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New Castle Subseribers Business Cards, 


Hon. L. L. McGUFFIN, 
Prest. Judge & Attorney at Law, 
Neshannock Street. 


R. B. McCOMB, 
Attorney at Law, 
Pittsburgh Street. 


R. GILLILAND, 
Attorney at Law, 
East Street. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
I. N. Phillips, Prest. E, 1. Agnew, Cash. 
Bark Block, Washington St. 


PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANK, 
D. H. Wallace, Cashier, 
N. E. Cor. of Diamond. 


T. W. & O. JOUNSON, 
Barber and Hair Dresser, 


Washington Street. 


J. L. EMERY, 
City Horse Shoer. 


South of Market House. 


P. DUNN, 


Bookseller, Stationer and Dealer 
in Wall Paper, Notions, &c. 


Washington Street. 


H. R. SANKEY, 
Boot and Shoe Maker, 


West New Castle, 


WILLIAM BECKER, 
Butcher and Cattle Dealer, 


Croton Avenue. 


WATSON A. DINSMORE, 
Carpenter and Joiner, 
West New Castle. 


ANDREW R. REED, 
| Carpenter and Joiner, 
West New Castle, 
i} a 
| A. W. CLIFFORD, 
Contractor, 
Walnut Street. 


D. 8. MORRIS, 
Attorney at Law, 
Washington Street, 


J. McMICHAEL, 
Attorney at Law, 
Washington Street 


J.SMITH DU SHANE, 
Attorney at Law, 
Bank Block. 


NAT. BANK of LAWRENCECO 

R. Crawford, Pres. Cyrus Clark, Cash. 

Bank Block, corner Washington and 
Mercer Sis, 


WILLIAM PATTERSON, 
Banker, 


8. E. Cor. Diamond. 


CHARLES W. NIGHTEN, 
Barber and Hair Dresser, 
South side of Diamond. 


WM. 8S. McJUNKIN, 
Horse Shoer and Genoral Black- 
smith, 

Main Street. 


ADAM ROBINSON, 


Horse Shoer and General Black- 
smith, 


‘West New Castle. 


JAMES F. PHILLIPS, 


Lawrence Brick Works, Manu- 
facturer Fire Brick and Tile, 
Butler Street. 


A. VANDIVORT, 
Civil Engineer, 
North Mills St. 


JAMES 8S. CRAWFORD, 
Clerk, 
Etna Furnace, res. West New Castle, 


REV. D. X. JUNKIN, D. D. 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church 


Jefferson Street. 


NESHANNOCK R R., COAL & 
ORE CO. 
Jas. Rhodes, Secy. and Treas, 
8. E. cor. Diamond. 


NOBLE HOLTON, 


Holton’s Crockery Store, 


Washington St. west of Mill St. 


A..M. VOGAN, 
Carpenter end Builder, 
North Avenue. 


CHARLES HESS, 
Butcher and Cattle Dealer, 


South Beaver Street. 


JOHN MOORHEAD, 
Contractor, 
West New Castle. 


CHARLES MOFFETT, 
Carpenter and Contractor, 


Liberty St., Croton. 


J. K. SHINN, 
Civil Engineer & Dealer in Lime 
Stone, 
South Mill Street. 


SHENANGO TRON WORKS. 
REIS, BROWN & BERGER, 


GEO. REIS. 


WM. H. Buc wN 


A. B. BERGER. 


G. W. HARTMAN, Book-keeper. 


EDWARD THOMAS, Superintendent. 


J. CROWTHER, Furnace Civil Engineor. 


A. T. McCREADY, Supt. Shenango Brick Yard. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Chief Engineer. 
T. B. BRYSON, Supt. Keg Factory. 
EDWARD O’BRIEN, Moulder. 

T. H. WADDINGTON, Blacksmith. 
H. R. DUNLAP, Machinist. 


JOHN FLATZ, 


GEO. G. WADDINGTON, Machinists. 
HENRY F. FALLS, Roller. 


JOHN WHALEY, Shearer in Bar Mill. 
WILLIAM ASHTON, Packer. 


8. BRIGGS, Nailor. 
DAVID JONES, “ 
J. H. MeVAY, « 


JOHN W. LYNN, Nailer. 


(Res. Shenango Tp.) 


WILLIAM WHALEY, Teamster. 


JOHN A. PORTER, 
Clerk, 
Residence Court Street. 


REV. W. I. HAYES, 


Pastor St. Mary’s Church, 
Cor. North and Beaver Sts. 


GEO. LAUDER & CO. 
New Castle Coke Works, 
Office 8. E. cor. Diamond. 


ROBT. WALKER, 
Glass Blower, 


Croton. 


J. N. EWER & SON, 
Dry Goods, 
Washington Street. 


CASPER FULKERSON, 
Farmer, 


West New Castle. 


CORNELIUS SUTTON, 
Farmer, 


Pittsburgh Street. 


J. F. REYNOLDS, 
Farmer, 
8. New Castle, near Mill St. 


L. RANEY, 
Proprietor Raney’s Flouring Mill 


Beaver Street. 


JAMES F. McCONNELL, 
Market Gardener, 


South New Castle. 


GEO. V. BOYLES, 
Wholesale Grocer and Oil Dealer 
Washington Street. 

JOHN DUGDALE & CO. 
Grocers, 


Washington Street. 


H. R. SANKEY, 


Groceries, Pyoduce, &e. 


West New Castle. 


YOUNG & PATTERSON, 
Merchant Tailors, 


Leslie House Block, cor. Washington 
and Mercer Sts. 


GRAHAM LONG, 


Farmer and Dealer in Building 
Stone, 
South New Castle. 


SAMUEL MATHEWS, 
Farmer, 
West New Castle. 


JOSEPH 8. WHITE, 
Farmer, 


North Jefferson Street 


C. B. LOWER, 
Vegetable and Fruit Garden, 


West New Castle. 


DENNIS FRISB, 
Market Garden, 


Croton. 


New Castle Subseribers Business Cards, | 


PHILLIPS BROTHERS, 
Clk PRGBECERS, 


J. ‘N. PHILLIPS, 
T. W. PIILLIPS, 


Office, Bank Block, Washington Street. 


J. T. PHILLIPS, 
Cc. M. PHILLIPS. 


C. M. KEEFER, 
House, Sign & Ornamental Painter, 


Shop, Mercer Street, 
Residence, West New Castlo. 


M. P. BARKER, M. D. 
Physician & Surgeon, 


Washington Street, at Iron Bridge. 


JOHN D. WOOD, M. D. 
Physician & Surgeon, 


Mercer Street. 


NEWELL WHITE, M. D. 
ITomeopathist, 


Corner Mercer and Fs Street. 


W. E. LOY, 
Clerk, 
Wz-st New Castle. 
C. BLEAKLEY, 


Sadiles, Harness & Trunks, Whips 
and urriage Trimmings, 


Jefferson Street, opposite Hoyt’s. 


W. N. AIKEN, 
Co. Superintendent Common Schools 


Court Street. 


J. HAUS, 
Marble Works, 
Real Estate and Insyrance Agent, 
Enust End Neshannock Bridge. 


A S. LONG, 
Lime S‘one Dealer, 


South New Castle. 


JAMES G. FULKERSON, 
Engineer. 


Etna Furnace. 


| 


R. M. ALLEN, 


Dealer in Tobacco and Segars, Walt 
Paper, Stationery, ce. 
Washington St. 


JONN M. POWER, 
Power’s Commercial College, 


Cor. Washington and Jefferson Streets. 


S. M. GILLESPIE, 
Lhotoqra;..er, 


Washington Street. | 


JAMES J. WALLACE, M. D. 
Physician & Surgeon, 


Cor. Washington and Beaver Streets. 


J. B. REINHOLDT, M. D. 
Physician & Surgeon, 


Corner Mercer and North Strects 


DOCTORS A. & E. DE VOL, 


Physicians and Surgeons, 


Washington Street. 


J. R. MILLER, 
Baggage Agent, 


Penna. Railroad. 


D, C. CAMPBELL, 
Lime Stone Dealer, 
Shenango Township near City Line. 
A, 8S. LEVAKE & CO. 
Bridge and Boiler Works, 


Corner George Street ond Canal. 


S. BENNETT, 
Stoves, Furnaces, Tin ware, and 
louse Furnishing Goods, 
Washington Street. 


CUNNINGHAM & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRYSON'S TURRET BASE TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Steam Engines, Mill Machinery and General Castings. 
R. C. DUNLAP, Foreman of Foundry. 


Il. M. JACKSON, Pattern Maker. 


D. & W. NORRIS, 
Livery, Sales and Boarding Stables, 


Rear of Wagner House. 


M. GANTZ, A. M. 


Principal Second Ward School. 


Teacher of Penmanship. 


T. W. McCREARY, 


Dealer in Tobacco and Segars, News- 
papers, Periodicals, &e. 


South side of Diamond. 


I. SANISEY, 
Wholesale Liquor Dealer, 


Mercer Street. 


CHRISTIAN KOCH, 
Brewery, West New Castle Saloon, 


Washington Steeet. 


It. LOVE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Cassimeres, Flan- 
nels, Blankets, & Knitting Yarn. 


LAWRENCE JOURNAL, 
D. Sankey & Co., Publishers, 


Cor. Washington and Mill Sts. 


GAZETTE & DEMOCRAT, 


W. S. Blick, Publisher, 


Gazette Building, Washington Street. 


PAUL BUTZ, 


Nurseryman, Flower & Landscape 
Gardener, 


Harlansburg Street. 


C. GENKINGER, 
Wholesale Liquor Dealer, 


Washington Street, 


FRESSER & SIEGLE, 
Brewery and Saloon, 


Mercer Street. 


JOB HARVEY & CO., 


New Castle Paper Mill. 


G. W. CRAWFOR & SON, 
Planing Mill & Lumber Yard, 


W. T. DOUGHERTY, 
Bookkeeper. 


QUEST & SHAW, 
Lawrence Foundry, 


Manufacture Tin-ware, Stoves and Mill 
Machinery, 


Washington Street. 


J. L. HAMILTON, 
Clerk. 


A. W. LONG, 


Stone Mason. 


LAWRENCE GUARDIAN, 
G. W. McCracken, Publisher, 


Washington Strect. 


DICKSON & CO., 
Ilardware, 


Next door (o Post Office. 


NEW CASTLE COURANT, 
Durhon Brothers, Publishers, 


Mercer Street. 


COCHRAN HOUSE, 
Joseph Wright, Proprietor, 


South East Cor. Diamond. 


LAWRENCE NURSERIES, 


John MeConaghy, Manager. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE, 


J. F. Day, Proprietor; 
West New Castle, near Depot. 


A. L. CRAWFORD, | 


Iron Manufacturer and Dealer, 
Office, S. Jefferson Strect. 


ROBERT L. LOWE, 


Furnace Founder, 


Etna Furnace. 


J. C. HANNAH, 


Dealer in Watches, Jewelry, Pianos, 
Organs, Melodeons, &c. 


Washington Street. 


ALBERT BOWN, 


Gun Smith and Dealer in Cutlery 
and Sporting materials, 


Washington St. at Neshannock Bridge. 


LESLIE HOUSE, 
Wm. Stoughton, Proprietor, 


Cor, Washington and Mercer Sts. 


DANTEL BITNER, 


Dealer in Groceries, Provisions, 
Flour and Feed, 


Cor. Croton Ave. and Vine St, 


A. CUBBISON & SON, 
Jewelers, 
Washington Street. 


= ae = 


GREEN, MARQUIS & CO, 
Lime Slone Dealers, 
Office, 8. Beaver St. 


JOHN LONG, 


Limo Stone Dealer, 


South New Castle. 


DAVID WOLF, 
Clerk, 
West New Castle. 


8. M. YOUNG, 
Grocer, 


Washington Street. 


Groceries and Provisions, 
West New Castle. 


JOHN W. WALTER, 
t 


THOS. MARSHALL, 


WRHOLESALE AND RETAIL A 


BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Oyster and Jeo Cream and Eating House, | 


Parties supplied at Short Notice 


Also DEALER IN ICE. 


MARSHALL BLOCK, OPPOSITE KNOX HOUSE. 
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J. F. Hillman, “ 
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J. G. McClymonds, Civil Engineer, Wampam. 
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F. S. Mornes, Boot and Shoe Maker, 6 
G. W. Johnson, Dealer in Lime Stone, “ 
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Little Beaver Subscribers’ Business 
Directory. 


Peter Bailey, Blacksmith. 

Frank McElevay, Druggist and P. M., (Enou 
Valley.) 

George Meck, Proprietor St. Lawrence Hotel. 

J. Murdick, Jr., County Treasurer. 

R. P. McCurley, Carpenter. 

Charles Fischer, Hotelkeeper. 

H. G. Beurman. 

Jobn Hague, Farmer. 

David Fields, O 


J. Long, “ 
R.M. McKim, “ 
C. Roebke, “ 
R. Runk, “ 


L. KE. Young, “ 
8. D. Witherspoon, Farmer. 
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WE have garnered from every available source (in many cases a mere 
sentence only), confining ourselves so far as possible to original material, 
depending largely upon the memories of old settlers, and those whose 
lives and associations have made them familiar with the subjects por- 
trayed. We have also, so far as practicable, classified all matter, 
although the labor of compilation has been materially increased thereby. 
Yet we feel assured that our work as a book of reference receives an 
added value that will more than compensate us for the increased labor 
and expense. We have also endeavored to make the history of each 
town and village after its organization up to present date complete in 
itself, without too much recapitulation ; to avoid this entirely were im- 
possible, though we trust that to no considerable extent does it appear. 

One of the most dificult tasks has been to secure and compile anything 
like correct lists of those who served their country during the rebellion, 
and to James C. Stevenson, Register and Recorder, are we most justly 
indebted for the very complete rosters which appear in this volume; he 
has generously contributed his time for this purpose, and assumed the 
entire responsibility. 

Some incidents and anecdotes have been related more with the design 
to illustrate the past than to amuse the reader, for we have aimed only to 
show and trace the method of the change, in a concise, unpretentious 
way : how and by whom the wilderness has been changed to the garden, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2, 1877. 


the log cabin to the brownstone front, the track through the forest 
and the lone postal rider to the iron rail, fast mail, and electric wire 
with its lightning messenger,—the lands of the red man to the homes of 
We have 


named many—and the means, privations, and toil required—but not 


the white. Honor and credit are certainly due to some. 


all,—only a few of the leading spirits, whom to associate with was to 
be one of. Too much honor cannot be rendered them. 

Instructions to our historians were, “ Write truthfully and impartially 
of every one and on every subject.” Their instructions have been as 
faithfully executed as was possible, and while some may have been 
omitted who should have had a place in these pages, yet especial pains 
has been taken to make it otherwise. 

We expect criticism. All] we ask is that it be done in charity, after 
weighing all contingencies, obstacles, and hindrances that may have 
been involved; for if our patrons will take into account all the diffi- 
culties we have had to overcome,—the impossibility of harmonizing 
inharmonious memories, of reconciling perverse figures and stubborn 
facts, of remembering all the fathers and grandfathers where there are 
so many to remember, and, finally, the uncertainty of all human caleu- 
lations and the shortcomings of even the most perfect,—we shall be 


content with their verdict. 
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Tue History oF Lawrence Counry, as contemplated in the plan of 
this work, involves a vast amount of research, of careful discrimination and 
incessant application. The various topics, which are treated more or less 
extensively, cover every profession and calling. 


The Pioneer, the Soldier, the Missionary, the Minister of the Gospel, the 
Legislator, the Attorney, the Farmer, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, and 
the Miner, have each their respective and proper places in the pages of the 
work, which we have endeavored to make as thorough and complete as the 
time allowed us would possibly admit of. The “Oldest Inhabitant” has 
been everywhere consulted, and the fading memories of the veterans who 
have passed their four-score years, have been brightened up, and persuaded 
to contribute their storied wealth to the edification of coming generations. 
What is preserved in these overflowing pages, can never be lost ; and, though 
it may be mingled with, and’ obscured by many imperfections, yet, in the 
main, it will be found a valuable contribution to the general history of this 
interesting and beautiful region. 

Situated in the historic valley of the Beaver, its early history partakes 
largely of the romantic; and the dim traditions of the ancient Lenafe, and 
their powerful enemies and conquerors, the famous Mengwe—the Jroguots of 
the French—are strangely blended with the almost equally obscure and 
marvelous legends of the pioneers who first set foot in these picturesque 
regions. 

Hither, in the full faith of their young manhood, came the Moravian 
pioneer Missionaries—Post, Heckewelder, Zeisberger, Senseman and others 
—bearing aloft the standard of the Cross, and burning with zeal in their 
Master’s cause—literally bearing their lives in their hands, and risking all 
for the propogation of that faith which shey believed infallible. 

Following these, in the closing years of the eighteenth century, came the 
Pioneers—* the first low wash of waves, where soon should roll a human 
sea”’— bold, hardy men,” who left the luxuries and allurements of the 
older settlements to found a new empire in the wilderness, and leave behind 
them an inheritance for their children. Civilization rapidly followed, and 
soon the country was filled with an industrious and_thriving population, who 
looked well after not only the physical'and temporal, but also the spiritual 
welfare of the State, and founded towns, schools, churches, and institutions 
of various kinds, which still bear witness to the foresight and determination 
of the fathers. 

In the arrangement of the work, each city, borough and township is treated 
separately, and a full and complete history given, including early settlements, 
schools, churches, manufactures, soil, timber, mining, minerals, &c., &c., from 
the earliest date down to the present. 

A very interesting chapter upon the Geology of the county, in which are 
principally discussed the four subjects, Stratifications, Coal, Iron and Oil, 
has been prepared from a variety of information, largely obtained from 
experienced men engaged in the various branches of industry, involving the 
use of these materials. 


The General History of the county is so closely interwoven with that of 
the townships and boroughs, that only a limited amount of space is occupied 
by its details. The organization of the county, and a list of all its officers 
and legislators, is furnished in this connection. 


The city of New Castle being the focal point around which the history of 
the entire county centres, necessarily monopolizes a large share of the space 
allotted to the work. 

The history of each township and borough is as thorough as careful 
research and diligent application could make it, and will be found very full 
and interesting. Educational! and religious topics are treated with much 
ability, and in detail; and the history of the various churches, in particular, 
has been carefully prepared, to a great extent, by pastors, and others familiar 
with the subject, and competent to do it justice. 

The Medical and Legal Professions are represented in two excellent arti- 
cles, written by well-known gentlemen, which will be read with interest. 

The Biographical Department embraces numerous sketches of representa- 
tive men and prominent citizens in the various walks of life, faithfully given, 
carefully written, and readable—making, altogether, a most interesting and 
instructive chapter. Accompanying these are a large number of excellently 
executed portraits, making a choice selection of representative men and 
women from various parts of the county. 

The Military Record, Rosters and Roll of Honor, close the volume, and 
have been as carefully prepared from the best authorities to be obtained, as 
it was possible to make them. The record of any military organization, 
great or small, after the lapse of fifteen years, is exceedingly difficult to be 
obtained of sufficient correctness to be entirely reliable and satisfactory. We 
have made the best use of the material at hand. 

The work is highly embelished with a large number of views of public 
and private property, natural scenery, &c., &c., executed in the best manner. 

We sincerely trust that our attempt to rescue from oblivion, and embody 
in readable form the early and later facts constituting the history of Law- 
rence county, will be appreciated ; and while we do not claim an absolutely 
perfect work in every particular, we insist that our labors have been directed 
solely with the view of giving as accurate and reliable a work as could be 
gathered from authentic records and documents, and from the recollections 
of the few remaining men and women of the “olden time.” 

In conclusion, we would respectfully acknowledge our many obligations to 
those who “have obligingly furnished us with information upon the various 
subjects which constitute the finished work. 

The following list embraces the majority of those who have kindly aided 
us in this enterprise : 

To the following-named gentlemen we are under special obligations : 

Hon. David Sankey, Major E. Sankey, Rey. David X. Junkin, D.D., 
Rev. Robert Audley Browne, D. D., Joseph Justice, Esq., Joseph T. 
DuShane, Esq., J. H. M. and H. P. Peebles, M. D., Colonel R. B. 
McComb, Colonel Edward O’Brien; George W. Penn, editor of the 
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Paragraph; George W. McCracken, of the Guardian; E. S. Durban, 
of the Courant; Ellis Morrison, City Clerk and Engineer; Rev. Thomas 
Greer, of King’s Chapel; Professors W. N. Aiken, Superintendent of 
Public Schools; Martin Gantz, Superintendent of City Schools of New 
Castle, and John R. Steeves, of the New Castle College; Rev. E. T. Jeffers, 
D. D., President of Westminster College; Samuel Foltz, Esq., Joseph S. 
White and Shubael Wilder. 

And to the following we also express our grateful obligations : 

In New Castle—Reverends Youmans, Wilson, Blaisdell, Calkins, Crowe, 
Cowden, Father W. F. Hayes, Bateman, Fritz, and the clergy generally ; 
the county officers; Captain M. S. Marquis, Captain O. H. P. Green, Messrs. 
Reis and Berger, the Holton brothers, Samuel Kimberly, T. and J. Pearson, 
Thomas Fisher, Hon. L. L. McGuffin, P. Butz and son, R. W. Cunningham, 
Joseph Kissick, E. M. McConnell, Isaac Dickson and son, Henry C. Falls, 
Esq., Hiram Pollock, J. F. Reynolds, Colonel D, H. Wallace, Cyrus Clarke, 
J. D. Bryson, David Tidball, John Mitchell, the bank officers generally, R. M. 
Allen, Messrs. Phipps & Johnston, photographers, for excellent work fur- 
nished; the Police and Fire Departments, Colonel Cubbison, Captain Hale, 
Rey. W. T. McConnell, of Lowellville, Ohio, and many others who have 
contributed valuable information. 

In New Wilmington borough—Hon.:Thomas Pomeroy, Hon. Wm. M. 
Francis, J. W. Scott, Burgess, Samuel Blair, James A. McLaughry, Robert 
Ramsey and others. 

In Wampum borough—Rev. J. J. Imbrie, Edward Kay and son, William 
Thompson, Mrs. Davidson. 

In Big Beaver township—Jotn Davidson, Esq., R. J. Davidson, James 
Cochran, John Ramsey, Mrs. Whan, Charles Harmony, Mr. Coon, and others 
at Newport. 

In Little Beaver township—James Mountain, Wm. Porter, George 
Aughinbaugh, Joseph Marshall, T. McCowin, Robert and Thomas Sprott, 
Charles and Israel Long, Isaac Houston, Captain John W. Hague, M. L. 
Andrews and mother, Cyrus Grey, John D. Caskey and others. 

In North Beaver township~p—William Williams and mother, Samuel D. 
Clarke, Major Wm. Woods, Dr. Allen Nesbit, Captain William Nesbit, 
John Carson, Samuel Martin and wife, Ann Poak, Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Vance, 
Mrs. E. Blackburn, Robert Brewster, Robert Fullerton, Rev. William M. 
Taylor, Rev. R. H. McClelland, Robert Tait, Rev. R. M. Bear, Wm. Als- 
worth and others. 

In Hickory townshi~—Samuel Casteel, John H. Gormley, Thomas Pat- 
terson, John Waddington, Aaron Hinkson and son, J. Patton, A. MeConaghy 
and others. 

In Mahoning township—J. K. Rowland, Wm. Morrison, Mrs. Book, 
Joseph Wright, A. McBride, Arney Biddle and brother, Wm. Brown, The 
Parks, John Hoover, J. J. Thornburg and wife, Dr. James Mitcheltree, 
George Sell and others at Hillsville, members of the various churches— 
Rey. W. T. McConnell, EF. S. Sharpless and others. 


In Neshannock township—Jesse Moore, Henry Jordan, Miss Nancy Watson, 
Thomas McCreary. 

In Perry townshi~—Mr. Murray, James Aiken, John Miller, J. H. 
Van Gorder, and others. 

In Plain Grove township—old Mrs. McCracken, J. M. Burns, Margaret 
McCommon, Geo. Rodgers, J. M. Lawrence, Esq., Mr. Williams, J. P. 
Elliott, David George, U. Ramsey, Esq., Wm. Gealey, Sr., David McCune, 
Esq., A McKinney. 

In Pulaski township—Wm. McCready, John Marquis, Mr. Bentley, John 
Porter, Mrs. Elizabeth Satterfield, Alexander Neal, Wm. W. Walker, E. M. 
Stevenson, Wm. Van Fleet, Isaac McFarlane, Mrs. Van Meter and sister, 
Thomas Shields (of Coitsville, Mahoning county, O.), “ Father” Begel and 
“Mother” Anna, of “Sisters of Mary, Orphan Farm,” Dr. John Cowden, 
Wn. M. Stitt, J. F. Scott, David A. McKee, Mrs. Henry Kyle, and others. 

In Scott townshi~p—H. Young, John Cooper, James H. Locke, Wm. 
Martin and mother, the Hettenbaughs, McCrackens, McFarlands, Jacob 
Harlan, Robert Bentley, Esq., W. Wilkin, and others. 

In Shenango townshi~—Mr. and Mrs. George Grigsby, Zachariah Tindall, 
Edward Irwin, Mrs. J. P. McMillen, R. M. Gibson and wife, Seth Rigby, 
J. P. Lutton and wife, the Wilsons, John McKee, Wm. Manning, Joseph 
Baldwin and wife, Mrs. Henderson, the Houks, J. R. Sherrard, Abraham 
Shaffer, and others. ri, 

In Slippery Rock township—John Fox, Henry Kennedy, Alex. Frew and 
wife, Murray Frew, Levi Hazen, Abraham Shaffer, Aaron Boak, George Shaw, 
Archibald McMillen, Charles Dombaugh, George Young, Thomas J. Kelty, Jr. 
and mother, John Stewart and wife, Rev. Hiram “Kildoo, J. C. Smith and 
others at Rose Point, John Randolph, Abraham McCurdy and others. 

In Taylor township—Samuel Vandivort, James Raney, Mrs. Samuel 
Sample, Samuel Hawthorne, Samuel Copper, John Wallace, Joseph Cox, 
Rev. J. K. Andrews and William Lutton. 

In Union township—Colonel Wm. R. Wallace, Mr. amd Mrs. A. N. 
Paisley, C. B. Lower. 

In Washington townshif—James and Jamieson Watson, Jane Watson, 
James Banks, the Wilsons, J. P.;Locke, Mr. King, and others. 

In Wayne township—Hon. Joseph Cunningham, R. 8. Cunningham, 
George Hennon, John Hennon, Esq., Wm. Work, Esq.; Samuel Booher and 
wife, John McConaby and wife, Levi Ward, Isaac Newton, E. G. Matheney, 
Wm. Gaston, Revs. George P.fRice and John D. Glenn, R. M. Leech, and 
others at Chewton, Michael Liebendorfer and others at Wurtemburg. 

in Wilmington township~—Henry Jordan, Sr., Solomon Brown, Mr. Donley, 
Mrs. Samuel Collins, Abraham Grim, and others. 


SamMuEL W. Durant. 
New Castxue, March 20, 1877. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, 


The county of Lawrence is situated nearly in the centre of the State from 
north to south, and along the Ohio line. It is bounded north by Mercer 
county, south by Beaver county, east by Butler county, and west by 
the State of Ohio. Its superficial area is about three hundred and sixty 
square miles. The latitude of the court house is about 41 degrees north, 
and its longitude about 3 degrees and 20 minutes west from Wash- 
ington. It is situated in the Beaver valley, and is wholly drained by that 
stream and its numerous branches, the principal of which are the Shenango 
and Mahoning rivers, and the Slippery Rock and Neshannock creeks. The 
Conoquenessing creek flows for about four miles through the southern part 
of the county, in Wayne township, and enters the Beaver river exactly on 
the line between Lawrence and Beaver counties. The principal of the 
smaller streams are the Little Neshannock creek, in Wilmington township, 
Hettenbaugh run, in Hickory; Big run, in Shenango; Taylor’s and Jame- 
son’s runs, in Plain Grove; Little Beaver creek, in the southwest part of the 
county; Hickory creek, in North Beaver, and Deer creek, in Pulaski 
township. 


The scénery shows great variety in different portions of the county. Along 
the Shenango, Mahoning and Beaver rivers, are extensive bottoms on one 
side or the other, from the north and west lines of the county to a point near 
the old town of Moravia, where the hills close in and hug the river, generally 
very closely, from, thence to the southern line of the county. Along the 
Mahoning, the bluffs in the vicinity of Edenburg and below are quite precipi- 
tous and afford much picturesque scenery; the bottom lands generally 
alternating with the hills on the opposite side of the river. Along the 
Shenango the hills are less precipitous, and the valley is very beautiful and 
highly cultivated. The Neshannock valley abounds in fine scenery from the 
Mercer county line to New Castle. Broad and fertile bottoms alternate 
with high, steep, and in places, precipitous hills, showing perpendicular 
escarpments of rock, overhung in many localities by a dense growth of 
hemlock, giving the landscape a look of primitive wildness seldom found 
away from mountainous regions. In the neighborhood of New Castle the 
scenery is surpassingly beautiful; the hills generally rising gradually to 
various elevations of from sixty to three hundred feet, being disposed in a 
system of terraces or plateaus, forming enchanting sites for residences, and 
giving every variety of view. The location of the city is scarcely surpassed 
for pleasing and varied scenery by that of any town in the State. 

The wildest and most stupendous views are found along the Slippery Rock 
and Conoquenessing creeks, where dame Nature has been prodigal of her 
material and arranged it in the grandest and most picturesque manner. 
These streams flow through deep and narrow gorges, walled by perpendicular 
masses of sandstone, over whose loose fragments and bowlders they tumble 
and foam in wild and ceaseless confusion. 


Here is a magnificent field for the student of nature, and a splendid 
region for the Summer tourist and pleasure seeker, and it needs but the 
advent of a railway to bring hither thousands from the busy centres of trade 
and population. 


The city of New Castle is situated very near the geographical centre of 
the county, of which it is the commercial as well as the civil capital. A 
great number of roads converge upon this point from all the towns and 
hamlets of the county, while several lines of railway traverse the principal 
valleys, giving ample facilities for travel and commerce with all parts of the 
country. 


For civil purposes, Lawrence county is sub-divided into seventeen town- 
ships, one city, and two boroughs, arranged with a view co accommodate in 
the best possible manner their respective inhabitants. The distances of the 
several post-offices from New Castle, is as follows, given in miles and tenths: 


Enon Valley Station, 14.7 miles. 
Wurtemburg, 12 miles. 
Harlansburg, 10.3 miles. 
Princeton, 6.9 miles. 
Chewton, 8.1 miles. 

New Wilmington, 10.4 miles. 
Pulaski, 10.6 miles. 

New Bedford, 11.4 miles. 
Edenburg, 5.2 miles. 
Eastbrook, 4.7 miles. 

Plain Grove, 12.4 miles. 
Volant, 9.9 miles. 

West Moravia, 6.4 miles. 
Mahoningtown, 2.3 miles. 
Newburg, 11.4 miles. 

Mt. Jackson, 6.4 miles. 


GEOLOGICAL. 


Lawrence county belongs, geologically, to the region included in the sixth 
bituminous coal basin of Pennsylvania, and the coal to the Clarion group 
(the northwest outcrop of the lower measures). The rocks of this region, 
and, indeed, of all Western Pennsylvania, belong to the Paleozoic series ; 
that is, the lowest sedimentary rocks containing evidences of organic life. 
Capping some of the highest hills is found the ferriferous, or iron-bearing 
limestone; but the greater portion of this formation, which once probably 
overlaid a vast region, has been denuded, and carried away to the valley of 
the Mississippi, and far out into the Mexican Gulf by the tremendous wash- 
ings of the latter ages of the glacial epoch, the subsequent attrition of rains 
and frost, and the cuttings of the streams. This formation is, in the neigh- 
borhood of New Castle, about seventeen feet in thickness, with from three to 
five feet of hard bluestone at its base. This limestone is extensively used 
for fluxing purposes in blast furnaces, and contains about ninety per cent. of 
carbonate of lime. At Wampum a company is extensively engaged in the 
manufacture of hydraulic cement from the substratum of blue stone. 
Quarries of this stone are extensively worked at New Castle, and in Taylor, 
North Beaver, Mahoning and Slippery Rock townships, and perhaps other 
localities. 


At the New Castle quarries of Messrs. Green, Marquis and Johnson, one 
mile east of the post-office, this formation is immediately underlaid by about 
one foot of coal, of inferior quality, mixed with shale. Below the coal seam 
appears the Tionesta sandstone, with a thickness of about sixty feet. Below 
the sandstone is a second stratum of coal about eighteen inches in thickness, 
and underlying this is a stratum of fire clay twelve feet in thickness. Sixteen 
feet below the clay is a third stratum of coal, with a thickness of about four 
feet. The distance of the upper surface of the Tionesta sandstone above the 
surface of Neshannock creek, at New Castle, is 240 feet. The lowest twenty 
feet consists of shales. 


The following is a section, showing the stratification on Big Run, below 


New Castle: 
7 
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Tionesta Sandstone, about . - 50 feet. Hard Slate, - - - - 68 feet. 
Blue Shale, with iron ore, . - Ses Gray Sand, - . - . ol eS 
Coal, - - - - 14“ Slate, - - - - 154 “ 
Blue Shale Fafotllacsons); - - a Gray Sand, - - - : ref 
Rotten Sandstone, - : : 24 Slate, - - . - 64 “ 
Blue and Brown Shale, with sandstone, - 24 Gray Sand, - - - - 15735 
Bituminous Shale, - - - 23 to 3 feet. Slate, - - - - apy 
Mercer Limestone, - - - A small amount. Gray Sand, - - - - vee 
Blue Shale, - - : - 3 feet. Slate, - - - - 102 
Shale and concretions of iron ore, : Gray Sand, - - - - 80 “ 
Interval of 25 to 30 feet. Very hard Slate, - - - TOO se 
“ 
*Section on a creek emptying into the Neshannock, two miles above New pone, t ; : : ; a ‘“ 
Castle, in Neshannock township: haere or mer he : rae i 505 
Tionesta Sandstone, - ° - 50 feet. H a arn har age ote ara 
; ard Slate at bottom. 
Iron Ore, . . : - 6 inches, Total if 5 ; - 2800 « 
Limestone and Chert, — - - - 2 feet. ; : 
Interval, . - : - ee Seral Conglomerate Sandstone.—“ Down the Beaver the rocks are not well 
Blue Slate, ° . - - BA exposed. The seral conglomerate sandstone passes under the water level 
Clay, - - - . : 6 inches above the mouth of the Conoquenessing creek. At Wampum Hill, a bed, 
Black Shale, - - : - 13 feet supposed to be the Mahoning limestone, is seen 42 feet above the Beaver 
Light colored Shale, - - - ores river. At the mouth of the Conoquenessing the Tionesta sandstone is seen 
Light blue Shale, with bands of sandstone, 4  “ or more. on the hill, where large blocks are lying on the surface, and on Slippery Rock 
Interval, . - - - Giese creek, from its mouth up to the bridge at the Mercer turnpike. There it 
Mercer Limestone, . - - 1g passes under the water level. 
Light colored Shale, with ancy seams, - Game “From the mouth of the Conoquenessing down towards Brighton, the 
Bituminous Coal, - - 6 to 8 inches, Tionesta sandstone may be seen on both sides of the Beaver river, declining 
Slate, - - - - 2 feet. gradually to a lower level, until at length it sinks into the bed of the river 
Bluish, crumbly Shale, - - - 2 and forms the upper fall above Brighton. At the junction of the Shenango 
Grayish, rotten Sandstone, - . ph and Mahoning rivers the seral conglomerate sandstone is well seen, and also 
Flaggy Sandstone, - - : une in the immediate vicinity of New Castle. In some portions it is highly ar- 
Brown Shale, - - - - 5 to 6 feet. gillaceous, but above the middle of the bed it is thick-bedded, soft, and but 
Bituminous Shale, - . - 1} as little mixed with argillaceous bands. Its whole thickness is about one hun- 
Bluish or gray, slaty Sandstone, - 5 feet. dred feet. The Tionesta measures average sixty feet, and the upper or 
Sandstone, - - - - {Un ail Tionesta sandstone, which is more solid in this locality than the seral con- 
; i glomerate, may be estimated at about the same thickness. 
Section one mile northwest of New Castle: “BR : ; 
; eneath the main seral conglomerate appears a bed of brown shale 
Tionesta Sandstone, : - - 50 feet. ae 2 : 4 
ates ; containing ore well exposed at the west end of the bridge over the Shenango 
Coal and Bituminous Shale, : - 3 inches. Srenel 
pies aig fig Cerin, ‘ : a 3 elt ens rete be properly considered the representative of the upper 
Coal, - - : - 12 inches. oe ner : 
Light colored Sh al 4) A i o 6 to 8 feet. In the vicinity of Willie Roy furnace, on Slippery Rock creek, near the 
Argillaceous Sandstone, 4 . 9 i mouth of Muddy creek, is a very interesting locality to the geologist. 
Light colored Shale, : . - 12t013 « Here have been discovered extensive deposits of irom ore. Tt is situated 
Bituminous Shale and Coal, a A feet: immediately upon the upper surface of the ferriferous limestone, which is 
Blue sandy Shale, 7 A A ig Me abundant in the vicinity. The limestone caps the hills in all directions, 
Flaggy Sandstone (argillaceous at top), 75a mge mors cropping out along the slopes. This ore yields an average of forty per cent. 
: of the finest iron, and frequently gives fifty per cent. It is slightly inclined 
Section at the gas well of the Shenango Iron Works, of Messrs. Reis, to “cold short” at the furnace. 


; Ae 
ge ee boda ai tei): Upon the highest hills, and located about thirty feet above the liméstone 


oe dean Griskonn d j y me bone is a three-feet vein of coal. Between the coal and limestone, and next below 
Slate Bick: : : : : ate the coal is a stratum of fire clay, and underlying the clay are shale and 
Slate : : ; ied slate. The ore was extensively mined at one period by the process of “ strip- 
aon A Shale / : : ; ike ping,” which developed a coarse, gray slate down to within a short distance 
Slate Fak, ‘ ; ‘ ; bt HGS of the ore, below which was a stratum of red slate, followed by six inches of 
Gray Sand, . - - - 44 « Mae 

Slate Rock, : ' \ % « Below the clay was a coating of flint, sometimes a foot in thickness, and | 
Wie wade i ‘ 3 b eee Galb waters lying below this upon the limestone was found the ore, lying where the stone 
Slate Rock, % s ! d 35 « was open, in pockets. Where the rock was close and compact, the ore was 
Red (sand) Rock, ‘ %, 70 “ Gas. found more regularly deposited. ‘This limestone is from ten to twelve feet in 
Sla Paya } ‘ y ; dst ee Ga thickness, resting upon shale and slate, which extend to a depth of thirty feet, 
Gray Sand, - . - . 455 -we TAR, and below this comes in the Tionesta sandstone, which is exposed in many 
Sla fe ) . : ; 70 « localities, and forms the fall on Muddy creek, a most remarkable and inter- 
Sand Shales, (very hard), = = 30 * esting one. 

Slate, . 2 : > 75 Immediately under the sandstone a very extensive deposit of what is tech- 
Gray Sand, ‘ : ; 31 « nically known as “ blue ore” is found, mingled with black slate. It is finely 
Red Rock, : 7 : = g « exposed near the furnace and also at the falls. Beneath this ore-vein are 
Slate, 4 : . 296 « alternate shale and slate. c 
Hard Shales, — - ; 5 : A Ble A short distance below the furnace, at James Allen’s old mill, may be 
Slate, , : = . 155 “ seen exposed in the bed of the creek a second vein of very hard ore—prob- 
Sand Shales, - - - : 47 « 


ably as extensive as the first mentioned. It lies about thirty feet below the 


*From G anes of ‘Pennastenniic *State Geological Survey. 
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“blue ore.” The limestone vein of ore follows the formation along the 
creek to its junction with the Beaver river. Five miles southwest of Willie 
Roy furnace is the Lawrence furnace, and the same stratifications are con- 
tinuous between the two points, with similar developments of ore. The 
limestone is very abundant, and the ore correspondingly so, and is of the 
finest quality. 

These deposits follow the creek for forty miles, increasing in amount as 
they approach the Beaver river. West of Lawrence furnace, three miles, in 
Shenango township, are located the famous “ Houk banks,” where the entire 
limestone formation is displaced by a deposit of iron ore, fifteen feet in 
thickness, one of the most extraordinary in the county. The same kind of 
formations and deposits exist in similar quantities, and under similar con- 
ditions, in Wayne township. 

An extensive deposit of the “blue ore” also underlies the coal lands of 
the New Castle railroad and mining company, in Neshannock township. It 
is found at a depth of about seventy-five feet below the workable coal vein, 
and the stratum is from six to eighteen inches in thickness. Iron ore is also 
abundant in the vicinity of the Croton glass works, where two firms are at 
present operating—Messrs. P. and G. Cluse and Mr. David Hoover. 


COAL. 


The first discovery of coal within the bounds of Lawrence county, was 
probably made by John Stockman, in Big Beaver township, about the year 
1810. This mineral is found in various parts of the county, the most 
extensive deposits being along the Beaver river, in Big and North Beaver. 
It is also found underlying a large area in Neshannock township. Another 
deposit occurs in the west part of Union township. 

The coal of the Beaver valley, proper, is everywhere known as the“ Beaver 
valley gas coal,” from the abundance of illuminating gas which it contains. 
This gas can often be seen “spurting” out from the coal in a common grate, 
and burning with a bluish, white flame. It is also an excellent coking coal. 
The workable veins, or seams, are from three to four feet in thickness, and 
are found at various depths, according to the topography of the locality. 
The Beaver valley coals closely resemble those of the well-known Pittsburgh 
measures, being in continuous seams, or nearly so, while the deposits in 
Neshannock and Union townships resemble more closely those of the cele- 
brated Mercer or Sharon block coals, being found in basins, or “swamps,” as 
the miners and dealers call them, sometimes several hundred acres in extent, 
and again only in small “ pockets.” The aggregate of coal mined annually 
in Lawrence county, approximates 200,000 tons, quite a large proportion of 
which is consumed in the immediate neighborhood of the mines, for manu- 
facturing and other purposes. 

In Neshannock township are found quite extensive deposits of fire-brick 
and potter’s clays, the latter of which is utilized upon one of the Watson 
farms, where a pottery has béen in operation for many years. It is also 
manufactured into various forms at New Castle. 

At New Bedford are found mineral springs highly impregnated with iron ; 
and similar springs are also found on the farm of Jesse Moore in 
Neshannock township. 


PETROLEUM. 


The first discovery of petroleum in the pebble or sand rock deposit, was 
made by Colonel Drake, near Titusville, in Crawford county, Pa., in 1859, 

“The Pennsylvania oil-sands lie in the middle Devonian system, and the 
Canada oil limestone in its lowest part. It would take three thousand feet 
to reach the horizon of Canadian petroleum by borings on Oil creek.’’* 

Geologists and oil producers and dealers have divided petroleum into two 
grades or classes—light and heavy oils. The light oil forms the great bulk 
of the commercial article, and is found in the eastern portion of the oil- 
producing region of Pennsylvania, in the more porous formation of the 
pebble rock; while the heavy or “amber” oil is only found in the western 
portion of this territory, and in the closer grained and more compaet rock. 
This rock is of similar materials throughout the oil region, but varies in its 
texture, and produces a crude or refined oil according as it is more or less 
compact in its grain. The oil-bearing rock dips from the west a little 
towards the southeast, at the rate of some fifteen feet per mile, and, conse- 
quently, the borings on the Allegheny river and its branches are much deeper 
than along the Ohio State line. 

Prof. J. P. Lesley’s report on the oil territory, in speaking of this rock, 
says: “Every foot of gravel rock may be considered to consist of three- 
fourths quartz, &c., and one-fourth cavity, cleaned out by long percolation, 
aud now occupied by water and oil. The proportoin which the oil bears to 


*State Geology of Pennsylvania, 


the water in the bed is unknown. But supposing the oil to occupy ouly the 
uppermost four inches of the whole pebble rock, we have under each square 
mile 551,706 barrels.” 

This estimate has been proven by experience to be very low, the actual 
yield having exceeded 1,500,000 barrels, in many instances. 


“The oil is generally found at a certain level, independent of any strata ; 
it has an oxidized tint from the possible accession of atmospheric air, and 
when this has occurred to any considerable extent, it has transformed a 
light into a heavy oil.”* 


The probable area of the oil territory in Pennsylvania is about 3,200 
square miles, of which the light or commercial-oil territory occupies some- 
thing less than 2,000 miles. Lawrence county is supposed to lie mostly 
within the heavy.oil district. The Pennsylvania oils are found at depths 
varying from 150 to 1,200 feet below the surface. 


Soon after the discovery by Colonel Drake, borings were made in 
various parts of the country. In 1860, great excitement was produced in 
the western part of Lawrence county, along the valley of the Mahoning, 
in consequence of the discovery that oil existed in that locality. The first 
well in the valley was put down by D. W.C. Strawbridge, some time in that 
year, about one-and-a-half miles above Edenburg, on the northeast side of 
the river. Oil was found at a depth of about 157 feet, but it proved to be 
only the leakage from fissured rock. Several hundred barrels were, how- 
ever, taken out, when the surface water got in and stopped operations. 


Another well was bored on the Angus farm, now owned by J. MceWil- 
liams, by a party consisting of Colonel J. M. Power, Frank Zeigler, Dr. D. 
Douds, N. Henkston, George L. Reis, Samuel Harnett, and Colonel D. H. 
Wallace. The depth of this well was 230 feet, and the production reached 
1,000 barrels, when the same difficulty that the Strawbridge well had encoun- 
tered, put an end to the working. This well was in swampy ground, and the 
muck was completely saturated with oil, which can be pumped to-day from 
the spongy soil in considerable quantities. 

A correct knowledge of the peculiar characteristics of the oil-bearing 
rock, and of the proper and necessary mechanical apparatus for obtaining it, 
was then in the future, and not until vast sums had heen expended, and 
reliable information obtained by costly practical experience, did the opera- 
tors know how to proceed. Tubing the wells to keep out the surface water, 
was not at first thought of. People supposed that all that was necessary to 
procure the oil was to bore a well and commence pumping. The operations 
extended from Edenburg up the Mahoning river as far as Lowellville, in 
the State of Ohio. Hundreds of wells were sunk, and the country was 
covered with derricks. Oil was invariably found at about the average depth of 
300 feet, and always of the same variety—the heavy amber, or lubricating 
oil. The oil-bearing sand rock of this vicinity is very close-grained, and 
acts as a filter, so to speak, cleansing the oil of a great share of the foreign 
matter which is found in the oils produced on the eastern margin of the dis- 
trict, where the rock is more open and porous. 

This rock has been traced from a little west of the Ohio line eastward to 
the Slippery Rock, dipping gradually toward the southeast. Borings have 
penetrated it at New Castle, on the Big Run, and in the Slippery Rock hills, 


_ west of the creek. 


The result of the crude experiments has been a general “drowning out” 
of all the wells in the valley, and unless some heavy corporation could buy 
or lease all the oil lands, and clean out and plug all the wells in the region, 
leaving only a few of the best for practical operations, there can be no 
success in the business. If this could be done, there is no doubt but oil can 
be obtained in paying quantities, though it can never be produced from this 
rock as rapidly as the lighter oils of the Allegheny valley. The rock has an 
average thickness of about 30 feet. J. D. Bryson drilled a well on the Doug- 
lass farm, near the north end of the bridge at Edenburg, in 1861. Oil was 
found in the usual pebble rock, at 330 feet. A dozen wells were drilled in 
this vicinity, and all obtained oil at about the same depth. Mr. Bryson 
afterwards sunk the well first spoken of to a depth of 700 feet. When 
down about 400 feet, a solid, but comparatively soft white sand rock was 
struck, having a thickness of about 40 feet. Gas and salt water were found 
in this rock, which flowed so strongly as to completely clear the well of 
the debris of the drilling. Below this formation a red sand rock was found 
with soap stone, or shale, lying between. The red rock was about 30 
feet in depth, and, underlying it, were shales. 


Oil had flowed on the surface of a spring where the Strawbridge well was 
sunk, since the early settlement of the country. Wells were also sunk at 


*State Geology of Pennsylvania. 
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Lowell and Youngstown, Ohio, but they were so near the western margin of 
the oil territory that very little oil was obtained. 

Operations were carried on in the Mahoning valley for about four years, 
and a few isolated wells were worked until within a few years; but the sur- 
face water gradually compelled the abandonment of the whole region. Some 
future day may see the locality in the hands of a wealthy corporation, the 
wells cleaned and plugged, and a successful business inaugurated, for there 
is no doubt but the material exists in large quantities, requiring only judi- 
cious management to develop a large and profitable industry. Experimental 
operations have been carried on for a number of years along the Slippery 
Rock creek, at times promising complete success; but the same difficulties 
encountered along the Mahoning have existed here, and only a general sys- 
tem of operations, under one control, will make the business profitable. 

Dr. Gemmill, at the iron bridge on the Slippery Rock, has been experi- 
menting for a series of years, and is reported to have lately succeeded in 


making a valuable discovery. At the latest accounts there were three wells 
in one vicinity producing altogether twenty-three barrels of fine lubricating 
oil daily. In 1863, Messrs. Smith & Collins sunk a well in this vicinity, 
which yielded altogether about four thousand barrels, when the surface water 
drowned it. A company, known as the ‘‘ New Castle Oil Company,” with 
abundant capital, are operating on the Slippery Rock, and there is evidently 
a determination on the part of operators to test the matter thoroughly. A 
new oil-refinery has lately been put in operation at New Castle for the refin- 
ing of these lubricating oils. 

Lawrence county is rich in minerals. Her coal and iron deposits, her fer- 
riferous limestone, and her fire-clays and inexhaustible building stone, are 
tangible realities ; and, predicating nothing upon her prospective and even 
probable wealth in oil, these first-mentioned minerals alone will eventually 
be utilized to an extent not now foreseen, and she cannot fail of becoming 
one of the most prosperous counties in the State. 
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ERECTION AND ORGANIZATION OF LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


ORGANIZATION. 


TuE history of the movement having for its object the erection of a new 
county from portions of Mercer, Beaver and Butler counties, is a very inter- 
esting one. The subject began to be agitated as early as 1820, and was per- 
sistently continued, through many failures and disappointments, until the 

pring of 1849 saw the effort crowned with success. The people within the 
limits of the proposed new county had many valid reasons for the move- 
ment. The town of New Castle was a growing place, finely located for busi- 
ness, and a point where numerous roads converged from all parts of the 
surrounding country. The line between Beaver and Mercer counties passed 
through the borough of New Castle, cutting it in twain, and compelling its 
inhabitants to attend the two widely separated capitals of Beaver and Mercer 
counties, in the transaction of all their legal business. Any process issued 
in either county against parties living in New Castle, could be readily avoided 
by stepping across the county line. New Castle was centrally and conveni- 
ently located for the business of the region proposed to be formed into a new 
county, and, in the nature of things, must sooner or later become a large and 
flourishing town. Prominent among those who advocated the division, were 
Hon. L. L. McGuffin, Wm. Dickson, Wm. Moore, John L. Warnock, Joseph 
T. Boyd, James Dickson, Isaac Dickson, Thomas Falls, Joseph Kissick, 
John N. Euwer, Dr. Charles T. Whippo, James Cubbison, and many others, 
inhabitants both of the borough and the surrounding country. A thor- 
ough organization was effected, and year after year saw petitions presented 
to the Legislature, which as often resulted only in disappointment. 


The opponents of the scheme were equally untiring in their determination 
to defeat the project. They urged, also, two very good reasons against it: 
First, that the counties out of which it was proposed to erect the new one, 
were small enough already; and, Secondly, and by far the most important 
objection from a partizan standpoint, the two counties of Mercer and Beaver 
were strong Whig counties, and the townships to be included in the new 
county were the strongest Whig townships. By taking them out, both the 
before-mentioned counties would become Democratic. In other words, the 
Whigs would gain one county and lose two by the operation. Consequently, 
the Whigs were opposed to the project from political considerations, and the 
Democrats in favor of it for the same reasons. This state of things was af- 
terwards turned to good account by the friends of the measure. Matters 
continued in sfa¢u guo until about 1840, when the advocates of the division 
adopted a new line of policy, and began making friends of the Democratic 
party. Party lines were ignored, and “protective tariffs” and “State 
rights” forgotten in discussing the all-absorbing topic. By indefatigable 
exertions, the friends of the measure at length succeeded in electing their can- 
didates to the: Legislature, but only to be again disappointed by their prov- 
ing recreant to the interests committed to them. But the people would not 
give up the matter; they adopted the well-known motto of the gallant Law- 
rence when going into his last battle with the British frigate Shannon, “ Don’t 
give up the ship!’’ and proposed to fight on until success crowned their ef- 
forts, and name their county in honor of the heroic Commodore—Lawrence. 


In the Fall of 1847 they succeeded in electing David Sankey to the State 
Senate, and at the next election for members of the House they elected three 


out of the four representatives which Mercer and Beaver counties were then 
entitled to. For Mercer county, David M. Courtney and Joseph Emery were 
elected, and for Beaver county, John Sharp, of Slippery Rock, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, who lived on the south side of the Ohio river. This last mem- 
ber was of course hostile to the movement. The friends of the new county 
now rallied all their forces, and put forth their utmost strength. Numer- 
ously-signed petitions were forwarded, and able men were chosen and sent 
to Harrisburg to look after them, and urge them to a successful hearing. 

Among those who attended the session of the Legislature was Major E. 
Sankey, who remained at his post until a bill granting their petition was 
passed. 

The bill for the division was introduced in the House of Representatives 
early in the session, but no action was taken upon it until the month of 
March, 1849, when it was passed by a two-thirds vote. It passed the Senate 
a few days later by a vote of twenty-two to eight, and was signed by 
Governor Wm. F. Johnston, on the dth day of April, 1849.* 

The influence of Senator David Sankey and his co-workers in the House, 
David M. Courtney, Joseph Emery and John Sharp, was very effectual in 
procuring the passage of the act. By the act the new county was to be 
called LAWRENCE, and the county-seat was to be located in the borough of 
New Castle. 

The people of New Castle were greatly rejoiced over the passage of the 
bill, and the friends of the measure called a public meeting, and had a grand 
barbecue, with roasted-ox accompaniments—the whole spiced and flavored 
with numerous patriotic speeches, the firing of guns, music and general re- 
joicing. 

The following named gentlemen were appointed to superintend the run- 
ning of the lines of the new county, and to fix the locality for the county 
buildings, to-wit: Colonel James Potter, Sr., of Mifflin county ; Hon. Wm. F. 
Packer, of Lycoming county, and Hon. Wm. Evans, of Indiana county. 
Mr. Packer failing to meet the others on their arrival at New Castle, May 
16, 1849, they appointed Colonel John Potter, of Mifflin county, in his place. 

The State Commissioners selected as surveyor to run the boundary lines, 
Mr. Henry Pearson, with Lot Watson and Harvey Tidball as chain-bearers, 
and Henry C. Falls as axeman. The commissioners of Beaver and Mercer 
counties and sundry individuals accompanied the party in the survey, which 
occupied about four weeks’ time. Warner Pearson, son of Henry Pearson, 
then a lad of eleven years, was also with the party during the entire survey, 
An impression prevails extensively in the county that a portion of Butler 
county was included in Lawrence; but this is an error. 

The following are the minutes of the survey, as taken from the report of 
the State Commissioners, accompanied by a plat of the county, on file in the 
prothonotary’s office : “Commencing at a post at the corner of Wolf Creek 
and Slippery Rock townships, Mercer county ; thence north forty-two degrees 
west, with the line dividing said townships, three miles and three hundred 
and twelve perches, to a post, the southeast corner of Springfield township ; 
thence north eighty-eight and one-fourth degrees west, between the townships 
of Springfield and Slippery Rock, five miles two hundred and forty-four 


*See Session Laws of 1849. W 
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perches, to a white-oak stump, the southwest corner of Springfield township ; 
thence north along the line dividing Springfield and Lackawannock (now 
Wilmington) townships, three-fourths of a mile to a chestnut tree; thence 
south eighty-nine degrees west, parallel with the south line of Mercer county, 
thirteen miles two hundred and ten perches to a poston the Ohio State line; 
thence south with the said line eighteen and three-fourths miles to a post ; 
thence north eighty-nine degrees east parallel with the north line of Beaver 
county, eighteen miles two hundred and fifty-two perches to an iron-wood tree, 
on the line between Beaver and Butler counties; thence north two degrees 
west along the line of Butler county, nine miles two hundred and forty-four 
perches, to a post, the corner of Beaver, Butler and Mercer counties ; thence 
north thirty-five and three-fourths degrees east along the line between Butler 
and Mercer counties, five miles three hundred and ten perches, to the place 
of beginning.” 

The area within these lines is about equivalent to a square of nineteen 
miles, and would, therefore, contain three hundred and sixty-one square miles , 
or 231,040 acres. 

The ground selected by the State Commissioners upon which to locate the 
county buildings, was situated on the northeast corner of Jefferson and Law- 
rence (now Falls) streets, and was owned by Thomas Falls. According to 
the report of the commissioners, it was one hundred by one hundred and 
sixty feet in dimensions, with the longest diameter east and west. 


The following extra¢ts from the report shows that Mr. Falls agreed to 
donate the land to the county: “The said Thomas Falls has agreed to 
convey and assure, free of charge, to the Commissioners of Lawrence county 
und to their successors forever, the said lot of ground; and he further 
agrees that the streets and alleys forming the boundaries of said lot may be 
kept open for public use forever—all upon consideration that the public 
buildings of said county be placed upon said lot.” 


Wm. Evans. 
JAMES Porter, Sr. 


[Signed, ] : : 
OHN PorTeER. 


The site chosen by the Commissioners for the location of the county build- 
ings, seems to have been not altogether satisfactory ; and during the Fall and 
Winter of 1849, the excitement upon the subject became very great. There 
had been numerous competing sites, and the partisans of each had put forth 
strong efforts, and when the matter was decided in favor of the Falls 
location, the disappointed parties were loth to give up the contest. 


Absurd statements, regarding the ground selected, were put in circulation, 
und the matter was discussed in crowded public meetings, in the hotels and 
business places, in the street, and in the family circle. At length it was 
suggested by Colonel McComb and others, that the matter be settled by 
petitioning the Legislature to rescind their former action, and allow it to be 
decided by subseriptions—the locality securing the largest amount to be the 
one where the buildings should be erected. Various localities were discussed, 
including the lots where the Disciples’ Church now stands, those at present 
occupied by the new city buildings, the Maitland block, the one now occu- 
pied by the county buildings, and perhaps others. 


The County Commissioners elected in the Autumn 1849, were John K. 
Swisher, John Randolph and James Oliver, all of whom where in favor of 
choosing a new location. 


The movement, headed by R. B. McComb, Esq., and the County Commis- 
sioners, went on vigorously. Petitions and memorials were forwarded to 
Harrisburg, and subscription papers were circulated in favor of several 
of the localities mentioned. Finally, an Act, supplementary to the one passed 
in March, 1849, erecting the new county of Lawrence, was passed by the 
Legislature and approved by the Governor on the 25th day of March, 1850, 
the tenth section of which reads as follows :— 

“That the Commissioners.of the county of Lawrence shall, as soon after 
the passage of this act as shall be practicable, designate by numbers, and in 
such other manner as they shall think proper, four several sites for the loca- 
tion of the county buildings for said county, in or within one-fourth of a 
mile from the borough of New Castle, including the site already fixed by the 
Commissioners appointed for that purpose ; they shall also procure a book in 
which to receive subscriptions of monéy, land, labor and materials to aid in 
defrayiug the expenses of erecting said buildings for each of said sites, and 
shall permit all and every person, or persons, body politic or corporate, by 
themselves or their agent, to subscribe in either of said books such sum or 
amount of money, land, labor or materials, as he, she or they may think 
proper for the purpose aforesaid; and it is hereby made the duty of said 
County Commissioners to give every person or persons, body politic or cor- 
porate, within said county, every facility within their power to make 


subscriptions as aforesaid, for the space of two months from the time of 
opening said books; and at the expiration of said term they shall forthwith 
determine upon which of said sites as aforesaid the said buildings shall be 
erected, and proceed to erect the same in the manner directed by law, having 
due regard to the healthfulness of the site, convenience and interest of the 
citizens of said county, and the amount of subscriptions to each of said 
sites: Provided, That before proceeding to erect said buildings, they shall 
take such security as in their judgment shall be ample to insure the pay- 
ment of the whole amount subscribed to the successful site.” Section 12: 
“So much of the act to which this is a supplement, or any other law, as is 
hereby altered or supplied, or is inconsistent herewith, be and the same is 


hereby repealed.” Approved the 25th day of March 1850. 
Wo. F. Jonnston. 


The site where the buildings were finally located succeeded in obtain- 
ing the largest amount of subscriptions (some sixteen hundred dollars), and 
the lots were donated to the county by David Crawford. The Commissioners 
proceeded to advertise for sealed proposals for the erection of the necessary 
buildings under their plans and specifications, and the contract was let in 
August, 1850, to Messrs. James M. Craig and William Hamilton, for the 
sum of twelve thousand and four dollars; they being the lowest responsible 
bidders. The work was commenced in the Fall of that year, and the build- 
ings were completed in 1852. The plans, both of the court house and jail, 
were very materially changed from the original designs by the Commissioners 
during the progress of the work. The elaborate and costly portico of fluted 
Ionic columns, constructed of gray sandstone, was not contemplated in the 
original design, and material alterations were made inside the buildings, and 
much extra work was also done in grading the grounds, erecting walls in 
front, &c., which brought the total cost up to about $32,000. 

All extra work was arranged for and understood by the Commissioners and 
coutractors. Labor and material were very cheap in those days, and the ex- 
penses were probably less by one-half than they would be for similar im- 
provements at the present time. 

The court house occupies a fine and commanding position, fronting the 
west, and elevated some sixty feet above low water in the rivers. 


POPULATION. 


The population of Lawrence county at the time of its organization was, 
by the United States census, 21,079, including 132 colored. The population 
of New Castle, at that time, was 1,614, including 51 colored. In 1860, the 
population of the county was 22,999, and of New Castle 1,882. In 1870, the 
county contained 27,298, and the city of New Castle 6,164 inhabitants. 


FIRST COUNTY ELECTION. 


At the first election held in the fall of 1849, the following were the names 
of the county officers chosen: Sheriff, David Emery; Prothonotary and 
Clerk of the Courts, James D. Clarke; Zreasurer, Joseph Justice; Register 
and Recorder, James McClane; County Commissioners, John K. Swisher, 
James Oliver, John Randolph; County Auditors, Isaac P. Rose, Wm. 
Work, A. Galloway; Coroner, John L. Warnock. 

At the time of the organization of the county, Hon. John Bredin was 
President Judge of the Courts, with Hons. Jacob Bear and Charles T. Whippo, 
associates. The first election for judges was held October 14, 1851, when 
Hon. Daniel Agnew, now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, 
was elected President Judge, and John Reynolds and James Henry, Asso- 
ciates. Mr. Henry died, and Jacob Bear was elected in 1852. 

In 1856, Hon. Thomas Pomeroy was elected Associate Judge, and in 1857, 
Samuel Van Horn. 

In 1861, Hon. Daniel Agnew was re-elected President Judge, and Joseph 
Cunningham, Associate. 

In 1863, Judge Agnew was elected to the Supreme Court of the State, 
and Hon. L. L. McGuffin was appointed, and in October, 1864, elected 
President Judge in his place. 

In 1862, James McClane was elected Associate. 

In 1866, Samuel Taylor, and in 1867, Thomas Pomeroy were elected 
Associates. 

In 1871, Samuel Taylor, and in 1872, Thomas Pomeroy, were re-elected 
Associates. 

In 1874, Hon. Ebenezer McJunkin was elected President Judge, and Hon. 
James Bredin, Law Judge. 

In 1876, James P. Aiken was elected Associate. The four last named are 
the present incumbents. ho 
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The President Judges are elected for ten years, and the Associates for five 
years. 

The office of Law Judge was created by the new constitution, 1873. 

The following is a list of the county officers from 1850 to 1876: 

Sheriffs—1852, Andrew B. Allen; 1855, Robert Gailey; 1858, Silas 
Stevenson; 1861, Andrew B. ‘Allen; 1864, Thomas McConnell; 1867, 
David C. Rhodes; 1870, James Davis; 1873, James H. Cooper; 1876, 
William B. Miller. 

Prothonotaries—1852, James D. Clark (died Deceber 2, 1854), David M. 
Kissinger appointed to fill term; 1855, Cyrus Clarke (resigned); 1857, John 
S. Pomeroy; 1860, John Elder; 1863, John Elder, re-elected ; 1866, Jacob 
Haus; 1869, Samuel K. McGinness; 1872, 8. C. McCreary, re-elected in 
1875. 

County Commissioners—1850, John Randolph; 1851, Robert Bentley ; 
1852, William R. Wallace; 1853, Marmaduke Wilson; 1854, Robert Rey- 
nolds; 1855, William Carlon; 1856, William Gaston; 1857, Isaac P. Cow- 
den; 1858, Robert Fullerton; 1859, Thomas Cairns; 1860, James Forrest ; 
1861, John Wilson; 1862, William B. Lutton ; 1863, Jacob Rowland; 1864, 
Henry H. Emery; 1865, William Y. Greer; 1866, Asa Eckles; 1867, John 
H. Gormley; 1868, Alex. Carpenter; 1869, Joseph Douthett; 1870, James 
McLawrence; 1871, David M. Courtney; 1872, William McClelland ; 1873, 
Robert Mehard ; 1874, James D. Bryson. In 1875, under the new constitu- 
jon, three were elected: James Patterson, for three years; James D. 
Bryson, for two years, and Robert Mehard, for one year. 

County Auditors—1850, John Elder; 1851, John S. Foy; 1852, James 
C. Brackey: (Mr. Brackey died, and David Sankey was appointed in his 
place); 1853, Pearson McCreary (died in office); 1854, A. Tyler and 
Thomas Pearson ; 1855, William Drake and William Nesbit; 1856, Joseph 
M. Burns; 1857, James R. Miller; 1858, Isaac P. Cowden; 1859, Philo 
8. Morton; 1860, John H. Gormley; 1861, D.S. Robinson and Joseph R. 
Sherrard; 1862, William C. Harbison; 1863, E. M. McConnell; 1864, 
David Warnock; 1865, Zebina N. Allen; 1866, Peter R. Sedwick ; 1867, 
William M. Gibson; 1868, Matthew Stewart; 1869, John Jellison; 1870, 
Peter R. Sedwick and Robert Elder; 1871, John M. Power; 1872, George 
Y. Leslie; 1873, Lafayette Baldwin; 1874, John M. Power; 1875, Lafay- 
ette Baldwin, William Weller and George B. Gibson. 

County Treasurers—1851, Archibald Cubbison; 1853, James 8. Tidball ; 
1855, James Mitchell; 1857, Isaac N. Phillips ; 1859, Alexander Carpenter ; 
1861, E. I. Agnew; 1863, Matthew D. Tait; 1865, Wm. H. Shaw; 1867, 
Cochran Leslie; 1869, John A. Porter; 1871, Isaac Murdock, Jr.; 1873, 
Forbes Holton ; 1875, John Blevins. 

Registers and Recorders—1852, Hugh Moore; 1855, John Hoffman; 
1858, John W. Fulkerson; 1861, Robert Boyd; 1864, Sylvester Gaston ; 
re-elected in 1867; 1870, James Crowl; 1873, re-elected (resigned); 1873, 
Isaac Murdock, Jr., appointed (died) ; 1874, William W. Officer appointed ; 
1874, James C. Stevenson. 

District Attorneys—1849, W. P. Buchanan, appointed by Governor 
Johnston ; 1850, James Pollock ; 1853, David Craig; 1856, B. B. Pickett ; 
1859, John P. Blair; 1862, Robert Gilliland; 1865, J. Smith Du Shane; 
1868, O. L. Jackson; 1871, A. L. Hazen, re-elected in 1874. 

Coroners—1852, J. H. N. Peebles; 1855, Philip Miller; 1858, Daniel 
Leasure; 1861, Dr. G. W. Coulter (removed from county); 1862, Malachi 
P. Barker; 1865, Dr. A. M. Cowden; 1867, Malachi P. Barker; 1869 
M. P. Barker; 1870, J. B. Reinholdt; 1873, James Pollock; 1875, David 
P. Jackson. 

County Surveyor—Henry Pearson was appointed by the State Commis- 
sioners to survey and mark the original boundaries of the county, in 1849. 
He was elected Deputy Surveyor, in 1850, by a vote of the people, and there 
seems to have been no election for surveyor, afterwards, until 1865, when 
Mr. Pearson was again elected. He held the office until his death, about 
1872. There is no record of any surveyor for the county since 1865. 

School Superintendent—This officer is ‘elected by the School Directors of 
the county. The following gentlemen have filled the position since the first 
election, under an Act of the Assembly, of May 18, 1854: Thomas Berry, 
Stephen Morrison, Geo. W. McCracken, W. N. Aiken. 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


Senate—The State Senators, who have been elected from Lawrence 
county, are Hon. Wm. M. Francis, Hon. John Ferguson, and Hon. Samuel 
McKinley. 

Representatives—Thomas Dungan, 1851 and 1852; John D. Raney, 
1853; R. B. McComb, 1854, 1855, and 1856 ; G. P. Shaw, 1857 and 1858 ; 
J. D. Bryson, 1859 and 1860; John W. Blanchard, 1861 and 1862; Isaiah 


White, 1863 and 1864; Samuel McKinley, 1865 and 1866; Wm. C. 
Harbison, 1867; John Edwards, 1868 and 1869; David Craig and George 
W. McCracken, in 1870; A. P. Moore and Samuel D. Clarke, in 1871; 
A. P. Moore, in 1872 ; George W. McCracken, in 1873; E.S. N. Morgan, in 
1874 and 1875; J. Q. Stewart, in 1875 and 1876; and E.S. N. Morgan and 
J. Q. Stewart, in 1877 and 1878. 

The Representatives in Congress who have been elected from Lawrence 
county, are Hon. John W. Wallace, in 1860, William McClelland, in 1872, 
and John W. Wallace, again in 1874. 

Lawrence became a separate Representative district in 1871. Under 
the new constitution adopted in 1873, it became entitled to two Repre- 
sentatives in the State Legislature. 


FIRST COURTS. 


The first Court held in Lawrence county convened at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in New Castle, on Monday, January 7, 1850. It was 
presided over by Hon. John Bredin, assisted by Hon. Jacob Bear. 

The attorneys admitted to practice at that term, belonging to Lawrence 
county, were Jonathan Ayres, L. L. McGufiin, J. K. Boyd, David Craig, 
Lewis Taylor, W. P. Buchanan, D. B. Kurtz, J. Hoffman, D. C. Cossitt, 
John M. Crawford, Geo. W. Watson, John N. McGuffin and James Pollock. 
Attorneys were also present and admitted to practice, from Beaver, Butler, 
Mercer and Indiana counties. 

The court house was not completed ready for occupancy until 1852. 


ORIGINAL TOWNSHIPS. 


At the time of the organization of the county it was divided, like the 
original colouies, into thirteen civil sub-divisions or townships; these were 
Pulaski, Wilmington, Slippery Rock, North Slippery Rock, Mahoning, 
Neshannock, North Beaver, Big Beaver, Little Beaver, Shenango, Wayne, 
Perry and North Sewickley. Of these Pulaski, Wilmington, North Slippery 
Rock, Mahoning and Neshannock were formerly a part of Mercer county, 
and the remainder were taken from Beaver county. 

There have been material changes in the names and arrangements of the 
townships since 1850. The first new township formed after the erection of 
the county was Taylor, which was created from portions of Shenango and 
North Beaver, on the 19th of February, 1853. On the 138th of April, 
1854, North Slippery Rock was cut in two, and the two townships of 
Washington and Scott were formed from it, and the old name abandoned. 

On the 14th of February, 1855, Plain Grove township was formed from 
parts of Washington and Scott townships. Pollock township was formed 
May 28, 1858, from parts of Neshannock and Shenango townships. Upon 
the erection of New Castle into a city, February 25, 1869, this township 
was included within the city limits, and now constitutes the third and fourth 
wards. On the 15th day of February, 1859, Washington township was 
enlarged by taking a strip of land three-fourths of a mile wide from Plain 
Grove township, and another strip a half mile wide from Scott township. 
Union township was formed from portions of Mahoning, Neshannock and 
Taylor townships, September 10, 1859. 

Hickory township was formed from a part of Neshannock township in the 
winter of 1859-60. 


ANCIENT TRADITIONS. 


Evidences of the ancient or pre-historic people, sometimes known as the 
“ Mound Builders,” are not altogether wanting in Lawrence county, though 
they are not found as plentifully as in many other portions of the State. 
The most noted example of their work is undoubtedly the well-known mound 
situated near the village of Edenburg, and also near the site of the famous 
Indian village of Kush-kush-kee.* 

The traditions of the Lenni Lenape and Mengwe nations, whom the first 
Europeans found inhabiting the vast region stretching from the Atlantic 
ocean and the St. Lawrence river to the Mississippi valley and southward to 
the Carolinas and the Ohio river, point unmistakably to this mysterious peo- 
ple, who rose and flourished; who built extensive cities and gigantic forti- 
fications; who worked the wonderful copper deposits of Lake Superior, and 
who manufactured millions of the elaborate stone implements of war and 
husbandry still found upon the hills of the Ohio, the grand prairies of the 
West and the broad savannahs of the South. 

The Indian nations had a tradition that their ancestors came from the far 
western wilds of the continent many centuries ago, and crossing the great 
river Mississippi, which they called Mamoest-sipu, or river of fish, fell upon this 


*See History of Mahoning township, . 
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ancient people, and after many years of bloody and terrific warfare succeeded 
in driving the shattered remnant of the once powerful race toward the vast 
region of the South and West. After this great conquest, the Lenni Lenape 
and the Mengwe, who had joined hands against the 4egew7, as the conquered 
people were called, divided the country between them; the Lenape or Dela- 
wares, as they were known by the English, taking the region lying along the 
Ohio—the famed ‘‘ Za Belle Riviere’ of the French, and the Mengwe, the 
Troquots, or Six Nations, or Mingoes of the French and English, choosing 
the region lying around the great lakes and on both sides of the St. Law- 
rence river. 

These nations eventually grew hostile to each other, and in the wars which 
succeeded, the Zevape, were finally reduced from their former high estate 
to the condition of women, by the haughty Six Nations, whom De Witt 
Clinton called the ‘‘ Romans of America.’’ The first knowledge obtained by 
white men of this region was undoubtedly that of the French traders and 
explorers who pushed into the wilderness, and even penetrated as far as the 
west end of Lake Superior as early as 1616. 

Their missionaries had established themselves at various points in the 
vicinity of the northwestern lakes by the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and their great discoverer, the Chevalier De LaSalle, had penetrated from 
the head of Lake Michigan to the mouth of the Mississippi river in 1682, 

The date of their first appearance within the bounds of the present county 
of Lawrence cannot be certainly determined. They had two routes from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio river—one by way of Erie (Presq’ isle), French 
creek, and the Allegheny river, by which route came Captain Contrecoeur, 
in the Spring of 1754, when on his way to the capture of “the forks,” as 
the site of Pittsburgh was then called. The other route was from Presq’ isle, 
over the dividing ridge, and down the Shenango or Mahoning and Beaver 
rivers. They probably began to visit this region about 1731, for the colonies 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia were complaining of their 
encroachments in that year. The dominant Indian nation in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, at the date of their advent, was the Sexecas ; but there seems 
to have been several different tribes of the Senecas, the Delawares, the 
Shawanese, and, perhaps, others intermingled. The Neshannock creek is 
said to have been named by the De/awares, and the Shenango by the 
Senecas. The Cornplanter tribe of the Seneca nation (called after one of 
their chiefs), was the most powerful and numerous one in this region, among 
the lesser organizations. Their principal village was on the Allegheny river, 

The first white man who visited this region, from the English colonies, was 
Christopher Gist, the friend and companion of Washington, who went in the 
interests of the Ohio Land Company, on a visit of exploration, as far west 
as the Miami, in 1750. He did not, however, visit the territory of Lawrence 
county, but, probably, passed down the right bank of the Ohio river. 

It is probable that the first white man from “beyond the mountains” 
who visited the territory now comprised within the limits of Lawrence 
county, was Christian Frederick Post,* who was sent on a peace mission to 
the western Indians, in the year 1758, in advance of General Forbes’ army, 
then on its way toward Fort Duquesne. He arrived, according to his 

journal, at Kush-kush-kee, the Indian capital of King Beaver, on the 12th of 
August. This was twelve years previous to the settlement made by the 
Moravian missionaries Zeisherger and Senseman, at what is now Moravia 
station, 

Whether “King Beaver” was identical with the chief Pack-an-ka, who 
ruled in the valley afterwards, we cannot know, but it is at least probable. 
On the 17th of August a grand council was held. All the chiefs and rulers 
for many miles around, were present, and there was also a French captain 
and fifteen men on the ground. Among the celebrated kings and chiefs 
present, were King Beaver, King Shingis, Teedy-us-kung, and Delaware 
George, of the Delawares, and there was present, also, a party of Shaw- 
anese and Mingoes. 


This French captain and detachment of soldiers, may, very probably, 
have thrown up the fortification described in the history of Taylor township, 
at old Moravia village. The times were precarious, and the French 
knew not at what moment the treacherous savages would turn against them. 
From that date, until the Spring of 1770, we have little or no account of 
this region. Hunters, traders, and trappers probably visited it, but the 
savages were undisturbed in their possessions. 

In April, 1770, two Moravian missionaries, Zeisberger and Senseman; 
came into the valley of the Beaver river, by invitation of the principal chief 
or king, the venerable Pack-an-ka. These missionaries had attempted to 
establish a mission at the mouth of the Tionesta creek, but meeting with 


*A Moravian Missionary. 


little encouragement, and not liking the rough country, they very gladly 
accepted the chief’s offer of land and protection, and commenced a settle- _ 
ment a little west of where the old village or hamlet of Moravia now stands, 
but in the course of a few weeks, finding the location too low, and subject to 
malaria, they crossed the river and made their permanent settlement on the 
high bluff a little northwest from the present Moravia station, on the E. and 
P. railway. The mission remained and flourished for nearly three years, 
when for some reason they were persuaded to move farther west, and, accord- 
ingly, they destroyed their church building, and removed to a point on the 
upper waters of the Muskingum, in the present State of Ohio, in 1778, The 
largest village of the Indians, who appeared to have been mostly De/awares, 
was no doubt at Kush-kush-kee, which Post describes as being composed of four 
separate towns, and containing about “ninety houses, and two hundred able 
warriors.” Pack-an-ka was the head chief, or king, and his capital, called 
New Kas-kas-kunk, was located on the ground where New Castle now 
stands. Another town called Old Kas-kas-hunk, was located near the mouth 
of the Mahoning river. The principal chief, orator, and statesman under 
King Pack-an-ka, was called Guik-kik-an, who was aftewards converted to 
Christianity by the Moravians, and finally perished in the massacre at the 
mission towns in Ohio, in March, 1782. The king was never converted, but 
nevertheless remained the steadfast friend of the missionaries so long as they 
remained in the Beaver valley. 

The pedigree (so to speak) of the counties covering the territory from 
which Lawrence county was formed, is as follows: Zirs¢. Chester, one 
of the original counties of the province. Second. Lancaster, formed from 
part of Chester, May 10, 1729. Third. Cumberland, formed from part 
of Lancaster, January 27, 1750. Fourth. Bedford, formed from part of 
Cumberland, March 9, 1771. Fifth. Westmoreland, formed from part of 
Bedford, February 26, 1773; and, in 1785, a part of the purchase of 1784 
was added. Sixth. Allegheny, formed from parts of Westmoreland and 
Washington, September 24, 1788. Seventh. Beaver and Mercer, formed 
from part of Allegheny, March 12, 1800. Zighth. Lawrence from parts of 
Beaver and Mercer, April 5, 1849. 

The region covering about twenty counties in the northwestern part of 
Pennsylvania, was purchased from the Stix Wations by the Commonwealth, at 
the treaty of Fort Stanwix,* in October, 1784. 


The lands north and west of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers were surveyed 
into what were known as “warrant” and “donation” tracts. The former, 
supposed to contain an average of 400 acres to each tract, and the latter, 
(which were surveyed to accommodate the soldiers of the Pennsylvania line, 
who served during the Revolution,) into tracts of 200, 250, 300 and 500: 
acres, 


Soldiers’ certificates and warrants were purchased and speculated in by 
immense corporations, “ Population” and “Land companies,” and by indi- 
viduals, The most prominent of these were the “Pennsylvania Population Com- 
pany” and the “Holland Land Company.” Considerable tracts known as 
“academy lands,” &c., were reserved for the benefit of schools and churches. 


An act passed the State Legislature on the 3d of April, 1792, providing 
that all the lands north and west of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers and 
Conewango creek, not heretofore reserved for public or charitable purposes, 
should be offered for sale to persons who would cultivate, improve’and settle 
them, at the rate of seven pounds and ten shillings ($20) per hundred acres, 
with an allowance of six per cent. for highways. For such as had. made 
actual settlements, it was provided that warrants should be issued for tracts 
of not more than 400 acres to each settler. But by the ninth section it was 
provided, “That no warrant or survey to be issued or made in pursuance of 
this act, for Jands lying north and west of the rivers Ohio and Allegheny and 
Conewango creek, shall vest any title in or to the lands therein mentioned, 
unless the grantee has, prior to the date of such warrant, made or caused to 
be made, or shall within the space of two years next after the date of the. 
sale make or caused to be made, an actual settlement thereon, by clearing, fencing- 
and cultivating at least two acres for every hundred acres contained in one sur- 
vey, erecting thereon a messuage for thehabitation of man, and residing or caus- 
ing a family to reside thereon, for the space of five years next following his first 
settling of the same, if he or she shall so long live; and that in default of* 
such actual settlement and residence, it shall and may be lawful for this 
Commonwealth to issue new warrants to other actual settlers for the said 
lands or any part thereof, reciting the original warrants, and that actual set-_ 
tlements and residence have not been made in pursuance thereof, and so. 
often as defaults shall be made for the time and in the manner a 


*Now Rome, N. Y. 
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ulations contained in this act. Provided always, nevertheless, that if any 
such actual settler or grantee, in any such original or succeeding warrants 
shall, by force of arms of the enemies of the United States, be prevented 
from such actual settlement, or be driven therefrom, and shall persist in his 
endeavors to make such actual settlement as aforesaid, then, in either case, 
he and his heirs shall be entitled to hold the said lands in the same manner 
as if the actual settlement had been made and continued.” 

Soon after the passage of this act, John Nicholson applied at the land 
office for three hundred and ninety warrants, to be located in the ¢riangle, 
and for two hundred and fifty warrants, to be located on the waters of 
Beaver creek, representing in all about 260,000 acres. Before, however, 
completing his purchase, the Pennsylvania Population Company was formed, 
of which he was made President, and Messrs. Cazenove, Irvine, Mead, Leet, 
Hoge and Stewart, managers. 

The capital stock of the company consisted of 2,500 shares, which was 
laid out in the purchase of 500,000 acres of land. To this company 
Nicholson transferred his claims, and they perfected the purchase by pay- 
ing the legal price for them. In addition they purchased 500 more warrants 
for lands in the “donation” district. The terms of their purchase were of 
course those provided in the law—the payment of seven pounds ten 
shillings per hundred acres, and the making or causing to be made of a legal 
settlement on each tract covered by a warrant. In order to induce 
emigrants to settle on their lands, the company proposed to grant in fee 
simple to every settler one hundred and fifty acres of land, if he should 
comply with the requisitions of the law imposed upon ¢hem; and in that 
way it was designed that the occupant should secure his land, together with 
his implements, and the company should secure 250 acres through him. But 
the fact that each actual settler could secure for himself, by the payment of 
the stipulated purchase money, a tract of 400 acres under the law, 
prevented, in a great measure, the success of the company’s scheme of 
monopoly. Settlers generally, indeed, located themselves on lands covered 
by their own warrants, though in some cases these infringed upon lands of 
the company. In consequence, suits of ejectment were instituted against 
those who had encroached upon the lands to which the company had an 
incomplete title, and this state of things became a fruitful source of litiga- 
tion for many years.’”* 

The Academy lands were mostly situated in the southeastern portion of 
the county. Benjamin Chew, of Philadelphia, the owner of the celebrated 
“Stone House” at Germantown, which lost Washington the battle fought 
there on the third of October, 1777, secured a large tract of land in the south- 
ern portion of what is now Lawrence county, being in the present townships of 
Big Beaver, Wayne, Shenango, Slippery Rock and Perry. This tract was 
some four miles in width, and eight or ten miles in length, and was known as 
the “ Chew Traet.” It was mostly surveyed into 400-acre tracts, and each 
settler was allowed one-half for settling. 

The lands in the vicinity of New Castle were mostly “donation” tracts, 
and were entered upon soldiers’ warrants—a portion of them by the original 
holders of the warrants, but probably a majority by parties to whom the pat- 
ents had been sold and transferred. There was a body of land, located prin- 
cipally in the present Perry township, amounting to eight tracts, which was 
marked on the surveys “depreciated lands” or lands unfit for settlement, 
but it was found they included some of the finest lands in the county, and 
they were speedily taken by settlers. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


The first white settlers, following the departure of the Moravians, came to 
Mahoning township in 1793. They consisted of a party of about forty-five 
persons, who left Allegheny city with the intention of settling on the north 
side of the Mahoning river. They had a surveyor along, one Arthur Gard- 
ner, who professed to be able to locate the lands they were in search of, but 
they passed by the lands, and went as far west as the spot where Youngs- 
town, Ohio, now stands, where many of the party, becoming dissatisfied, re- 
turned to Allegheny; but about seventeen of them returned to Pennsylvania, 
and settled on both sides of the Mahoning. Subsequently to this settlement, 
others were made in various parts of the county, from 1795 to 1800. New 
Castle was first settled and a town laid out by John Carlysle Stewart and 
others in April, 1798. 


EARLY ROADS. 


When this region was first settled the only roads were Indian trails, which 
generally followed the larger streams, though they occasionally followed the 
_“diyides’”’ or high land between the streams, as was the case with the trail 


*From Surveyor General’s Report—1866, 


leading from Moravia to Kush-kush-kee. All the great trails in this region 
centered at Kush-kush-hkee, which was for many years the principal Indian 
town in this region, being the capital of “King Beaver,”’ anda place of much 
importance. A common means of locomotion was by canoe navigation on 
the Beaver and its branches, the Mahoning and the Shenango. The white 
settlers for several years had only foot-paths through the forest, along which 
they transported supplies and household furniture from Pittsburgh on horse- 
back, using the pack-saddle, The State of Pennsylvania at an early day— 
probably as early as 1805—appointed “viewers” to lay out and establish 
roads, which are to this day known as “State roads.” One of the earliest of 
these was laid out from the “Scrub Grass Creck” in Venango county, via New 
Castle, to Youngstown, Ohio. It passed through New Castle on North street, 
which at that time was the principal thoroughfare of the town. The Pitts- 
burgh turnpike was opened at an early day, and a road to Mercer was among 
the first running north from New Castle. The Beaver-river road was opened 
as early as 1805. It followed the river as near as practicable. The oldest 
road b.tween New Castle and Mercer passed through Fayette. Another 
was afterwards opened via Wilmington. 


NEW CASTLE AND NEW WILMINGTON PLANK ROAD. 


A company bearing the above title was chartered by the Legislature in 
1850. The first officers were A. L. Crawford, President; William Dickson, 
Secretary and Treasurer, and Shubael Wilder, G. W. Crawford, John M. 
Crawford, R. H. Peebles, Thomas Falls, Joseph Kissick and Frederick 
Rheinholdt, Dirctors. Work was commenced in 1851. The principal 
contractors were David Emery and John Morehead. The charter contem- 
plated a connection with New Wilmington, situated nine miles north of 
New Castle, but the road was only constructed to the coal banks, in Neshan- 
nock township, about four miles from the city. It was completed and 
opened to the public in 1852. Toll gates were erected, and Mr. A. Cubbison 
was appointed the first toll-keeper. One track consisting of three-inch oak 
plank, eight feet in length, was laid; the loaded teams coming into New 
Castle, taking the plank, and all teams going north using the portion of the 
grade not planked. The road bed was handsomely graded, and the track 
was so perfect that a common load for two horses was from three to four 
tons. It was an immense improvement over the old wagon road, and a very 
large traffic was constantly passing over it, 

A. L. Crawford served as President five years, and was succeeded in 1856 
by Thomas Falls, who served four years, when Frederick Rheinholdt was 
elected, and served two years. He was succeeded in turn by Henry C. 
Falls, in 1863, who continued to act in that capacity until the dissolution of 
the company, in 1872, when the toll gates were removed, and the charter sur- 
rendered. During the nine years, from 1863 until 1872, the following persons 
served as officers of the company: Henry C. Falls, President; William Pat- 
terson, Secretary and Treasurer; R. H. Peebles, G. W. Crawford, R. W. 
Cunningham, Shubael Wilder, Joseph Kissick, A. L. Crawford and Fred- 
erick Rheinholdt, Directors. 

These years were exceedingly satisfactory to the stockholders, in the mat- 
ter of business and annual dividends, and pleasant to the officers of the 
company. 

The road was a great convenience to the public, and was not only a source 
of profit to its stockholders, but also to the owners of coal lands, and to coal 
dealers, and the farming community generally. But when the iron rail and 
the powerful locomotive came into competition in the transportation of coal, 
the once valuable plank road was forced to succumb, for the very good 
reason that horse-power cannot compete with steam. 

During the palmy days of the road it was not an uncommon occurrence 
to see as many as sixty teams, loaded with coal and country produce, at the 
same time on the road. 

The old bed is now used as a turnpike, making the best wagon road in 
the county. 

WAR OF 1812. 


The portion of the counties of Beaver and Mercer, now constituting the 
county of Lawrence, was settled with the same thrifty, persistent and ener- 
getic race which originally peopled a large share of Western Pennsylvania 
—the hardy Scotch-Irish. Zealous in their religious belief and full of mus- 
cle.and brawn, they conquered the wilderness while they sang the “ Psalms 
of David,” and reared the church of round logs simultaneously with the 
dwelling and the school-house. 

At the breaking out of the war between the United States and Great 
Britain, in June, 1812, this region was quite thickly settled, and the people 
were not slow to respond to the calls of the State and Nation for volunteers 
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to preserve and defend the honor of the common country. A large number 
went from what is ndw Lawrence county, a portion of them in General 
Crook’s Brigade, which marched from Pittsburgh, in the Fall of 1812, and 
joined General Harrison on the Sandusky and Maumee rivers. Others were 
called to Erie at different periods, some going as many as three separate 
times. A few of these men had served during the Revolution, but most of 
them were too far advanced in years to enter the army.* During the Mex- 
ican war there were only a few who went out from Lawrence county. 

The record of Lawrence county made during the Great Rebellion is a 
glorious one. By reference to the Rosters furnished in another portion of 
this work, it will be seen that nearly four thousand men volunteered or were 
drafted in the county during the four years of the war. They served in all 
parts of the field of operations, from Georgia to Kansas, and from Pennsyl- 
vunia to Texas, and in all branches of theservice. Of those who went forth 
full of life and hope, nearly five hundred never returned, having laid down 
their lives in testimony of their love of country on the countless battle-fields, 
in the gory hospitals, and among the prison-pens of the Confederacy. Many 
came back maimed and disfigured for life, but with the proud consciousness 
of duties nobly perfurmed, and no stain left upon the escutcheon of their 
country. Lawrence county turned out a very large number of men in pro- 
portion to her population—the largest number being in the celebrated 100th or 
“Roundhead” Regiment. Her soldiers everywhere ‘bore themselves as_be- 
came intelligent citizens of the great Republic, and left a record which their 
children and children’s children, to the latest generation, shall ever cherish 
with the fondest recollections.t 


CANALS AND RAILWAYS. 


The Beaver Division of the Pennsylvania canal was completed to the 
‘Western Reserve Harbor,” about five miles above New Castle, in 
November, 1833, and opened for business. The Ohio division, called the 
“Cross-Cut” canal, was finished and opened for traffic in 1838. From those 
dates down to about 1871, when the canals were abandoned for transporta- 
tion purposes, a vast amount of business was transacted, and the canal 
system of navigation was considered the xe p/us ultra of all schemes having 
for their object the transportation of goods and passengers. 

The first boats constructed were calculated for both freight and passenger 
business. The first “ packets,’ which were calculated expressly for the 
accommodation of the traveling public, and which ran at a much greater 
rate of speed than the regular “liners,” were put on by Captain Thomas 
Campbell, Bridgewater. The pioneer boat was the “General Mercer,” which 
commenced her trips, in the Spring of 1843, between New Castle and 
Bridgewater, (now Rochester.) Subsequently, another line known as the 
“ New Castle Packet Line” was put in operation. These were built for both 
freight and passengers, and made night trips, hauling berths fitted up for the 
comfort of passengers. The days of the canal were busy and jolly ones, 
and many a veteran “ Captain” won his “name and fame ” by patient labor 
along the slack-water navigation of the Beaver valley. 

But the “ boatman’s horn” is heard no more, and the sailorless hulks 
lie here and there, slowly rotting in the sun. 


STEAMBOATS. 


The first and only steamer ever built in New Castle was built by Doctor 
Joseph Pollock, and put on the line between the city of Pittsburgh and 
New Castle. The builder was one Daniel Frisbie, a ship and steamboat 
builder from New York city. The vessel was constructed and launched at 
the canal basin in July, 1840. Frisbie knew how to construct a sea-going 
vessel, and he put his knowledge into practical operation in the construction 
of Doctor Pollock’s boat. The Doctor’s son Hiram, and his son-in-law, 
Captain William MeMillen, each had an interest inthe new venture. When 
completed and launched she was christened the “Isaphena,” after the 
Doctor’s daughter, and was put in command of Capt. McMillen. She was 
built as large as the locks on the canal would admit. After making a few 
trips to Pittsburgh it was found that the new vessel was built too sharp at the 
bow and too deep for the waters of the Beaver river, and accordingly a new 
flat-bottomed hull was constructed and her upper works and engine were 
transferred to the new hull in October, 1840. Doctor Pollock constructed 
two very peculiar wheels from an idea of his own, which worked in such a 
manner as not to produce any wake, and so avoided the washing of the banks 
which an ordinary steamer produces. The new craft was very popular, and 
took all the passenger business, until Messrs. Reed, Parks & Co., who were 


*A list of Revolutionary soldiers, and those of 1812 and the Mexican war, is given in 
another place, 
+See Military Record. 


running the packet line, constructed two new packets fitted up with sleeping 
berths and every convenience for passengers, and withal more comfortable 
than the steamer. These boats connected with a line of fine steamers at 
Beaver, and the passengers were carried between New Castle and Pittsburgh 
without delay. This new arrangement in its turn took all the passenger 
traffic from the “ Isaphena” and compelled the proprietors to seek other 
channels for business, and the steamer was accordingly put on the: 
Monongahela river, and ran for a number of months in 1841 between Pitts- 
burgh and Monongehela city. She was soon after enlarged and improved, 
and in 1842 was taken down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and put into 
the cotton trade between Vicksburg, Miss., and the region about the head- 
waters of the Yazoo river. 

Dr. Pollock came from Williamsport, now Monongahela city, where he 
had practiced medicine for twenty years, and settled on a farm in Shenango. 
township, then in Beaver county, in 1826. He removed to New Castle in 
1835, where he resided until his death, in 1856. He practiced medicine 
only among a limited few after he came to New Castle. 

Dr. Pollock was a member of the Legislature in 1831-2, and at one time 
a member of the State Equalization Board. He was also superintendent of- 
the Beaver division of the canal, in 1841-42-43. The doctor was a 
strict and earnest advocate of temperance from his fourteenth year, at which 
date he was in college, and was the only one in his class who abstained from 
the cup. He lived to see his classmates all fill the drunkard’s grave. 


RATLWAYS. 


There are four lines of railway which traverse the county or some portion 
of it. These, in the order of their construction, are the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago, completed through a portion of Little and Big Beaver 
townships in 1850-1; the Erie and Pittsburgh, completed to New Castle 
from the South, June 15th, 1864; the Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh, completed in 1864, and the New Castle and Franklin, opened in the 
Summer of 1874. 


The P., F. W. and C. railway has about - 4 miles of track. 


The E. and P. railway about - - - 24 eeceriiae 

The A., Y. and P. railway about: - 10 “« « ¢ 

The N. C. and F. railway about - 2 1900 vine te 

Coal roads about . - - : 10 “© « « 
Total miles in the county, - - 60 


The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago road is one of the great trunk 
lines of the country, connecting the greatest grain, lumber and provision 
market in the world with Philadelphia and other seaboard cities. It does a 
very heavy business. The Erie and Pittsburgh, as its name indicates, con- 
nects the Ohio river and Lake Erie, and is also a heavy business line. The 
Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburgh connects the lines centering at the 
latter point with the Ohio system, and is doing a fair proportion of the busi- 
ness of the region through which it passes. The New Castle and Franklin 
line opens up a connection with the oil regions. These lines all handle large 
quantities of coal and coke. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


The county of Lawrence contains about 361 square miles, equivalent to 
231,040 acres. According to the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics for the years 1873-74, the number of acres of forest land in the 
county was 49,500, which, deducted from the whole number of acres, leave 
181,540 acres of cleared land, or land destitute of timber. The amount of: 
swampy or untillable land is not shown, but there are probably about 150,- 
000 acres of land suitable for cultivation. 

The assessed valuation of the real and personal property for the year 1875. 
was $4,958,000. The number of taxables in the county, at the same date, 
was 7,085, and the amount of county taxes levied for the same year, was. 
$50,801.35, equal to about $7 per capita to each tax-payer. 

The following figures for Lawrence county were furnished to the Bureau 
of Statistics by Mr. Luther Sample,ta practical farmer. They are given for 
the years 1874-75 : 


Number of acres under cultivation, . : . : 150,000 
Value of the same, per acre, . : A : : $50 00 
Total value of improvements, . : ‘ . . $12,000,000 
Bushels of wheat raised, . ; . M * ‘. 250,000 
Bushels of rye raised, ‘ : : P , . 25,000 
Bushels of Indian corn raised, . f : 7 x 400,000 
Bushels of oats raised, : . : : : 7 500,000 


Bushels of barley raised, ..  _. Awih gl 20,000 
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Bushels of buckwheat raised, . : th veg f 80,000 
Bushels of peas and beans raised, ‘ : : 1,100 
Bushels of common potatoes, ye Wa 400,000 
Bushels of clover seed, .. : { ‘ : : 1,000 
Bushels of grass seed, i é ; ft ies : 200 
Pounds of wool, - 300,000 
Pounds of butter, , ; : ; 800,000 
Pounds of cheese, . : * ; ’ ; : 10,000 
Pounds of flax, ; ; 5 ; : ’ : 60,000 
Pounds of maple sugar, . F f ‘ : ; 5,000 
Pounds of honey, 5 F : 4 : ‘ 14,000 
Pounds of beeswax, . : : : : : ; 200 
Tons of hay, . iat 2 E é ; ; : 30,000 
Gallons of wine, : : : : ; : 5 500 
Gallons of milk sold, ; 1 , ; ‘ ; 20,000 
Gallons of sorghum molasses, . : : ; A 1,500 
Gallons of maple molasses, ; : : ‘ a 2,000 
Total value of all farming implements, $350,000 
Number of men employed on farms, ‘ : : 500 
Average wages per month, , ; : ‘ : $25 00 


Average wages per day, . : ; ; : ‘ $1 25 
The Lawrence County Agricultural and Horticultural Society was organ- 
ized in 1852. In 1853, the following were its officers: President, R. W. 
Stewart ; Vice-Presidents, Thomas Cunningham and W. P. Hamilton; Sec- 


retary, D. Craig; Treasurer, Webster Justice; Managers, John Simpson, 
John K. Swisher, William Brown, J. P. Cowden, William Blanchard, and 
Thomas Pearson. 

The society, in 1852, offered premiums to the amount of $450. In 1853, 
premiums awarded, $250. The society leased, for the term, of ten years, 
four and a-half acres of land near the borough of New Castle. 

The receipts for the year 1855, were $937.50. Amount of premiums 
paid, $500. 

The premiums paid in 1856 amounted to $510. 

In 1857 the total receipts were $670.50. 

Amount of premiums paid in 1858, $713.25. Since the last named year, 
the society has held no fairs. 

The Lawrence County Agricultural Society, of Harlansburg, was organ- 
ized in 1871. Andrew Nelson, President; Alexander McBride, Jr., Vice- 
President; Jesse B. Locke, Secretary ; W. E. Kirker, Treasurer. 

Three annual fairs have been held. The average annual premiums paid 
since its organization, have been $1,500. The lands occupied by the society 
are leased—value, $7,000. 

We have no statistics at hand showing the number of domestic animals 
in the county, later than the year 1870, and as the numbers then given have 
been materially changed, we omit them. It will be seen that the county is 
extensively engaged in the cultivation of grain, particularly wheat, Indian 
corn, and oats. Large amounts of wool and hay are also produced, and the 
cultivation of the potato is very extensively carried on. 


Modo mo) ue Led ClTY On NEW CASTLE 


The history of New Castle, as the home of a civilized community, dates 
back to the early part of the year 1798; but before the white man trod the 
hills and valleys of Western Pennsylvania, before even the restless and ad- 
venturous pioneers and avant courters of the English and French Colonies 
had begun to make their appearance here, the red race, familiarly known as 
the American Indians, had for unknown ages occupied the soil and followed 
the wild and untamed pursuits of barbarian life—the chase and the war path. 
On the ground where New Castle-now stands a powerful chief or “king” of 
the De/awares, or, as they were known by their Indian title, the Lenape, had 
his headquarters. He was called Pack-an-ke in the Delaware tongue, and 
most probably answered to the name of “ King Beaver’’ among the white ad- 
venturers of the early days. We find Christian Frederick Post speaking of 
this man in the journal which he kept of his adventures among the natives 
in this vicinity in 1758, when he was sent on a mission of peace in advance 
of General Forbes’ army. 

The dominant people in this region were the Six ations or [roquois of the 
French, the ancient Mengwe of Indian tradition, the formidable rivals of the 
Lenape, and eventually their conquerors, sometimes known as the Romans 
of America, (so called by De Witt Clinton). The particular tribe who were 
nominal masters of the immediate region comprising Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, and having their council seat at or near the present city of Buffalo, 
was the Seveca. But various tribes and fragments of other nations were 
dwelling in the same locality: Sexecas, Delawares, Munseys, Shawanese, 
&c., &c., living quietly and peaceably together and occupying the same 
hunting and fishing grounds in common. Two villages of the Lenape or 
Delawares were in this locality: one at the mouth of the Mahoning river, 
called Kas-kas-kunk; the other upon the site of New Castle, and called 
New Kas-kas-kunk. The latter town was the capital of Pack-an-ke. 
Another famous Indian town was located on the Mahoning, near to the pre- 
sent town of Edenburg; and known as Kush-kush-kee. The principal sub- 
ordinate chief and councilor of King Pack-an-ke was Glik-kik-an, famous 
as a warrior, a statesman and an orator. 


FIRST SETTLERS IN NEW CASTLE. 


John Carlysle Stewart, two brothers-in-law, John and Hugh Wood, and 
John MeWhorter—all from the neighborhood of New Castle, Delaware, came 


* We have used Mr. Penn’s history of New Castle liberally in this connection. 


together early in the season of 1798, and located on the ground where New 
Castle now stands. This portion of the country was mostly surveyed into 
what were known as “donation lands,” set apart for the use of the soldiers 
of Pennsylvania who served in the American army during the war of the 
Revolution. The line between the original counties of Beaver and Mercer 
was the boundary between the first and second “donation” districts. South 
of this line was the first, and north of it was the second district. 


Commencing at the northwest corner of lot No. 88 of these lands, the line 
of survey made an obtuse angle to the northeastward across lot 89; thence 
across lot 90 it ran almost exactly northeast, and from thence, at the south- 
west corner of lot No. 1953, it ran straight east beyond the Neshannock 
creek, This deviation in the south line of the second district left a strip 
commencing at a point two miles west of New Castle, and widening until it 
reached the Shenango river at a spot a little below the bridge on Grant street. 
At this place the gore was about ninety rods in width, and continued the 
same eastward to the present city limits. This gore was called a “vacancy.” 
There is considerable diversity of opinion regarding the amount and location 
of lands purchased by Stewart, but there is no doubt he owned all of the 
“vacancy” lying between the Shenango river and Neshannock creek, and 
his purchase most probably extended eastward for some distance beyond the 
creek, perhaps far enough to cover altogether about 400 acres. That por- 
tion lying west of the Shenango river, amounting to 117 acres and 38 poles, 
was taken by Cornelius Hendrickson. Lot No. 89, lying a little northwest 
of Sankey’s addition to New Castle, was taken by Joseph and Samuel Cox ; 
No. 90, lying immediately east of Cox, and running across the river, was ta- 
ken by Samuel McCleary; lot No. 1953, lying next east of McCleary, Craw- 
ford White settled on; lot No. 1951, next east of Crawford White, was taken 
by Henry Falls. The “vacancy” occupied by Stewart was south of White’s 
and Falls’ land. 


This gore or “vacancy” occurred through imperfect or careless survey- 
ing, and it is perhaps not wonderful that the surveyors of that day, when 
the country was a vast wilderness, in running their lines through the woods, 
and over hills and dales, should have failed to make every lot come out just 
so many acres, or the lines to be exactly true, and all the corners right-angles. 


The original town-plat, comprising about fifty acres, was laid out by John 
Carlysle Stewart, in April, 1798, as appears by the records of Mercer county. 
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At that date the territory was within the limits of Allegheny county, which 
extended northwards to the lake. 

The plan of the new town was a very good one, lying with the cardinal 
points of the compass (or nearly so), and having wide, straight streets and 
an open market-space, 440 by 190 fect in the center, since curiously called 
“the Diamond.” Mercer county was erected March 12,1800, and the south 
line of this county was also the southern boundary of the town. 

Stewart and McWhorter were both practical surveyors, but the latter, on 
account of having the best instruments, made the survey and Jaid out the 
new city. When the plat was completed, it was unanimously named New 
CastTLE, in honor of the chief town of the State from whence they came. 

The town was bounded on the north by a line running east and west 
through the center of the blocks lying next north of North street, from the 
left bank of the Shenango river eastward to Apple alley; thence south to the 
Neshannock creek; thence west along the line afterwards dividing Beaver 
and Mercer counties to the Shenango river; thence northerly along the river 
to the place of beginning. 

The site of the town was a sort of g/ade or open bottom, destitute of large 
timber, but covered with a dense growth of grass and hazel bushes. Along 
the Neshannock was a thicket of wild plum and crab-apple trees, and here 
and there scattered over the plat were clumps and clusters of black and jack 
oaks. According to the best authority we have been able to obtain, a large 
share of the lots in the new town were disposed of by lottery, most probably 
at several different times, for when first laid out there were not people enough 
to have made it profitable. Lotteries were quite common and popular in 
those days, and even religious societies did not scruple to raise funds by 
means of them. 

It is very probable that John Carlysle Stewart erected the first cabin in 
New Castle, though Joseph Townsend, Jr., who came soon after the first 
named party, is sometimes credited with the honor. At all events, Stewart 
owned the Jand upon which the town was laid out, and would be very likely 
(seeing that he came to make a permanent stay) to have put up some kind 
of a shelter. 

His cabin, built of round logs, stood near what is now known as the Falls 
spring; and he lived there until as late as 1810, after which he seems to have 
changed his place of above, but just where he removed to is very uncertain. 
Some accounts say he crossed the Neshannock and lived on land owned by 
him on the east side. 

John Carlysle Stewart is described as a large raw-boned man, of Scotch- 
Trish descent, quite well educated, somewhat aristocratic, and not particularly 
inclined to hard labor. Of his early history very little is known, but he was 
said to have been born in or near Philadelphia, and to have lived in his 
younger days near New Castle, Delaware. The date of his birth is supposed 


to have been about 1765, as a daughter of his, now living in the State of 


Indiana, thinks he was about ten years old at the breaking out of the Rev- 
olutionary war. His father, Robert Stewart, was a major in the American 
army during the war, and possibly his son, John C., may have located land 
upon @ warrant drawn by him for services. It is claimed by the oldest citi- 
zens of New Castle that John C. Stewart was the first Justice of the Peace 
in the place, which is altogether probable. At all events he was holding the 
office in 1807, according to an acknowledgment on an old deed now in pos- 
session of Joseph S. White. 

He was connected with a number of public enterprises, looking to the ad- 
vancement of his town, at various periods during his stay in the place, from 
1798 down to 1821-2-8, when he removed to Ohio. Of him more hereafter. 

‘Among the earlier scttlers who followed Stewart and his three com- 
panions, were Joseph Townsend, Jr., who came before his father and 
brothers, and very soon after Stewart, and built a log cabin near where 
the old Dickson tannery was afterwards located, and Wm. Munnel, a 
blacksmith, who put up his cabin on the ground now occupied by Shaw & 
Waddington’s iron foundry. Munnel’s building was a curiosity. It was a 
long building, built of logs, and divided into three compartments—a 
dwelling at one end, a horse-stable in the middle, and a blacksmith shop in 
the other end. Jobn Watson, from Penn’s Vaucy, Pa came some time 
during the same year (1798), and built a cabin across the strect, cast from 
Munnel’s. 

Cornelius Hendrickson and his son Daniel had each a cabin on the west 
bank of the Shenango, in the present township of Union. They established a 
ferry, probably, during the year 1798, over the Shenango at what is now the 
west end of North street. Thomas, another son of Cornelius Hendrickson, 
settled in what is now Taylor township, and his son Cornelius, Jr., settled 
east of New Castle on land purchased of Stewart. 


Jesse Du Shane, father of Joseph T. Du Shane, now living on Pittsburgh 
street, came from the State of Delaware to Beaver, in 1802. In the Fall of 
the same year he came to New Castle, and built a cabin near where Isaac 
Dickson now resides. He brought his family to their new home in February, 
1803. The journey from Beaver to New Castle was made in a large canoe 
belonging to Daniel Hendrickson. Joseph Townsend, Sr., and the well- 
known Indian, Har-the-gig, helped to bring up the canoe and its motley load. 
This Indian, about that time, lived on the Neshannock, some four miles 
above New Castle. When Mr. Du Shane settled in New Castle, there were 
but four cabins between the Shenango and the Neshannock, and these be- 
longed to J. C. Stewart, Joseph Townsend, Jr.,. Wm. Munnel, and John 
Watson. About the year 1806, Mr. Du Shane built a new house of hewed 
logs, which stood on the lot just north of the two-story brick building on the 
northwest corner of Washington street and “the Diamond.” His lot ex- 
tended north to the alley. The building was about equal to three ordinary 
houses in those days. The same year he rented one of the rooms to Joseph 
T. Boyd, who opened a general store, and afterwards admitted John Wilson 
as a partner. 

Joseph Townsend, Sr., and his sons, John and Isaac, came in 1803. The 
old gentleman was a saddler by trade. The two sons learned the hatter’s 
trade of Thomas Evans, their brother-in-law, at Sharon, Beaver county. 
When they became of age, they started the business in New Castle, and 
were the next to open a shop after Isaac Jones, who was the first hatter— 
having commenced business about 1805. The Townsends probably com- 
menced about 1806-8. The old gentleman lived in a house which his son 
Joseph built for him, for some years. In his old age he lived with his 
other sons until his death, which took place about 1825. Z 

Jared and Robert Irwin, James Reynolds, Nicholas Vaneman and Benja- 
min and John Elliott, all settled in New Castle previous to, or about, 1800. 

Jesse Du Shane married Lydia Zanes Townsend, daughter of Joseph 
Townsend, Sr. He died in New Castle, January 1, 1866, at the ripe old age 
of ninety-five years and one month, in a house nearly opposite where his son, 
Joseph T. Du Shane, Esq., now resides, on Pittsburgh street. His wife died 
in 1855, aged 84 years. 

The second daughter of Joseph Townsend, Sally, married Thomas Evans, 
of Sharon, Beaver county, and the third daughtér, Elizabeth, married Wil- 
liam Van Zant Smith, who died in Ohio. 


Among other very early settlers were John Wilson, two brothers by the 
name of Sampson, and Andrew Noble. The last-named individual was a 
great hunter, and came to New Castle about 1800, and built a cabin on what 
is now the Falls estate, near the brow of the hill. He brought with him a 
monstrous long and heavy rifle, carrying thirty-two balls to the pound. 
Some years after his settlement he became pecuniarily involved, and his 
creditor, Mr. Crawford White, levied on his “big rifle” for the debt. Mr. 
White always afterwards called the gun “Andy.” It was a fine weapon, but 
the boys used to say if a man lost or missed a shot, he could not afford to 
buy ammunition for a second charge, it cost so much to load it. 

Crawford White came from Cumberland county, Pa., settled on lot No. 
1953 of the “donation lands,” immediately north of Stewart’s purchase, in 
1804. He had a brother living in South Carolina, and when he sold out his 
property in Cumberland county, and prepared to come West, he went 
around by way of South Carolina, and visited his brother. From thence 
he came by way of Tennessee and Kentucky to Mercer county, and lived at 
New Castle for about two years, when he went back to Cumberland county, 
and married in 1806. Returning to New Castle he at once entered into the 
active pursuits of life. During the war of 1812-15, he went to Erie, proba- 
bly in 1813, as a member of Captain Fisher’s company, raised in and around 
New Castle. 

In 1818, Mr. White erected a grist-mill and saw-mill (both frame build- 
ings), on or near the ground where Raney’s grist and flour-mill now stands. 
John Tidball was the first miller, and operated the mill for Mr. White. 

The old gentleman died about the year 1834. His wife died in January, 
1875, at the great age of 97 years. 

John Elliott had the honor of erecting the first grist-mill in New Castle, 
which he did about the year 1800. It was situated on the west bank of the 
Neshannock creek, near where the Episcopal Church now stands. It was 
built, no donbt, of logs, and probably contained one run of “ Laurel hill” 


stones. The mill was in constant use until October, 1803, when it was par- — 


tially destroyed, but whether by fire or flood, tradition saith not—most likely 

by flood. 
Previous to the erection of Elliott’s mill, people were obliged to take 

their grain down the Beaver river in canoes, to Beaver Falls and bring it 
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back by the same conveyance, or take it on horseback to Allen’s mill, on 
the Slippery Rock creek, which latter was located at what is now Wurtem- 
burg, in Wayne township. After the partial destruction of his mill, Elliott 
sold out to Nicholas Vaneman, who proceeded to repair and put it in opera- 
tion. It was a primitive affair.* 

Of the men who came to New Castle with John C. Stewart, it appears that 
his brothers-in-law, John and Hugh Wood, remained in New Castle until 
about 1821 to 1823, when they left with Stewart and settled in Holmes county, 
Ohio, at Millersburg, where he died. It is said by some authorities that 
Stewart was elected to the Legislature of Ohio, and was nominated for a 
second term, but his shabby appearance defeated him. Others say he was 
beaten the first time, for the same reason, and did not run again. John 
MeWhorter, who laid out the town for Stewart, soon after returned East. 
He was of a speculative turn, and bought and sold lands, and frequently 
visited Western Pennsylvania, but eventually died, near where he came from, 
in Delaware. 

Stewart was engaged in various enterprises during his stay in New Castle. 
He was connected, with other parties, as early as 1803-4, in the erection of 
a grist and saw-mill, on the Neshannock, at the Devil’s Elbow, and about 
1810-11, in company with one Wilkins, changed his grist-mill into a forge, 
for the manufacture of hammered iron, it being the first mill for the manu- 
facture of iron in Western Pennsylvania. 

It would appear that Stewart: eventually became badly involved, and 
gradually lost all his property in and around New Castle, and was even 
reduced so much as to be forced to teach school for a livelihood. It is con- 
ceded, on all hands, that in his personal appearance he was altogether slov- 
enly, and he was, withal, rather indolent, and these facts may help to explain 
how he became unfortunate. It is said that he abandoned his unsold lots in 
New Castle, and they were afterwards sold for taxes. 

When he sold John Elliott the water power on the Neshannock, about 
1800, he probably sold with it quite a tract of land. Elliott sold to Van- 
eman, and he, in turn, perhaps, sold to Gillespie, or to Gillespie and Cheno- 
with. Gillespie’s Addition to New Castle was laid out in 1811, on lands 
which were a part of the “vacancy,” at first pirchased by Stewart. 


Stewart had one son, named John, and four or five daughters, one of whom 
married while they lived in New Castle. John died in Ohio, unmarried, 
and the girls married and scattered in various directions after the removal 
of the family to Ohio. Stewart’s wife was a Wood, a sister of John and 
Hugh Wood, before mentioned. 


Ratilesnakes were very plenty when New Castle was first settled, and it is 
said that on the day Joseph Townsend’s log cabin was raised, a horse was 
hitched to a pole, or the bushy top of a small tree, and driven around the 
spot, to trample the tall grass down, so the men engaged in the work could 
see the snakes, and avoid them. But these pests rapidly disappeared, and a 
rattlesnake is now.as great a curiosity in New Castle as an African lion. 

Wolves, of the large gray variety, were very plenty in the early days of 
the settlement, and howled nightly on the hills surrounding the town, and 
wherever a stray sheep or pig was found away from shelter and protection, 
he was licked up in a moment. They came careering over the hills and 
through the valleys in ravenous packs— 

“With theirlong gallop, which can tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire,’”’ 
and made night hideous with their mournful howlings. 

Deer and black bears were also very common. The last bear seen in the 
place was killed by Daniel Hendrickson, Joseph Townsend and Jesse Du 
Shane, on the hill immediately above where the present residence of Mr. 
John T. Phillips now stands, in 1804. It is said the bear weighed four hun- 
dred pounds. Du Shane cut off its head and hung it in his wagon-shop, to 
scare the boys away from his tools. It was undoubtedly effective. 


The first store in New Castle was opened by Joseph Townsend, Jr., who 
built a double log cabin on the northwest corner of North and Shenango 
streets, about the year 1800. In this building he commenced the mercantile 
business, and also opened a public house or “tavern,” as they were called in 
those days. Both the stcre and tavern were the first of this kind in the 
place. After a few years Townsend sold out his store to one Patrick Wilson, 
who enlarged and improved the business and conducted it on something like 
true mercantile principles. About the time that Townsend sold his store he 
put a small tannery in operation, which he soon after sold to William Dick- 
gon. In 1803, in company with James Reynolds, and some accounts say also 
with John Carlysle Stewart, as a partner, he built a grist and saw-mill at the 


*See article, “ Early Manufactures.” 
tSee under heading, “ Early Manufactures,” 
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head of the narrows on the Neshannock, which was run for a time, and sold 
to Stewart, or Stewart and Wilkins, who, about 1811, changed it toa forge 
for the manufacture of iron. 

It appears from the best information, that Joseph Townsend, Jr., died 
about 1811. His death was a great loss to the embryo town, for he appears 
to have been an energetic business man, who kept his talents and capital con- 
stantly employed for the benefit of himself and the place. Patrick Wilson 
continued the mercantile business for some time at Townsend’s old stand, 
when thinking the“ Diamond ” a better locality for business, he removed thither, 
and Townsend’s double log cabin soon after caught fire and was consumed. The 
spot was long afterwards known as ‘‘ The burnt cabins.’ At some period 
during his business operations, Joseph Townsend erected on the southwest 
corner of North and Mercer streets, a log cabin which Arthur Chenowith 
facetiously named “ Pokeberry Exchange,” on account of its peculiar color. 

North street was for a number of years the main business thoroughfare of 
the town, until gradually business shifted to the vicinity of the “ Diamond,” 
and from thence in course of time eastward to that portion of Washington 
street lying between the “ Diamond” and the Neshannock bridge. 

John Wilson was also one of the earlier settlers, having come in previous 
to 1803. He built a cabin at the foot of the hill near where the present 
residence of Colonel William H. Shawissituated. He wasaccidentally killed on 
the day that Reynolds’ and Townsend’s mill was raised, under the following cir- 
cumstances: It seems he had been to Thomas Hendrickson’s distillery, sit- 
uated near where Mahoningtown now stands, and was returning with a cart 
and yoke of oxen, and having, among other things, a barrel of whisky in 
his cart. On the way back, for some reason, the oxen became frightened 
and ran away, upsetting the cart and throwing Mr. Wilson out, and the 
barrel of whisky falling upon him killed him instantly. 


Mr. Wilson was the father of Captain James Wilson, well and favorably 
known as an influential citizen of Lawrence county. 

Cornelius Hendrickson, as before stated, settled on the west side of the 
Shenango river. His cabin stood very near where the glass works are now 
located. His son Daniel lived farther down the river, near where the rail- 
way depot is now, but farther towards the river. The location was washed 
away in November, 1835, when, during a great flood, the embankment above 
the State dam was cut through to save the town from impending destruction. 
The waters swept furiously into the gap and carried away a large tract of 
land, widening the channel of the river to nearly double its original width. 

Cornelius Hedrickson made.claim in 1798 of all the gore known as the 
‘* vacancy ” lying west of the Shenango river. It contained altogether something 
over one hundred and seventeen acres of land. He merely squatted on it. He 
appears to have had a sort of certificate of pre-emption to something over 
fifty acres of it, issued in 1800. It is probable that his son Oakey Hendrick- 
son obtained possession of one-half of the whole claim, for we find that in 
1818, George McDowell, said to have been a son-in-law of Oakey, and 
Ebenezer Byers came into possession of it and made an equitable divis- 
ion, and afterwards obtained a patent for the whole. Cornelius Hen- 
drickson was something of a practitioner of medicine, and was popularly 
known as “Doctor Hendrickson.” His practice partook somewhat of the 
Eclectic school, and more perhaps of the Thomsonian. His remedies 
were taken largely from among the roots and herbs of the country, and he 
is described as having been an excellent nurse. No doubt he filled an 
important position among the rugged settlers of that day, and perhaps 
accomplished as much good as many who in the modern day boast a classic 
and scientific education. He had a good deal of the character of Daniel 
Boone in his composition, not liking the restraints of civilization, and when 
New Castle began to assume the appearance of a town, he quietly departed 
for a newer country in the west. 

He is said to have been something of a surgeon, and was wont to catch 
frogs and experiment upon them in the way of reducing fractures. He had 
four sons, Oakey, Daniel, Thomas and Cornelius, Jr. Whether all these 
boys came with the old gentleman, we-are not certainly informed, but they 
probably did. Oakey removed about 1820, to Lancaster county, Pa. 
Daniel was associated with his father in the ferry, which they established on 
the Shenango when they first arrived in New Castle. He seems to have had 
charge of it and operated it for some years. He used a “dug out” or large 
canoe for ferrying passengers and freight, and sometimes made trips down 
the river. He probably had quite an assortment of canoes and boats which 
were hired to others when going to Beaver Falls to get their grain ground. 
Daniel accumulated some property aad undertoos to enlarge his sphere of 
usefulness. At one time he entered into a contract to construct a dam on 
the Neshannock on the site of the old Elliott-Vaneman dam, but before it 
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was completed a sudden flood carried it all away and with it a large share 
of Hendrickson’s hard earnings. He was the father of a numerous 
family, principally daughters, and many of the most respectable families 
of the community are connected with the famous squatter family of 1798. 

Thomas Hendrickson settled near the present site of Mahoningtown, where 
he operated a primitive distillery, which business was then as legitimate and 
respectable as any other avocation. It is also said of Thomas that he was 
something of a hunter, and could bring in as many wolf-scalps for the bounty 
as “any other man.” He died in Plain Grove township about 1830. Cor- 
nelius we have little knowledge of. He emigrated with his father to Ohio, 
where they both died at an advanced age. 


In the hewed-log building erected by Jesse Du Shane in 1806, a little north 
from Washington street, in the northwest angle of the “Diamond,” was 
opened the second hotel, or rather “tavern,” in the place. 

As before stated, Joseph T. Boyd kept a store in one room of this building. 
The hostelrie was called the “ New Tavern,” and had the first regular tavern 
sign ever seen in New Castle. It was decorated with seven stars, and sur- 
mounted with three wooden figures, dexterously turned in imitation of a pint 
and half-pint bottle, and a gill measure which stood beside the bottle. It is 
said that on the day in which this famous sign was raised, the jockeys had a 
grand horse-race, free to all comers, and the man who came out last treated 
the crowd. 

It was not long before Boyd required more room for his fast-increasing 
business, and Mr. Du Shane built for his use another log building, west of the 
corneron Washington street. Here Boyd continued his business until it be- 
came too large for the building in which it was located, when he associated 
himself with John Willson, and the new firm erected a building of logs on 
the northeast corner of the lot now occupied by the Disciples’ Church, where 
they opened the largest genera! stock of goods that, up to that time, had 
ever been seen in New Castle. 

When Nicholas Vaneman purchased the grist-mill of John Elliott in the 
Fall of 1808, he also purchased in connection therewith one hundred acres 
of land lying between New Castle and Croton. This land may have been 
purchased originally by Stewart, and he perhaps sold it to Elliott, or Vane- 
man may have bought of Stewart. Vaneman’s mill, after being operated by 
him for some time, was partially destroyed by one of those floods which, ex- 
perience proves, the Neshannock knows well how to get up. The dam 
was almost totally destroyed. A few remains of it were visible more than 
fifty years after its destruction. 

An interesting and tragic incident is connected with Vaneman’s misfor- 
tune, which is worth preserving. The miller whom Vaneman employed to 
run his mill was a man named Crane, who was naturally a little anxious 
about the property. Being on the ground on the day when the great ice- 
flood came tumbling and rolling down the creek, he was standing near the 
old-fashioned tub-wheel, and peering into the mill to see what damage had 
been done, when a sudden rush of ice made everything crack around him. 
Eagerly bending forward and pointing with his finger toward the impending 
wreck, he exclaimed, “The old mill is all gone to h—]!” In his excitement he 
lost his balance and fell into the wheel, which was in rapid motion, and was 
killed. His body was soon after recovered and laid out in one corner of the 
mill, which, after all the apparent danger, was only injured te a small extent. 


After his remains were laid out, a watch-dog was placed inside as a guard, 
the mill was locked, and the corpse left until the next morning. It is said 
that Vaneman would on no account consent to have the dead body in his 
dwelling. Crane, it appears, had no relatives, at least not in this portion of 
the country, and so all that he possessed was buried with him. This con- 
sisted of the clothes he wore, a pocket knife, a pipe and tobacco, and a few 
pieces of silver, amounting to between one and two dollars. His remains 
were placed in a rough box of oaken boards, and buried on the summit of 
Shaw’s hill. 


There was no burial ground at the spot chosen, but as the only burial place 
was on the west side of the Shenango, and unapproachable by reason of the 
flood (there being then no bridges over the stream), his remains were in- 
terred in the most suitable place they could find, under the circumstances. 
The place has no stone to mark it, and the locality is known to very few peo- 
ple. ‘This accident occurred, probably, in 1807. 


About the year 1808, Vaneman sold his mill, water-power, and land to 
James Gillespie, and removed to what is now Wayne township, then in 
Beaver county, and located about a mile east of Chewton, where he built a 
frame grist and saw-mill, and put a set of carding machines in his grist-mill 
in addition. 


The mills were situated on a small run that discharges into Beaver river. 
The amount of water was quite insignificant, but there was a fall of some 
eighteen feet, and with an overshot wheel, equal in diameter to the height of 
the fall, the power was sufficient for his purposes.* Mr. Vaneman died on 
the 24th of April, 1832. He was of German descent, and was born in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. He was twice married, and was the 
father of sixteen children. 


FIRST DEATH IN NEW CASTLE. 


The first death in New Castle was that of a small girl, the daughter of 
Wm. McComb, about 1802-3. Her remains were placed in a coffin made of 
oak boards, which were split from the log as rails are, and, probably, after- 
wards shaved down to a tolerable even thickness. The boards were fastened 
together with wooden pins, it being before the days of nails. The coffin was 
put into John Wilson’s ox cart, and taken to the first burying ground in the 
place, now adjoining the new Greenwood cemetery. The coffin was made by 
Jesse Du Shane. 

The first adult who died in the place was probably the same John Wilson 
whose cart transported the remains of Mr. McComb’s little girl to their last 
resting-place. As before stated, Mr. Wilson was accidentally killed, by being 
thrown from his cart, on the day Reynolds & Townsend’s mill was raised, in 
1803-4, 

FIRST POST-OFFICE. 

For several years after the first settlement of New Castle, the nearest post- 
office was at Fort McIntosh, on the site of the present town of Beaver. The 
mails were, most likely, carried on horseback, as is customary in all new 
countries. The first post-office in the little town was established in the year 
1812, under Mr. Madison’s administration, and the first Postmaster was 
Joseph T. Boyd. The office was located in the new log store built by him 
and John Willson, on the corner of the lot now occupied by the Disciples’ 
Church. Mr. Boyd must have been a very popular man, for he held the 
office from that date until about 1838, and afterwards for about eighteen 
months. 


EARLY PHYSICIANS. 


The first man to whom the title “ Doctor” was given, as stated before, was 
Cornelius Hendrickson, Sr., the grandfather of the present Doctors Wallace. 
The first regular physician in the town was Dr. John Dickey, who practiced 
very successfully, commencing, probably, about the year 1810. He lived in 
a log house which stood in what is now the front yard of Mr. Joseph Jus- 
tice’s residence. The Doctor entered the army early in the war of 1812, and 
died in the service sometime in 1813. 

The log house which he lived in was afterwards used by Joseph Justice, 
‘as a shop in his hatting business. A school was taught in it as early as 
1813, and it was also frequently used for singing schools, 

Next succeeding Dr. Dickey, came Alexander Gillfillan, a regular physi- 
cian and surgeon. He was a native of Ireland, and most probably of Scotch 
descent, and was born about 1785, so that when he first came to New Castle 
he was a young man about twenty-eight years of age, and his wife was eigh- 
teen. He studied medicine in Washington county, Pa. He afterwards 
removed to Pittsburgh, and when the war of 1812 broke out, entered the 
army to practice his profession. He remained in the service until the sum- 
mer of 1813, when he resigned. It is said that he never received any com- 
pensation for his services, and in addition to his time, he spent forty or fifty 
dollars for medicines for sick soldiers. October 21, 1813, he married Miss 
Elizabeth Patterson, and settled in New Castle a few weeks subsequently, 

The house in which he first lived was of logs, and stood near where Raney 
and Gordon’s mills are now located. He subsequently removed to a small 
frame house on North Jefferson street, on or near the present site of the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

On the 17th day of June, 1815, the doctor, in company with Joseph 
Justice, James Dunlap, and perhaps others, was drawing a seine in the 
waters of the Neshannock creek, near where the Etna Iron Works now are 
In some way the doctor got beyond his depth, and being unable to swim, was 
drowned, notwithstanding every possible effort was made to save him. Mr 
Justice came very near losing his own life in attempting to rescue him. Hi 
body was recovered in a short time, but too late to be resuscitated. The 
intelligence of his tragical death plunged the whole community into the 
most profound grief. He was the only physician in the place, and by his 
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skill and attention to the duties of his profession, and his affable and gen-— 


tlemanly deportment, had built up a fine and rapidly increasing practice. 


*From information furnished by George Hennon, 
TA list of all the Postmasters at New Castle is given in another place, 
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Every inhabitant felt that he had lost a friend. His widow, now Mrs. 
Blackburn, is still living near Mt. Jackson, at the ripe age of eighty-two 
years. She was born near Baltimore, Md., on the 25th day of March, 1795. 
Her father’s name was John Patterson, and her mother’s maiden name Mary 
Clendenin. Her parents were married on the 16th of April, 1793. 

Mrs. Gillfillan’s first child, James Harvey, was born August 3, 1814. He 
died of croup, November 22, 1814. Her second and last child was born 
about five-and-a-half months after the death of her husband. This child, 
a girl, named Mary A., grew up, and married Samuel R. Vance, with whom 
she is now living, a little below Mahoningtown. She is the mother of a large 
number of children, only five of whom are now living—three sons and two 
daughters. 

On the 27th day of December, 1821, Mrs. Gillfillan married Benjamin 
Blackburn, with whom she lived fifty-five years. Mr. Blackburn died April 
20, 1876, aged eighty-five years and six months. Mrs. Blackburn had no 
childreu by her second marriage. 


The next physician succeeding Doctor Gillfillan, was Doctor Quimby; 
following him were Doctors Cribble, Stevenson and William Shaw. The 
latter practiced medicine in New Castle very successfully for many years, 
and was greatly esteemed for his many social qualities and gentlemanly 
deportment. 

One of the early settlers in New Castle was John Gormly, described by 
Mr. Penn as a “low, thick set, middle aged man” who had a very large 
and muscular woman for his wife. He built a cabin of round logs on the 
southeast corner of Washington street and the “Diamond.” He settled 
about the year 1805, and was a shoemaker by profession. It is related of 
him that on the day in which his cabin was raised, having gone where his 
children were piling and burning brush and rubbish, and while engaged in 
giving orders about the work, his wife came up behind him and lifting him 
in her brawny arms threw him on a brush pile and told one of the children to 
bring some fire and they would burn all the trash together. Another anec- 
dote illustrates the love of fun and jokes which prevailed among the people 
of those times. It was some time in the year 1806; Gormly went into 
Crawford White’s store on North street to make some purchases; among 
other things he procured some eggs, and for lack of a better place, put them 
in his hat. Stepping out upon the street with the hat upon his head, he 
was approached by John Carlysle Stewart, who mashed his hat over his 
eyes, and then suddenly, before Gormly could wipe the streaming contents 
of the eggs from his face, disappeared around the corner. Stewart after- 
wards paid Gormly all damages. 

It is related of Stewart that when he was Justice of the Peace, he was out 
one day with Daniel Hendrickson, when they came suddenly upon a herd of 
deer. Hendrickson was about to shoot when Stewart exclaimed, “Hold! man, 
don’t shoot! don’t you know it is against the law to kill them now;I shall 
have to fine youif you kill one.” Hendrickson lowered his gun with great 
reluctance, to consider the question, when Stewart said, “ give me the gun,” 
and immediately fired and brought down the best deer in the lot, at the same 
time remarking with a smile, “ Dan, if one of those deer happens to run 
against a stump and break a leg, bring me a hind quarter!” 

Tradition also speaks of Wm. Munnel as a curious specimen of humanity. 
It wil! be recollected that he was a blacksmith (the first in the place), and 
built a “three-pen” cabin near where the foundry otf Shaw, Waddington & 
Co. now stands. He had his dwelling in one end, his shop in the other, and 
kept a stallion in the middle. His wife’s name was Lena Hendrickson, 
a daughter of Cornelius Hendrickson, Sr. 

Munnel was, or pretended to be, a Christian, and always had family wor- 
ship. He was also in the habit of indulging in a little profanity now and 
then, when excited, and it is said he would stop in the midst of a prayer and 
curse roundly, and then finish his prayer as calmly as if nothing serious had 
happened. 

The early inhabitants were a joke-loving set, and the jokes were of the 
practical kind. The prominent men did not scruple to borrow wood from a 
neighbor, (coal was then unknown), and especially if he had it all nicely 
prepared for the fire. It was also customary to watch whenever a neighbor 
killed a pig, and if he left it out after dark to go and quietly borrow it. 
Sometimes the stolen property was returned, but often the loser never saw 
anything more of it. He took good care, however, to revenge himself upon the 
luckless neighbor who accidentally left anything exposed, at the first 
opportunity. 

Among the prominent citizens of the early days of New Castle was John 
Willson, the merchant, and a partner with Joseph T. Boyd. He must not 
_ be confounded with the mau of the same name who was killed accidentally, 
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as before mentioned. We have no knowledge as to how long he continued 
in business with Boyd, probably some thirty years; but at all events he was 
long identified with the business of New Castle. He is described as being a 
man of imperturbable temper, cool and always self-possessed. He was a very 
prompt and energetic man in his business, and expected others to be equally 
prompt with himself. When necessary he would sue a dozen of his debtors 
at once, as may be seen by reference to the old Justice “dockets” of Arthur 
Hurry and William Dickson, still preserved in the custody of Alderman 
Bowman. 

He was kind and charitable to the poor, and accommodated many a worthy 
debtor when in trouble. Mr. Willson was successful in his business transac- 
tions, and accumulated a handsome property. He built the brick building 
on the south side of the “ Diamond,” now known as the “ Wilder House,” 
and also the large brick dwelling situated on the northwest corner of Wash- 
ington street and the “ Diamond.” It is said that when he abandoned the 
mercantile business, instead of selling out at auction he removed. what was 
left of his stock to the upper story of his dwelling, where some of it re- 
mained until the day of his death, April 10, 1863. 


EARLY JUSTICES. 


Arthur Hurry, the second Justice of the Peace in New Castle, was an 
Irishman by birth, and, like most of his countrymen, was blessed with a vol- 
uble tongue. He had a very fair education, but, beyond the fact that he 
served for several years as a Justice of the Peace, we have little knowledge 
of him. 

William Dickson, the father of Isaac and John Dickson, still residing in 
New Castle, was the third Justice of the Peace. He was a tanner by trade, 
and carried on the business for many years. 

Mr. Penn, in his.history of New Castle, tells a very interesting anecdote 
of Mr. Dickson’s son, Charles, who is now dead. It illustrates the adven- 
tures of “our boyhood’s days” so aptly, that we give it for the benefit of the 
rising generation. 


The boy had been attending the school taught by Joseph Thornton, who 
wore the dress so common in the eighteenth century—a cocked hat, knee 
breeches, ruffled shirt, big shoe buckles, &c. Thornton believed religiously 
in corporeal punishment, as a necessary portion of school discipline, and on 
one occasion had administered to young Dickson a pretty severe lesson. 
Thornton was an Irishman by birth, and very methodical and unrelenting 
in his management of the youngsters who came to him for instruction. After 
his punishment, the boy concluded he would run no more risks of a second 
castigation ; so, instead of going to school, he very quietly took refuge, dur- 
ing school hours, in the loft of Isaac Jones’ stable. His father, of course, 
supposed the boy was at school, and the teacher supposed he was kept at 
home for some good reason. About a week after the lad’s disappearance 
from school, Thornton met his father, and inquired the reason of his long 
absence. Mr. Dickson replied that the boy had been going regularly to 
school, as he supposed, but a comparison of notes soon convinced him that 
his son was playing some game upon both himself and the teacher. He 
therefore resolved to watch him. Cautiously following the next morning, at 
the regular school hour, he saw him enter the stable of his neighbor, Jones. 
Approaching closer, the boy discovered his father, and, just as he was enter- 
ing on one side, he dexterously slipped out at the other and ran off as 
fast as his legs could carry him. His father followed until he was out of 
breath, when he hired another man to undertake his capture, for the consid- 
eration of a quart of whisky. The new pursuer now started after the boy, 
and followed him so closely that he was compelled to seek safety by climbing 
a tree which stood on the bank of the Shenango, near the west end of North 
street. The pursuer came up, and ordered the boy to come down, but the 
boy said he “guessed not,” and no threats could move him in the least to 
quit his perch. An axe was procured, and a pretence made of cutting down 
the tree, but the truant still held out, and finally made a favorable capitula- 
tion, and came down. 

It is not recorded whether the man who treed the boy received his whisky 


or not. 


EARLY CHURCHES. 


The first church building in New Castle was erected by the Presbyterians, 
about 1804. Previous to that date the congregation had worshiped in what 
was called a“ tent,” which consisted of a board shelter for the preachers, and 
logs in front for the people to sit upon. Their first church building was of 
round logs, and stood near the present residence of Mr. John T. Phillips, and 
not very far from a spring which still bubbles from the hillside. Rev. Alex- 
ander Cook was the first pastor ordained and installed, in 1801. The second 
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church building, belonging to the Seceders, was built about 1814, and stood 
at what was then the head of Beaver street, though the street has since been 
extended northward, passing directly over the ground occupied by the 
church and burial ground. 

The Methodists were the third congregation to erect a church building in 
New Castle, which they did about 1815 or 1816, on the ground now occupied 
by the First M. E. Church, on South Jefferson street. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the time this church was erected. Mr. Seth Rigby, 
now living in Shenango township, says he hewed the logs for it before he 
entered the army, which he did in 1814. Mr. Joseph Justice says there was 
no church erected when he left the town in 1815. It is probable that both 
of these gentlemen are right. Mr. Rigby might have hewed the logs and 
they may have lain a year or two on the ground before the church was 
erected.* 

The town grew very slowly, and, consequently, the price of real estate kept 
a corresponding pace. In 1806, eight years after the place was laid out, it 
is said the best lot in New Castle could have been bought for sex dollars. 
Alexander Boyles, a blacksmith by trade, did actually purchase the whole 
square, bounded on the west by Beaver street and on the north by North 
street, for fen dollars. Boyles built a dwelling near the west side of his 
land, and a blacksmith shop near the northeast corner. As late as 1825, 
John Reed sold a lot on Mercer street to Thomas Rigby for thirty dollars. 


GILLESPIE’S ADDITION. 


In November, 1811, James Gillespie laid out an addition to New Castle, 
consisting of thirty lots, and bounded by Washington street on the south, by 
East street on the east, by Apple alley on the west, and extending to the foot 
of the hill on the north. This addition was probably on land bought of 
Nicholas Vaneman, and formerly a part of John Carlysle Stewart’s original 
purchase. 

The following is a list of the more prominent citizens of New Castle, in 
1813. John C. Stewart, Joseph T. Boyd, John Willson, Arthur Chenowith, 
Jesse Du Shane, Robert Wallace, John Frasier, Burton Rust, Alexander 
Hawthorne, Michael Carman, James Gillespie, William Dickson, Arthur 
Hurry, Samuel McCleary, Jas. Dunlap, Dr. Alexander Gillfillan, Crawford 
White, David White, Philip Painter, Alexander Boyles, Isaac Jones, James 
M. Cunningham, Daniel Hendrickson, Joseph Thornton, Samuel Parshall, 
Arthur G. Long, John B. Pearson, John Hull, John Downey, Elijah Farr, 
Jacob Quest, John Gormly and William Cox. Hon. James McClane and 
Joseph Justice also settled in New Castle, in 1818, 

At that date, there were four mercantile houses in the place, to wit: One 
owned by Joseph T. Boyd and John Willson, situated on the northeast 
corner of the lots now occupied by the Disciples’ Church ; one belonging to 
Samuel Parshall, situated on the north side of the same lots; one by Arthur 
G. Long, on the south side of the “ Diamond,” and one by John B. Pearson, 
situated on the east side of Jefferson street, not far from the present site of 
the United Presbyterian Church. 

Parshall owned a horse which he called “ Brandy,” and with which he 
brought his goods for replenishing his store from time to time, as his stock 
required. 

There were three hotels, or “taverns,” as they were then called, in New 
Castle. One of them was well known as the “Pokeberry Exchange,” and 
stood on the corner of North and Mercer streets. Another was in what is 
now known as the “Old Stone Corner,” on the “ Diamond,” kept by Arthur 
Chenowith, and the third was in a log building, situated on or near the 
present site of Clendenin’s block. It was kept by Robert Wallace. Two of 
these were log buildings, such as may at this day be seen on the borders of 
civilization in the newer States and territories of the Union. 

The trades and occupations of the citizens above enumerated were as fol- 
lows: William Dickson was a tanner; John ©. Stewart a speculator and 
manufacturer ; Samuel McCleary a stone mason; Philip Painter a cabinet- 
maker ; James D. Cunningham a shingle-maker; Alexander Boyles and 
Elijah Farr, blacksmiths; John Hull a wheelwright; John Gormley and 
John Downey, shoemakers ; Burton Rust a earpenter ; Isaac Jones a hatter; 
Joseph Thornton a teacher; Arthur Hurry a Justice of the Peace; Crawford 
White a farmer; J. T. Boyd and John Willson, merchants; Jesse DuShane 
a coach-maker, aud Chenowith, Wallace and Hawthorne, “ tavern ” keepers, 

Arthur Chenowith came from Virginia to New Castle about the year 1810. 
He brought with him the first colored man ever seen in the place, and he 


*For a particular account of the early churches, see history of the various societies in 
another part of the work. 


was truly a curiosity to the juveniles, many of whom believed he was a white 
man painted black. He went by the sobriquet of “Black Jack.’”’ Like all 
his race, he was intensely religious, and always attended church regularly. 
He used to seat himself near an open window, in the Summer time, in the 
old log Methodist “meeting house,” and sing with his whole soul in the 
oo “I’m glad dat Iam born to die—Glory, Hallelujah!” 

Mr. Chenowith lived, for a short time after he came to New Castle, in a 
log house on the hillside a little distance west of what is now called Shaw’s 
Hill. In 1812 he built the “old stone corner” on Jefferson street and the 
“Diamond,” Samuel McCleary doing the stone-work ; which, by-the-by, looks 
as if it was meant to stay. 

Soon after he opened a hotel in his new stone building, and continued to 
act as landlord until his death, which occurred about 1826. Up to 1813 there 
were only a few log cabins in the portion of New Castle lying east of Mercer 
street. Of these three or four were in the neighborhood of Shaw’s Hill, and 
a few more near Vaneman’s grist-mill. East and south of the Neshannock 
there were no buildings except those of David White and James Squier, 
who lived about half-a-mile from the “ town.” 

In 1813, the steep river bank on the west side of the Shenango, along 
which there is now a good public road, sometimes called “the Narrows,” was 
so rocky and precipitous that it was hardly passable for pedestrians. A few 
years later a path was made along which horses could pass, but it was several 
years before a wagon-road was constructed. 

It is said that in the same year there was only a cow-path running from 
the “ Diamond ” eastward to the Neshannock, winding among wild crab- 
apple trees and hazel-brush. 

The number of buildings in New Castle at that date did not exceed thirty. 
These were mostly of logs. The first frame-building in the town was erected 
about 1808, on Mercer street, a short distance north of Washington street. 
It was boarded on the outside with shaved clapboards. The second frame 
building was situated near the site of R. M. Allen’s present residence. The 
buildings were mostly log structures as late as 1817. The population in 
1813 was probably less than two hundred. 


EARLY BRIDGES. 


The first bridge over the Neshannock was built in 1814, according to the 
recollection of Joseph Justice. It was on the site of the present iron structure 
at the head of Washington street, and was a wooden trestle bridge. 

The first bridge over the Shenango was erected in 1815. Mr. Joseph S. 
White has in his possession five subscription papers, which were circulated 
among the citizens of New Castle, in December, 1814, for the purpose of 
raising funds to build the same. Below is a list of the subscribers, and the. 
amounts subscribed. 


J. P. Schott, Jr., - - - $50] Henry Martin, - . < $5- 
John Fulkerson, - - - 30 | Michael Carman, - - 5 
Jesse Du Shane, - = - 10 | J. T. Boyd, - - < 25 
Crawford White, - ~ - 25 | Arthur Chenowith, - - 15 
William Dickson, - - 10 | Henry Warner, Sr., . - 10 
George Millier, - -  - 15] Adam Whiting, - - - 5 
Alex. Gillfillan, - - - 10 | John McComb, - - - 5. 
Alexander Boyle, - - 5 | John Patterson, - - - 5 
Seth Rigby, - - - - 5 | James Moorhead, - - 20: 
Joseph Cox, - : - - 5| William Moorhead,  - - 20 
Samuel Eaton, - - - 5| D.C. Carlysle, — - - . 4 
John C. Stewart, - - - 25 | David Warner, - - - 4 
Samuel McCleary, . - 10 | William Gilson, - + ~ - 3 
Robert Wallace, - - : 25 | William McMillen, - - 3 
Thomas Pearson, - - - 5 | John Johnson, - - - 5 
Franéis Ward, - - - 5 | William Barber, - - - 10 
Bevan Pearson, - - = 5 | John Whiting, - - .- 3 
Joseph Marlett, - -~— - 1 | Philip Painter," "es 12 
Alex. Lord, - - - : 5 | Philip Lamm, - - - 5 
Joseph Brown, - : - 5 | Thomas Fisher, - - - 5 
Arthur Hurry, - - = - 1 | John Fisher, -' lie 1 
Jesse Walls, . + - 1 | Leonard Sharer, - - - 1 
Joseph Justice, - - = 1 | Cornelius Hendrickson, - 
Lewis Warner, - -— = 1! Thomas Hendrickson, - = - 
Joseph Kirk, - . - 5 | Peter Shoff, - - - 
Alex. Hawthorne, - - 4| John Anstant,~ - - - 

5 | Samuel Parshall, - Le. 


Peter Besor, - : - 
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William Hodge, - : - 2 | Burton Rust, - - . 5 
James Hamilton, - - - 10 | Thomas McComb, - - 5 
John Willson, = - - - 10 | James Hezlep, — - - - 2 
Robert Semple, - -~— - 7 | William McComb, - 1 
David White, - - - 5 | Talbot Townsend, - - 1 
George Robinson, = law 10 | Michael Book, - -~— - 5 
A. R. Pinkerton, - - 8|J.S. Alworth, - - - 2 
William Graham, - - 3 | David Young, - - - 10 
Leonard Dobbin, - - - 5 | Samuel Wilson, - - - 2 
William Watson, - - 5 | James Daniels, - - : 1 
Joshua Chenowith, - - 5 | Daniel Hendrix, - - - 3 
George Book, - : - 5| M.A. Calvin, = - - = 2 
James Fulkerson, - - 10 | Joseph Wilson, - - - 2 
Henry Robinson, - - - 5 | Henry Whiting, - - = 2 
Andrew Kelsaker, - - 5 | Catharine Miller, - - 6 
Joseph Asheton, - -~— - 10 | Walter Oliver, - - - 3 
Joseph Thornton, © -~— - 5 | Aaron Hackney, - -~— - 3 
(German name), - - - | John B. Pearson, - - - 1 
Robert Wallace, - - - 5|R.McDonald, - - - 3 
William Parshall, - - 10 | Name unknown, - - - 3 
Arthur Chenowith, - - 25 | — 


Total, - - - : - - - $705 


What the total cost of the bridge was, we have no means of knowing. It 
was also a wooden trestle bridge, and perhaps cost about the amount of sub- 
scriptions. The bridge was built by a man named Kirk. 

From an obituary of Mr. Joseph Thornton Boyd, published in the New 
Castle Gazette and Democrat, March 13, 1868, we make the following 
extracts: 

“Tn 1758, Joseph Thornton and family emigrated from the parish of 
Clonca, County Donegal, Ireland, to this country, and settled in the colony 
of Delaware. Mr. Thornton was a gentleman of some means, and occupied 
a prominent position among his neighbors, as well as being a leading 
member of the Associated Presbyterian Church. Some time after he settled 
in Delaware, his daughter Martha, a lady of elegant manners and fine edu- 
cational attainments, married a Mr. Robert Boyd, a surveyor and convey- 
ancer. Mr. Boyd and his wife removed from Delaware to Pennsylvania, 
and located in Chambersburg, Franklin county, where, on the 26th of April, 
1781, they had a son born, whom they named Joseph Thornton. In 1798, 
after he had left school, he was employed as a clerk ina store kept by 
a Mr. Maderia, where he remained until the year 1800, when he left the 
town of his nativity and came to Pittsburgh, where he was engaged as a clerk 
by a Mr. Calhoun, a dry-goods merchant on Wood street. On the 2d 
of April, 1802, he left Pittsburgh and went down to Beaver, and stopped 
with a Mr. Hanna for six months. In the Fall of that year, he came up to 
New Castle, and, in a letter written to his mother, he speaks of going up to 
see a new town that had been laid out, which he thought might some day 
come to something. Not liking the place, however, he went to Greensburgh, 
and in December, 18038, opened a store in that place, where he remained till 
November, 1805, when he again came to New Castle. In the Spring of 
1806, a man named McDowell brought up the Beaver river a small lot of 
goods, in a canoe or skiff, to New Castle, but not being able to procure a 
room, sold his stock to Mr. Boyd; and on the 10th of April, 1806, Mr. Boyd 
opened a store in a log building in the northwest corner of the “ Diamond,” 
which Jesse Du Shane had built for and was then keeping a “tavern ” in. 
He partitioned off a part of his bar-room, and rented it to Mr. Boyd. About 
this time, a number of new settlers came in and located in the vicinity ; so 
that in a few years he was doing quite a respectable business, and took in as 
a partner Mr. John Willson, with whom he did a successful business for 
thirty years. In 1812 the town had grown to such importance that the 
government established a post-office, and the Hon. Gideon Granger 
appointed Mr. Boyd postmaster, which office he held until sometime during 
the administration of President Van Buren, or about twenty-eight years. 
He also held the office at a subsequent period for about eighteen months. 
Colonel Boyd was a man possessing many rare and excellent qualities. He 
was particularly noted for his gentlemanly manners and great goodness of 
heart, never speaking ill of any one. In his later days he united with the 
First Presbyterian Church, under the care of Dr. D. X. Junkin. He died in 
the beginning of March, 1868, aged nearly eighty-seven years. Between the 
years 1832 and 1838, Colonel Boyd was one of the directors of the Pennsy]- 
vania and Ohio Canal Company. 

About the year 1807, David White, a brother of Crawford White, from 
Cumberland county, Pa., came to New Castle, and settled on tract, No. 55, 
lying south of the line between districts one and two of “donation lands.” 
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The tract contained about two hundred acres, and included the point of land 
lying between the Shenango river and Neshannock creek, and adjoining 
John C. Stewart’s land. 

Crawford White purchased all the land lying in the point between the 
streams, amounting to about thirty acres, of his brother, about. 1815. He 
also purchased a strip along the east side of the Neshannock, sufficient to 
cover the overflow. 

On the 17th of July, 1817, a tract, lying east of the original town plat, 
and including a strip on the east side of the Neshannock, was sold at sheriff’s 
sale for debt. It contained twenty-six acres and twenty-nine perches, and 
was probably a portion of I. C. Stewart’s property. Crawford White and 
Arthur Chenowith purchased this property in company, and, about 1818, 
built a brush-dam a few. rods above where the canal-dam now is. 

The same year White alone, or in company with Chenowith, erected mills 
on the present site of Raney’s mill. 

In 1820, Chenowith quit-claimed his interest in all the above described 
lands to White. The consideration which White and Chenowith paid for 
the twenty-six acres, was $650. 

Crawford White, before his death, sold this property to his son, James 
D., who rebuilt the mills, and laid out an addition to the town, south of the 
original plat between the rivers, in 1837, All of James D. White’s property 
remaining at his death, was sold to the Etna Iron Company. The canal 
dam, when built, flooded the old brush dam. 

Mr. Joseph Justice, at this date one of the oldest living citizens of New 
Castle, first came to the town in 1813. His father, Jacob Justice, was a 
Revolutionary soldier, who emigrated from Franklin county, Pa., in 1797, 
intending to settle in what afterwards became Lawrence county, but through 
fear of trouble with the Indians, and from other considerations, located 
in Washington county for two years, when he again started with his family, 
and finally located in what is now North Beaver township, Lawrence county, 
on land which he drew for his services in the Revolution, and remained 
there until his death, which occurred in 1829. 

In 1813, Joseph, then eighteen years of age, came to New Castle to learn 
the hatter’s trade, with Isaac Jones, who had been in the place for some eight 
or ten years. He worked at the trade about two years, when he left New 
Castle, and worked in various places as a journeyman, and finally located 
in Hookstown, Washington county, where he carried on the business for 
about two years. In 1819 he again came to New Castle, and has remained 
here ever since. Mr. Justice has held various offices, and was the third 
Burgess after the town became a borough, about 1827. 

Mr. Justice carried on the business of a hatter for many years, until the 
business became unprofitable, when he gave it up. The snows of more than 
eighty winters have whitened his locks, but he is still quite strong and hearty. 

James Cunningham, familiarly known as “ Uncle Jimmy,” was quité an 
early settler. It is said that he was the first owner of a frow, a broad axe 
and an auger in New Castle. He was a shingle-maker by trade, but his 
calling would not be very profitable in New Castle at the present day. 
Shingles were made in those days, from sections of trees sawed of the re- 
quired length, which were split into bolts by the frow, and then into an 
approximate thickness, and afterwards shaved on a “horse” with a drawing- 
knife. They were made of pine or any durable timber which had a straight 
grain and would rive well. 

Mr. Cunningham served during the war of 1812. He married, in 
1813, Miss Mary A. Cruise, an orphan girl, a native of Delaware, who 
lived in the family of Cornelius Hendrickson. She often assisted at the 
ferry kept by Mr. H., crossing in a “dug out,” which was propelled by 
an oar or setting-pole as occasion required. She was remarkably skillful, 
and often crossed when ice was running in the stream to a dangerous 
extent. Her performances on the “deep” may have first attracted the ad- 
miration of Mr. Cunningham. The new-married couple first lived in a log 
house, which is still standing (weather-boarded), on the northwest corner of 
the “Diamond.” He paid a rental of one dollar per month. The same 
building has lately rented for seven dollars per month. 

He afterwards built a log cabin of his own on the lot now owned by 
Webster Justice. In clearing away for the foundation there were found 
among the bushes growing on the ground a great quantity of flint arrow 
heads, the remains of a stone chimney, and various other evidences of an 
Indian encampment or dwelling. 

Robert Wallace, the grandfather of R. W. Clendenin, owned, at a very 
early period in the history of New Castle, nearly all of the square between 
Mercer street and the “ Diamond,” on’the north side of Washington street, 
where for many years he kept a hotel. The hotel stood on or near the pres- 
ent site of Bennett’s block. It was built of logs. The date of the opening 
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of this hotel or “tavern” is not known, but Dr. Clendenin, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has in his possession a license signed by Governor Thomas McKean, 
and sealed with the seal of Pennsylvania, which was granted to Robert Wal- 
lace in 1807, and which authorized him to keep a “tavern” and sell intoxica- 
ting liquors. so long as he complied with its requirements. It is said that in 
the rear of this “tavern” there was a large yard, to which those who had 
any personal difficulties to settle, repaired and stripped to the buff, and then 
and there took satisfaction in the good old English way by knocking each 
other down till one of the combatants cried “enough!” when they shook 
hands, took a drink, and parted “good friends.” This practice was quite 
common in the early days of Western Pennsylvania, as indeed it has been in 
many other sections of the country. When the town of Barre, Washington 
county, Vermont, was first settled, two prominent men disputed about the 
name, and finally settled it by a pugilistic encounter on the hemlock floor of 
a new barn, in which the man who was first- knocked down won, but had to 
employ a physician to extract the splinters from his posterior after the en- 
counter was over. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


During the first years of the existence of New Castle, the people, like all 
other people in the world, whether Christian, Mohammedan, Jew or Pagan, 
had their various methods of diversion and amusement. 


Though they did not approach the dignity of the Olympic games of the 
Greeks, or the splendors of the Roman amphitheatre, yet they answered the 
purposes of the pioneers, and broke the monotony of frontier life, and were, 
no doubt, as heartily enjoyed as the games of the ancients, or the sports of 
modern days. The amusements consisted of log rollings, raisings, wrestling, 
leaping, running foot-races, and throwing stones of various weights. 


On the occasion of a log rolling, which consisted of all the men and boys 
within a radius of five, and sometimes ten miles, getting together and assist- 
ing a settler in hauling and rolling the logs together on a newly-cleared piece 
of ground, for the purpose of burning them, every man carried his own 
dinner, consisting, generally, of corn bread, bear meat, venison, or wild 
turkey. After the work was accomplished, and the settler fixed up nicely 
for a good “burning,” the whole party betook themselves to some familiar 
game, which they pursued until “chore time” admonished them to start 
each for his cabin, scattered here and there at long intervals in the forest. 
Many a thrilling adventure with the wild denizens of the forest occurred to 
them on their homeward paths, when they encountered the prowling bear, 
the fierce and dangerous panther, or a pack of more dangerous wolves. At 
log rollings and raisings, the proprietor furnished nothing but whzséy, 
which was then considered an indispensable article, without which no out- 
door work could be properly done. For the female portion of the 
community, there were apple-parings, or “ bees,” quiltings, dances in the 
rude log-cabins, and corn-huskings. 


Frequently a “quilting” was improvised on the same day and at the same 
place, when the men were having a log-rolling; and, in the evening, after 
the out-door work was finished, a jolly time was enjoyed around the big old 
chimney, where an immense fire furnished both heat and light at the same 
time. In those early days furniture was not as plenty or as costly as at the 
present day, and frequently it happened that there were more young men 
and maidens than there were chairs and seats to accommodate. On occa- 
sions like these, the young men, in the intervals of the dance, gallantly sat 
themselves down on the chairs and stools and took each a young lady on his 
lap, and held her until the next dance was called. 


In addition to these amusements, there were rail-splittings and wood-chop- 
pings, in which the quantity of sturdy timber reduced to rails and cord 
wood in a day would astonish the men of the present generation. The 
sports and employments of those days were calculated to develop a hardy, en- 
during race both among men and women, and we can see to-day, here and 
there, a sturdy relic of the good old times lingering among us, far up in the 
“80s” and “90s,” standing like the giant trees of the primeval forest, 
spared by the destroying hand that has leveled their companions in the 
dust. 


They were a sturdy, rude race and strong,— 
Our grandsires and grand-dames of old,— 
And they conquered the forest with song, 
Though the battle was fierce and long, 
And hardships were many and manifold. 


For they worked with the vigor of men 
Who came to this forest-clad land 
To win from each valley and glen,— 
Though beaten again and again,— 
A home for each heart in the band. 


And they conquered: The forest is gone long ago; 
The wild beast departed in fear; 

The factories smoke in the valley below, 

And the thunder of traffic goes to and fro 
Where the savage once hunted the deer. 


Previous to the war of 1812, the early settlers generally wore hunting-shirts 
made of deer-skin, or some durable kind of cloth. It had a large cape cov- 
ering the shoulders, and was variously trimmed with fringe, &e. <A belt. 
was generally worn with it around the waist, in which were inserted the 
hunting-knife and tomahawk, for these articles were quite as commonly car- 
ried by the whites as by the Indians. The powder-horn was slung around 
the shoulder. 


WAR OF 1812. 


The inhabitants of New Castle were not behind their neighbors in patriot— 
ism during the war with Great Britain, in 1812-15. At least two compa- 
nies were raised in the vicinity, one by Captain John Fisher, and one by 
Captain James Hamilton, and there were numerous individuals who enlisted — 
or were drafted into other companies. This was then a part of Mercer 
county, and most of the companies rendezvoused at Mercer. Among the men 
who went from New Castle, were three sons of Arthur Hurry, Esq., Wil- 
liam, Joseph, and James, who went as substitutes for others who were 
drafted, Alex. Boyles, John Wilkinson, William Rutter and Lot Watson. 

Ezekiel Sankey, father of Ezekiel and David Sankey, was also out, and 
came back with the rank of major. Tom. Kendall went out, with the six- 
months’ men. He cut off his big toe and came home. William Miller went 
from Union township, or what is now Union, and came home sick, and died. 
James Culbertson was also out. He had been a captain in the State militia. 
Jesse Du Shane was drafted, but excused on account of disability. His son, 
Joseph T., though but fifteen years of age, tried to go as a substitute for his 
father; but the old gentleman caught and sent him home with a good whip- 
ping. The boy always claimed that he was entitled to a pension, for he 
suffered more than a great many who went to the field. Richard Johnson 
was learning the hatter’s trade with Isaac Jones. The latter was drafted, 
and Johnson took his place as a substitute, and was on board Perry’s flag 
ship, the brig Lawrence, at the naval battle on Lake Erie, September 10, 
1813. He died in Ohio a few years after the war. John P. Schott was a 
captain in the navy during a part of the war. He came to Mercer county, 
and settled in what is now Union township, Lawrence county, about 1814. 
He is well remembered by some of the old settlers, who describe him as 
dressed in a suit of blue, with gilt buttons, plush vest, and ruffled shirt. He 
headed the subscription list for a bridge over the Shenango, in December, 
1814, with fifty dollars. He lived in this vicinity for several years. 


OLD FORTIFICATION. 


During the war of 1812 the people all along the frontier became alarmed 
lest the British and Indians should march into the interior, and many forti- 
fications in the shape of block-houses were erected. The inhabitants of New 
Castle erected a furmidable one of hewed logs on the north side of Wash- 
jugton street, between Mercer street and Apple alley. It was a square 
structure, and most substantially built by pinning each successive tier of 
logs to the one below it, so that it would be almost impossible to tear it down. 
It was built in 1813, and served as a rendezvous until the close of the war. 
Its dimensions are said to have been about thirty by twenty feet. It was a 
story-and-a-half high, and had a tier of port holes in the second story. It 
was long known as the “old fort.” Dr. Wm. Shaw occupied it as a dwelling 
for a number of years subsequent to the war. In 1833 and 1834, it was 
occupied by Joseph Kissick’s family. There are two famous buildings still 
standing in New Castle, which date back to the time of the war with Eng- 
land. These are the “Old Stone Corner,” built by Arthur Chenowith in 
1812, and the other the old square frame, one-story structure, on Beaver: 
street, built by Matthew Calvin, in 1815. This last was used as a dwelling 
by Calvin, who was a school teacher. His school building was nearly oppo- 
site the present residence of Joseph Justice, and was a log structure about 
18 by 18 feet in dimensions. The old dwelling still contains the immense 
stone chimney, about four feet square at the top, and filling a large share of” 
the room below with its huge fire-place, though the latter is probably not in 
use at this time. é 

The building is some two feet below the street now, and bears the scars of 
many Winters. 

The “old stone corner” is also below about two feet, caused by the 
slow filling up of the streets. The latter building is still in an excellent. 
state of preservation, though beaten by the storms of sixty-five winters. 
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From 1815 to 1835, New Castle progressed very slowly in population, 
wealth and business, the total increase in the number of inhabitants being 
probably not more than one hundred. In 1814 the first bridge was built 
over the Neshannock, and in 1815 the first one was constructed over the 
Shenango; both were on Washington street. About 1816 the first Metho- 
dist Church was built. It was a small, hewed log structure, with three 
windows anda door. The door was on the south end, and the windows were 
distributed one to each of the other three sides. A sort of platform was 
used in the place of a pulpit. It was at the north end, opposite the en- 
trance. In the place of richly-cushioned pews there were slab seats without 
backs, and it was heated in cold weather by means of a very primitive ar- 
rangement called a “ten-plate” stove. It is said that up to 1815 every piece 
of timber which was used in buildings in this region was hewed from the 
forest trees. 

The Winter of 1818-19 was unusually severe—the snow falling to a depth 
of over three feet, during a single storm. 


MILITARY COMPANIES. 


About the year 1820 there was a battalion of five uniformed companies 
formed in the vicinity of New Castle. James Cubbison was captain of what 
was called the “Pumpkintown White Coats”; Peter Mershimer was first, 
and James McClane, now Judge McClane,second lieutenant. The company 
got their title of “ White Coats” from the color of their coats, which were of 
white flannel. 

Captain James Rigby commanded a rifle company, mostly made up from 
the neighborhood of Mount Jackson, and largely composed of Germans. 

The New Castle Guards, the crack company of the battalion, were com- 
manded by Captain Nathaniel McElevy. The first lieutenant was Dr. Eli 
De Wolf. 

Captain Andrew Robinson commanded the Parkstown company, northwest 
of New Castle, and there was also a uniformed company in the neighborhood 
of Eastbrook. 

Captain William Young commanded a militia company up the Shenango, 
above New Castle, and Captain John Budd commanded another company 
at Eastbrook. 

In 1821 Captain James Wilson commanded a militia company in She- 
nango township. Joseph T. Du Shane was then living in Shenango, and 
was commisioned first lieutenant of the company, but refused to serve. 

The militia system was kept up for a number of years, and the “ train- 
ings” and “ general musters” were the great days of the year, when all 
the valiant soldiers, from far and near, assembled to participate in the dress 
parade, the wonderful drill, and the “sham fight.” When all the inhab- 
itants, without regard to age, sex or religious belief, turned out to have a 
good time! When gingerbread, and small beer, and whisky were terribly 
punished, and many a weary soldier laid himself down in the friendly fence 
corner, to rest after the toils and fatigues of the day. On these occasions 
the veterans of the war of the Revolution and of 1812 “fought their bat- 
tles o’er again,” and the air was redolent with the smoke from belching 
cannon, and now and then some man a little top-heavy had his hand, or 
arm, or perchance his head, blown off amid the general jollification. 

Occasionally there were sore heads and blackened eyes, and the excitement 
in the community was equal to that which followed the defeat of the British 
at New Orleans, or the more recent battle of Bull Run. 

When the day was over, the respective companies took their way to their 
several neighborhoods, whence they individually dispersed for home. The 
grand uniform was laid aside, the musket and the sword were hung away 
upon the hooks, and the community was again quiet, and things went on the 
even tenor of their way until another year called them again to the “tented 
field.” 

Had this militia system been in force at the breaking out of the slave- 
holders’ rebellion, the free States could have put an immense army of toler- 
ably well-disciplined troops in the field at once, and the long and bloody war of 
five years’ duration might possibly have been avoided. The best guarantee 
of peace at home and abroad is a well-organized militia system, in which 
every able-bodied man is subject to a certain term of service,and wherein he 
learns the trade of a soldier, and submits to necessary discipline. 


THE BOROUGH OF NEW CASTLE. 


It is said by many of the old citizens that the people of New Castle and 
the region now constituting Lawrence county were working for nearly thirty 
years fer the formation of a new county before they succeeded in their pro- 
ject. Asa sort of preliminary step thereto, New Castle was made a borough 
on the 25th of March, 1825. The petition forwarded to the Legislature for 


the erection of the borough, it is claimed, contained not only the names of 
all the legal voters in the place, but also those of nearly all the boys. The 
people no doubt acted upon the maxim that “all is fair in war,” and left no 
stone unturned which would assist them in the accomplishment of their ob- 
ject. The population of the new borough is not known with any degree of 
certainty, but it did not exceed three hundred. 

The first Burgess elected was Robert McConahy. John Frazier was sec- 
ond, and Joseph Justice, third. 

The merchants at that date, as they are remembered by the oldest citizens, 
were Joseph T. Boyd, John Willson, Samuel McCleary, Alexander McCon- 
ahy and John B. Pearson. The hatters were Isaac Jones, James Dunlap, 
William Cox, and Joseph Justice. The blacksmiths were George Myers, 
John Reed, and David Seibert. Joseph Emery and Matthew Justice were 
carpenters. Thomas Falls and William Dixon, tanners. Michael Carman 
was a tailor; Nathaniel McElevy a shoemaker; James Lutton a saddler; 
Eli Rigby a wagon-maker. Mr. McElevy was one of the earliest shoemakers 
in New Castle, having commenced the business as early as 1810. 

Re-Survey.—The town, as originally laid out by J. C. Stewart, was found 
to be very imperfectly platted, and a re-survey was made by authority of the 
Burgess and Council, about 1826-7. A committee of three, consisting of 
Joseph Justice, Joseph Emery and Nathaniel McElevy, was appointed to 
superintend the survey, which run all the lines over, and established perma- 
nent corners, as far as practicable. 

David Crawford came to New Castle, from Mercer, in 1825. His widow, 
who is still living in New Castle, says that the little borough, as seen from a 
distance, presented the appearance of a large meadow, dotted here and 
there with sheep-pens. ‘“ Mercer looked bad enough, but New Castle looked 
worse!” Mr. Crawford was a printer by profession. In December, 1826, 
he commenced the publication of the first paper in New Castle. It was a 
five-column folio, called the New Castle Register. Subscription price, two 
dollars per year. It was published in a room on the first floor of a log house. 
then standing on or near the present site of R. M. Allen’s residence. He 
published the paper about two years, when he returned to Mercer, and 
remained there until about the year 1831, when he came back to New Castle. 

About 1828, John Willson, the merchant, erected the two-story brick 
building on the “ Diamond,” now known as the “ Wilder House.” 

A young lady, then living in the town, wrote a letter to Robert Reynolds,. 
in which she stated that New Castle was improving, for John Willson was: 
building “a great brick house.” This is said to have been the second brick 
house erected in the place.* 

Joseph T. Du Shane, Esq., built the American House, on the corner of 
Washington street and Apple alley, in 1828-9. This property he traded to 
his father for part money and part land in Beaver county. He removed to 
the land, but returned in 1829. The old gentleman kept the hotel for about 
two years, when he rented it to his son-in-law, Andrew Robison, who kept it 
a year or more, when Mr. Du Shane (Jesse) sold the property to Andrew 
Lewis, who continued the business very profitably for a number of years, 
when he sold it to David Harlan. It is now known as the Central Hotel. 

Joseph Kissick, from Westmoreland county, Pa., came to New Castle in 
1831, and on the 17th of December, in the same year, opened a general 
store in a small two-story frame building, situated on the present site of 
Wood’s block. He continued to do business in this place until about 1833, 
when he removed his stock of goods and household furniture to the “ Old 
Fort,” before spoken of, which stood near the present site of the First 
National Bank. 

Dr. Charles 'T. Whippo also made his first visit to New Castle about 1833. 
He was originally from the State of New York, and was a civil engineer by 
profession. He had been engaged in various engineering works, in different 
portions of Pennsylvania, and came here as principal engineer of the Beaver 
division of the Erie Extension Canal. He settled permanently in New 
Castle in 1834. The doctor had studied and practiced medicine previous to 
adopting the profession of engineer. When he settled in New Castle, he 
was in the neighborhood of fifty years of age. He purchased a large tract 
of land near the village of Croton, of Moses Crow, and lived on it until the 
time of his death, which occurred about 4855-6. 

Dr. Whippo’s residence was outside the borough of New Castle, and hence 
he never figured in local politics, but he was always a prominent man in the 
community, and was connected with various enterprises. A short time 
before his death he was one of the original incorporators of the Bank of 
New Castle, orgavized in 1855. He was also President of the Board of 
Trustees of the New Castle Female Seminary, in 1838. The doctor left 


*The first was built by Crawford White, about 1814. 
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quite a large amount of property at the time of his death. He never prac- 
ticed medicine after coming to Western Pennsylvania. 

In 1831, Joseph T. Boyd and John Willson, his old partner, were trading 
—Boyd in the store built by Boyd and Willson, on the lot now enclosed 
around the Disciples Church, and Willson in the building now called the 
“Wilder House.” 

Robert McConahy had a store on the corner, where Cubbison’s drug store 
now stands, and John B. Pearson was trading in the “old stone corner.” 

Samuel McCleary also kept a store on the northeast corner of Washington 
and Beaver streets. 

There were four hotels or “taverns ” in New Castle at that date: one kept 
by John Shearer, in a two-story frame building where the Leslie House now 
stands ; one by Jessie Du Shane, in what is now the Central Hotel; one by 
Alexander Hawthorne, called the “ Pokeberry Exchange,” on the southwest 
corner of Mercer and North streets, and one by Andrew Lewis, in a log build- 
ing on the north side of Washington street, between the “ Diamond” and 
Mercer street. Hotel prices were not extravagant in those days: supper, 
breakfast and lodging was “ three shillings,” or thirty-seven and a-half cents, 
and horse feed “sixpence,” or six and a-quarter cents. 

The physicians at that time were Dr. A. M. Cowden and Dr. Wm. Shaw. 
The former lived in a frame dwelling on the east side of Mercer street, near 
to where Mr. Thomas Pearson now lives, and the latter lived in a story-and- 
a-half stone house on East street, where the brick residence of James M. 
Craig, Esq., is now located. 

Before we pass from the “‘ olden days” to consider New Castle in its more 
modern aspect, we will pause and give a brief notice of one of its early set- 
tlers. Thomas Falls came here with his parents, Henry and Susan Falls, in 
1804. His father located on the tract of “donation lands,” number 1951, 
next east and adjoining Crawford White’s tract. At that time there were 
three or four log cabins where the busy city of New Castle now stands. 
They were the cabins of John C. Stewart, the original proprietor of the town ; 
Joseph Townsend, Wm. Munnell, and probably John Watson. Mr. Falls 
remained with his parents until he was of age, when he went to Mercer 
and learned the tanning business of Jonathan Smith. After serving an 
apprenticeship of three years he went to Pittsburgh, and worked at his trade 
one Summer. In the Autumn of 1815, he returned to New Castle on 
foot, with seventy-six dollars in his pocket, the savings of his Summer’s 
work. With this small sum he founded the tannery which many years after- 
wards was the property of his son, William Falls. After making the vats 
himself and getting his tannery ready for business, he went to Mercer on 
horseback and bought a small quantity of leather, which he carried to Hills- 
ville and placed in a store to be exchanged for hides. These hides he tanned, 
and thus started a business which grew and prospered in his hands. His 
manufactured leather was disposed of in his own shop. His lampblack and 
oil were purchased in Pittsburgh, to which city he made frequent visits on 
foot. Three years after commencing business for himself, during a portion 
of which time he kept “bachelor’s hall,’ he married Miss Sarah Wilson, 
daughter of Adam Wilson, who resided near the Neshannock Church, and 
began housekeeping in the old John C. Stewart house. Mr. Falls carried on 
the tanning business until 1851, when he resigned it to his son Wilson. 

In 1831, Mr. Falls built the third brick dwelling in New Castle. Thomas 
Falls was born October 29, 1790, and died October 8, 1865, aged 75 years, 
nearly. 

In 1831 there were three churches in New Castle; the Presbyterian, 
the Seceder and the Methodist. The first was what is now known as the 
‘old brewery.” It stood out of town surrounded by forest trees. The Old 
Stone Church, still standing on Pittsburgh street, was built by the Seceders 
in 1831. It was then quite a long distance from the town and stood in the 
woods. The Methodist Church was on the ground they now occupy, and 
was built about 1816.* 

The cholera visited New Castle in 1832, but found only two victims. One 
of them was James Fowler, a laborer on the canal. His home was at 
Sharon, in Beaver county. He died at the residence of Nathaniel McElevy. 
The other, James Brown, a resident of New Castle, and a cooper by trade. 
James D. White laid out a small-addition to the town in November of this 
year, 1832. 

The year 1833 was a memorable one in the history of New Castle. 
Among other improvements was a new bridge over the Shenango river on 
Washington street. The river at this point was originally much narrower 
than at present, and the bridge was only about one-half the length of the 
present beautiful and substantial iron structure. 


*See history of the various churches in another part of the work, 


The widening of the river was occasioned by the great flood in November, 
1835, when, in order to save the town from impending destruction, the em- 
bankment was cut on the right bank above the State dam, and the accu- 
mulated waters were sent out with terrific force, tearing away a great quan-— 
tity of land and changing the whole appearance of the river at this point. 

The Erie Extension Canal was completed from Beaver to New Castle in 
November, 1833. 

The first boat launched at New Castle was the “ Rob Roy,” built by Dr. Wm 
Shaw. It was put into the water the same month which witnessed the com- 
pletion of the canal. It was a sort of flat boat, decked over. A few hours 
after the “‘Rob Roy” was in the canal, a second boat, called the “Alpha,” 
was launched by James D. White. 


The boats were similar in their construction, being each about forty feet 
long and eight feet wide. 

There was quite a strife as to who should get his boat first into the water, 
but the Doctor won by a few hours. It was late in the season when these boats 
were put into the canal, and nothing was done until the Spring of 1834, when 
business fairly commenced on the “ raging canawl.” 


Major E. Sankey purchased the “ Alpha,” and ran it regularly between 
Beaver and New Castle for about one year. The round trip was frequently 
accomplished “ between sun and sun.” 


The main business was transporting produce down the canal to Beaver 
and bringing back merchandise. There were some five or six dams built on 
the Beaver river, making slack-water navigation, and the channel of the 
river was largely used in this way instead of a separate canal. There was 
one dam on the Neshannock, and one on the Shenango, within the borough 
limits of New Castle, and the canal passed through the southern part of the 
original town plat, along what is now South street, from one river to the other, 
a distance of something over one-fourth of a mile. The real prosperity of 
New Castle dates from the year 1834. There was at this date only a weekly 
mail between New Castle ‘and Beaver. The route extended from Beaver 
to the old town of Mercer. Major E. Sankey was the contractor, and 
during the four years succeeding, the mails became semi-weekly, then tri- 
weekly, and, finally, daily, so that, since 1838, New Castle has always had at 
least one daily mail. 

In 1834, the old log Methodist Church was replaced by a brick one, but 
the new church, even as late as 1836, was furnished with slab seats. There 
appear to have been only two hotels in the town in 1884. These were the 
Mansion House, on the site of the present Leslie House, kept by John 
Shearer, and the old log “tavern,” belonging to Robert Wallace, and kept 
by Andrew Lewis. It was a two-story building, and weather-boarded in 
front, with boards about fifteen inches in width. 


The merchants were Joseph T. Boyd, John Willson, John B. Pearson, 
Joseph Kissick, Robert McConahy and Robert Crawford. 


The physicians were Dr. Wm. Shaw and Dr. Andrews, a native of Mas- 
sachusetts. Soon after Dr. G. Barlow came to New Castle, purchased Dr. 
Andrews’ property, married his sister, and opened a drug store on the north 
side of the “ Diamond,” near Jefferson street. Dr. Andrews returned with 
his family to Massachusetts. The “ Diamond,” in those days, was rough and 
uneven, and overgrown with hazel bushes, intersected with paths and road- 
ways. On the south side of Washington street, between Mercer street and 
the Neshannock, there were then only two buildings, one a frame, the other 
of logs. The same year Robert Reynolds purchased some property on the 
north side of Pittsburgh street (as it is now called), above where Pearson 
street intersects with it, and established a tannery, which he operated from 
about 1836 to 1871. 

In 1834, James D. White rebuilt his father’s grist-mill, and also erected a 
saw-mill. These stood where Raney & Gordon’s mill now stands, or very 
near it. 

Several important events took place in 1835. On the 19th of May there 
was a grand military parade and field drill. The drilling took place in a 
large field, near what is now the public square in West New Castle. There 
were no buildings in that vicinity then. The day is remembered by the old 
citizens as having been very cold for the season, snow being seen in the air 
during the day. Major Joseph Emery was commander-in-chief of all the 
forces on the ground upon that day. The New Castle Guards were probably 
the favorite company. They were commanded the year before by Captain _ 
William Cox, and he was very likely in command on this occasion. 

On the 10th day of August, 1835, the contracts for the construction of the 
“ Cross-cut Canal,” from Mahoningtewn to Youngstown, Ohio, were let in 
New Castle, and the town was full of contractors and speculators. 
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Major E. Sankey then kept the Mansion House, and Anthony Squiers 
kept what is now the Central Hotel. There were no meat markets then in 
the place, and it was almost impossible to get fresh beef, for nobody dreamed 
of killing in the warm weather. In order to supply his guests with some- 
thing of a rarity, Major Sankey killed a beef the evening before, John C. 
Tidball assisting him. After setting aside sufficient for his own use, the 
major endeavored to sell the remainder, and, failing in this, he found it next 
to impossible to even give it away. 

The great flood, as it is generally called, took place in November of this 
year. The west end of the canal dam was swept away, and the land below, 
owned and occupied at one time by Cornelius and Daniel Hendrickson, was 
also carried away to a great extent, including the site of D. Hendrickson’s 
dwelling. An island was formed where the west end of the old bridge stood, 
necessitating the erection of an additional bridge over the enlarged channel, 
which was built in the year 1837. 

The dam was rebuilt in 1836. In this latter year, the Erie Extension 
Canal was located and put under contract, from New Castle to Erie. 

West New Castle, sometimes called by the euphonious name of ‘‘MuJ/ein- 
vown,’’ was laid out in May, 1836, by Ezekiel Sankey. It was situated on 
the tract of land known as the “ vacancy,” lying between the first and second 
districts of “donation lands.” Mr. Sankey had settled in New Castle in 
1823, when sixteen years of age. He at first worked on a farm for Samuel 
McCleary, at six dollars per month. McCleary had a store in New Castle, 
and paid his help mostly in store goods. Mr. Sankey bought the land upon 
which he laid out the town (some fifty acres or more), of Ebenezer Byers. 
The bargain was made for it in 1836, but the deed was not executed until 
January 13, 1837. It was a portion of the old Cornelius Hendrickson 
claim of one hundred and seventeen acres. 

On the 18th of August, 1836, the first number of the New Castle Jnte//- 
gencer* made its appearance. It was the second newspaper published in 


New Castle. 

In 1836, Joseph T. Boyd was postmaster. Captain D. S. Stone had a 
warehouse on the canal. Dr. G. Barlow had a drug store on the north side 
of the “ Diamond,” west of Jefferson street. He resided on the southwest 
corner of Washington and Beaver streets. Wm. Cox had a hat and cap 
store on Washington street, opposite the present site of the Disciples’ Church. 
S. W. Mitchell was running a cabinet shop. J. Emery and J. Mitchell had 
a cabinet shop on the north side of the “ Diamond,” east of the “old stone 
corner.” Wm. Dickson had a saddlery and harness shop on the southeast 
corner of Washington street and the “ Diamond,” where Patterson’s Bank 
now stands. ; 

R. W. Cunningham & Co. kept a store on the northeast corner of the 
“Diamond,” and paid cash for wheat. Peter Duff had a general store on 
the south side of the “ Diamond,” and Robert Cochran also had a store on 
the south side, near the present site of the Cochran House. John B. 
Pearson was trading at the “old stone corner.” Jacob Quest served as a 
clerk in this store from 1833 to 1840. Mr. Pearson, besides doing a mer- 
cantile business, also dealt in horses, cattle, and hogs. 

Joshua Logan, who was then President of the Borough Council, had a 
shop on the northwest corner of Jefferson street and the “ Diamond.” J. N. 
Euwer was then Clerk of the Borough Council. W.B. Osmon, who had 
been a sea captain, was keeping a store near the present site of the Leslie 
House. T. R. George had a store near the east end of Washington street. 
Wm. B. Miller had a shoe store on the northeast corner of Washington 
street and Apple alley, near Anthony Squiers’ Hotel. White McMillen 
was in the hatting business on Jefferson street, south of the “ Diamond.” 
George King had a wagon shop on Jefferson street, south of the canal. Dr. 
W. D. Grier, a new name among the physicians, had an office one door east 
of the “stone corner.” He also kept a drug store, or apothecary’s shop. 

In 1836, there were no buildings of any consequence in what is now called 
West New Castle, and none south of the Presbyterian Church in the town 
proper. 

In 1836, James R. Wilson appears to have been principal of an institu- 
tion called the “ New Castle Academy ;” though where it was located or how 
long it flourished, the chronicles say not. 


FIRE COMPANY. 


The first fire company was organized in New Castle, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1836, at a meeting held at the tavern of Andrew Lewis. Joseph T. 
Boyd was elected President; Wm. Dickson, Captain; and R. W. Cunning. 
ham, First Lieutenant.t 


* See article ‘‘ Newspapers.” 
+t See History of Fire Department. 


MAIL FACILITIES. 
In the Autumn of 1836, the mail arrangements were as follows: 
ARRIVALS. 
From Beaver—Mondays and Thursdays, at 11 4. m. 
From Mercer—Tuesdays aud Fridays, at 11 A. M. 
From Zelienople—Thursdays at noon. 
From Poland, Ohio—Fridays, at 10 A. M. 
From New Bedford—Fridays, at 11 4. m. 


DEPARTURES. 
For Beaver—Tuesdays and Fridays, at noon. 
For Mercer—Mondays and Thursdays, at noon. 
For Zelienople—Thursdays, at 1 P. mM. 
For Poland—Thursdays, at 1 P. m. 
For New Bedford—Fridays, at 1 P. m. 
JosEPH T. Boyp, P. M. 


In 1837, another newspaper made its appearance—the Western Sentinel, 
a Whig paper. The first paper was issued in August. It was a small folio, 
with six columns to the page, and was edited by O. C. Lockhart, who is now 
residing on a farm near Pulaski, in this county. 

The western half of the bridge over the Shenango, made necessary by the 
flood of November, 1835, was completed during the Summer of 1837. Dur- 
ing this year, also, James D. White laid out an addition to New Castle, lying 
between the two rivers, and south of the old county line. 

The history of the iron manufactures of New Castle commences in 1838. 
The original of the Etna Iron Works was erected in that year, by James D. 
White. Shubael Wilder superintended the construction of the nail factory, 
and James H. Brown, now of Youngstown, Ohio, that of the rolling mill. 

Mr. Wilder is a native of Plymouth county, Mass. He had emigrated 
from his native State to Harrisburg, Pa., in 1836, where he was engaged 
in the erection, or contemplated erection of iron works. At Harrisburg he 
met Mr. James D. White, who induced him to accompany him to New 
Castle, where he took charge of the erection of a nail factory, as before 
stated. 

The Western Sentinel, established in August, 1837, was short-lived. It 
suspended publication in December, 1838. 

The iron works were put into operation in April, 1839. Mr. White, who 
was chiefly instrumental in getting them into successful operation, lost his 
health, and went to the West Indies, thinking the climate would benefit him, 
but after a short time, during which he seemed to be a little better, he grew 
rapidly worse, and died at St. Croix, in February, 1840. 

From December, 1838, to August, 1839, there was no paper published in 
New Castle, but since the 14th of August, 1839, the place has never been 
without a local paper. At the date last mentioned, the Mercer and Beaver 
Democrat was first issued. It was a four-page five-column sheet, and sup- 
ported the principles of the Whig party. It was at first owned by John 
Speer, and afterwards by John B. Early. 

In 1839. Major E. Sankey commenced the erection of the first building of 
any importance in West New Castle. It was a large one-story frame build- 
ing, with wooden pillars in front, and is still standing on the west side of 
Front street. It is now used as a tenement house and is frequently occupied 
by a number of families at once. It was not completed until late in the 
Fall of 1840. On the occasion of the great Whig mass meeting held in New 
Castle during the Presidential campaign of that year, the speakers addressed 
the people from the portico of this building, which was then not quite 
completed. 

When it was finished, Mr. Sankey occupied it as a family dwelling fo: 
eighteen years. 

In 1840, New Castle contained, according to the United States census of 
that year, 611 inhabitants, or about one-eighteenth part as many as it now 
contains. 

During this year the Erie Extension Canal was completed as far north as 
Greenville, in Mercer county. 

Among the merchants in New Castle, in 1840, were W. Watson, T. 
McCleary, William Moore, J. T. Boyd and Joseph Kissick. 

The Mercer and Beaver Democrat was suspended soon after the Presiden- 
tial election. 

The first number of the New Castle Gazette, a whig paper, was issued on 
Friday, October 8, 1841, by Colonel William H. Shaw, who continued its 
publication until 1864, a period of twenty-three years.* 


*See Article on * Newspapers.” 
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Reynolds William, clerk. 

Ridel S., canal contractor. 

Riter George R., smith. 

Reynolds Robert, tanner. 

Reynolds W. H., tinner, 

Sankey E., gentleman. 

Seck R. A., saddler. 

Shaw W. H., clerk. 

Swift Hiram, clerk. 

Steen John, brick moulder. 

Swift Samuel, chair maker. 

Shaw W.., physician. 

Shoaff J., carpenter. 

Shaffer D., butcher. 

Semple A. C., carpenter. 

Speise, Messimer & Co., mercnants. 
Speise S., carpenter. 

Stewart R. W., farmer. 

Stone D. 8., Eagle house. 

Heffner S., clerk. Swift S. W., grocer and confectioner. 


Dickson J., tanner. 

Dickson Samuel, fireman. 
Edwards John, refiner. 

Emery John B., smith. 

Emery J., canal contractor. 
Emery E., canal contractor. 
Evans Wm., boot and shoe maker. 
Euwer S. C. & Co., merchants. 
Farley & White, steam foundry. 
Falls Thomas, tanner and farmer. 
Fulkerson J. C., cabinet maker. 
Flinn Walter, machine smith. 
Falls Henry, constable. 

Frazier John, carpenter. 

Gibson Joseph, stone cutter. 
Graham John, nail cutter. 
Galbreth E., gentleman. 

Hadson G. E.., tailor. 

Higgs Jos. R., puddler. 


The following “ Directory of New Castle,” which was published in 1841, 
is believed to have been the first directory of New Castle that was ever pub- 
lished, and, as it is comparatively short, we reproduce it entire: 

“ New Castle is located at the junction of the Shenango and Neshannock 
branches of the Big Beaver, 24 miles from its confluence with the Ohio, and 
contains four houses of public worship, three Sunday-schools, one rolling- 
mill, one nail-factory, one flour-mill, one lumber-mill, and one about being 
built, one woolen manufactory, one air foundry, one cupola-foundry driven 
by steam power, eight dry-goods stores, two groceries, one hardware store, 
two drug stores, four hotels, one female seminary, three day schools, one 
writing school, and mechanical shops of all descriptions. 

“The situation of the country around is well adapted for the growth of 
wool and wheat; it is very healthy, and the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery has met with the highest praise from all who have visited there. 

“The Pennsylvania canal, connecting Lake Erie with the Ohio river, 
passes through the town, and opens another channel for the rich productions 
of the neighborhood. 

“Tron ore is found in considerable abundance for many miles around, on 
the Big Run, only 1+ miles from town. The veins are of considerable thick- 
ness. Bituminous coal, for coke or fuel, is procured with but little labor, 
some veins being from four to six feet thick. Fire-clay is also found in abun- Hadson W. G., tailor. Swift N. P., carpenter. 
dance. Hewitt Rev. J. J., Episcopal clergy-| Stambaugh J., cabinet maker. 

“A considerable quantity of good quartz is found near at hand, and, taken man. Scroggs, cabinet maker. 
in connection with the abundance of coal, it would fully justify the invest- Higgs Joseph, bloom heater. Sempel John, carpenter. 
ment of capital for the manufacture of glass. Hogg Wm., puddler. Tidball D. Jr., postmaster and tailor. 

“The water-power is sufficient, if put into use, to make this a large manu- Higgs Thomas, puddler. Tidball J. Sr., street commissioner. 
facturing town. There are permanent dams across the Neshannock and She- Justice J., hatter. Tidball J. Jr., carpenter. 
nango, twenty feet high, built by the State, connecting them by canal and Keck A., clerk. Vogan John, blacksmith. 
guard-lock. Since our last, there have been two churches erected, which Keefer John, painter. Varce Rev. D. W., Methodist Epis- 
show that the inhabitants are working for their spiritual as well as their Kelly Silas, blacksmith. copal clergyman. 
worldly good—fully aware that without the former the blessings of the latter Kissick J., merchant. Wallace Robert, Red Lion hotel. 


would be unenjoyed. 


“ Amount of surplus produce shipped from New Castle, Pa., from Septem- 
ber, 1840, up to the 15th of June, 1841, as follows: Wheat, 71,900 bushels ; 
flour, 9,231 barrels ; bacon, 143,000 pounds ; wool, 23,600 pounds ; whisky, 


360 barrels. 


“There has also been shipped, in small quantities, by the farmers, 2,000 


barrels of flour. 


The estimate above has been obtained from the most au- 


thentic source, and falls short, if any way, of the full amount shipped. 
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Alexander Samuel, carpenter. 

Baker J., cooper. 

Bell E., cooper. 

Barlow G., physician and druggist. 

Barber W. L., baker. 

Benncit S., copper, tin and sheet-iron 
worker. 

Bushnell Rev. W., Presbyterian cler- 
gyman. 

Boyd J. T., merchant. 

Brown Joseph, iron roller. 

Bottle W. H., nail cutter. 

Carpenter Wm., Justice of the Peace. 

Carpenter Mrs. R. J., milliner. 

Christy S., Indian King hotel. 

Clark Wm., tanner. 

Clancy Lewis, blacksmith. 

Crawford & Ritter, saw and flouring 
mill and woolen factory. 

Crawford J. M. & Co., manufacturers 
of iron and nails, 

Cunningham R. W., merchant and 
foundry owner. 

Crips L. V., boot and shoe maker. 

Craven R., bricklayer. 

Cochran R., merchant. 

Cowden A. M., physician. 

Cypher Philip, stone mason. 

Cost John, wagoner. 

Dinsmore J., wagon maker. 

Dinsmore Wm., carpenter. 

Dickson Wm., saddler. 


M’Guffin L. L., attorney-at-law. 

M’Conahy J., blacksmith. 

Morehead John, hatter. 

Mitchell S. W., cabinet maker. 

Morgan G. C., tailor. 

Moore Wm., merchant. 

Moore H. S., carpenter. 

Morehead H. H., plasterer. 

Mitchell James, chair maker. 

Maxim Marcus, nail cutter 

M’Laughlin J., carpenter. 

McMillen James, hatter. 

McKee James, carpenter. 

Newton Chester, sawyer. 

O’Brien Edward, moulder. 

Pearson J. B., merchant. 

Perry Elias, drum maker, 

Pollock J., physician. 

Pollock S., gunsmith. 

Pearson Samuel, cooper. 

Poak Samuel, wagoner. 

Painter Thomas, cabinet maker. 

Pollock John, captain of the canal- 
boat “ Citizen.” 

Quést J. S., clerk. 

Reynolds J., justice of the peace. 

Read J., blacksmith. 

Rhodes J. H., carpenter. 

Rigby E., wagon maker. 

Robison A., Union hotel. 

Rubicon J., cooper. 

Rigby Thomas, silversmith, 


Kerr Samuel, canal supervisor. 
Latimer James, miller. 

Lewis A., gentleman, 

Lint J., carpenter. 

Love J. B., Hatter. 

M’Connell J. E., blacksmith. 
M’Cleary Thomas, cooper. 
M’Cleary S., painter. 

M’Guffin R., cabinet maker. 
M’Millan Wm., canal-boat captain. White Josiah C., merchant. 
Miller Wm. B., boot and shoe maker. | Wallace James, carpenter: 
M’Millen White, merchant and hatter. Young O., school teacher. 
M’Connell D., blacksmith. Young Robert, saddler. 


“There are in New Castle three meeting-houses—one Seceder, one Episco- 
pal Methodist, one Presbyterian, There is also an organized Protestant 
Methodist Church and three Sabbath-schools. 

“There is in New Castle one rolling mill, one nail factory that can manu- 
facture ten tons of iron and three tons of nails per day; one flour mill with 
four pairs of burrs; one lumber mill with two saws; also one lumber mill, 
building, to go by steam; one woolen manufactory; one air foundry ; one 
cupola foundry, driven by steam power; eight dry good stores; two groceries ; 
one hardware store; two drug shops; four taverns; three tanneries; five 
cooper shops; five cabinet shops; six smith shops; one gun shop; one tin 
and copper shop; two wagon shops; four tailor shops; four forwarding ware- 
houses; three hatter shops; four shoemaker shops; two saddler shops; one 
female seminary ; three day schools; one writing sehool ; one shovel factory ; 
one refinery; six coal banks; an abundance of iron ore; one water power 
on Neshannock, in New Castle, with twenty-four feet head and fall. 

The hotels, four in number, were located as follows: The “Globe Hotel,” 
kept by Daniel S. Stone, was located where Knox’s grocery store now stands. 
At a later date it was called the “ Eagle Hotel.” Still later it was occupied 
by a Mrs, Shannon, who came from Mercer, and who changed its name to 
the “Washington House.” The “Red Lion Hotel” occupied the site of the 
“Central Hotel” of the present day, and was substantially the same build- 
ing. The“ Union Hotel,” kept by Andrew Robinson, is still standing on the 
east side north of Mercer street, the first frame building north from Washin 
ton street. In 1843, Robinson was succeeded by Samue! Christy, who put 
up in front of the house the sign of the “ Indian Chief,” and called the house — 
the “Indian Chief Hotel.” 8) Oi 

For some time prior to 1848, the hotel which stood on the site of the pres- 
ent “ Leslie House,” was kept by Samuel Christy, and was also called the 
“Indian Chief Hotel.” When Mr. Christy moved into the “Union Hotel” 


Watson Wm., grocery and druggist. 
Whippo C. T., physician. 

Willson J., merchant. 

Wilson John, gentleman. 

Williams Henry, shovel maker. 
Wilder Shubael, master nailer. 
Watson Jas., mason and bricklayer. 
White Crawford, farmer. 

Wilson J., chair maker. 
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he took his Indian sign and the name of his hotel with him. The sign was 
a large one, with a life-size figure of an Indian chief painted on each side, 
and swinging in a frame. In the Spring of 1843 Mr. Leslie took charge of 
the original “Indian Chief Hotel,” and changed its name to the “ Mansion 
House.” 

The first Lyceum of which there is any record, was organized in New Cas- 
tle in the Autumn of 1841. 

In 1843, only two attorneys advertised in the papers. At that time John 
Cox kept the “ Red Lion” Hotel, and J. Leslie, the Mansion House. 

A new physician, a Dr. Gemmil, was running the drug store, formerly 
owned by Dr. G. Barlow. Dr. Barlow is said to have had the first piano in 
New Castle. R. B. McComb had a cabinet wareroom on the northwest 
corner of the “Diamond.” In 1844 he removed his business to the east 
end of Washington street, near the bridge. 

In 1843, Wilson Mitchell was Burgess, and Thomas Falls President of 
the Town Council. 

The first barber who succeeded in making a living in New Castle is said 
to have been Thomas D. Berry, a colored man, who opened a “ Tensorial 
Bazaar” a few doors west of the Mansion House, in 1844. The attorneys 
in New Castle, at that date, appear to have been L. L. McGuffin, J. K. 
Boyd and A. M. Burns. 

The first Democratic newspaper published in New Castle was issued by 
Geo. F. Humes and J. N. Hallowell, July 13th, 1844. It was a four-page 
paper, with five wide columns to the page. It was called the New Castle 
Democrat, and was published for about one year. 

The Fourth of July, 1844, was celebrated by the people of New Castle 
with a grand Temperance Convention and soldiers’ parade, which was largely 
attended by people from all parts of the country. 

According to the local papers, the Erie Extension Canal was completed 
from New Castle to Erie, in February, 1845, and boats commenced running 
through its entire length the following Spring. 

In the New Castle Gazette for 1845, several new names appear among 
the business men. Among them were Dr. E. Murray, the “ Reformed Bo- 
tanico Medical Physician,” and Dr. L. Northup. T. A. Rinehart also kept 
a drug store. 

The first account of a musical organization in New Castle, appeared in 
March, of this year. On the 20th of that month a concert was given at 
the M. E. Church by the Amateur Musical Society. About this date, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company were endeavoring to get the right of 
way for their road through Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, as a matter of 
course, opposed it, and the people of the southern and western portions of 
the State were more or less interested for or against it. A great mass meet- 
ing was held in New Castle on the 28th of March, 1846, attended by people 
from Mercer and Beaver counties, and the feeling was very strongly in favor 
of giving the company the right of way. The attorneys in New Castle, in 
1846, were L. L. McGuffin, J. K. Boyd, A. M. Burns, G. A. Scroggs, and 
David C. Cossitt. 

James Dickson was Justice of the Peace in 1846, and had his office in the 
southeast corner of the “ Diamond,” in Wm. Dickson’s saddle shop. 

John and Joseph Douthett, brothers, were.teaching a select school in the 
“new brick school-house.” p 

They called it the “ New Castle Institute.” The new school building was 
probably the one now occupied by Max Cosel as a residence. The New 
Castle Seminary was taught by Mr. and Mrs. Mason Bartlett. 

The first market in New Castle was held in May, 1846. The first market 
house was built in the Summer of 1846. It was of brick, 70 by 30 feet in 
dimensions, and stood near the center of the “ Diamond,” with its west end 
on a line with the east side of Jefferson street. Mr. D. Tidball, Jr., was the 
contractor. The market days were Wednesdays and Saturdays. On the 
25th of July, 1846, a public meeting was held to consider the subject of 
building a new bridge over the Neshannock, at the east end of Washingten 
street. 

The first bridge was erected at that point in 1814, but whether the struc- 
ture was standing in 1846 we have not learned. A new bridge was finally 
built and completed in August, 1847 The architect was Joseph Emery. 

Many improvements were made during the season of 1846. R. W. Cun- 
ningham erected a large cupola foundry, with steam engine attached, which 
was put in operation about the 20th of July. Crawford & Co. built a new 
nail factory, which also went into operation in July. Browm & Higgs 
erected a rolling mill, which went into operation about the same date. 

During the first three days of September, of this year, the annual encamp- 
ment of the Mercer county soldiers was held in New Castle. 

4 


‘ic 


Among the organizations preseut were the New Castle Battalion, the 
Mt. Jackson and Marion Blues, both of Mt. Jackson, the Mahoning Rangers, 
and the Tamarack Invincibles. Music was, in part, furnished by the New 
Castle Brass Band. 

During the boating season of 1846, the New Castle and Beaver packet, 
“General Mercer,” McMillen, master, ran regularly between the points 
named, arriving at New Castle every Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
morning, at six o’clock, and departed at 8 Pp. mM. on the same days. 

R. W. Cunningham was the agent at New Castle. The “Orizaba Iron 
Works,” located on the present site of the Shenango Iron Works, were 
erected by Joseph H. Brown, Joseph Higgs and Edward Thomas, and put 
in operation in 1846.* 

In 1847, the linseed oil business was very promising, and Grisnold’s mill 
was so successful that others entered into the business.+ 

During the year 1847 there was a famine in Ireland, and sympathy and 
aid in various forms was generously extended to the distressed inhabitants 
from many parts of the United States. The ladies of New Castle assembled 
together at the M. E. Church, on the evening of April 14th, 1847, and 
manufactured between seven and eight hundred two-bushel sacks, 

These were filled with corn by the people of New Castle and vicinity, and, 
altogether, about fifteen hundred sacks, containing three thousand bushels of 
corn, were forwarded to the starving people of Ireland. 

A terrible accident occurred at the “Cosalo Iron Works,” on the 23d of 
May, of this year. Joseph B. Williams, a son of Henry Williams, about 
thirteen years of age, was caught by a shaft which was rapidly revolving in 
the nail factory, and instantly killed. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARD BANKING. 


The first notice of an application for a charter for a bank in New Castle, 
was published in the Democrat, in September, 1839, but nothing further was 
done about the matter, until July, 1847, when a similar notice was pub- 
lished. The proposed bank was to have a capital of $200,000, but the first 
actual banking business was transacted about 1855. 

It would appear from old files of newspapers published at New Castle in 
1847, that the first daguerreian gallery was established in that year, 
as the firm of Richmond & Pomeroy were taking pictures in August. 

A new military organization, called the New Castle Light Artillery, made 
its first appearance on Saturday, August 21st. Captain G. A. Scroggs was 
commander. 

It is said that the first regular book-store in New Castle, was opened by 
McDowell & Co., in August of this year. It was on Washington street, 
opposite the Globe Hotel. 

The work of bringing Washington, Jefferson, and Mercer streets to a 
regular grade, was commenced in September, and continued until some time 
in November. 

On Monday, the 6th day of December, 1847, Captain Jonathan Smith, a 
Revolutionary soldier, died at the residence of his son-in-law, Joseph T. Du 
Shane, Esq., who lived at that time in what was Shenango township, but 
now a part of the city of New Castle. 

Captain Smith was a native of Virginia, and served through the entire 
Revolutionary war. He was in the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, Monmouth, and Yorktown. At his death he was 92 
years and three months old, and was buried with military honors by the 
New Castle Light Artillery. A large concourse of people attended his 
funeral. 

In the month of January, 1848, Dr. Warner, of Pittsburgh, removed to 
New Castle, and commenced the practice of medicine. 

The movement for the organization of a new county, began to assume 
something like tangible shape at this time, and a meeting was held on the 5th 
of February, for the purpose of discussing the question, and taking the 
necessary steps to accomplish the desired object. The project had been advo- 
cated for some thirty years, and never abandoned. 

During the Winter of 1847-8, there was a society called the “ New Castle 
Liberty Association,” of which A. M. Burns, Esq., and John McConahy 
were active members. 

Abouf the 1st of May, 1848, the New Castle Light Artillery paraded the 
streets, headed by a martial band composed of “ fourteen boys richly dressed.” 
The boys had been thoroughly drilled by Major William W. Taylor, and 
made a fine appearance. The company was commanded by Captain W. C. 
Richards. 


*See Article, “‘ Shenango Iron Works.” 
+ See “ Oil Mills.” 
¢ See sketch of the various Banks, elsewhere, 
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On the afternoon of the 6th of May, a violent hail storm passed over New 
Castle, doing a large amount of damage to glass and the roofs of buildings, and 
killing one horse within the city limits, or near by. Hail fell measuring 
from eleven to twelve inches in circumference, and weighing from eight to 
sixteen ounces, and one piece was reported to have been eighteen inches 
around, and to have weighed ove pound and a quarter / 

A great fire occurred in New Castle on Sunday morning, July 23, 1848, 
by which the main building of McCormick, Peebles, Brown & Co.’s iron 
works was destroyed, involving a loss of some $30,000, and throwing a 
large number of men out of employment. The buildings destroyed included 
the rolling mill and nail factory, and a large amount of iron, nails, &c. 
The works were immediately rebuilt. 

In August of this year, the New Castle Female Seminary appears to have 
been under the direction of Prof. Warren H. Marsh. 

On the 31st of August, Richard Evans, an employee at one of the rolling 
mills, died of excessive drinking. He was buried by the borough authori- 
ties, in a plain pine box. Some parties made quite a stir over the matter, 
and his remains were finally disinterred, and an inquest held over them, and 
again interred in a more pretentious coffin. <A few nights afterwards, some 
mischievious persons removed the pine box, in which Evans had been at first 
interred, to the eastern end of the market house, where they arranged it in 
a conspicuous position, and put an inscription thereon, stating that it was a 
patent invention, and designating one of the overseers as the patentee. The 
Burgess, Thomas Sloan, by authority of the Council, offered a reward of 
twenty dollars for the arrest and conviction of the parties who had commit- 
ted the outrage. William Dickson was President of the Town Council, 
James Dickson, Justice of the Peace, and John Dickson, Constable. The 
record does not show whether the guilty parties were apprehended and pun- 
ished or not, but evidently there was considerable excitement for the time 
being. 

The Croton Glass Works were put in operation in September of this year, 
by Messrs. Morris and Henderson.* In October, a new physician, Dr. F, 
Taylor, located in New Castle. The canal closed this year, on the 10th of 
December. 


THE NEW COUNTY. 


_March 20th, 1849, was a joyful day to the people of New Castle, for on 
that day the new county of Lawrence, for which they had so long been 
working, was erected, and New Castle became the county seat of one of the 
most compact and thriving counties in the commonwealth. What Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny are to Allegheny county, New Castle is to Lawrence 
county. Here are all the newspapers of the county, all the banking houses 
and the great bulk of the manufactures, and the city is the nucleus of a 
system of railways, which give it connection with all parts of the country. 
But, at the time the new county was erected, New Castle was.a town of less 
than one thousand people, and had but a moiety of its present manufactures 
and commercial business. No railroads were then in this part of the country. 
Tts only means of communication, besides the common country roads of those 
days, was the slow, plodding canal. 

When the county was organized, the practising attorneys at New Castle 
appear, from the files of the local papers, to have been L. L. McGuffin, 
D. B. Kurtz, David C. Cossitt, Jacob K. Boyd, A. W. Rodgers, Craig & 
Buchanan, and McNeil & Burns, Joseph Emery was, at that time, Presi- 
dent of the Town Council, and John Kerr, clerk. It appears that Wm. 
Talbot and Robert M. Walker were engaged in running a carding mill, in 
the Summer of 1849, making rolls at four cents per pound. 

A new dentist, Dr. R. M. Kennedy, settled in New Castle, in April, and 
Mrs. Mary Fulkerson opened one of the first millinery shops in the place, on 
the corner of North and Beaver streets, about the same time. 

The 22d of August, 1849, was a great day in New Castle. President 
Zachary Taylor and Governor Johnston, of Pennsylvania, visited the town, 
on their way from Beaver to Mercer. 

About 5:30 o’clock, in the evening of that day, a signal gun on Shaw’s 
Hill announced their arrival at Lock No. 1. They came up in an Erie 
express packet. The programme for the occasion appears to have been all 
arranged previous to their arrival. Colomel Wm. Book was chief marshal, 
with the following gentlemen as assistants: Wm. P. Reynolds, George W. 
Crawford, Lot Watson, Jr., D. B. Kurtz, John Moorhead, and Robert 
Wallace. The procession formed at the lock, in the following order: Com- 
mittee of reception, on horseback; brass band; martial band; President 
and Governor, in open carriage, with military escort; President and Gov- 
ernor’s suite, in carriages; New Castle and Beaver committee, in carriages ; 


*BSee Croton Glass Works. 


citizens. The procession move by the following route: From Lock No. 1 
to the Neshannock bridge, thence up East street to North street, by North 
to Jefferson street, by Jefferson to Washington, and east along Washington 
to the Washington House, situated where Knox’s grocery store now stands, 
then kept by A. T. McKee. On arriving at the Washington House, a 
reception speech was made and the President welcomed to New Castle by 
David Craig, Esq., to which the President replied in a brief and appropriate 
manner. 

During the movement of the procession, the artillery fired the regular 
salute, from Shaw’s Hill. The distinguished guests and a large number of 
prominent citizens partook of supper at half-past seven o’clock. 

The next morning the President and Governor visited the rolling mills, 
blast furnaces, &c. The Sophia furnace was the first the President had ever 
seen. At nine o’clock a. m., the President gave a reception to the ladies of 
New Castle, at the Preshyterian Church. At twelve o’clock, noon, the party 
departed for Mercer, accompanied by a committee of escort from New Castle. 

“A new paper made its appearance in New Castle in 1849. It was called 
the Lawrence Journal, and the first issue was on the 26th of May. James 
M. Kuester was editor and proprietor.* This same year, the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church was built, on Jefferson street. It is still stand- 
ing, and is now known as the United Presbyterian Church. R. Craven and 
N. P. McGown were the builders. The building committee were J. Kissick, 
J. Leslie, and W. R. Dunlap. The first party convention for the nomination 
of county officers ever held in New Castle, was the convention held by the 
Whigs, on the 14th of August, 1849. Thomas Pomeroy was president. 

Saturday, the-1st of September, 1849, the day on which the Act erecting 
the county of Lawrence went into effect, was celebrated in New Castle by the 
military and the various bands, who made a grand parade. 

The first telegraph office in New Castle was opened in the Summer of 
1849. Among those most instrumental in procuring it were the Crawfords 
and Shubael Wilder. Some time during the season of 1849, A. W. Rodgers, 
a new attorney, opened an office in New Castle. 

This season was remarkable for being cold and excessively dry. It is said 
that there was frost during every month in the year in some part of Lawrence 
county. Notwithstanding the unfavorable season, business seems to have 
been unusually lively if we may judge by the number of new buildings 
which were erected in New Castle, there being no less than eighty-eight, 
and mostly of brick. The first snow of the season fell on the 30th of 
October. 

On Sunday, the 4th of November, a new bell on the Presbyterian Church 
sent forth its welcome peals over the valley. Whether this was the first. 
church bell in New Castle we do not know. 

A lyceum was in existence in December of this year, with Rev. R. A. 
Browne, D. D., R. B. McComb, D. M. Courtney and John Reynolds, Esqs.,. 
among its members. 

In 1850 the census gave New Castle borough a population of 1,563 in- 
habitants, fifty-one of whom were colored. 


THE FIRST COURTS. 


The first Court of Common Pleas held in New Castle, convened in the M. 
E. Church on Monday, the 7th of January, 1850. Hon. John Bredin being: 
President Judge, and Jacob Bear, Associate. 

The resident attornies of New Castle who were sworn in on that day were : 
Jonathan Ayres, L. L. McGuffin, J. K. Boyd, D. Craig, D. B. Kurtz, J. 
Hoffman, D. C. Cossitt, John M. Crawford, George W. Watson, J. N.. 
McGuffin, James Pollock. 

The attendance at this first court was unusually large and the hotels were- 
crowded. 

A new telegraph line from Fredonia, N. Y., was put in operation to New 
Castle in January, 1850. 

Clow’s block was finished in March, 1850. 

The physicians in New Castle at that date were: J. H. M. Peebles, E. 8. 
Warner, T. L. Hopper, D. D. C. Porter, N. White, Cossitt, Murray and 
possibly a few others. 

A meeting of the veterans of the war of 1812 was held on Saturday, 
March 16th, at the Associate Reformed Church. 

The first daily mail was established on the 1st of April of this year, be- 
tween New Castle and Poland, Ohio, by way of Edenburg, Hillsville il 
Lowellville. The contractor was James Bannon. 

The first county Bible Society mentioned was organized on the 9th of 
April at the M. E. Church. Among the members were Rev. R. A. Browne, 


*See article on ‘* Newspapers.” 
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John N. Euwer, Cyrus Clarke, David Sankey, Samuel Van Horn, Joseph 
Kissick and Joseph Justice. 
A new attorney, J. W. Jvhnston, opened an office in New Castle in May. 


COURT HOUSE. 


The title to the lot now occupied by the Court House, 300 by 140 feet in 
dimensions, was made over to the County Commissioners on the 18th of June, 
1850. The contract for building a court house and jail ,was let to Craig & 
Hamilton. The work was commenced in the Fall of 1850, and completed in 
1852. The stone were quarried near by, and when the entire job was fin- 
ished the total cost, iricluding improvements upon the grounds, amounted to 
the surprisingly low sum of thirty-two thousand dollars ($32,000). 

But in those days everything was cheap. Flour was three dollars per 
barrel; brick three dollars and forty cents per thousand ; common labor from 
fifty to seventy-five cents a day, and good mechanics’ wages from eighty-seven 
and a-half cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per day. The cost of the 
work at the present time would be probably from $50,000 to $75,000. 

An academy seems to have been in operation at this time, for we find 
notices of it in 1849, under the charge of Wm. Pearson, and in 1850, of Rev. 
R. A. Browne. 

The 22d of June appears to have been the day set apart for military drill. 
In July of this year the Lawrence Guards were organized, and W. W. Tay- 
lor was elected Captain; S. M. Wise, first lieutenant; S. Briggs, second 
lieutenant; T. Wait, third lieutenant; H. Squiers, ensign; C. T. Williams, 
A. Wait, J. A. Ray and Jacob Moore, sergeants; R. Andrews and John 
Ray, corporals; James McKean, armorer, and S. Briggs, treasurer. 

Towards the last of July, 1850, a meeting of the citizens of New Castle 
was held at Clow’s Hail, for the purpose of making arrangements to pay re- 
spect to the memory of the President of the United States, lately deceased— 
ZacHARY TAyLor. The meeting was presided over by John Reynolds, Esq. 
The Vice Presidents were D. M. Courtney and S. Bentley, and William H. 
Shaw was Secretary. The 10th of September following was appointed as the 
day on which such public demonstration as was deemed advisable should 
take place. On the day set there was a great gathering of the people, and 
all the military of the vicinity held an encampment continuing until the 
13th. On Wednesday, the 11th, according to the proper change in the pro- 
gramme, about 5,000 people assembled in Peeble’s Grove to hear an address 
from John Allison, Esq., who also pronounced a suitable eulogy on President 
Taylor. The encampment was participated in by all the military for many 
miles around. 

The first Democratic convention in Lawrence county was held in New 
Castle, on the 20th of July of this year. The Whig convention was held 
on the 5th of August. 

During the Summer of 1850, Robert Wallace erected a three-story brick 
block, adjoining Clow’s block on the west. The three-story brick building 
on the north side of the “ Diamond,” known as the Gazette building, was 
also erected the same year. 

In the latter part of the year 1850, two new bells were hung in New Cas- 
tle, one on the market house, and one (weighing 600 pounds) on the Baptist 
Church. 

According to the Lawrence Journal, New Castle contained two foundries, 
two rolling-mills, two oil-mills, three flouring and grist-mills, three saw-mills, 
one window-glass factory, one steam edge tool factory, one -brewery, 
three tanneries (one run by steam), four hotels, and another large one in 
course of erection. There were six churches, one lodge, and one encamp- 
ment of I. 0. O. F.; one Masonic lodge, two divisions of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, and one Mechanics’ Mutual Protection Society. There were also 
two newspapers; the Gazette, by Shaw & Craig, and the Journal, by Kues- 
ter & Telford. One hundred new buildings were erected during this year. 

Tn, January, 1851, a new line of daily coaches was established between 
Beaver and New Castle, by Frederick Haly. They were advertized to make 
the trip in five hours. 

In 1851 two new names appeared in the list of attorneys in New Castle, 
B. B. Pickett and R. D. Hartshorn. 

On the night of January 9th, a large kiln containing 30,000 feet of lumber 
belonging to Hamilton & Craig, contractors for the public buildings, was 
totally destroyed by fire. 

The subject of paving the streets began to be agitated at this time, and at 
a meeting ofthe Council, on the 28th of February, it was resolved that 
during the coming Summer, Washington, Jefferson, and Mercer streets 
should be planked. 

About this time the subject of a public cemetery, controlled by a coypora- 
tion, began to be agitated, and a meeting was held at the office of the county 


commissioners, at which Colonel Wm. Book was made President, and James 
D. Clarke, Secretary. 

Prominent among those who took an active interest in the matter, were 
Hon. L. L. McGuffin, James Henderson, Jonathan Ayres, Joseph Emery, 
John Reynolds, Frederick Seifert, R. W. Clendennin, Joseph Kissick, Jos. 
T. Du Shane, George Robinson, D. B. Kurtz, and R. B. McComb. 

The existence of two fine military companies in New Castle had the effect 
to arouse the military ardor of the younger members of the community, and 
the result was that three juvenile military companies were organized ; one in 
New Castle proper, another in East New Castle, and a third in West New 
Castle. A fierce rivalry sprang up among them, and it was found easier to 
arouse the military spirit than to allay the hot passions engendered by the 
rivalry. Like the guards of Louis XIV. and Cardinal Richelieu, whenever 
they met there was a miniature battle, and sore heads and black eyes were 
staple commodities among the brave warriors of the Shenango valley. 

The Waterloo of the pampaign occurred on Saturday, the 1st of March, 
at the celebrated “passage of the bridge” on Washington street. The 
records are silent as to whether Blucher, Wellington or Napoleon gained the 
victory, but the number of combatants put hors de combat, is said to have 
been appalling. It was a terrible combination of Sir William Wallace’s 
battle of Cambus Kenneth, Napoleon’s terrific passage of the bridge of 
Lodi, and the celebrated retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under Xeno- 
phon, of classic memory, and ought to go down to posterity along with the 
“Battle of Dorking.” 

“Is the spot marked by no colossal bust, 
Or column, trophied for triumphal show ? 
None! But the moral’s truth tells simpler so!” 

Considerable, excitement was occasioned about this time by the subject of 
enlarging the limits of the borough. A public meeting was held some time 
in March, at which Warren Carpenter was President, and William Watson, 
Secretary. A committee on resolutions was appointed, consisting of Joseph 
Justice, Joseph Emery, S. W. Mitchell, Samuel Spiece, Joseph Kissick, and 
Wm. Moore. After ample discussion a series of resolutions was adopted, 
opposed to any extension of the limits beyond the Shenango river and 
Neshanuock creek. 

The first railway meeting held in New Castle, was on the Ist of April, 
1851. It was called for the purpose of testing the public sentiment upon the 
then proposed Erie and Pittsburgh railway. 

The officers of the meeting were: President, Henry Pearson; Vice Prest- 
dents, R. W. Cunningham, William Dickson, Joseph Emery and Thomas 
Falls; Secretaries, Alexander Newell and D.C. Cossitt. The speakers were 
R. B. McComb, Esq., R. W. Cunningham and Joseph Emery. 

The flouring-mill, owned by Joseph Kissick, was destroyed by fire on 
the night of April 1st, 1851. It was a three-story building, of brick, and 
stood on the present site of Raney & Gordon’s mill. The total loss was about 
thirteen thousand dollars ($13,000). The fire was occasioned by some boys 
fishing with torches under the mill. The mill was rebuilt by Mr. Kissick, 
the same season. 

During the Summer of 1851, quite a number of improvements were made 
in New Castle. A new bridge was built over the canal, on Mercer street. R. 
W. Cunningham erected a new foundry building. The Union school-house, 
now the First Ward school building, was erected at a cost of seven thousand 
dollars. The Directors at that time were William Watson, J, W. Johnson, 
A. L. Crawford, William Book, J. N. Euwer and J.S. Quest. The architect 
was J. U. Boun. The builders were R. Craven and S. T. Sippy. 

The first banking institution* in New Castle, also went into operation in this 
year. It was a private bank, and was started by Dickson & McClymonds, 
in May. A railway convention was held on the 25th of June, at which one 
hundred and fifty delegates were present. 

Sometime during the Summer of 1851, a colored man, named Frank 
Jackson, who had resided for some years in New Castle, was induced to 
accompany a drover, by the name of Charles May, to Richmond, Virginia. 
Rumors soon after began to be circulated that May had sold Jackson as a 
slave. Another rumor said he had been arrested as a slave, and possibly 
sold. (More of this matter hereafter.) 

An attempt was made during the Summer of this year, to erect a new 
borough on the east side of the Neshannock, to be called East New Castle, 
but the project failed. 

The first “ Free Soil” convention was held on the 23d gf August, of this 
year. 

” Two elopements occurred during the year from New Castle, which caused 
considerable excitement for a time. The parties were William Somers and 


*See “ Banking.” 
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Miss Josephine Pollock, in September, and Charles Sealey, of Allegheny, and 
Miss Samantha Moore, in November. 

A new bridge, known as the “black bridge,” was constructed over the 
Shenango, a few rods above the mouth of the Neshannock, during this season. 
It has since been replaced by a fine and substantial covered bridge. 

In wonderful contrast to the days when King Pack-an-he was a great ruler 
over many people, with his capital on the spot where New Castle now stands, 
it is recorded that, on the 4th of October, 1851, a solitary Indian, with his 
squaw and two children, passed through New Castle, on his way West! 

An Agricultural Society was organized on the 29th of October, with the 
fullowing officers: President, Thomas Sample; Vice Presidents, Thomas 
Wilson, Isaac P. Cowden; Secretary, R. B. McComb; Zyreasurer, William 
Blanchard; Directors, John K. Swisher, William Porter, Thomas Carnes, 
Thomas Pearson, Webster Justice and John Simpson. 

In October, a new bell, weighing 1,200 pounds, was hung in the Court 
House. On the 27th of October, the first Teachers’ Institute convened in 
New Castle, continuing several days, and was largely attended. 

The latter part of the Winter of 1851-2 was very cold, and bore heavily 
upon the destitute in New Castle. Labor was scarce, and little money, as a 
consequence, was in circulation. Matters became so serious that a relief 
society, consisting of the prominent ladies of the place, was organized, on the 
5th of January, 1852, at the Associate Reformed Church. It was called 
“The New Castle Relief Society.” The officers were: President, Mrs. 
Mary Browne; Secretaries, Mrs. McElevy and Mrs. Ten Broeck ; Zveas- 
urer, Mrs. Joseph Kissick. 

On the 16th of January, a meeting of the Protestant pastors of New 
Castle was held at the Presbyterian Church, for the purpose of taking steps 
toward petitioning Congress to prohibit carrying the mails on Sunday. 

The subject of railroads seems to have been a very prominent one at this 
time. On the 4th of February, a meeting was held at the Cochran House 
in the interests of the Erie and Pittsburgh railroad. Who. Dickson was 
President, and John Reynolds, Secretary. 

A strike occurred among the nail-cutters in the employ of the Orizaba 
Tron Works, on the 16th of February, on account of a reduction of wages. 
This is the first instance of the kind recorded as having occurred in New 
Castle. It is claimed that New Castle experienced the shock of an carth- 
quake, which was felt on Thursday, April 29th, at about one o’clock in the 
afternoon. The shock was quite severe, and continued for about ten seconds. 


It is recorded that the first oxgan-grinder ever seen in New Castle made 
his appearance on the 20th of May, 1852. Whether the inevitable monkey 
accompanied him to make sport for the youngsters—what province of 
“sunny Italy” was honored by being his birth-place, and whether his 
“southern” skin had ever felt the effects of a direct application of the aque- 
ous element, are questions which must forever remain unanswered. 


The new Court House was completed on the 28th of June, of this year, at 
which date the first term of court ever held therein commenced. 


The following notice of the new county buildings, appeared about that 
time in the New Castle Gazette : 

“Tt will stand for ages as a monument of youthful vigor and taste. For 
a century to come our citizens will be contented with their public buildings, 
nor desire to tear them down to erect more splendid ones.” The probabili- 
ties now (1877), are, after a lapse of twenty-five years, that long before the 
century, spoken of by the Gazefte, shall have expired, these buildings will 
need to be replaced by something more substantial and more commodious. 


The 4th of July, 1852, fell on Sunday. The only demonstration of re- 
spect for the day was made by the New Castle Band, who proceeded early 
in the morning, while most of the drowsy citizens were taking their “ forty 
morning winks,” to the summit of Shaw’s Hill, and discoursed sweet music 
from the lofty height. The following day was celebrated a la Americaine. 
A Whig Convention was held in Clow’s Hall, and a Sunday-school picnic 
was held in a grove near town, while a large party, including the band, made 
an excursion on board a canal-packet, several miles up the Shenango, where 
they spent the day in pic-nicing and dancing. On the night of July 18th, 
four prisoners, confined in the county jail, unmindful of their obligations to 
the laws of the land, were unprincipled enough to break jail and run for 
liberty. Three of them were recaptured, and the fourth, making a virtue of 
necessity, came back to his quarters “like a good little man.” 

A grand fireutma’s parade took place on Saturday, the 4th of September, 
followed by a dance at “ Kossuth Hall,” and a supper at the Cochran House. 

The New Castle Female Seminary seems to have finished its course about 
this time, for we find the property was sold at public sale, on the 7th of 
September. The completion of the Union School building, now in the First 


Ward, may have had something to do with the retirement of the seminary 
from the field. The new school building was completed and occupied on the 
4th of October, at which time the Fall term commenced. The teachers 
were Messrs. Travis and Gantz, and the Misses Townsend and Porter. 

The Lawrence County Teachers’ Institute was held for two weeks, com- 
mencing on the 11th of October. This was, probably, the first county 
institute ever held in New Castle. The first county Fair was also 
opened on Tuesday, the 19th of October, and continued two days. The first 
snow of the season fell on the 9th of November, this year. 

On the 25th of November, a sad accident occurred in New Castle. Wm. 
Locke the court crier, while walking along the canal tow-path, just above 
Jefferson street bridge, by some means lost his footing, and fell into the 
canal. Assistance was on hand as soon as possible, and he was taken out in 
a very short time, but life was extinct. 

New Castle is entitled to an original item, so far as we know, nothing of 
the kind having ever been projected elsewhere. On the 13th of December, a 
drove of turkeys, numbering five hundred, was started on foot from New 
Castle, and driven to Erie, where they, like other high-toned travelers, took 
the cars for New York, in order to be in season for the Christmas festivities 
of the metropolis. 

On the 15th of December, the dead body of a man was found in the canal, 
some fifty rods south of the borough limits of New Castle. He was not 
identified, and whether his death was accidental or otherwise, was not ascer- 
tained. 

The “ Mechanics’ Institute” was organized on the 23d of December. 
Among the prominent gentlemen interested in its organization may be men- 
tioned John Dickson, Dr. Leasure, Colonel Wm. Book, S. Briggs, David 
Tidball, J. R. Richardson, R. Craven, and John Edwards, <A very brilliant 
cotillion party, consisting of one hundred ladies and gentlemen, assembled at 
Kossuth Hall, on Christmas Eve, and had a most enjoyable time. 

A meeting of the “ Mechanics’ Institute ” was held on the 4th of January, 
1853, at which the following-named gentlemen were elected to fill the offices: 
President, Stillman Briggs; Vice President, Joseph S. White; Secretary, 
J. Webster Reynolds; Zreasurer, Colonel Wm. Book. 

In January of this year the Lawrence County Agricultural Society leased 
from Joseph S. White, for a term of years, four and a half acres of land, 
lying on the plateau north of the borough, for the purposes of a Fair ground. 
It was inclosed, and provided with suitable and necessary buildings, and 
Fairs were held there for several years. The 22d of February was celebrated 
by the firemen, with a dance at Kossuth Hall, and a grand supper at the 
Cochran House. 

The borough election, held on tie 18th of March, resulted in the choice 
of the following officers: Burgess, Joseph Kissick; Councilmen, James 
S. Tidball, James McGown, Benjamin Emery, E. S. Clow, G. P. Robinson ; 
Constable, J. B. McKee; School Directors, D. Leasure, R. W. Clendenin, 
J. N. Euwer; Judge of Election, John McElevy; Assessor, A. Riddle; 
Auditors, Captain A. Tyler, D. B. Kurtz, Warren Carpenter ; Overseers of 
Poor, J. W. Cunnningham and Wilson Falls. 

“Greenwood Cemetery” was greatly improved during this year by a new 
fence around the grounds, and the planting of a large number of shade and 
ornamental trees, all under the direction of William McClymonds. The 
contract for planking Washington street from the Neshannock to the She- 
nango, with two tracks, each nine feet wide, was awarded to Joseph and 
David Emery, at one thousand six hundred dollars, ($1,600.) The contract for 
planking « portion of Jefferson street with a single track was also awarded 
to the same parties. 

A Musical Institute was held in March, under the direction of Professor 
Blakely, and on the evening of the 29th of the same month a concert was 
given at the Presbyterian Church by four hundred pupils of Mr. Durston. 
D. Tidball, Jr. was appointed postmaster some time in April. A plank road 
was constructed during this season between New Castle and New Wilming- 
ton. Another earthquake shock is recorded for the 2d day of May, lasting 
for some thirty seconds, and so severe as to shake the cases in the Gazette 
printing-office quite perceptibly. 

In 1853 the annual exports comprised the following articles shipped from 
New Castle: From the Orizaba Iron Works, 7,500 tons iron and nails ; from 
the Cosalo Iron Works, 5,000 tons iron and nails; of glass, 700 tons; oil — 
and oil-cake, 500 tons; 32,000 barrels of flour; 100,000 bushels of grain; 6,000 


tons of fire-brick; 1,000,000 feet of timber. et 


Two boys were drowned in May and June at New Castle, to-wit: a son of 
Theodore Normandie, on the 20th of May, near the “ guard-lock,” and a 
son of Joseph McElevy on the 7th of June, in the Shenango pool. 
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The 4th of July this year was celebrated by a pic-nic on the Fair grounds 
north of the borough, and another pic-nic excursion to the Wertz farm, on 
board the packet “Ohio,” Captain Hoffman. 

The Leslie House was erected during the season of 1853. In July of this 
year a society known as the “ Ladies’ Lawrence County Association” was 
formed, with the following officers: President, Mrs. Alexander Crawford ; 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. J. N. Euwer, Mrs. Joseph S. White, Mrs. W. H. 
Shaw, Mrs. Wm. McClymonds, Mrs. H. Williams, Mrs. James Mitchell and 
Mrs. J. M. Kuester ; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. R. W. Clendenin; Re- 
cording Secretaries, Mrs. J. Ayres and Mrs. Wm. H. Reynolds; Zreasurer, 
Mrs. Robert Reynolds. 

During this season “ circuses” and “shows” were very plenty, no less 
than four exhibiting between the 12th of July and the 20th of August. 

The Lawrence County Teachers’ Institute was held during the week com- 
mencing August 14th. The public schools opened on the 1st of September, 
under the superintendence of Wm. Travis. 

The first noticeable event which occurred in New Castle in 1854, was the 
burning of a cooper shop belonging to P. McCormick, on the morning of 
January 7th. The loss was abouf five hundred dollars ($500). 

At a meeting of the New Castle Library Company held on the evening 
of the 16th of January, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Directors, Joseph Emery, Joseph Justice, John Reynolds, John Reed 
and Henry Pearson; Librarian, Wm. H. Shaw; Treasurer, Joseph Justice. 

At the borough election on the 17th of March of this year, the following 
officers were elected: Burgess, Wm. Moore; Councilmen, David Emery, 
Wilson Falls, John S. Pomeroy, Webster Justice, Wm. Book; School Di- 
rectors, Joseph Justice, Cyrus Clarke; Constable, J. B. McKee; Judge of 
Election, James R. Wallace; Inspectors, Thomas D. Horner, Alva H. Les- 
lie ; Assessor, Daniel McConnell; Auditors, Robert Gilliland, Robert Craw- 
ford, John Hoffman; Overseers of Poor, Cyrus Clarke, J. W. Johnston. 

The Leslie House was finished and furnished ready for occupation on the 
Ist of April, 1854. It contained ninety rooms. 

On Sunday, the 16th of April, a heavy snow-storm visited ‘this region, 
continuing, for about twenty-four hours. When the storm was over there 
were seven and a-half inches of snow on the ground, and, had it come in mid- 
winter, it was the general opinion there would have been eighteen inches. 

Several mechanical feats worthy of record were performed in New Castle 
during this year. 

In February, it is said that John L. Emery made two hundred well-fin- 
ished horse shoes in six hours and eleven minutes; and a few weeks before 
he set one hundred and twenty shoes in a day, and pointed and clinched the 
nails. 

A wrought-iron spike machine manufactured by Westerman, Richardson, 
Maxim and Wilder, was finished and shipped to a manufacturing company 
in Bath, Maine, in the fore-part of March. 

In April, a lathe-shear, weighing two and a-half tons, was cast at Quest, 
Westerman & Co.’s foundry ; said to have been the heaviest casting ever made 
in New Castle up.to that time. 

Mention has been made in the record for 1851, of a colored man, named 
Frank Jackson, who accompanied one Charles May to Richmond, Virginia, 
and was alleged to have been sold into slavery by the latter. From subse- 
quent information it appears that on their arrival at Richmond, May repre- 
sented Frank as his slave, and before leaving the city sold him to a planter 
named Scott, from Campbell county, Virginia. Frank ran away from Scott, 
but was re-captured and sold to a Mr. Deshhazen. Rumors of these trans- 
actions had reached New Castle, and in the meantime Judge Reynolds of the 
latter place and Hon. Wm. Stewart of Mercer, were making every exertion to 
rescue Jackson from slavery. In June they received intelligence that he 
was in custody of Campbell Court House, and would be delivered up upon 
his identity as a freeman being established. To this end George C. Morgan 
was sent to Virginia to identify Frank, but on his arrival at Campbell Court 
House, Frank was not there. All that could belearned was that he had been 
sold and taken farther south. Mr. Morgan returned to New Castle with little 
hope of ever finding Jackson; but a few months afterwards a lawyer in 
North Carolina, who had seen and talked with Jackson, wrote a letter to 
some gentleman in New Castle, inquiring about him. As soon as Jackson’s 
friends heard of this they renewed their efforts to rescue him. The man who 
owned him stated that if he could prove he was a freeman when he came to 
Virginia, he would relinquish all claim to him. 

Accordingly Mr. Morgan went south a second time for the purpose of 
identifying him. On his way down Morgan noticed that nearly everybody 
of respectability had titles, mostly military, scarcely any one ranking below 
“captain.” He took the hint, and on his arrival at the planter’s where Jack- 


son was, he introduced himself as Colonel Morgan from Pennsylvania, at 
the same time stating his business. The planter received the “colonel” very 
cordially and invited him to stay over night. The hands, with Jackson 
among them, were all in the field. When they came up in the evening, 
Monrs an pointed out Jackson by a peculiar manner of walking which he had, 
and cane he came up his master pointed him to Mr. Morgan, and aakad 
Frank if he recognized him. Frank looked at him in the dim twilight for 
a moment and said he did not; whereupon Mr. Morgan called him by name 
and asked him if he did not remember him. As soon as Frank heard his 
voice, he ran forward and cried out, “It’s George Morgan, the tailor, from 
New Castle!” 

The master was satisfied, and willingly relinquished his claims; but his es- 
timate of “Colonel” Morgan was considerably lessened when he saw the 
deception which he had practiced, and advised him to take Jackson and 
leave as soon as possible. 

They returned to New Castle, and Jackson remained in or about the 
place until the rebellion broke out, when he enlisted in the army, from 
which he was honorably discharged. At last accounts he was living, and had 
quite a respectable family. 

The weather during July of 1854, was exceedingly warm, the thermome- 
ter ranging from the 15th to the 20th between 102° and 106° in the shade. 

New Castle was favored with the average number of “shows” during this 
season, including Barnum’s colossal museum, menagerie, &c., and Witbeck’s 
and James M. June’s circuses. 

The Summer of 1854 is remembered for the long drouth which prevailed 
from the 16th of May to the latter part of August, in consequence of which 
all the crops were scanty, and farmers were obliged to fatten their hogs on 
acorns, of which there happened to be plenty. The drouth affected the 
streams seriously, and the fish in the Shenango river died in great numbers 
during the latter part of August. 

The first Methodist Episcopal Society erected a new church edifice during 
the Summer and Fall of 1854. It was finished sometime in the Winter of 
1854-55. The contractors and builders were Messrs. Hamilton & Craig. 

A grand fair was held in New Castle, commencing on the 5th, and con- 
tinuing through the 6th and 7th of October. 

On the 5th an election for officers of the Lawrence County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society was held, and the following gentlemen were chosen 
for the ensuing year: President, Thomas Pearson; Vice Presidents, Wm. 
Hamilton and Thomas Cunningham; TZ7reasurer, William McClymonds ; 
Secretary, J. Webster Reynolds; Managers, William Williams and Philip 
Crowl. 

On Friday, the 6th, a team of twelve yoke of oxen attached to a car deco- 
rated with evergreens, and occupied by the New Castle Cornet Band, was 
driven through the principal streets to the fair ground. The car was from 
Taylor township, and was the handiwork of John Shearer. 

A case of cholora is said to have occurred in Croton, on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. The victim was George Alberts. 

A fire occurred on the 20th of October, destroying a stable belonging 
to James D. Clarke. 

Two cases of wilful or malicious shooting occurred, one on the evening of 
October 31st, when some boys were wounded in the legs with shot, on the 
corner of East street, and another on the 22d of November, when Mr. Jacob 
Wilber was fired at while eating supper. 

On the 12th of November a party of fifty-two colored people passed 
through New Castle, on their way from Virginia to Mercer, where they had 
concluded to settle. They had formerly been slaves, and had been liberated 
by the will of their masters. Quite a number of them are still living at 
and near Mercer, where some of them at one time owned considerable prop- 
erty. 

alae man named Frank Luce was instantly killed by the caving in 
of an ore-bank in which he was working, near Croton, on the 27th of 
November. 

During the months of January and February of 1855, labor was scarce 
and times very hard, bearing heavily upon the laboring class in New 
Castle. The necessities and destitution at length became so apparent, that 
steps were taken for their temporary relief. The wealthy ladies of the 
town organized the “ Ladies’ Benevolent Association,” under whose auspices 
free soup dinners were furnished the destitute every day for several weeks, 
at the house of Richard Craven. 

The coldest day of the Winter was the 6th of February, the mercury 
indicating 10° below zero. 

The new First Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated on Thursday, 
March 1st. The weather was very cold. 
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At the borough election, held on the 16th of March, the following officers 
were chosen: Burgess, Thomas Pearson ; Justices, James Dickson, George 
C. Morgan; Constable, Uriah Cubbison ; Councilmen, David Emery, Wilson 
Falls, E. C. Cowden, J, W. Squier, William C. Hoffman; Assessor, John 
Horner; Assistant Assessors, William Shaw, B. C. Emery; Auditors, B. B. 
Pickett and S. F. Rigby; Overseers of the Poor, J. B. Reynolds, D. Stew- 
art; School Directors, Shubael Wilder, Isaac Dickson; J udge of Elections, 
John R. Moore; Inspectors, John Shumaker, James Moorhead. 

New Castle seems to have been financially in a very healthy condition in 
1855, for the bonded debt of the borough is stated at $2,500, and the total 
indebtedness at $4,206.82. 

Navigation opened this Spring on the canal, April 2. 

There was a battalion review held in New Castle, on the 14th of May. 
The organizations which participated were the Ringgold Guards, of Prince- 
ton, Captain Hall; the Harlansburg Infantry, Captain Emery; the New 
Castle Light Artillery, Captain Shaw, and the Lawrence Guards, Captain 
King. 

During the season of 1855, New Castle began to attract attention as a 
place for Summer resort. The wild and picturesque scenery in many direc- 
tions around the town is scarcely surpassed in the State, and is well 
worthy the attention of tourists and pleasure-seekers. 

A firemens’ parade took place in New Castle on the 16th of June. A 
grand dinner was given the firemen at the Leslie House by the citizens. 

The month of June of this year was remarkable for the quantity of rain 
which fell. The streams were so swollen that navigation on the canal was 
interrupted for several weeks, and as a consequence, flour and provisions 
became very scarce. 

The anniversary of the Nation’s independence was celebrated in grand 
style. Ata very early hour, the New Castle Light Artillery fired a national 
salute from Shaw’s Hill, and all the bells in town responded merrily. At 
ten o’clock a. M., the procession formed in the following order: The New 
Castle Band ; the Eagle Fire Company ; teachers and scholars of the Union 
schools; the Lawrence Guards; the Ringgold Guards, of Princeton, Captain 
Hall; and the Harlansburg Infantry, General McCune. The exercises were 
in a grove, where addresses were delivered by Dr. John W. Wallace and 
Rev. R. A. Browne. The school children had a pic-nic and dinner, and 
there were patriotic toasts, music, and the firing of salutes. After the exer- 
cises were over, the soldiers formed and marched to the Cochran House, 
where about two hundred of them, including several veterans of the war of 
1812, partook of a sumptuous dinner, provided by the citizens. The festivi- 
ties closed with'& ball at Kossuth Hall, and another at the Leslie House, 
the latter given by the Eagle Fire Company. The Lawrence Guards cele- 
brated their fifth anniversary, on the 20th of J uly, by a parade and 
drill, and a dance in the evening. A grand military encampment was held 
at New Castle, commencing on the 11th of September, of this year. The 
following organizations took part in the exercises: Jackson Independent 
Blues, of Pittsburgh, Captain Alexander Hays; Darlington Artillery, 
Major W. H. Power; Ringgold Guards, of Princeton, Captain W. G. Hall ; 
Big Beaver Riflemen, Lieutenant Miller; and the New Castle Light Artil- 
lery, Captain Wm. H. Shaw. It is very probable that the Lawrence Guards 
were also present, though they are not mentioned in the newspaper ac- 
counts. A serious accident occurred during the festivities. Sergeant 
Edward Smith, of the artillery, while assisting in firing a salute, had his 
right arm so badly injured by a premature discharge: as to necessitate its 
amputation. The operation was performed by Dr. Leasure, assisted by 
Drs. Peebles, Wallace, and Hamilton. 

A band of about fifty gipsies honored New Castle with a visit in the Fall 
of 1855, remaining several weeks encamped in the vicinity. On the 31st of 
October, they broke camp, and “ folding their tents like the Arabs ”—did 
not steal away as silently by any means, for wherever they are they manage 
to make a full share of noise. 

The Winter of 1855-56 was very cold, and the deepest snow known for 
many years fell in January (12th), about twenty inches. During this month 
the mercury sunk as low as 25° below zero. On the 3d of February it indi- 
cated 32° below, according to accounts, and again, on the 10th of March, 
20° below. _ Notwithstanding the severe cold, Rev. A. G. Kirk, pastor of 
the Baptist Church, immersed seven converts on the 2d of March, 

On the 3d of March, Robert Patterson’s soap and candle factory, in West 
New Castle, was destroyed by fire, involving a loss of about $1,200. 

At the borough election, held on the 21st of March, the following officers 
were elected: Burgess, Stillman Briggs ; Councilmen, R. W. Clendenin, H. 
J. Lewis, John McElevy, John R. Richardson, Robert Crawford ; Constable, 
Uriah Cubbison; School Directors, Rev. G. R. McMillen, Dr. D. Leasure; 


Overseers of the Poor, L. V. Crips, Dr. A. T. Davis; Auditor, I. N. Dick- 
son ; Assessor, J. B. McKee; Judge of Elections, Thomas Rigby ; Inspectors, 
Samuel Spiese and Webster Justice. 

It is said of Stillman Briggs, that during his term of office, he only had 
one criminal case before him, and that he paid the fine and costs and dis- 
missed the prisoner, who was a young man and in the employ of Mr. Briggs 
at the time. 

In April of this year a party of twenty-one persons left New Castle for 
Kansas. Prominent among them was Dr. Wm. Shaw. The season was very 
backward in the Spring of 1856. On the 30th of May there was ice and 
snow, with northwest winds. The “4th” was celebrated this year with a 
military parade, pic-nics, dances, &c. 

On the 16th of July, ex-Governor John Bigler, of California, made a short 
visit to New Castle, while on his way to visit his mother and sisters in Mercer 
county. 

An immense mass convention was held in New Castle on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, by the Republicans ; said to have been the largest ever held in the place. 
It appears that there were by actual count in the procession, 3,154 people, 
938 horses, 68 cattle, 93 horsemen, 1,834 flags, banners, &c., 454 vehicles 
and 7 bands. 

The rolling-mills of the “Orizaba Iron Works,” were destroyed by fire on 
the night of the 18th of October, involving a loss of from $5,000 to $7,000, 
partially covered by insurance. The mills were soon after rebuilt. 


GASLIGHT COMPANY. 


The New Castle Gaslight Company was incorporated February 11th, 
1856. The original incorporators were Dr. Charles T. Whippo, Stephen J. 
Noble, Theodore F. Hay, Newell White and Ezekiel Sankey. The charter 
gave the right to supply the borough of New Castle with gas for illuminating 
purposes for the space of twenty years. 

The business houses on Washington street and the “Diamond ” were first 
lighted on the evening of December 8, 1856. 

The printers of New Castle celebrated the birthday of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, January 17, 1857, on which occasion a grand oyster supper was served. 

In February of this year Cassius M. Clay delivered two lectures at the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

The borough election occurred on the 25th of March, when the following 
officers were elected: Burgess, Alexander Ross; Councilmen, John W. 
Wallace, James R. Shaw, James McElevy, R. W. Clendenin, Shubael Wil- 
der; Constable, James J. Cook; School Directors, Joseph J ustice, John 
Reynolds; Assessor, Joseph T. Boyd; Overseers of the Poor, L. V. Crips, 
J. E. McConnell; Judge of Elections, Wm. C. Hoffman ; Inspectors, Ben- 
jamin F. Emery, Wm. Devlin; Auditor, Thomas Pearson. 

On the 26th of March, J. N. Wagonseller, Cashier of the Bank of New 
Castle, who had absconded with a large sum of money, was brought back’ to 
New Castle, having been arrested in Philadelphia. He had a hearing before 
George C. Morgan, Esq., and was committed for trial in default of bail. At 
the time of his arrest, $21,500 of New Castle paper was found ‘in his carpet- 
bag. In the course of a few weeks he was liberated on bail, and soon after 
left the country. At a meeting of the stockholders, held on the Ist of May, 
the Board was reorganized by the election of David Sankey, President, and 
Cyrus Clarke, Cashier. R. W. Cunningham was elected a director in the 
place of Wagonseller, and R. W. Stewart in place of Dr. Whippo, who had 
resigned. 

The “glorious Fourth” was duly celebrated in New Castle. Salutes were 
fired, and all the bells rung before daylight. The Lawrence Guards, under 
command of Captain J. I. King, had a drill and parade, and there was 
a pic-nic on Fulkerson’s Hill, accompanied with speaking, music and 
dancing, &c., &c. J. H. Peebles was the orator of the day, and read the 
Declaration of Independence. The Sabbath-schools had a pic-nie celebra- 
tion on the bank of the Shenango, above New Castle, at which addresses 
were delivered by Rev. R. A. Rrowne, Rev. McMillen, John Reynolds, 
Colonel R. B. McComb and Dr. Leasure. A large share of the excursionists 
went up and returned on the packet “ Indiana,” Captain Laughlin. 

Considerable improvements were made in New Castle during the Summer 
of 1857, among which were the building of the Free, now the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, the People’s Savings Bank, and a third story on the 
American House, now the Central Hotel. y 

In the month of October, of this year, Dr. William Shaw, formerly a 
citizen of New Castle, died in Kansas. . 

The Lawrence county jail seems to have been singularly unfortunate in 
holding the prisoners confined within its walls. Every few weeks a batch 
would escape, sometimes by means of wooden keys, ingeniously constructed, 
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and sometimes by other means. In February, 1858, four prisoners escaped, 
and on the 6th of March, two more left for parts unknown. 

On the 11th of February, 1858, an ordinance was passed enlarging the 
borough limits, by extending the lines on the north some twenty-five or thirty 
perches. 

The first entertainment ever given at ‘‘ White Hall” was on the 9th of 
February, when a lecture on “Shakespeare” was delivered by Rev. A. B. 
Bradford. 

This entertainment was followed by a series of vocal and instrumental 
concerts, continued at intervals of two or three weeks, for several mouths. 

At the borough election, held on the 19th of March, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Burgess, Alexander Ross ; Council, Dickson Watson and 
Wn. Griffith, for three years ; James R. Shaw, and John Vogan, for two years; 
John S. Pomeroy, and Shubael Wilder, one year. School Directors, Wm. H. 
- Reynolds, Wilson Falls. Constable, James J. Cook. Judge of Elections, 
James §S. Tidball. Inspectors, Oliver G. Hazen, James D. Shoaff. Over- 
seers of the Poor, Thomas Rigby, J. Wesley Squier. Assessor, Joseph T. 
Boyd. Assistant Assessors, Dr. A. M. Cowden and Joseph S. White. 
Auditor, R. C. Leslie. 

The following description of New Castle, written by Hon. John W. 
Forney, was published in the Philadelphia Press, of June 5th, 1858 : 

“New Castle, the county seat of Lawrence county, is situated at the 
junction of the Shenango and Neshannock rivers, three miles above the 
junction of the Shenango and Mahoning rivers, constituting the Big Beaver, 
which makes its confluence with the Ohio river, at Beaver, twenty-eight 
miles below Pittsburgh. The Erie Canal, from the Ohio river, at Beaver, 
to the city of Erie, passes up the valley of the Big Beaver and Shenango 
rivers, through the town of New Castle, and the Cross-cut Canal, from New 
Castle to Akron, on the Ohio Canal, passes up the valley of the Mahoning, 
giving a connection by canal with the city of Cleveland. The population of 
New Castle is about seven thousand.* The manufacture of iron is the 
principal business, though there are numerous other interests, involving 
much capital, and the employment of many operatives. There are two 
companies, the ‘Cosa/o’ and the ‘Orizaba,’ engaged in the manufacture of 
iron. They have all the necessary furnaces, rolling-mills, and nail factories, 
to contain within their own operations the taking of the ore, coal, and lime- 
stone from the neighboring hills, and turning the raw material into every 
grade of the manufactured article, from railroad iron down to three-penny 
nails. They give employment to over five‘hundred operatives, upon the 
product of whose labor subsist directly at least three thousand souls, and in- 
directly, as many more in the town and surrounding neighborhood. The 
Orizaba company have not entirely suspended operations, at any time during 
the past year, and are, at present, in full blast. The Cosalo company is 
about making a lease to parties that will soon put the works into operation 
upon an enlarged scale, with a view to rivaling the best mills in the United 
States. It is here that the ‘Croton glass, an article of window-glass, 
largely supplied to the West, is manufactured. It is made from the solid 
rock, and is said to be equal to any manufactured in the State. 


“There are several large flouring-mills in full successful operation, two 
large foundries, machine and engine shops, besides many smaller manu- 
factories. 

“The public schools of the borough accommodate about six hundred pupils 
in one large three-story brick building, which also contains a high school 
department. Another school building is in process of erection in East New 
Castle, lying along side the old borough, that will accommodate about one 
thousand pupils, that being still less than the number to be provided for, and 
rendering the erection of ward school-houses necessary in the more distant 
suburbs. 

“The whole community is self-sustaining, the agricultural productions of 
the neighborhood being far more than sufficient to feed all the operatives 
who turn the minerals into the manufactured article, as well as the whole 
population besides, and a large surplus of grain is shipped East. The Pitts- 
burgh and New Castle railroad will be completed probably by the 4th of 
July—positively in. August—and then communication by rail will be easy 
in every direction. The Cleveland and Mahoning Valley railroad, completed 
from Cleveland to Youngstown, within eighteen miles of New Castle, will 
rapidly be pushed on to intersect at New Castle, and it is here that the North- 
western railroad, if it should ever be finished, intersects with the Cleveland 
road. Strong efforts, with every prospect of success, are being made to extend 
the Pittsburgh and New Castle railroad from New Castle north to the city 


*In this estimate, Mr. Forney undoubtedly included all the outlying suburbs; but the 
estimate was much too high. The U.&, Census, in 1860, gave the borough 1,882, which was, 
about one-half of the whole population of the borough and suburbs. 


of Erie; and when all these roads are finished—as they will be—four im- 
portant railroads will centre at New Castle. 

“We were not prepared to see a thriving inland city of seven thousand 
inhabitants on our visit some months since to the county of Lawrence—a 
city of broad streets, large brick dwellings, noble school-houses, comfortable 
residences and immense manufactories. It is beautifully located, reminding 
one of Pittsburgh, in its abundance of coal and iron, and in its swarthy com- 
plexion. Yet it is fresher far than its dusky neighbor. There is an air of health 
in all natural surroundings. In its romantic streams and the lovely valley in 
which it lies embosomed, it possesses advantages of which Pittsburgh cannot 
boast. 

“In 1806 New Castle contained but twenty houses, and in 1840 its pop- 
ulation was 611. Now it boasts a population of 7,000, and the extraordinary 
facilities shortly to be extended to its enterprising and thriving people will 
lead to such a development of its resources as will make it one of the most 
important towns in the State. It is eighteen miles from the town of Mercer, 
and is closely connected in domestic commerce and in other respects, with 
Beaver, Butler, Meadville, Franklin, Erie and other Western Pennsylvania 
towns. Lawrence, as we have said, was cut out of Mercer and Beaver 
counties, and both were taken from Allegheny; so indeed were Crawford, 
parts of Armstrong, Venango, and all of Butler and Erie. 

“Tt may, therefore, be readily imagined that the characteristics of the people 
of this great tier of counties are nearly the same. They were together in the 
early struggles of the Revolution; together they struggled into prominence; 
together they rejoiced over the great men that made Western Pennsylvania, 
at an early day the seat of intelligence and enterprise. Pittsburgh was their 
capital, and for many years they were controlled by its example. But the 
new era established a new order of things. Canals and railroads gave to 
each county an independent existence, though making all more dependent 
upon each other. Competition gave to every locality a character of its own, 
and promoted the general prosperity; and New Castle is a proof that the 
change was for the better, however considered. It is now one of the most 
flourishing and beautiful towns in the Union, and when its railroad connec- 
tions are completed, it will take a fresh start in the race for superiority.” 

Important improvements were made in New Castle during the Summer of 
1858. Among them were the erection of a double-track bridge over the 
Neshannock creek, on Washington street, at a cost of one thousand nine 
hundred dollars ($1,900); a new building for the Eagle engine on the north- 
west corner of Mill street and Market alley, and a new Union school build- 
ing in East New Castle. The contractor for this building was Richard 
Craven, and James McGoun had charge of the carpenter work. The corner- 
stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies, on the 24th of July. Dr. 
Leasure delivered an address. 

The 4th of July fell on Sunday of this year, in consequence both Saturday 
and Monday were celebrated by the patriotic citizens of New Castle. On 
Saturday, the scholars of the Sabbath-school connected with the Free Presbyte- 
rian Church, had a pic-nic in Pearson’s grove. About two hundred children 
partook of the repast, and the Coal City Cornet Band enlivened the occasion 
with fine music. Addresses were delivered by Hon. L. L. McGuffin, Dr. 
D. Leasure and D. Craig, Esq. 

On Monday, the 5th, the Sabbath-school of the Union Church, of which 
Dr. R. A. Browne was pastor, celebrated the day by a pic-nic excursion to 
Big Run Falls. The Coal City Cornet Band also attended this party, and 
discoursed excellent music. Mr. M. Gantz read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and addresses were made by Hon. L. L. McGuffin, Dr. Leasure, 
R. B. McComb and J. P. Blair. 

On the same day the M. E. Sunday-schools had a pic-nic in a grove three- 
fourths of a mile east of New Castle. Ira D. Sankey read the Declaration 
of Independence, and addresses were delivered by Rev. Thomas Guy, S. 
Bentley and others. 

Early in August, a musical association, called the “ Festival Glee Club,” 
was organized, with the following officers: President, Jacob Lower; Vice 
President, Ferris McMillen; Zreasurer, J.T. McMillen; Secretary, G. C. 
Bowden; Leader, Henry Couch; Piano Player, F. Brevillier; Librarian, 
John N. Emery. On the 17th of August, a concert was given at White 
Hall, by the Festival Glee Club and the Coal City Cornet Band. 

Pittsburgh street, in East New Castle, was illuminated on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 25th of August, in celebration of the great event of laying 
the Atlantic cable. The band furnished music on the joyful occasion. 

On the morning of the 19th of October, a destructive fire occurred in 
New Castle, the total loss being estimated at five thousand dollars ($5,000). 
Among the sufferers were Andrew Reed, William G. Warnock, R. M. Allen, 
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William H. Reynolds, William Dickson, William Moore, A. H. Leslie. 
Pardee & Fowler and Girard & Wickman. 

Immediately succeeding this fire, there was a lively appreciation of the 
value of a fire organization, and steps were taken to prepare for future con- 
tingencies. The Eagle Engine Company was re-organized, and a new. one 
formed, called the Relief Fire Company. During this season (1858), both 
the rolling-mills were idle. 

In January, 1859, arrangements were made for a course of lectures in 
White Hall, for the benefit of the Apprentice’s Free Library and Reading 
Rooms. The lecturers and subjects, as announced, were: Dr. Leasure, 
“ Heroes of the American Wilderness;” Rev. R. A. Brown, “ Voltaire and 
his Associates;”’ Rev. E. E. Swift, “Phrenology ;” Samuel S. Elder, Esq., 
“Florida and the Seminoles;” Rev. A. B. Bradford, “Sir Francis Bacon, 
his Inductive System of Philosophy, and the World’s obligations for it;” 
Rey. A. G. Kirk, “ Washington ;” Rev. W. F. Wilson, “America and its 
Future Contests;” Rev. G. R. McMillen, “Cromwell and his Times;” E: 
S. Durban, “ History of the Art of Printing.” The first lecture, by Dr. 
Leasure, was delivered on the evening of the 11th of January. The cele- 
brated traveler, Bayard Taylor, delivered a lecture, upon the 26th of Jan- 
uary, on “ Life in the North of Europe.” 

A serious accident occurred at the Orizaba iron works on the 6th of March, 
by which three workmen, William Vogan, Archibald Bay and Frederick 
Bussinget were severely injured. They were at work on the roof, when it 
gave way, precipitating them to the ground, a distance of thirty feet. 

At the borough election, which took place on the 18th of March, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Burgess, Andrew Lewis; School Directors, 
Dr. Newell White and Jacob Wilber; Council, Isaac N. Phillips and James 
Moorhead ; Constable, James J. Cook ; Overseers of the Poor, Thomas Rigby 
and S. W. Mitchell; Assessor, Alexander Riddle; Judge of Elections, 
Samuel Alexander; Inspectors, Joseph B. Reynolds, J. Wesley Squier ; 
Auditor, David Craig. 

The last snow-storm of the season occurred on the 22d and 23d of April. 

The first wreck on the canal which we find recorded, occurred on the 
6th of May. The canal-boat “J. M. Permar,” Captain McMillen, struck a 
snag and sunk near Wampum. Her cargo consisted chiefly of merchandise, 
for New Castle dealers. Among the losers were Watson & Co.; thirteen 
hogshead of sugar, valued at one thousand dollars; the Croton Glass Com- 
pany, soda ash to the value of three hundred dollars; Joseph Kissick, four 
valued at one hundred and fifty dollars; McCleary & Phillips, groceries, 
one hundred and fifty dollars; and Tidball & Blevins, groceries of the 
value of one hundred dollars. Watson & Co.’s sugar was saved. <A severe 
frost occurred on the night of the 4th of June, destroying all garden vege- 
tables, and injuring the crops seriously. 

The 4th of July was duly celebrated by firing salutes and ringing bells, 
by horse-racing, pic-nics, &c. 

An accident, which terminated fatally, occurred on the 7th of July. 
John Steen, Esq., of Bridgewater, Beaver county, accidentally fell down the 
stairway of Messrs. Johnston & Dana’s office, injuring himself so severely as 
to cause his death on the 10th. He was about eighty-three years of age. 
The Lawrence County Agricultural and Horticultural Society seems to have 
been in a flourishing condition at this date. Their Fairs were generally well 
attended and profitable. At its annual meeting, in the Fall of 1859, the 
following officers were elected: President, Dr. D. Leasure; Vice Presidents, 
Isaac N. Gibson, of Wilmington, and Joseph Cunningham, of Wayne; 
Managers, E. M. McConnell, of Pollock, and W. C. Harbison, of Shenango ; 
Treasurer, WWm. McClymonds, of Union; Secretary, David Craig of New 
Castle. 

Notwithstanding the great frost of June 4th of this year, it is reported 
that the crops of garden vegetables were exceedingly fine and abundant. 

John G. Saxe, the well-known poet and humorist, lectured in New Castle. 

At the borough election on the 16th of March, the following gentlemen 
were elected to the respective offices named: Burgess, Wm. Moore; Coun- 
cil, Thomas Pearson, J. R. Moore; Justices, David Tidball, J. M. Craig ; 
Constable, James J. Cook ; School Directors, David Craig, Edward Thomas ; 
Overseer of the Poor, A. H. Lesiie; Assessor, John L. Warnock; Auditor, 
Robert Boyd; Judge of Elections, BC. Emery; Inspectors, James R. 
Shaw, John Dickson. 

A thrilling incident occurred on the 10th of May, in New Castle. About 
10 o’clock in the forenoon of that day, a span of the tow-path bridge over 
the Neshannock creek, about seventy feet long, and forming about one-half 
the total length, fell with a crash into the stream, carrying with it three 
persons and three horses. The creek was very high at the time. Two of the 


persons, Mr. Charles McFarland and a boy named Isaac Jones, fell near the 
shore, and McFarland came out safely, bringing the boy with him. 

The other person was a lad about seven years of age, named John, a son 
of Michael Reynolds. When the bridge gave way, he was riding one of 
the horses, but in the fall was thrown headlong from the animal, and 
disappeared below the whirling waters. He quickly arose, however, and, 
though so young, happened to be a good swimmer, and struck out manfully 
for a piece of the floating timber of the wreck. Seizing it, he floated toward 
the dam, and plunged over a distance of ‘some twelve. feet, while the lookers- 
on were horror-struck, and thought the lad was surely drowned. But he 
appeared again below, and grasping the timber, from which he had been 
separated in the plunge, floated down stream until the timber struck against 
the pier of the foot bridge, where it lodged, and he was soon rescued from his 
perilous position. 

The horses were all rescued from the terrible adventure, and the only 
loss was the value of the timbers washed away. 

In the month of June, of this year, Captain Leslie removed to New Brigh- 
ton, where he took charge of the Huron House. 

The Leslie House was closed for repairs, and, when thoroughly renovated 
and refurnished, was opened to the public in August. 

“Wide Awake” clubs were formed in New Castle early in the Presidential 
campaign of this year, and the streets were frequently enlivened with torch- 
light processions and music. 

A serious accident occurred in the fore part of September. A young lad 
about ten years old, son of Hugh Mullen, of East New Castle, fell from a 
wild-cherry tree, a distance of some twenty feet, fracturing both arms, one 
of them very badly. -Erysipelas attacked the right arm, and it became 
necessary to amputate it. A few weeks later, a second operation became 
necessary. The boy, however, recovered, after undergoing as severe a trial 
as can be imagined. 

It was during the season of 1860 that the people of the now thriving State of 
Kansas suffered terribly from famine, caused by excessive drouth, and in 
common with other portions:-of the country, New Castle and vicinity re- 
sponded nobly to the wants of the suffering people. A meeting was held on 
the evening of the 10th of December, for the purpose of organizing, in order 
to raise supplies. John Elder was chosen president, and W. H. Shaw and 
E.S. Durban secretaries; and a committee of five, consisting of the following 
persons, was appointed to collect subscriptions: J. N. Euwer, Wm. McCly- 
monds, E. S. Durban, O. P. Shiras and G. C. Morgan. R. W. Clendenin 
was elected treasurer. 

The year 1861 opened gloomily to the people of the United States. The 
dark and threatening clouds of civil war hung heavily in the horizon, the 
hurried tramp of armed hosts was heard in the Southern portion of the 
Union, while anxious solicitude shadowed all the hearts of the Northern 
people. 

New Castle partook of the general feeling, and patriotic meetings were held 
and expression given to the Union sentiments of the people. On the 22d 
of February a meeting of citizens who were “ friendly to the Union as it is,” 
was called at the Court House. Hon. Thomas Pomeroy was called to the 
chair, and G. C. Morgan, Joseph Kissick, Jacob VanGorder and William 
Stunkard were chosen as Vice Presidents, and E. 8. Durban, Jacob Haus 
and J. M. Kuester, Secretaries. A series of resolutions, expressive of great 
devotion to the Union, was passed unanimously, and the meeting was 
addressed by R. B. McComb, Rev. R. A. Browne, Hon. D, Agnew, D. Craig 
and Hon. L. L. McGuffin. 

At the borough election, held on the 15th of March, the following were 
the names of the officers elected: Burgess, William Moore; Constable, 
Thomas F. Sankey; Council, Thomas Campbell, Burkhardt Raub; School 
Directors, Manassa Henlein, Wm. H. Reynolds; Judge of Election, James 
R. Wallace; Inspectors, Joseph B. Reynolds, John W. Cunningham; Aud- 
itor, D. H. Wallace; Assessor, James Henderson; Assistant Assessors, 
Thomas Falls, Joseph Kissick ; Overseer of the Poor, Alexander Ross. 

A strong effort was made about this time to secure the location of the 
New Wilmington College buildings, which had lately been destroyed by fire, 
at New Castle. A public meeting was held at White Hall, and a committee 
of five was appointed to solicit subscriptions, which eventually aggregated 
$7,265. The amount pledged failed, however, to secure the change in the 
location, and new buildings were erected at New Wilmington. - 

On the 25th of March, a curious and somewhat ludicrous accident occur— 
red in New Castle. The store of David Winternitz, near the west end of 
the Neshannock bridge, on Washington street, was nearly destroyed by the 
explosion of a can of blasting-powder, which, by some carelessness, was 
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thrown into the stove along with some coal, Three persons were in the store 
at the time, but strange to say no one was seriously injured, The parties 
were Mr. D. Winternitz, owner of the establishment; Mr. E. Lepper, a 
printer from the Courant office, and a little son of Joseph McMillen. A 
lady standing near the door and the little boy both ran away instantly and 
escaped injury. Dr. Leasure, whose office was nearly opposite, saw the roof 
of the store lifted into the air, and beheld the windows blown into frag- 
ments. He ran across to see what was the cause, and entering the building, 
found Winternitz staggering about in the dense powder-smoke, completely 
bewildered, but not much injured. Lepper ran out of the ruins with part 
of a cabbage-head under his arm, and as he met the doctor, exclaimed: 
“What the devil does it mean?’ When satisfied as to the cause, he 
remarked that he was bound to have the balance of his cabbage-head, and 
disappeared in the smoke. The stock was badly damaged, and the building, 
which was a one-story frame structure, was nearly a complete wreck. 

On the morning of the 22d of April, the ladies of East New Castle 
unfurled the National flag over the Court House, with their own hands. 
The occasion was enlivened by vocal and instrumental music, and speeches 
were made by Lewis Taylor and Hon. L. L. McGuffin. 

On the same day the national colors were thrown to the breeze from’ St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church, in West New Castle, amid the cheers and hurrahs 
of two thousand people. Addresses were made by Lewis Taylor, D. B. 
Kurtz, R. B. McComb, L. L. McGuffin, D. Craig and Rev. J. B. Williams. 

On the 24th of April an immense Union meeting was held on the “ Dia- 
mond.” Hon. Thomas Pomeroy was President, and twenty-eight old soldiers 
of the war of 1812 were elected Vice Presidents. The Secretaries ‘were E. 
S. Durban and James M. Kuester. A series of strong resolutions were 
adopted, and a patriotic song, composed by J. W. Fulkerson, was sung to the 
famous war-hymn of France, the Aarsedlaise. Addresses were made by 
Revs. D. C. Osborne, R. A. Browne, Samuel Bentley, Hon. L. L. McGuffin, a 
Mr. Weyman, of Pittsburgh, E. S. Durban, Wm. M. Francis and Rev. J. 
B. Williams. 

About this time the Lawrence Guards volunteered for three months. 
They numbered 167 men, and were officered as follows: Captain, Dr. 
Daniel Leasure; First Lieutenant, Edward O’Brien; Second Lieutenant, J. 
J. Cook ; Third Lieutenant, John S. King. They were subsequently divided 
into two companies. 

A number of additional companies were soon after raised in and around 
New Castle. Among these were the German Guards, composed of Ger- 
mans; St. Mary’s, composed of Catholic citizens; the Rifle Guards; com- 
manded by Captain R. B. McComb, and the Silver Grays, consisting of mid- 
dle-aged men and soldiers of the war of 1812. 

In June of this year, the Rev. A. B. Bradford, a citizen of New Castle, 
was appointed consul to the port of Amoy, China. 


The 4th of July, 1861, was celebrated with great ec/a¢ in New Castle. 
The bells were rung early in the morning, and a national salute was fired 
by the Weyman Grays. ‘The principal feature of the day was a grand 
military parade, in which the following organizations participated: Wash- 
ington Guards, Captain James McCune; Slippery Rock Guards, Captain J. 
H. Cline; Washington Grays, Captain J. H. Rhodes; Union Riflemen, 
Captain P.S. Morton; Weyman Grays, Captain John Young; Eastbrook 
Guards, Captain A. Buchanan; Mahoning Guards, Capt¢in Wm. Burns; 
Pulaski Rifles, Captain W. C. Oliver; Lawrence Grays, Captain J. David- 
son; Fayette Union Grays, Captain James Blair; Liberty Guards, Captain 
O. L. Jackson; Union Cadets, Captain D. M. Cubbison ; Zouaves, Captain 
D. H. Wallace. 

These organizations were formed into a regiment, under the command of 
Colonel Samuel Bentley, with Wm. H. Shaw as lieutenant-éolonel, and 
W. P. Randolph as adjutant. 

A neat flag was presented to the Union Cadets by the ladies of New 
Castle, Dr. R. A. Browne making the presentation speech, which was gal- 
lantly responded to by Captain Cubbison. 

The Weyman Grays were also presented with a stand of colors by Miss 
Harriet K. Weyman, daughter of Mr. George Weyman, of Pittsburgh, for 
whom the company was named. Rev. Mr. Hill, of Pittsburgh, made the 
presentation speech, and Rev. Osborne, of New Castle, responded. On the 
8th of August, the Lawrence Guards, who had been out in the three 
months’ service, returned to New Castle. They had been divided into two 
companies—Company H, commanded by Captain Leasure, and Company D, 
by Captain O’Brien. 

Several companies of “Home Guards”’ met them at the canal landing, 


and escorted them to the “ Diamond,” where they were addressed by Rev. 
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D.C. Osborne, after which they were dismissed, and departed for their several 
homes. 

On Saturday evening, the 10th of August, George Painter, a member 
of the Weyman Greys, while on his way home from Pittsburgh, was thrown 
from the train and instantly killed. 

On the 12th of August, a great storm passed over New Castle, doing con- 
siderable damage, particularly along the valley of Big Run. The waters of 
this stream rose to an unprecedented height, and swept away a part of the 
old canal aqueduct, the dwelling and stable of Henry Oliphant, a stable 
belonging to Casper Ott, John Hill’s soap factory, the dam on the Run, and 
part of the saw-mill belonging to Messrs. J. and J. C. White. The ground 
where Mr. Oliphant’s dwelling stood was completely swept away, so that the 
creek-bed occupied the place. The loss on Mr. Hill’s soap factory was esti- 
mated at from $1,000 to $1,500. 

On the 14th of October, Frederick Seifert, of New Castle, was acci- 
dentally shot and killed in camp, at the city of Washington, D. C., being 
the first man killed from this section. 

New Castle furnished her full share of men for the army during the 
rebellion, and her citizens were ever prompt at their country’s call for men 
and means. Among those who took a prominent part in the ranks of her © 
military men, were Colonel Daniel Leasure, Colonel Edward O’Brien, a hero 
of the Mexican war, Colonel D. H. Wallace, Colonel O. L. Jackson, Colonel 
R. B. McComb, and many others. A full roster of the soldiers who went 
out from New Castle and Lawrence county, will be found in another part of 
this work. Soldiers’ aid societies were organized by the ladies, concerts were 
given for the benefit of soldiers’ wives and orphans, and in many ways 
those who remained at home contributed generously to the comfort of those 
“upon-the tented field” and in the crowded hospitals at the rear. 

At the borough election which took place on the 21st of March, 1862, the 
following officers were elected: Burgess, Wm. Moore; Council, John W. 
Cunningham, Ben. C.. Emery; Constable, Thomas F. Sankey; Assessor, 
John Watson ; Auditor, S. W. Dana; Overseer of the Poor,S. W. Mitchell ; 
School Directors, Dr. A. H. M. Peebles, for three years ; David Tidball, three 
years ; James R. Shaw, one year ; Cyrus Clarke, one year ; Judge of Elections, 
J. S: Agnew; Inspectors, Thomas Marshall, Thomas F. Jackson. 

In the month of August, two companies of troops, while on their way from 
New Castle to Harrisburg, were met at the Pittsburgh depot by the mayor 
of Allegheny, who presented Captain Edward O’Brien, commander of one 
of the companies, a handsome sword, A few days later, at Harrisburg, 
Walter Clark, first lieutenant of Captain O’Brien’s company, was presented 
with an elegant sword by his mother. Wm. M. Francis made the presenta- 
tion speech. 

A draft was ordered for this section during this year, and Dr. J. H. M. 
Peebles was appointed examining surgeon, and Jacob Haus, Esq., draft 
commissioner. 

On the 5th of February, 1863, an interesting party of old people met at 
the house of Joseph T. Boyd, one of the pioneer merchants of New Castle, 
who came here and opened a store in a log building, belonging to Jesse Du 
Shane, in 1806. Mr. Boyd was eighty-two years old at the time of the party, 
and among his gray-headed compeers were Jesse Du Shane, aged 89 years; 
George Pearson, 86; Robert McGuffin, 85; and Robert Wallace, 84. 
Among other guests were E. 8. Durban, Esq., Major Shaw and Colonel 
Leasure. 

On the 23d of March, a preliminary meeting for the purpose of forming a 
“Union League” was called at White Hall. John Ferguson, Esq., was 
made chairman, and Joseph Kissick, George W. Miller, Robert Cochran, 
Joseph Justice, Cyrus Clarke, John Moorhead and Samuel Hamilton were 
chosen vice presidents. E.S. Durban and J. W. Blanchard were secretaries. 
Hon. David Sankey stated the object of the meeting, and addresses were 
made by Rev. D. C. Wright and Dr. John W. Wallace. A series of resolu- 
tions was unanimously adopted. On Saturday evening, the 28th of March, 
the League was formally organized with the following officers : President, 
M. Gantz; Vice Presidents, Wm. Book, George B. Woodworth, Samuel 
Hamilton, O. G.. Hazen, James Ray, John Moorhead; Recording Secretary, 
Wm. McClymonds; Corresponding Secretary, E. S. Durban; Treasurer, 
Joseph Kissick ; Executive Committee, D, Craig, John McCartney, Hae 
McComb, G. W. Miller, Hon. David Sankey and John Ferguson. 

This year marks an epoch in the history of New Castle. On the 15th of 
June the last tie was laid on the Beaver Valley railway, and a connection 
formed with the Erie and Pittsburgh road, giving New Castle the advantage 
of the greatest of modern inventions—the railway. The Erie and Pitts- 
burgh road was in full running order about the 16th of July following. 
The Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburgh railway, extending from 
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Youngstown, Ohio, to Mahoningtown in Lawrence county, was put in operation 
in 1864-65, and the New Castle and Franklin road about 1874. These roads 
give New Castle direct connections with the Western reserve in the great 
State of Ohio, and with the famous oil-regions of Pennsylvania. 

The increase of the borough of New Castle from 1850 to 1860, as indi- 
cated by the United States census reports, was comparatively slight, being 
only 262; but the census does not probably show the actual increase, it being 
largely outside the borough limits, which comprised only a small part of the 
actual population, to which the old borough is only the nucleus. 

New Castle was erected into a borough on the 25th of March, 1825. The 
first burgess was Robert McConahy ; the second, John Frazier, and the third, 
Joseph Justice. The old records, from 1825 down to 1852, have been lost 
or destroyed, and we are unable to give the names of most of the burgesses 
during those years. We give what we have been able to identify : 


1836, Joshua Logan. 1859, A. Lewis. 
1843, William Mitchell. 1860, William Moore. 
1848, Thomas Sloan. 1861, Nathan Morrill. 
1852, J. R. Emery. 1862, William Moore. 
1853, Joseph Kissick. 1863, Nathan Morrill. 
1854, William Moore. 1864, Nathan Morrill. 
1855, Thomas Pearson. 1865, David Craig. 
1856, Stillman Briggs. 1866, Nathan Morrill. 
1857, Alexander Ross. 1867, J. W. Reynolds. 
1858, Alexander Ross. 1868, J. W. Reynolds. 
This brings it down to the date of its erection into a city. 


CITY HONORS. 


The borough was raised to the dignity of a city February 25th, 1869, and 
divided into two wards, the first ward including all of the former Pollock 
township, and the second the whole of what had heretofore been the bor- 
ough, and considerable territory from Neshannock township. 

This enlargement of the limits added greatly to the population, the census 
of 1870 giving the new city 6,164 inhabitants. What the actual increase 
for the decade was could not be known without comparing the census of the 
townships at different periods, but it was probably considerable, as the decade 
between 1860 and 1870 included a period of great prosperity in all branches 
of business transacted in New Castle. 

The first city election was held on the third Friday of March, 1869. The 
first Mayor was T. B. Morgan; President of Select Council, R. W. Cun- 
ningham; President of Common Council, David Craig; Secretary, John 
McMichael. 

1870.—Mayor, M. B. Welch; City Clerk and Engineer, A. Vandivort. 

1871.—Mayor, M. B. Welch; City Clerk and Engineer, A. Vandivort. 

1872.—Mayor, William S. Black ; City Clerk and Engineer, A. Vandivort. 
1873.—Mayor, Thomas McBride; City Clerk and Engineer, H. R. Clark. 
1874.—Mayor, Thomas McBride; Clerk and Engineer, H. R. Clark. 
1875.—Mayor, Thomas McBride; Clerk and Engineer, Ellis Morrison. 

By an Act of Assembly approved May 23, 1874, New Castle was made a 
city of the third class, (which includes cities having from ten thousand to 
one hundred thousand inhabitants), and by order of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions made December 6, 1876, it was divided into four wards. 

The following shows the present city government, 1877 : 

Mayor—John R. Richardson. 

Treasurer—James A. Addis. 

Comptroller—D. Osborne. 

Solicitor—A. L. Hazen. 

City Clerk and Engineer—Ellis Morrison, 

Assistant Engineer—Will. J. Elder. 

Chief of Police—James J. Cook. 

Chief Engineer of Fire Department—Geo. C. Hazen. 

Poor House Auditor—James Lutton. 

Poor House Directors—John Taylor, W. H. Reynolds, Joseph 8. Taylor. 

first Ward—Al\derman, J. P. Leslie ; Constable, H. H. Shaefer ; Assessor, 
Jacob Wilbur. 

Select Council—D. S. Morris, A. Treser. 

Common Council—J. A. Hainer, D. H. Wallace, D. Dickey, Thomas Allen. 

School Comptroller—Wm. A. Stritmater, J. J. Wallace. 

Judge of Elections—T. F. Stryker. 

Inspectors of Elections—Hugh G. Gibson, Charles N. Tyler. 

Second Ward—Alderman, Samuel Bowman; Constable, Henry Ross, 
Assessor, J. W. Reynolds. 

Select Council—James M. Mayne, C. C. Sankey. 

Common Council—Hugh Flinn, Samuel Dunn, Geo. B. Berger. 


School Comptrollers—John S. Taggart, Samuel Bowman. 

Judge of Elections—Walter D. Clark. 

Inspectors—William Bennett, A. W. Harbison. 

Third Ward.—Alderman, Jacob Haus. 

Select Council—A. T. McCready, O. H. P. Green. 

Common Council—Wm. F. Butz, R. C. McChesney, Joseph Kissick. 
School Comptrollers—E. T. Kurtz, Charles Moffatt. 

Judge of Elections—George Crow. 

Inspectors—Wm. Lonacre, G. W. McCracken. 

Assessor—E. M. McConnell. 

Constable—Stephen B. Marshall. 

Fourth Ward.—Select Council—Cowden Raney, D. C. Irish. 
Alderman—J. B. Reynolds. 

Common Council—S. M. Young, Elias Long, J. W. Taylor, R. C. Dunlap. 
School Comptrollers—F. B. Newlan, Dr. G. W. Veach. 

Judge of Elections—Wnm. Ashton. 

Inspectors—Wnm. 8. Emery, J. S. Lanning. 

Assessor—A. M. Vogan. 

Constable—John Marshall. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


It is not known when the first fire company was organized in New Castle, 
but it was probably nothing more than a bucket company, each member 
being furnished with a leather bucket, with his name, or the name of the 
organization marked thereon, which he kept at his house or place of busi- 
ness. 

The first fire company in New Castle, of which we have any record, was 
organized on the 29th of September, 1836, the meeting being held at Andy 
Lewis’ tavern. The following is a complete list of the officers chosen, as the 
same was published in the New Castle Intelligencer, a few days after the 
election took place: President, J. T. Boyd; Vice President, Wm. Cox; 
Secretary, S. C. Euwer; Treasurer, Thos. Painter; Captain, Wm. Dickson; 
Lieutenant, W. B. Miller; First Engineer, R. W. Cunningham; Second 
Engineer, James Watson, Jr.; Third Engineer, P. T. Boyd; Fourth En- 
gineeer, J. W. Cunningham; Axemen, Thos. Hunter, John M. Semple and 
E. R. Semple. 

The first fire engine brought to New Castle was a small hand engine, 
which was operated by means of two cranks, one on either side of the 
wheel, which forced the water through the hose. It was a very imperfect: 
machine, but was, aevertheless, regarded with considerable pride by the 
people of New Castle. 

How long the company, whose officers are named above, continued in ex- 


istence, we will not undertake to say, but there seems to be no doubt that 
it was kept up for many years. 

Whether the Eagle Fire Company existed prior to 1851, we do not know, 
but as the constitution of this company was published for the first time in 
this year, we may, perhaps, safely infer that the company was first organized 
some time about this period. 

The following is a list of officers chosen by the Eagle Fire Company, in 
April, 1851: President, B. B. Pickett; Vice-President, 8. Dunn; Secre- 
tary, P. Dunn; Assistant Secretary, John R. Richardson; Treasurer, Wm. 
Lutton; Captain, P. Miller; Lieutenants : J. McGown, first; 8. Dunn, second ; 
Engineers: J. R. Richardson, first; R. Craven, second; W. R. Madge, third; 
W. G. Scott, fourth; Assistant Engineers: Wm. Love, Wm. Gaston; Hose 
Directors: D. Diamond, J. 8. King, G. Riddle, J. S. Pomeroy, J. R. Emery, 
Wm. Douds; Assistant Hose Directors: D. Craig, R. P. Marshall, J. R. 
Moore, J. Crips, J. A. Addis, J. H. Emery, R. Emery, J. Pile, H. Stanson, 
H. Hall, G. V. Boyles, Wm. Emery, Wm. Lutton, U. Cubbison; Hose 
Engineers, J. B. Du Shane, J. H. Orr; Ladder Men, B. B. Pickett, J. B. 
McKee, G. Moore, R. Wright; Hook Men, J. B. Moore, John H. Spencer ; 
Axe Men, D. Stewart, Sr., S. Bussinger. 

In the early part of the year 1851, the meetings of the Eagle Company 
were held in the Northeast Ward school house, a brick structure on North 
street, now occupied, we believe, as a residence, by Max Cosel. At most of 
these meetings, B. B. Pickett, presided, and Patrick Dunn acted as Secre- 
tary. ‘Ihe first engine purchased by the Council, for the Eagle Fire Com- 
pany, arrived at New Castle on Saturday, the 30th of August, 1851. The 
Gazette, of that time, described the new engine as “a beautiful piece of 
mechanism.” 

On Saturday, the 4th of September, 1852, there was a grand firemen’s 
parade, which was followed by a dinner at the Cochran House. The follow- 
ing graphic description of the parade, is from a copy of the New Castle 
Gasette, published on the Thursday following the grand demonstration. 
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“On Saturday last, dressed in elegant and appropriate uniform, according 
to the latest city style, the Eagle Fire Company made their first public 
display. It was certainly a grand demonstration, and called forth the uni- 
versal admiration and applause of our citizens, The procession formed at 
one o'clock, on the “ Diamond,” at the engine house, headed by two Mar- 
shals, Messrs. Joseph Kissick and P. Dunn, on horse back. Next, the New 
Castle Brass Band, in their carriage, drawn by four horses. Next, the 
engine, drawn by four horses, and beautifully decorated with flowers and 
evergreens, and attended by its appropriate officers. Next, and lastly, 
came in proper order the hose reel, also decorated and drawn by the whole 
company, in double file. All being ready, the procession commenced its 
march to the music of the band. After having proceeded as far as the 
Cochran House, a delegation of ladies appeared upon the balcony, when it 
was announced that they were about to present the company with a beauti- 
ful wreath of flowers and evergreens, as a token of respect to the company, 
for their philanthropic enterprise. B. B. Pickett, Esq., being delegated by 
the committee of arrangements to receive the same, on behalf of the com- 
pany, made some beautiful and appropriate remarks, which were received 
by cheers and the waving of handkerchiefs by the assembled multitude. 
The procession then proceeded up Washington street, though often agreeably 
interrupted on their way by the presentation of wreaths, and other tokens 
by the ladies, which were presented and received amidst the manifestation 
of much enthusiasm, after having marched through the principal streets 
of our town, amid demonstrations of applause. At 4 o’clock they 
returned to the Cochran House, where dinner had been prepared, by order 
of the committee of arrangements. The Town Council and other guests 
were present, by invitation from the company. After dinner, the company 
formed in front of the house, when James D. Clark made an appropriate 
speech on behalf of the citizens of the company—expressing admiration 
for their neat appearance and display, and satisfaction for the appropriate 
and thorough manner in which they had acquitted themselves as an 
efficient fire company, for the protection of the property, the homes, 
and the lives of the citizens of New Castle and vicinity. This was elo- 
quently responded to by R. B. McComb, Esq., on behalf of the company. 
Thus ended the proceedings of the day.” 

The following historical item will serve to illustrate what the engine, be- 
longing to the Eagle Company, in February, 1852, was capable of doing in 
the way of throwing water: “On Thursday, the 26th of February, 1852, 
the Eagle engine was stationed at the canal, and hose carried to the north 
side of the “ Diamond,” a distance of five hundred feet. We are informed 
that a strong stream was thrown over the Gaze/te building.” 

At that time John R. Moore was president of the company, James Moor- 
head, secretary, and John R. Richardson, captain 

On Tuesday evening, the 26th of February, 1856, a supper for the benefit 
of the Eagle Fire Company was given at the Leslie House. More than one 
hundred persons, besides firemen, partook of the luxurious repast. The sup- 
per was followed by a dance. 

On Monday evening, the 25th of October, 1858, a meeting was held at the 
Eagle engine house, at which the Eagle Company was re-organized. The 
following is a list of the officers then chosen: President, Dr. D. Tidball; 
Vice President, Thomas Marshall ; Secretary, James Dickson, Esq. ; Assis- 
tant Secretary, Jas. M. Craig; Treasurer, James McGown; Captain, John 
W. Taylor; First Lieutenant, David Douds; Second Lieutenant, Jas. Cun- 
ningham ; First Engineer, John Hinkson; Second Engineer, John Davis; 
Third Engineer, John Vogan; Fourth Engineer, James A. Addis; Assistant 
Engineers, John Sheler, Thomas Van Fossen; Hose Engineers, James 
McGown, Thomas Marshall; Hose Directors, Richard Craven, James M. 
Craig, Andrew J. Baughman, Parker R. Branch, David Emery, Captain Hugh 
Steen; Assistant Hose Directors, Jas. R. Shaw, Nicholas Hinkson, David 
Norris; William Powell, George Dull, Enoch Hinkson, Wm. G. Warnock, Gil- 
man Branch, Porter Smith, J. W. Squier, James R. Snowden, Wm. S. Lock, 
John Cooper, George Martin; Axemen, John R. Moore, Andrew R. Reed ; 
Laddermen, James D. Shoaff, Hiram Hartsuff, G. W. Miller, W. G. Clarke ; 
Hookmen, James S. Tidball, James A. Stephenson. 


On Tuesday evening, the 2d of November, 1858, a new fire company was 
organized under the name and title of “The Relief Fire Company.” The 
following officers were elected to serve during the ensuing year: President, 
D.S. Morris; Vice President, H. J. Levis ; Secretary, Crawford W. Stewart ; 
Assistant Secretary, Noble Holton; Treasurer, O. G. Hazen; Captain, John 
R. Richardson; Lieutenants: John S. King, first; Chester L. White, second ; 
Engineers: Wilkes Waddington, first; Wm. Emery, second; John R. Pattison, 
third ; James W. Trimble,fourth ; Hose Directors: John Young, Jr., first; David 
Allen, second; Wm. 8S. Emery, third; James W. Scott, fourth; Harvy L. Mell, 


fifth; Wm. C. Christy, sixth; Assistant Hose Directors: David Gill, first; 
John N. Emery, second; Henry Ferguson, third; Maurice Cox, fourth; Milo 
White, fifth ; Samuel C. Nicklin, sixth. Hose Engineers: Wm. Vogan, first; 
Albert Cox, second; Laddermen, Walter D. Clarke, Samuel Cook, W. Perry 
Book, R. Randolph ; Hookmen, R. B. McComb, James Hoover ; Axemen, 
John S. Wallace, Charles P. McKillip. ee ae 

Notwithstanding the Girard Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, donated 
this company the sum of fifty dollars towards procuring a new engine, the 
latter was never procured, and on this account the company ceased to exist. 

Although there has been a fire company in New Castle known as the Eagle 
Fire Company, nearly ever since the year 1836, the present Eagle Fire Com- 
pany may be said to date its existence from the 16th of November, 1871, at 
which time a meeting was held at White Hall that resulted in the organization 
of a fire company. The following is a complete list of the officers then elected : 
Captain, John Young; First Lieutenant, Thos. Marshall ; Second Lieutenant, 
Wm. P. Morrison; First Engineer, D. D. Douds; Second Engineer, Henry 
Hartsuff; First Hose Director, D. M. Cubbison; Second Hose Director, H. 
W. Squier. This meeting was presided over by Colonel D. H. Wallace. John 
A. Porter served as Secretary. 

At a meeting held on the 3d of February, 1872, a new set of officers was 
elected. 


What is now known as the new constitution of this company seems to have 
gone into operation about the 1st of October, 1873, about the time that the 
Eagle steam fire engine arrived. 

The following is a list of the first officers under the new constitution, which 
were elected at a meeting held on the 30th of September, 1873: President, 
Joseph Kissick ; Vice President, D. H. Wallace; Treasurer, Wm. H. Rey- 
nolds; Secretary, H. E. Woodworth; Captain, John Young; First Lieu- 
tenant, W. P. Morrison; Second Lieutenant, Perry Douds; First Hose Di- 
rector, H. W. Squier; Second Hose Director, Noble Holton; Third Hose 
Director, W. W. Cubbison; Fourth Hose Director, W. C. Robinson; First 
Pipeman, H. P. Stockman; Second Pipeman, Jos. B. McCleary; ‘Third 
Pipeman, George Caswell; Fourth Pipeman, E. F. Dickson; First Axeman, 
C. W. Sankey; Second Axeman, J.S. McCaslin; First Engineer, D. D. 
Douds; Second Engineer, J. W. Bryson. At this time the Eagle Company 
contained about sixty members, but the present number will probably not 
exceed forty. 

For several months the Eagle steam fire engine, though it weighs fifty-three 
hundred pounds, was drawn to fires by hand, but in January, 1874, the 
Councils purchased a team of horses for the use of the fire department. The 
purchase price of this team was $500. On the same day Frank Miller was 
made driver, which position he has filled very acceptably from that time to 
the present. 

Some time in the Autumn of 1873, a hook-and-ladder company was or- 
ganized which was known as the Rescue Hook-and-Ladder Company. Its 
membership numbered about thirty-five strong, able-bodied young men, but 
the truck and ladders assigned to them were so cumbersome and unwieldy 
as to make it anything but a pleasant task to use them. The consequence 
was that the company gradually diminished in numbers until at length it 
was disbanded. We have made some effort to obtain the date of its organ- 
ization, the name of its officers and the exact number of its original members, 
but all to no purpose. Some time last Spring a new company was organized 
in what is known as the Fourth Ward. This company contains about sixty 
members, all strong and vigorous young men who are inured to hard labor 
and not a few of whom have seen considerable service in battling the fiery 
fiend. This company has charge of the hook-and-ladder truck formerly be- 
longing ‘to the old Rescue Company, and is also called the Rescue Hook-and- 
Ladder Company. 

The Neshannock Fire Company which at present contains about sixty 
members, was organized on the 26th of September, 1873. Its original mem- 
bers numbered forty-four. The following is a list of the officers chosen at 
the time of its organization : 

President, Hugh Flinn; Secretary, C. C. Agnew; Treasurer, D. F. Wat- 
son; Foreman, Hugh Flinn; First Assistant, W. L. Clark ; Second Assist- 
ant, D. W. Watson. 

The company now known as the Vigilant Fire Company was organized on 
on the 12th of December, 1873, at which time it contained forty-seven 
members. At first it was called the Amoskeag Fire Company, from the fact 
that there was a purpose on the part of its members to procure an Amoskeag 
fire engine. After a time, however, this purpose was abandoned, and it was 
resolved to procure a hook-and-ladder company with Babcock Extinguishers. 
The original members of the Amoskeag Company were only four in number. 
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These were: President, Thos. McBride; Vice President, Thos. Marshall ; 
Secretary, A. M. Coulter; Treasurer, D. M. Cubbison. 


At a meeting held on the 11th of February, 1874, the company assumed 


the name of the Vigilant Fire Company and adopted the motto, “ We strive. 


to save.” At a subsequent meeting held on the 18th of March, 1874, the 
following list of officers was elected: President, Thomas Marshall; Vice 
President, Thomas McBride; Secretary, L. D. Durban; Treasurer, C. W. 
Watson; Trustees, George B. Berger, H.W. Squier and Milton Love; 
Foreman, D. M. Cubbison; First Assistant Foreman, H. W. Squier ; 
Second Assistant Foreman, James Hale; Captain of Axe, M. Hannon; 
Captain of Extinguishers, W. W. Cubbison; Marshal, Wm. H. Wilson. The 
hook-and-ladder truck, with the extinguishers, arrived in New Castle in 
April 1874, 

By way of writing an appendix to what has already been said concerning 
the first fire company in New Castle we desire to remark that this company 
was called the Eagle Company, und that the office of engineer which was 
held by R. W. Cunningham corresponds to the office now known as Foreman. 
The hat and bugle then used by Mr. Cunningham are now in the possession 
of D. M. Cubbison. 

The present fire department consists of the following organizations and 
apparatus : 

Chief Engineer, George C. Hagan. 

First Assistant, W. Howard. 

Second Assistant, Joseph Stritmater. 

Eagle Fire Company, No. 1. (Steamer).—Foreman, A. 8. Love; First 
Assistant, J. C. Edmonds; Second Assistant, S. B. Marshall ; First Engineer, 
William J. Hill; Second, W. W. Waddington; Third, J. Camp; Driver, 
Frank Miller, and fifty men. 

Leshannack Fire Company No. 1. (Hand Engine).—Foreman, Samuel 
Taggart; First Assistant, N. Barnett; Second Assistant, C. Wallace, and a 
complement of fifty men. 

Rescue LHook-and-Ladder Company.—Foreman, William C. Howard; 
First Assistant, Harry Davy; Second Assistant, Jeremiah Robinson, and a 
force of sixty men. 

Vigilant Hook-and-Ladder Company.—Foreman, D. M. Cubbison; First 
Assistant, Milton Love; Second Assistant, E. Durban, with thirty-five men. 


FIRE POLICE. 


Captain, C. W. Watson ; First Lieutenant, P. Gaston; Second Lieutenant, 
John Linn, with a force of twenty-four men. 

Apparatus.—One steamer of the “ Button” pattern, costing $3,500; one 
hand eugine of the same pattern; one hose carriage and four hose reels 
with 3,500 feet of hose; two hook-and-ladder and one police trucks with 
necessary apparatus. 

The Fire Department is in excellent condition and very efficient in the 
discharge of its duties. 


CITY POLICE DEPARTMENT. 


This department consists of one chief of police and three patrolmen: 

Chief, J. J. Cook; Patrolmen, D. A. Frew, S. R. Kelly, J. B. White. 

The Police Department occupies rooms in the basement story of the new 
city building, corner of Washington and East streets. The office-room is 
comfortably and neatly fitted up, and adjoining are the cells for prisoners, con- 
sisting of three separate apartments, built very strong and lined inside with 
boiler iron, with a heavy open iron grating in front along the corridor. They 
are clean, and well lighted and ventilated. For basement rooms these are 
extacdingly dry and comfortable. 


SOCIETIES AND ORDERS. 


Delta, H. R. A., Chapter 170. 

Mahoning Lodge, No. 243, A. Y. M. 
Lawrence Encampment, No. 
Shenango Lodge, No. 195, I. 
Coal City ire No. 671, I. 
Friendship Lodge, No. 9, A. 
Marietta Lodge, No. 237, K. of 
Coal City Council, No- 226, O. U. he 
New Castle Sade No. 82, A..P. A. 
Washington Camp, No. 200, P. O. S. 
Neshannock Base Ball Club. 


CITY HALL. 


This fine building, located on the northwest corner of Washington and 
East streets, was commenced in June, 1875. The lot, 68 by 180 feet in 
dimensions, was purchased of Jesse Moore for fifteen thousand dollars, 
($15,000). 

The original contract price for the construction of the building, was about 
thirty-one thousand dollars, ($31,000). The contractors were Vogan & 
Preston. Before being completed, the building was burned June 7th and Sth, 
1876. The amount expended to that date was about twenty-four thousand 
dollars, ($24,000). There was no insurance. The building has been rebuilt 
at an additional cost of fifteen thousand dollars, ($15,000). 

It is constructed of red pressed brick, with galvanized iron trimmings, and 
is three full stories and basement in height. The whole of the first floor 
will be occupied by the Mayor’s and Treasurer’s office, and the Fire Depart- 
ment. The second floor will be occupied by the two councils, committee 
rooms, and audience chamber. 

The third story will be principally occupied by the “Lawrence Guards” 
as an armory, and the basement by the Police Department and storage 
rooms. The completed building is a fine substantial addition to the num- 
erous stately blocks which adorn Washington street, and worthy the enter- 
prising young city in which it is located. It is fully insured. 


OPERA HOUSE. 


A stock company, under the title of the “New Castle Hall and Market 
Company,” was chartered March 12, 1866, with a capital of $25,000, and 
authority to increase to $175,000. The original incorporators were E. J. 
Agnew, George Pearson, Jr., George Conzette, I. N. Phillips, Paul Butz, 
Adam Treser, George C. Reis, John Davis, Ezekiel Sankey, Joseph Kissick, 
Christian Jenkinger, James R. Shaw and A. B. Berger. 

The contract for the erection of the buildings was let in May, 1867, to 
James M. Mayne, at $25,000, but additional work brought the total expend- 
itures up to $38,000. The building was completed in the Autumn of 1867. 
It is situated on Mercer street, and is sixty-four feet front by one hundred 
and thirty-four feet deep. It contains on the first floor a market house and 
two store rooms. The market house is filled up with twelve butcher’s stalls, 
and between thirty and forty stalls for hucksters. The opera house occupies 
the upper portion of the building, and is finely fitted up with a roomy and 
convenient stage, proscenium boxes, gallery, &c., and has ample accommo- 
dations for an audience of one thousand. It is in contemplation to remodel 
and strengthen the whole structure at an expense of some ten thousand dol- 
lars, making it one of the finest houses to be found in any city of equal popu- 
lation in the country, The best traveling troupes always visit New Castle, 
and the entertainments given are equal in every respect to those of a similar 
character in the large cities. 

The present number of stockholders is sixty. The officers are: Joseph. 
Kissick, president; D. H. Wallace, treasurer; R. M. Allen, Sr. , Manager ; 
Adam Treser, William H. Reynotds, Charles Duffy, R. M. ‘Allen, Jr., 
directors. 


ST. MARY’S CORNET BAND. 


This excellent band was organized about 1871-2, among the members of 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church. The company owns about thirty instruments, 
of which twelve are at present in use. The leader is Martin Glenn. 

New Castle has been favored with organizations of this kind for many 
years, and has hardly been without good music since the first Band was 
formed. 


POSTMASTERS. 


The first citizen to fill the honorable position of Postmaster in New Castle, 
was Joseph Thornton Boyd, who (according to an obituary notice published 
in the New Castle Gazette and Democrat, in March, 1868,) was appointed 
in 1812, under Mr. Madison’s administration, and continued to fill the office 
for twenty-six consecutive years, up to 1838. Following him have been: 

R. W. Stewart, about eighteen months. 

David Tidball, about eight months. 

Joseph T. Boyd, again, about eighteen months. 

David Tidball, again, about six months, 

David Schaffer, about three years, during a portion of Tyler’s and Polk’s 
administrations. 

William H. Reynolds, a few months. 2 

William H. Shaw, under Taylor’s and Fillmore’s administrations, 

David Tidball, under Pierce’s administration. 

Alexander Newell, under buchanan’s administration. 

A. H. Leslie, a few months, under Buchanan. 
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David Emery, under Lincoln and Johnson, until 1867, when the otfice 
was taken possession of by a special government agent and correspondent 
of the New York Zridune, appointed by President Johnson in May, 1867. 
This agent occupied the position until August 5th, 1867, when David Tidball 
was again appointed, and has been continued to the present time (February, 
1877). 

BANKS. 


The first banking institution in New Castle was a private bank, opened by 
William Dickson and William McClymonds, about the year 1851. It con- 
tinued in business until December, 1854, when it became so much involved 
as to oblige it to wind up its affairs. 

The Bank of New Castle was organized in 1855.. The Act of incorpora- 
tion was dated March 30th. The original incorporators were A. L. Crawford, 
R. W. Cunningham, Joseph Kissick, Thomas Wilson, Ezekiel Sankey, Wm. 
Dickson, John N. Euwer, Cyrus Clarke, Charles T. Whippo, L. L. McGuffin, 
Thomas Falls, James A. McClaughey, John Ferguson, James Leslie and 
William H. Reynolds. Its nominal capital was $150,000. This institution 
was in operation for about two years, with varying fortune, when it sus- 
pended, and was reorganized under the name of “Bank of Lawrence 
County,” and did business until 1865, when it took up the State circulation 
and organized as the “ National Bank of Lawrence County,” with a capital 
of $150,000. Its first officers were: Robert Crawford, president; Cyrus 
Clarke, cashier. Its circulation is $135,000, and its surplus $110,000. It 
is doing a general banking and deposit business. Its present officers are: 
William Patterson, president; Robert Crawford, vice president, and Cyrus 
Clarke, cashier. 

A private bank was organized by Dickson, Watson and Wm. Patterson 
in 1855, in the room adjoining where it now is. Watson sold out and with- 
drew in 1858, and Mr. Patterson conducted the business in his own name 
until about 1872,-when the name was changed to “ Patterson’s Bank,” which 
is the present style of the firm. 

The present officers are Wm. Patterson, president; Webster Justice, vice 
president; W. D. Dickson, cashier; C. W. Watson, assistant cashier. 


The house is doing a deposit and discount business, and, probably, equals, 


any other institution in the city in the amount of its transactions. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW CASTLE. 


This bank was organized in 1864, with a capital of $150,000. Articles of 
association were signed October 4, 1864, and the following were the original 
officers: I. N. Phillips, president; E. I. Agnew, cashier. The surplus 
fund of the bank is $30,000. The circulation is $135,000. 

The present officers are Samuel Foltz, president; J. B. Hardaker, 
vice president; David Osborne. cashier. 


PEOPLE’S SAVING BANK. 


This institution was chartered in 1868, with a capital of $100,000, and 
authority to increase’ to $500,000. It has, however, never organized under 
the charter, or, at least, never fully taken advantage of it. 

Its first officers were D. H. Wallace, president; R. E. Wallace, cashier ; 
and ©. §. Wallace, teller and book-keeper, and this arrangement has not 
been changed. The house does a regular banking business in connection 
with the savings department. Their average number of depositors is about 
fourteen hundred, and their average deposits one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000). Mr. D. H. Wallace, the senior member of the firm, was cashier 
of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, before the war of the rebel- 
lion. He entered the service in 1861, as lieutenant-colonel of the 76th 
Pennsylvania Infantry. Since the war, Colonel Wallace has been at differ- 
ent times a director in each of the National banks of the city. 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ BANK. 


A bank under the above title was organized as a stock company about 
1858, with Wm. Watson, as president, D. H. Wallace, as cashier, and Man- 
naseh Henlein, as vice president. 

When Colonel Wallace entered the army, in 1861, it was merged into a 
private banking-house by Wm. Watson, who continued business about four 
years, when it was discontinued. 

The banking-house of Foltz & Sons was organized September 23, 1873. 
The officers, which are the same as at the date of organization, are Samuel 
Foltz, president; W. S. Foltz, cashier; L. 8. Foltz, book-keeper. The 
senior partner, Samuel Foltz, is also president of the First National Bank. 
The firm is doing a general banking business. 


NEW CASTLE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 

A company with the above title was chartered by the Legislature on the 
11th day of February, 1856. The original incérporators were Dr. Charles 
T. Whippo, Stephen J. Noble, Theodore F. Hay, N. White and Ezekiel 
Sankey. The franchises of the charter included the right to manufacture, 
and supply the borough of New Castle with gas for illuminating purposes 
for the period of twenty years. Before the expiration of the time granted, 
the company became involved, and their rights and property were sold by 
the sheriff. The purchaser under the sale was Joseph Pennock, of Pitts- 
burgh, who had supplied the company with a large amount of pipe, and was 
the principal creditor. After his purchase he became a little doubtful as to 
whether the sale transferred the charter rights and privileges, and soon after 
sold out to Cyrus Clarke, who disposed of a half interest to David Sankey. 

Mr., Sankey soon after went to Harrisburg and procured a new Act of 
incorporation, or a re-enactment of the former charter, with a new set of 
incorporators, including Cyrus Clarke, David Sankey, Isaac N. Phillips, and 
perhaps some others. This company sold to the present one in March, 1875, 
who are now operating under a capital of fifty thousand dollars, ($50,000). 

At present the company have some seven miles of pipe laid, with sixty-four 
street lamps, and three hundred and thirty-five meters in use. 

The average amount of coal consumed annually is over eleven hundred 
tons. The material used is the well-known Beaver Valley Gas Coal, from 
the mines at Wampum and Clinton, in Lawrence county. 

The works are located on the northeast corner of South and Shenango 
streets, near the river. The.coke is mostly consumed for heating purposes 
on the preinises, only a small portion being otherwise disposed of. 

The price of gas to consumers varies according to amounts used, from two 
dollars to two dollars and seventy-five cents per thousand feet. 

The present officers of the Company are: President, J. S. Connelly ; Treas- 
urer and Secretary, J. B. Finley. The office is at the works. 


“LAWRENCE GUARDS.” 


This fine organization, justly the pride of the citizens of New Castle, is 
known in military parlance as Company H, 15th regiment of the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, and forms a portion of the 7th division of State 
Militia. The various companies of the 15th regiment are located as fol- 
lows: 

Company A, at Charleston, Mercer county. 

Company B, “ Meadville, Crawford “ 

Company C, “ Conneautville “* “i 

Company D, “ Franklin, Venango 

Company E, “ Meadville, Crawford 

Company F, “ North Liberty, Mercer “ 

Company G, “ Sharon, ene 

Company H, “ New Castle, Lawrence “ 

Company I, “ Mercer, Mercer & 

Company K, “ Greenville, ‘ . 


The Regimental] Staff consists of the following officers: Colonel, P. B. 
Carpenter, of Conneautville; Lieutenant Colonel, D. M. Cubbison, New 
Castle; Major, James D. Moore, Mercer; Adjutant, John W. Hurd, Con- 
neautville; Quarter-Master, John I. Gordon, Mercer; Commissary, H. H. 
Davis, Meadville ; Paymaster, J. Bolord, Conneautville; Surgeon, O. Hough, 
Conneautville; Assistant Surgeons, Salem Heilman, Sharon; G. D. Kughler, 
Greenville; Chaplain, G. W. Zahniser, Conneautville. 

Captain H was organized January 22d, 1873, by Captain James Hale, as 
the “Lawrence Guards,” and constituted a portion of the 19th divisiou 
National Guards of Pennsylvania, there being, at that time, twenty divisions 
in the State. The divisions were remodeled, and consolidated into ten in 
April, 1874, and the 19th became the 7th. The “ Lawrence Guards” took 
charge of the muskets of the old “Lawrence Guards,” which had been dis- 
banded and drilled independently, until April, 1874, when they were assigned 
to the 15th regiment National Guards of Pennsylvania, as Company H. 

The first officers were: Captain, James Hale; First Lieutenant, J. C. 
McMillen; Second Lieutenant, T. J. Fisher; and Orderly Sergeant, M. L. 
keynolds. The company numbered, at its organization, forty officers and 
men. All the commissioned officers, and a large share of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, had seen service in the army during the rebellion. 
The company has performed regular duty with the 15th regiment, at all 
drills and parades of the division, which has an annual encampment, drill 
and inspection. ‘he several companies receive five hundred dollars an- 
nually from the State. Company H has, at present, sixty officers and men, 
and stands A No. 1 for soldierly bearing and efficiency, in the report of the 
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Adjutant General of the division. The present officers are James Hale, 
captain ; Joseph C. McMillen, first lieutenant, M. L. Reynolds, second lieu- 
tenant, and Joseph McElwain, orderly sergeant. The company has one 
fifer, and one snare drummer. Their armory is in the third story of the 
city building. 


NESHANNOCK RAILROAD, COAL AND ORE CO. 

This company was originally chartered in 1868. The incorporators were 
D. Craig, R. H. Peebles, Joshua Rhodes, A. B. Berger, George Pearson and 
James Rhodes. 

The road was built in 1866 by James Rhodes. The first cost was about 
one hundred thousand dollars, ($100,000.) The total cost to the present 
time has been about one hundred and forty thousand dollars, ($140,000.) 
The company organized with George Pearson as president, James Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer, and the balance of the incorporators acting ‘as di- 
rectors. A new charter was obtained in 1872, and a new company organ- 
ized under the name of the New Castle Railroad and Mining Company. The 
new company purchased the interests of the Neshannock Railroad, Coal and 
Ore Company. The incorporators under the new charter were Geo. Pear- 
son, James Rhodes, George C.-Reis, R. H. Peebles, Joshua Rhodes, T. F. 
Stryker and B. M. Kissinger. The officers under the new organization were 
Joshua Rhodes, president ; James Rhodes, vice president; T. F. Stryker, 
secretary ; Geo. C. Reis, R. H. Peebles, George Pearson, directors. James 
Rhodes died October 20, 1873, and George Pearson was elected vice president, 
and B. M. Kissinger, director. With these changes the present officers and 
directors are the same as the original ones under the new charter. 

The road was constructed to connect the 


NEW CASTLE RAILROAD AND MINING CO. 


With the coal and iron-producing district in Neshannock Township, north 
of New Castle. Coal was mined for domestic purposes as early as 1820, but 
in very small quantities; the whole product being carried in baskets from 
the “bank’’ and hauled in wagons to the few smithies that made use of it. 
The first organized company was the one above-mentioned, in 1866. 

The New Castle R. R. & M. Co. now own about 400 acres of mineral 
lands in the township, and are taking coal altogether from about 700 acres. 
A. large portion of Neshannock township is underlaid with coal; and it is 
worked by various parties besides this Company, though mostly in a small 
way. The total length of track laid, including sidings, is about five miles 
of 3 feet 6 inch gauge. The company are working at present two shafts. 
The coal lies about fifty feet below the surface, and the vein is about four 
feet in thickness. The annual amount produced is 35,000 tons, which is 
mostly used by the various manufactories in New Castle, the amount shipped 
to other points being quite small. 

Underlying all the coal, at a depth of 75 or 80 feet, is a stratum of iron 
ore from six to eighteen inches in thickness. It is known generally as the 
“blue ore.” Lying between the upper stratum of coal and iron, at a 
depth of about 60 feet below the first, is a second stratum of coal some three 
feet in thickness. This has not been worked to any considerable extent. 
Lying between these two prominent veins is a thin stratum of very superior 
coal, but being only about eighteen inches in thickness, it cannot be worked 
to advantage. The workable coal lies nearly in a horizontal position, with 
the bottom somewhat undulating, and with a slight declination to the south- 
west. 

The Company’s track follows a small creek from the vicinity of their 
mines down to the Neehannock creek, passing through some wild and ro- 
mantic scenery as it approaches the latter stream. It crosses the Neshannock 
on a very substantial iron bridge, of the King pattern, about one-quarter of 
a mile above the paper mills, and uses the track of the New Castle and 
Franklin railway, from thence into the city, by putting down an extra rail 
inside the main track. Their bridge over the Neshannock was considerably 
damaged by ice the fore part of February last, but was immediately re- 
paired. The Company possesses ample facilities in New Castle for the trans- 
action of an extensive business, 


ADDITIONS. 


The original town plat of New Castle was laid out by John Carlysle 
Stewart, in April, 1798. 

James Gillespie made an addition in 1811. 

James D. White, two additions in 1832 and 1837. 

Ezekiel Sankey laid out West New Castle, 1836. 

Thomas Falls made an addition at an early date. 

John Crawford White, an addition in 1846 or 1847, 

Dr. C. T. Whippo, an addition in 1850. 


John T. Phillips, an addition in 1867. 

Henry F. Falls, an addition in 1867. 

David White, or his heirs, an addition, date unknown. 

Phillips and DuShane, addition to West New Castle, 1868. 

And there have probably been several other additions, but it is difficult 
finding them, and several have never been placed upon record. 

The present area within the city limits will not vary materially from five 
square miles or 3,200 acres, a large proportion of which is very thickly 
settled. 

The city is romantically and picturesquely situated at the confluence of 
the Neshannock creek and Shenango river. Big Run, a considerable 
stream, also discharges its waters into the Shenango within the city limits, 
and there are a number of smaller streams which also traverse various por- 
tions of its territory. 

Along the Neshannock creek the bluffs rise very abruptly to the heiglit of 
a hundred feet or more ; in places precipitous, and showing bold and rugged 
rock escarpments. The scenery along the Neshannock is quite wild and 
picturesque, and the minor streams present some rare and beautiful retreats 3 
particularly is this the case upon a small creek which discharges into the 
Neshannock, near the crossing of the Coal railroad, and also on a small run 
below Croton village; and there is a picturesque gorge or ravine just south 
of Greenwood Cemetery. Along the Shenango, from about opposite the 
west end of North street, to a point in the southeastern part of Union town- 
ship, the hill rises abruptly from the stream, and the sandstone crops out in 
perpendicular cliffs. The bluffs are very bold and commanding in the north- 
ern part of the city, and afford many fine building sites, which have been 
greatly improved by the hand of art. On the east side of the Neshannock, 
from a point near the court house, to the southeastern limits of the city, 
the hills rise more gradually, attaining a height of about three hundred 
feet, at the distance of a short mile from the creek. The valley of the She- 
nango, in the northwestern part, is beautiful; skirted on the west by a fine 
level bottom, and on the east overhung by wooded heights. South of Big 
Run the hills rise grandly to the height of over three hundred feet from the 
Shenango, and the valley of Big Run opens a charming vista towards the 
southeast. 


In the southern part of the city, a little north of Big Run, is a curious 
freak of nature, in the form of an oblong hill, lying parallel with the valley 
of the Run, rising some fifty feet above the level bottom, by which it is sur- 
rounded, It is the property of Mr. Thomas W. Phillips, whose residence 
crowns its summit, embowered amid the foliage of a few primeval forest trees, 
and a most beautiful arrangement of deciduous and evergreen trees planted 
and arranged in the most artistic manner. This is one of the very finest 
residence locations in the city. (See cut.) 


The mound itself was undoubtedly formed by the action of counter- 
currents of swift-flowing waters, in the days when the vast continental 
glacial system was melting away under the rays of the sun. 


From whatever direction New Castle is approached, the views are beau- 
tiful, always excepting the murky atmosphere that perpetually oyerhangs 
the valley, from its smoking factories. 


Including its numerous suburbs, the city contains an estimated population 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 people. Three lines of railway centre or make 
connections with New Castle: the Erie and Pittsburgh, the New Castle and 
Franklin, and the Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburgh. A fourth, 
called the Pittsburgh, New Castle and Erie railway, is in contemplation, 
with fair prospects of being put in operation at an early day. The place 
has been a central business point from the date of its first settlement, as the 
fact that some sixteen wagon roads converge upon it shows. In the days 
of the “raging canal,” it was a prominent point, many of the boat-builders 
and owners, as well as “captains” and business managers, being residents. 


A large amount of capital, amounting in the aggregate to several million 
dollars, is invested in extensive and varied manufactures, which give 
the city its prominence, principal among which are the various and complica- 
ted iron industries, the products of which, from pig-iron down through all the 
multiform variations of “T” rail, bar, and sheet-iron, spikes and nails, mill- 
gearing, water-wheels, flat, round, plate, band-iron and nail-rods, find their 
market in all the great centres of trade throughodtt the land. ’ 

Large quantities of flour and feed, paper and sacks, refined oils, woolen — 
goods and yarns, glass, furniture, pottery, carriages, &c., &c., are also manu- 
factured and exported to various points. A very large mercantile business 
is transacted in New Castle in the various departments of dry goods, groceries, 
clothing, drugs, paints, oils, medicines, jewelry, hardware, crockery and 
furniture. 
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The number of business houses, including several in Croton and South and 
West New Castle, is probably not less than two hundred. Washington street 
and portions of several others of the principal thoroughfares are substantially 
paved, and the city can boast the possession of a number of very fine and 
substantial bridges. The iron bridge on Washington street, over the She- 
nango, erected by the Canton Iron Bridge Company, of Canton, O., is a 
splendid and most substantial structure. Its total length is about 210 feet 
and its width 50 feet, with two carriage-ways and sidewalks on either side. 
It is very firm, the heaviest traffic making no perceptible vibration. It is 
built upon the arched truss principle, somewhat modified. Another iron 
bridge spans the Shenango at Grant street, built by T. B. White & Sons, of 
Beaver Falls. It is about the same length as the Washington street bridge, 
and appears to be a solid and satisfactory structure. It is similar to the 
“Howe truss.” A fine wooden bridge spans the Shenango at the “ point,” 
just above the nouth of the Neshannock, constructed upon the arched truss 
principle and covered. It is a very substantial work. On the Neshannock 
there are three iron bridges of the King pattern, built at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and one wooden foot bridge, the lqtter opposite the upper portion of the 
“Shenango Iron Works.” In addition to these there are four railway 
bridges within the city limits; two over the Shenango and two over the 
Neshannock. They are constructed partly of wood and partly of iron. 

The water-power within the city is all situated on the Neshannock creek, 
there being three substantial dams upon the stream; one, the upper one, em- 
ployed to drive the paper mill; the next below furnishes power for Messrs. 
Pearson, Clapp & Co.’s grist-mill, and the lower one is mostly used by Raney 
& Gordon’s grist-mill and Messrs. H. Love & Son’s woolen-mill. There was 
formerly a very fair water-power on Big Run, but a flood swept it away and 
the dam has not since been rebuilt. 

The city contains fifteen church edifices, the most conspicuous being that 
of the Christian denomination, which like the famed St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
at Vienna, dominates all other objects in the city, and is conspicuous for a 
long distance. 

There are within the city twenty-four schools, not including the large and 
flourishing Catholic denominational school.* 

The city also contains a flourishing college, three weekly newspapers, and 
one extensive job printing office, five hotels, gas works, a military company, 
the “ Lawrence Guards,” a fine cornet band, an opera and market house, a 
large number of substantial business buildings, and many fine, tasteful and 
costly residences. There are about twenty resident clergymen, thirteen prac- 
tising physicians, about thirty attornies, five surgeon dentists, an excellent 
and well-equipped fire department, and a very efficient police force. 

The total assessed valuation for 1877, is about $2,500,000, and the number 
of taxables for 1875, the latest report we have, was 1,751. 


THE PRESS. 


The first newspaper published in New Castle was the New Castle Register, 
which made its appearance in December, 1826. The proprietor and pub- 
lisher was David Crawford, who had formerly lived in the town of Mercer. 
The paper was a five-column folio, published weekly, at two dollars per an- 
num. The publication office was situated near the west end of North street, 
on the first floor of a log house standing upon or very near the site of R. M. 
Allen’s present residence. It was printed on a Ramage press, the wood-work 
of which was made by John B. Emery. Like other presses of the kind, it 
had a wooden platen with a metal face. The bed was of stone, and is still 
in existence, serving as a hearthstone in a dwelling in the third ward. The 
impression was made by turning a screw, which required two pulls for every 
impression. When operated by a good pressman, it was capable of printing 
five or six quires per hour. This paper was published about two years, when 
it was discontinued, and Mr. Crawford returned to Mercer, where he remained 
until 1831, when he again removed to New Castle. 

George P. Shaw, a brother of Colonel Wm. H. Shaw, was editor of the Reg- 
ister. 

About eight years after the suspension of the Register, another newspaper 
was started in New Castle, called the New Castle /ntelligencer. It was owned 
by a joint-stock company, of which Major E. Sankey and Hon. Rob’t Stew- 
art were two of the principal stockholders. It was published. by John W. 
Cunningham, who resided in New Castle until his death, December 17, 1864. 

Mr. Cunningham’s widow subsequently married Jacob Quest, who now re- 
sides in West New Castle. 

The editor of the /nte//igencer was a young man named Henry E. Wallace, 
who came to New Castle in the Summer of 1836, and opened the first law 
office in the place. Michael Weyand, at present editor and proprietor of the 


*See article prepared by Prof. Gantz, 


Beaver Times, officiated in the capacity of “printer’s devil” in the Zntelii- 
gencer office. The first number of this paper was issued on the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1836. It was a five-column folio, printed on imperial paper. The pub- 
lication office was situated on the northeast corner of Washington and Bea- 
ver streets, over T. McCleary & Co.’s store. It was published for about two 
years, when it was discontinued. It is quite probable that the press and ty pe were 
afterwards used in printing the Western Sentinel and the Mercer and Beaver 
Democrat. After the suspension of the paper, Mr. Wallace removed to Phil- 
adelphia, where he became a prominent attorney, and was for many years 
editor of the Legal Jntelligencer. 

The Western Sentine/ was first issued in August, 1837, and was published 
until December, 1838, a period of about sixteen months, when it was discon- 
tinued. It was a small four-page sheet, with six columns to the page, and 
was edited by Mr. O. C. Lockhart, an elderly gentleman, now residing on his 
farm near the town of Pulaski, in this county. The Sentine/ was Whig in 
politics. 

From December, 1838, to August, 1839, there was no paper published in 
New Castle, but since the latter date the town has never been without a local 
paper. 

The first number of the Mercer and Beaver Democrat was issued on Wed- 
nesday, August 14, 1839. It was a five-column folio sheet, and, notwith- 
standing its name, adhered to the political doctrines of the Whig party. The 
subscription price was two dollars per annum. 

The original proprietor of the paper was a man named John Speer, who 
subsequently disposed of his interest in the paper to John B. Early, and re- 
moved to Arkansas. Mr. O. C. Lockhart, before mentioned, worked as 
compositor on the Democrat. One of the principal writers connected with 
the paper, was “ Zip ” Allison, who had formerly lived in Beaver. He was 
said to have been a young man of ability and an excellent writer, but, un- 
fortunately, under the influence of that demon which ruins so many prom- 
ising intellects—strong drink. On religious subjects he was called a 
“¢ free-thinker.”’ 

Soon after the political campaign of 1840 was over, the Democrat was 
discontinued, about sixty numbers in all having been issued. It is stated in 
Mr. Penn’s history of the newspapers of New Castle, that Wm. D. C. 
Greene, one of the editors of the Democrat, executed a will wherein he be- 
queathed his library to Geo. D. Prentice, of the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, 
and then committed suicide by taking a dose of laudanum. 

The Mercer and Beaver Democrat was succeeded by the New Castle 
Gazette, the first number of which appeared on the 15th of October, 1841. 
It was published by H. A. McCullough and Wm. H. Shaw. The office was 
on the northeast corner of Washington and Mill streets. It was a four-page 
paper, with five wide columns to the page, and was published at two dollars 
per year. 

About two months after the paper was started, McCullough sold his 
interest to John S. Winter. Shaw and Winter published the paper about 
one year, when Winter disposed of his interest to Shaw, and returned to 
his father (Dr. John Winter), of Sharon. 

As a sample of a printer’s experience, it is said that Winter received as 
his share of the proceeds only two dollars, and that was his father’s sub- 
scription to the paper. Mr. Shaw published the paper until 1845, when he 
sold an interest in it to Alexander Cameron. About this time the paper was 
changed to a six-column sheet, and also received a new head. The firm 
name was W. H. Shaw & A. Cameron. In the Spring of 1846, the firm 
name was changed to Cameron & Shaw. In the Summer or Autumn of 
1846, Mr. Cameron sold his interest to Geo. P. Shaw, a brother of Wm. H. 
Shaw, and the firm becaine W. H. & G. P. Shaw, and continued until 1858, 
when Geo. P. Shaw sold his interest to his brother, and retired. On the 23d 
of August, 1849, the paper appeared in an entire new dress, and enlarged 
in size to seven wide columns. About this time the publication office was 
removed to Crawford & Co.’s new building, on the southwest corner of 
Jefferson street and the “ Diamond.” David Craig, who had been associated 
with the Shaw brothers in the publication of the Gazeffe, severed his con- 
nection with the paper, in October, 1851. 

On the Ist of July, 1852, the Gazeffe appeared in mourning for the death 
of Henry Clay. On the 24th of August, 1854, it appeared, for the second 
time, in an entire new dress, and the paper kept on the “even tenor of its 
way” until the 7th of August, 1862, when it suddenly suspended publica- 
tion, in consequence of its editor, Colonel William H. Shaw, having entered 
the army. 

The paper was revived on the 18th of May, 1864, and again appeared in 
a new dress. It was published as a Republican paper until about the middle 
of September, of that year, when it was sold to a Democratic joint-stock 
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company, for $1,500. Among the principal stockholders were David 8. 
Morris, S. W. Dana, D. M. Courtney and Lewis Taylor. Under the new 
management, the Gazeffe was edited by D.S. Morris, until William S. Black, 
from Philadelphia, took charge of it, in March, 1865. 

Thomas J. McCleary was the first foreman in the mechanical department, 
and his brother, Joseph, succeeded him, and continued in the capacity until 
the publication of the paper was discontinued. 

Mr. T. Burton was associated with Mr. Black in the publication of the 
paper from the 1st of January, 1867, until November of that year. During 
the years 1868 and 1869, R. Gregor McGregor was employed at intervals in 
connection with the editorial department. He was succeeded by John F. 
Brown, who worked on the paper until July 15th, 1872, when George W. 
Penn became connected with the editorial department, in which capacity he 
remained until the paper was discontinued, which occurred on the 10th of 
September, 1875. 

The Gazette was published, altogether, about thirty-four years. It began 
as a Whig organ, and when the Republican party was formed, in 1856, it 
followed its fortunes until September, 1864, when it hoisted Democratic 
colors. It first appeared as a five-column paper, and was subsequently 
enlarged, at different periods, until, at the time of its demise, it was an eight- 
column paper. 

A paper, called the Jeffersonian Herald, was started in New Castle some- 
time during the administration of President Tyler, and continued for about 
one year. It was published by Ephraim Galbraith. The office was in a 
two-story frame building, on the north side of the “Diamond,” the same now 
occupied by George T. Wilson’s tin store. One account, by Mr. McConnell, 
himself a printer, is that the Hera/d only existed for about six weeks, and 
was published in 1841. 

The first number of the New Castle Democrat was issued on Saturday, 
July 13th, 1844. This paper continued about one year. The publishers 
were George T. Humes and John N. Hallowell. It was a folio paper, with 
four columns to the page. The subscription price was two dollars per annum. 
it is related of Mr. Humes, that his patronage was so indifferent that he was 
often forced to borrow money to pay for letters at the post-office, letters in 
those days being paid or unpaid at the option of the writer. It is also said, 
as illustrating both the stringency of the times and the determination of the 
publisher, that more than once he carried a bundle of blank paper from 
New Brighton to New Castle,’a distance of twenty miles. 

After his experiment had become a failure, he was seen leaving New 
Castle with his elbows and knees looking out through a ragged coat and a 
pair of torn pantaloons, and it was cold weather, in the latter part of the Fall, 
at that. Afterwards, through the influence of D. M. Courtney, he secured 
a clerkship in the House of Representatives of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
He had been a publisher at Franklin, Pa., previous to his coming to New 
Castle, and Mr, E. 8. Durban was one of his employees. It is said in all 
his after life he could not look back upon his New Castle experience without 
a shudder. 

The first number of the Lawrence Journal was issued on the 23d of May, 
1849. It was published by James M. Kuester, who is said at this time to be 
keeping a tobacco store in Denver, Colorado. The Journal was a four-page 
paper, with six columns to the page. It seems to have been a double- 
barreled organ, throwing both Democratic and “Free Soil” projectiles at 
the same time. The Democratic department was edited by Mr. Kuester, 
and the Free Soil by Drs. Joseph Pollock and Charles T. Whippo. During 
the first twenty years of its existence, the office was in the second story of 
the brick building on the southeast corner of Washington street and the 
“ Diamond,” now occupied by Patterson’s Bank. 

About the first of April, 1858, Mr. G. D. Kuester became associated with 
his father in the publication of the Journal. About September 1st, 1861, 
the publication was suspended, but was resumed early in January, 1862, 
under the editorial control of G. D. Kuester. Blank paper then cost printers 
twenty-four dollars per bundle. 

Hon. David Sankey purchased the Journal in the Spring of 1867. 
Under Mr. Sankey’s management, Mr. R. G. Dill was at one time editor, 
and subsequently O. P. Wharton was beth publisher and editor, but during 
Wharton’s connection with the paper, most of the leading political articles 
were written by Mr. Sankey. 

For a short time during 1873, the Journal was edited by G. D. Kuester, 
as an independent Republican paper. 

Mr. J. M. Keuster, the founder of the Journal, began his editorial lite 
at the head of a German paper published in Lewisburg, Pa. Subsequently 
he published the Zimes at New Berlin, Union county, Pa. In 1837, he was 
editor and publisher of the Western Press, at Mercer, Pa. In 1843, he 


commenced the publication of the Erie Observer. In 1844, he was editor 
of the Pittsburgh Chronicle. 

About the year 1853, Wm. Blanchard, from Washington, D. C., came to 
New Castle and started a Free Soil paper, called the Promulgator. Tt was 
a seven-column folio, and was printed on a Northrop press, which was the 
first power-press ever seen in New Castle. In about three months from the 
first issue, Mr. Blanchard disposed of his interest to Wm. F. Clark, of Mer- 
cer, Pa., who changed its name to the Promulgator and Freeman. Still 
later he again changed its name to the American Freeman. As its name 
would indicate, it was an anti-slavery paper. Mr. Clark was a fluent, forci- 
ble writer, and very industrious. In the Spring of 1857, he sold his interest 
to Mr. E. 8. Durban, a native of England, who came to this country in 
1830, when only eight years of age. Mr. Durban commenced his career as 
a printer in 1836, in the office of the Union, at Zanesville, Ohio. In 1843 
he removed to Franklin, Pa., where he afterwards married, and in 1845, 
started a paper called the Advocate and Journal, which he published until 
1852. (The paper is now the Venango Citizen.) Upon taking charge of 
the American Freeman, on the 1st of May, 1857, he changed its name to 
the New Castle Courant. It was at first a seven-column folio, but afte: the 
close of the war it was enlarged to an eight-column paper. Recently it has 
been changed into an eight-column quarto. The first job power-presses were 
introduced into New Castle by Mr. Durban. 

A new paper, called-by the euphonious name of the Dew Drop, was com- 
menced on the 3d of February, 1855. It was published by O. O. Suther- 
land and J. H. Gilliland, in the Gazette office. It was a weekly, four page 
paper, and the subscription price was twenty-five cents for three months. It 
was intended for a humorous publication, but got into trouble on account of 
the too free use of some citizen’s name, and was soon after discontinued. 

Some time during the year 1856, another paper, called the Coa/-City Jtem, 
was started, and continued for about two or three years. J. 8S. Jennings was 
editor, and M. B. Glenn, associate editor. 

The publication office was on the southeast corner of Washington and 
Mill streets, over Henderson’s store. Some authority claims that John Fair- 
man was at first connected with this paper. 

The Coal-City Chronicle, a small, six-column folio, was established in 1860, 
by J. W. Vincent, George Leasure, and Oscar Sutherland. 

J. W. Vincent was editor, and the contributing editors were D. Leasure, 
M. D., D. Craig, Esq.,and Professor G. C. Vincent; the former two of New 
Castle, and the latter of New Wilmington. 

About the 1st of March, 1861, J. W. Vincent severed his connection with 
the paper, and soon after entered the army, and was commissioned a lieu- 
tenant. He was married in the latter part of 1861, and died in the service, 
in February, 1862. His remains were brought home, and interred at New 
Wilmington. George Leasure and Oscar Sutherland volunteered at the 
same time, and the paper was discontinued. 

The first agricultural paper in New Castle is said to have been published 
by a man named Hawthorne, but there appears to-be no data now in exist- 
ence, from which a history of it can be written. 

In the month of December, 1860, G. D. Kuester issued the prospectus of 
a monthly agricultural paper, to be called the Lawrence Farmer. This 
programme was never carried out, but some time in 1867 a paper made its 
appearance, under the name of the Pennsylvania Farm Journal. It was a 
thirty-two page paper, with two columns to the page. In the Winter of 
1867-8, it was consolidated with the Mational Agriculturist, of Pittsburgh, 
and its publication at New Castle discontinued, 

In May, 1862, a small four-page monthly paper called Zhe Thorn, was 
started in New Castle. It was mostly devoted to military matters, and was 
not continued for any considerable time. 

On the 5th of December, 1867, the first number of the Champion, a small 
six-column folio, and Democratic in politics, made its appearance. It was 
edited by Mr. T. Burton, the present local editor of the Courant. It was a 
campaign sheet, and was discontinued soon after the Presidential election. 

The Soldiers’ Bud/etin, a small campaign paper, was published in New 
Castle during the Autumn of 1869, the first number being issued on the 7th 
of August. It was published for about ten weeks, by an executive commit- 
tee, of whom the most active members were Captain R. G. Dill and George 
E. Treadwell. Li 

The first issue of the Lawrence Guardian made its appearance on the 9th 
of August, 1870, under the proprietorship of Captain R. G. Dill, William 
Platt and George E. Treadwell. It was a seven-column folio, printed on 
new type, and presented a neat typographical appearance. The subscription 
price was two dollars per annum. ; 
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About the 1st of January, 1872, Captain Dill severed his connection with 
the paper, and some three months later, William Platt, who had become sole 
proprietor, sold to G. W. McCracken & Co. Mr. McCracken assumed the 
editorial control, and George R. Graham was assigned the foremanship of 
the mechanical department. Under the new management, the Guardian 
began to prosper, and its circulation rose rapidly from eight hundred to 
fifteen hundred subscribers, and subsequertly to over two thousand. In 
August, 1871, it was enlarged to an eight-column paper, and in August, 
1873, to nine columns. It is now printed on a power press. 

The first regular local editor was Mr. T. Burton, in the Summer of 1875. 
George W. Penn occupied the position from the 18th of September, 1875, 
until the 1st of June, 1876, at which time he became editor and manager of 
the Paragraph. He was succeeded on the Guardian by George W. Shaw, 
a son of Colonel William H. Shaw, who edited the New Castle Gazefte for 
more than twenty years. 

The first number of the New Castle Sigva/ appeared on the 15th of Jann- 
ary, 1875, and the last number on the 4th of February, 1876, soon after 
the death of William H. Gault, who was founder and editor of the paper. 
It was in the quarto form, with five columns to the page. During the first 
few months of its existence, O. P. Wharton and George W. Shaw were asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gault as assistant editors, and it was one of the most lively 
and interesting papers ever published in New Castle. 

The United Workman, a paper published in the interest of the Order of 
United Workmen, made its appearance in December, 1875. It was a 
sixteen-page paper, with three wide columns to the page, and was edited by 
Wn. S. Black and Joseph Moorhead. It was only published for a few 
months, the support given not being sufficient to warrant its continuance. 

The New Era, a prohibition paper, the first ever published in New Castle, 
made its appearance on the 21st of September, 1875. It was an eight-column 
folio. Its original proprietor was James K. Frew, of New Lisbon, Ohio, and 
its editor was James A. Gardner. Mr. Frew subsequently disposed of his 
interest to Mr. Gardner, who continued its publication until the latter part 
of February, 1875, when he sold the material to T. Burton, who began the 
publication of the Paragraph, March 3d, 1876. 

The first number of the Pudiic Spirit was issued on the 4th of July, 1876. 
It was a semi-weekly paper, being the first of the kind in New Castle, and 
was published by Wm. 8. Black and Joseph Moorhead. It was a five-column 
folio, and began as an independent paper, politically, but afterwards espoused 
the principles of the greenback element. It was well edited, but, after a pub- 
lication of about four months, was forced to succumb, for lack of support. 
The foregoing list comprises all the papers that have at any time, so far as 
known, been published in New Castle. 

At the present writing (March, 1877), there are three weekly papers pub- 
lished in New Castle, to wit: The Lawrence Guardian, edited by Geo. W. 
McCracken; the New Castle Courant, edited by E. S. Durban; and the 
Lawrence Paragraph, published by Penn and Stone, Geo. W. Penn, editor 
—the former two, Republican; the last-named, Democratic, politically. 

New Castle monopolizes the newspaper business of the county, there being 
no publication, of any desription, we believe, outside its limits. There is, 
perhaps, no pursuit which so well illustrates the ups and downs of life as the 
calling of a printer. Though named the “Art Preservative of Arts,” yet 
its votaries sometime find themselves unable to preserve even the appearance 
of gentility; and the journeyman printer has been, from the days of 
Franklin to the present time, the most remarkable specimen of the genus 
homo known to traveling professionals. The printer’s experience is a ladder, 
with its foot in the substratum of society, it may be, but whose topmost 
round, like the one in the Patriarch’s vision, reaches to heaven. An intel- 
ligent, independent press is one of the main-stays of a Democratic form of 
government, and so long as it is conducted upon those principles which look 
solely to the good of the whole people, the country is safe, and a “ free gov- 
ernment shall not perish from the earth.” Beside the regular newspaper 
offices, there is quite an extensive job printing establishment on Washingtou 
street, of which Messrs. Thomas & Miller are proprietors. 


EARLY MANUFACTURES. 


Probably the first grist-mill in or near New Castle, was the one erected by 
John Elliott on the Neshannock creek, about east from where the Episcopal 
Church now stands, at the foot of Shaw’s hill. It was constructed of logs, 
and was no doubt a primitive affair. It is said to have been erected about 
the year 1800. [t was soon after partially destroyed, and was rebuilt and 
refitted in 1803 by Nicholas Vaneman. It contained one set of “ Laurel 
Hill stones,” and just sufficient machinery to put them in motion. At that 
early day there was very little grain to grind, the first being corn, which of 
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course was not bolted. When the settlers began to raise wheat it became 
necessary to have a bolt, which Vaneman procured and putin operation. It 
seems to have been worked by turning a crank by hand, probably because there 
was not sufficient power in the rude machinery and wheels to run the whole 
establishment by water. 

In 1803 or 1804 John Carlysle Stewart, the original proprietor of the 
town, in company with James Reynolds, and by one authority, also with 
Joseph Townsend, built a grist and saw-mill at the head of the narrows on 
the east side of the Neshannock. These mills were run by the above named 
firm, or by Stewart & Reynolds, until about 1810-11 when Reynolds sold 
out either to Stewart or one Wilkins (who became a partner with Stewart), 
and went up the creek about three miles farther to Eastbrook, where he built 
another mill. After Reynolds sold out, Stewart, and as some accounts say, 
the Wilkins above named, took out the machinery and transformed the grist- 
mill into a forge for the manufacture of hammered iron. The firm carried 
on the work for two or three years, when finding it unprofitable, they rented 
the works, about 1814, to a man named Douglass who had a partner—name 
not known. These men claimed to be practical iron workers, and they 
operated the forge for a year and a-half or two years when they in turn 
abandoned it as unprofitable. Not long afterward, about 1816, the Neshan- 
nock arose in its dignity and carried away a portion of the works, and suc- 
cessive floods finally swept away the last vestige of the first iron manufactory 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. 

Previous to the erection of the grist-mills before spoken of, all the grain 
in this region was either floated down the Beaver river to Beaver Falls in 
canoes and brought back in the same way, or taken on horseback to one 
Allen’s mill on the Slippery Rock creek, near the south eastern border of the 
county. In those primitive times such things as elevators for handling grain 
had not been thought of, much less put in operation. The farmer drove his 
team to the door, and the miller took the grist on his back and carried it 
into the mill, and in the same laborious manner loaded it up for the customer 
when the grinding was done. A grist-mill was built as early as 1811, by 
David White, a brother of Crawford White, in the south central part of the 
town, lying east of the Neshannock creek. It was erected near the foot of 
the hill on the little run coming down from the east, which even in that 
early day had only a moiety of water in its channel. It was built principally 
for the purpose of grinding grain for his distillery. 

The distillery was erected at the same time, and the two were run together 
until about 1814 or 1815. 


DISTILLERIES. 


Crawford White also had a small distillery, erected about 1810-11, very 
near where J. T. Phillips’ dwelling now stands. He used the water from 
the spring on Mr. White’s premises. This distillery was run until about 
1813. Another distillery was owned by William Moorhead, and built about 
the same time as the others, on his farm a mile below New Castle, and now 
in Taylor township. 

In those days whisky was almost the only commodity which would bring 
at all times ready money, and there were a large number of distilleries, on a 
small scale, in operation in various parts of the country. The whisky made 
in the vicinity of New Castle was mostly consumed in the neighborhood. It 
was considered a legitimate und honorable business, and was perhaps more 
lucrative than any other pursuit. At one time, according to Joseph Justice’s 
cecollection, there were no less than sixteen distilleries in North Beaver 


township. 
TANNERIES. 


According to some authorities, Joseph Townsend, Jr. started the first tan- 


nery establishment in New Castle as early as 1805. In 1808 it became the 


property of William Dickson, who had emigrated from near Chambersburg, 
Pa., and settled in New Castle that year. The tannery stood on land now 
owned by Isaac Dickson, a few rods south of his present residence. Mr. 
Dickson operated it until about the time of his death, in 1831. His son 
Isaac continued the business until 1866, when it had become unprofitable, and 
was abandoned. ‘These works contained twenty-one vats, and manufactured 
annually about one thousand pieces of leather of various kinds. 

In 1857 Mr. Dickson opened a leather store in connection with his tan- 
nery, and continued it until the tannery was abandoned, when he engaged in 
the hardware business. 

‘I'he second tannery in the place was put in operation by John Tidball, 
father of the present postmaster, about 1820. It stood in what was for a 
long time known as “ Reynoldstown,” on the Pittsburgh road, near the court 
house. About 1840, he sold the property to Robert Reynolds, who continued 
the business until about 1868-69. 
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The third one was put in operation by Thomas Falls somewhere between 
the years 1820 and 1825, on a lot lying east of Mr. Dickson, near Mercer 
street. Mr. Falls continued the business until the time of his death, in 
1862-63. After his death his son, Wilson Falls, continued it until about 
1870, when it was abandoned. 

William Moore established a small tannery in what is called West New 
Castle, about 1850. He carried on the business for a few years, when he 
removed to the West, but after an absence of some ten years returned to 
New Castle, where he still resides. 

Robert Patterson established another small tanning establishment in South 
New Castle, about 1852-58, and operated it until 1873-74, when it was dis- 
continued. 

In the early days of Western Pennsylvania, the tanning business was car- 
ried on by numerous small establishments, located in nearly every town and 
hamlet in the country. Sometimes there were four or five in operation at 
the same time in a small town, and often the business was to be found away 
from the towns, at cross-roads, or upon some farmer’s premises. 

When the business was first started in this région, oak bark was used ex- 
clusively, but at a later period hemlock bark largely took its place, though 
oak was still used to some extent. The oak bark was obtained in the neigh- 
borhood of each tannery, but the hemlock was brought from Crawford and 
Erie counties. Hemlock was not much used until after the completion of 
the canal, when it was brought down in boats. 

The market was principally domestic, though eventually considerable 
stock was shipped to Pittsburgh. 


MANUFACTURE OF HATS. 


Isaac Jones was probably the first to commence the manufacture of Hats 
in New Castle. He opened a shop about the year 1805, and continued the 
business until 1816, when he removed to Somerset county, Pa., but returned 
to New Castle again in 1819, and carried on the business until his death. 
John and Isaac Townsend opened the second hatters’ shop about 1807-8. 
They were sons of Joseph Townsend, Sr., and learned their trade of their 
brother-in-law, Thomas Evans, at Sharon, Beaver county, Pa. 

Joseph Justice, White McMillen, and perhaps others, learned the trade of 
Mr. Jones, and afterwards carried on business for themselves. 

Mr. Justice opened a shop in 1819, and continued the business until 1851, 
when he retired. 

James Dunlap was another hatter who commenced business about 1810-11, 
and continued it until near his death, in 1830. William Cox, who learned 
the trade of Joseph Justice, opened a shop about 1825, and worked at the 
business some twelve or fourteen years. He died in the Fall of 1876, in New 
Castle. 

White McMillen commenced business for himself about 1830, on Jefferson 
street, south of the “ Diamond,” and continued it for about twenty years. About 
three years after quitting the business of manufacturing, he opened a hat, 
cap and fur store, which he has continued to the present time. 

In the palmy days of the hatting business, when every town supplied its 
own neighborhood, all the various branches incident to the trade were car- 
ried on, including buying and selling furs, and manufacturing every variety 
of hats then worn, silk, fur, wool, &c., except those for Summer wear. In good 
times, Mr. McMillen employed three hands besides himself. The market 
was principally at home, but during the Winter months they sometimes manu- 
factured a stock of wool hats for export to Pittsburgh and other large towns. 


LINSEED OIL WORKS. 


The first oil-mill in New Castle was put in operation about 1841-42, by E. 
C. and G. O. Griswold, on ground east of Washington street, near the bank 
of the Neshannock creek, on lots now owned by White, Reiber, Peebles and 
Dunn. About 1850-51, the Griswolds sold to Robert Wallace, who continued 
the business for some time. The first-named gentlemen took a large share 
of the machinery to Warren, Ohio, where they established works, which are 
still carried on by G. O. Griswold. At the time the original mill was built 
in New Castle, there were no buildings on the block now so solidly built up, 
and but few on the east side of Washington street. In 1838 the block 
between Mill and Mercer streets, on the east side of Washington, was fenced 
with boards and planted to potatoes. There was a small frame building on 
the northwest corner, occupied by R. W. Stewart as a tailor shop. 

Another oil-mill was erected by James Hamilton, about 1842-43, on the 
east side of the Neshannock, near R. W. Cunningham’s foundry. James 
Hamilton and Alexander Newell operated this mill until about 1846, when 
J. N. and 8. C, Euwer (the latter since dead) purchased a half interest in 
the concern, and at the same time Mr. Newell retired. Business was con- 


tinued under the firm name of Euwer, Hamilton & Co., until about 1856, 
when the firm purchased an interest in a mill in Allegheny City, and removed 
most of the machinery. Since that date, the business of manufacturing lin- 
seed oil has been abandoned in New Castle. 


CARDING WORKS, BASS AND SNARE DRUM MANU- 
FACTORY, &c. 


On the ground now occupied by the keg factory attached to the A®tna Iron 
Works, James D. White erected, about 1837, a two-story frame building, 
which was variously occupied. In the upper story were two carding ma- 
chines, which were operated by one Benjamin White, a relative. In the 
lower story Ezra Perry had an establishment for the manufacture of bass 
and snare drums. It is said he made the best goods in the market, and they 
were sold in various places throughout the United States. He carried on 
the business until about 1841. The carding machines were also running 
until about the same date. 

An addition was made to this building about 1838-39, in which a manu- 
factory of shovels was carried on for J. D. White, or his estate, superintended 
by one Henry Williams, from Pittsburgh, a practical mechanic. Some time 
after White’s death, the property was sold to the Crawford brothers, who 
converted the building into a blast house, for blowing a refinery for smelt- 
ing iron. 

GRIST-MILL, TURNING LATHES, &c. 

About the year 1842, after the sale of the White property to the Crawfords, 
Benjamin White, Henry Williams and William Clark erected a building 
at the lower end of Mill street, near the Neshannock pool, on the west side 
of the street. In this building were included a grist-mill, with one run of 
stone; a carding-mill, with two sets of machinery, transferred from the mill 
sold to the Crawfords, and two or three turning lathes, for turning out various 
descriptions of wood work. This establishment was destroyed by fire in the 
latter part of 1844, and never rebuilt. Williams went into the employ of 
Crawfords & Co., as engineer in the nail factory, and continued until about 
1854, when he removed to Kansas, and settled at Lawrence, one of the early 
settlers. 

GRIST AND FLOUR-MILLS. 

Among the earlier mills in New Castle were a grist and saw-mill, erected 
by Crawford White, about 1818. They were both frame buildings, and 
stood on or near the ground now occupied by Raney’s mill. Mr. White died 
about 1834, and his oldest son, James D., soon after rebuilt the mills. The 
grist-mill was of brick, three stories in height. James D. White died in 
1840, and in 1841 the mills, along with other property, were sold to Crawford 
brothers and Ritter. In 1844 Joseph Kissick, who had settled here from 
Westmoreland county in 1831, purchased the property, and soon after raised 
the upper story from a hip-roof to a full story, and improved the mill to the 
amount of $5,500. It was destroyed by fire in 1851, and with it 10,000 
bushels of wheat. Mr. Kissick’s loss was very heavy, but he rebuilt the 
mill the same year, and continued the business until 1865, when he sold the 
property to Mr. Leander: Raney, who operated it until 1873, when Mr. 
William Gordon purchased an interest, and the firm has since béen Raney 
& Gordon. Considerable additions and improvements were made by Mr. 
Raney, and the mill is in excellent order, and doing a large business. It 
contains five run of stone, and has a capacity for grinding about 350 bushels 
of grain per day. It is doing both merchant and custom work. 

Joseph T. Boyd and John Willson built a brush dam and erected a saw- 
mill on the present site of the dam and mill of Pearson, Clapp & Co., at an 
early day. They afterwards sold to Peebles & McCormick, about 1845 pro- 
bably, who made preparations to erect iron-works. They collected consider- 
able material on the ground, in the shape of timber, lumber, &c., but finally went 
into the business with the Orizaba Iron Works Company. They sold the 
property to Henry Pearson, who built a new dam and grist-mill in 1854, which 
he operated until 1868, when the mill and water-power became the property 
of his sons Henry and Warner Pearson, and his son-in-law, Captain J. M. 
Clapp, who are the present owners under the firm name of Pearson, Clapp & 
Co. The mill contains four run of stone, and is doing an extensive business 
in both merchant and custom-work. The power is a very fine one, with a fall 
of some eight or ten feet, and the dam and flanking ‘walls are built in a most. 
substantial manner.* * 

Henry Pearson purchased the property and water-power where the present. 
paper-mills are now located, about 1830. He built a dam in 1833, and 
erected a saw-mill in 1834. This property he operated until 1868, when he 
sold to J. Harvey & Co., who erected paper-mills which are now operated «4 
Job Harvey and Alfred McKarns. 
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SHENANGO IRON WORKS, 
The most extensive manufacturing establishment in the county. 


In 1845, Joseph H. Brown, Joseph Higgs and Edward Thomas formed a 
co-partnership, for the purpose of building a mill for the manufacture of 
iron. The ground was purchased of Isaiah and James White, and buildings 
erected. During the first year, the company had no boiling furnaces, and pur- 
chased their “muck bar” of Messrs. Crawford & Co., of the “Cosalo” Iron 
Works, now the #tna Iron Works. In 1846, Robert H. Peebles and Pol- 
lard McCormick were added to the company, and the firm changed to 
McCormick, Peebles, Brown & Co., and the works were christened the 
“Orizaba” Iron Works. The new firm, individually, added to the works a 
a mill for the manufacture of merchant bar-iron, nails and muck bar. The 
works were successfully carried on until July, 1847, when they were 
entirely destroyed by fire. They were rebuilt the same year, and a nail fac- 
tory, with twenty-four machines, and a keg factory were added. 

In 1848, four additional boiling furnaces were put in operation, and a 
“ Burden squeezer’ took the place of the trip-hammer. In 1850, the firm 
changed to Peebles & Co., and in 1852, Mr. P. McCormick became the sole 
proprietor. In 18538, Mr. McCormick erected the “Sophia” furnace, and 
operated the entire establishment until 1855, when the works became the 
property of Knapp, Wilkins & Co., who continued the business until 1859. 
During this period, four additional boiling furnaces and seven nail machines 
were added to the works. The establishment was idle from 1859 to 1863, 
and the various buildings and machinery became more or less injured and 
decayed. 

The suspension of such extensive works caused great depression in busi- 
ness and values in and around New Castle, and many people removed to 
other localities. During these four years of idleness, many efforts were made 
to dispose of the works, but without effect. The principal reasons operating 
against a sale were the want of facilities for procuring coal, which had to be 
hauled a distance of four miles in wagons, and the fact that the only means 
of shipment was by canal, which was closed for a considerable portion 
of the year. Finally, in 1863, a sale was affected to Messrs. Reis, Richards & 
Berger, gentlemen of means and large practical experience, who at once re- 
built and enlarged the works, and changed the name to Shenango Iron 
Works. The repairs having been completed, the rolling-mill was put in 
operation on the 16th. of June, 1863; the nail factory, on the 6th of July; 
and the furnace, on the 24th of October. 

During the next year, the New Castle and Beaver Valley railway was 
put in operation, and soon after it the Erie and Pittsburgh railway. 

In July, 1864, Mr. Richards retired from the firm, and Mr. W. H. Brown, 
of Pittsburgh, took his place, the firm then becoming Reis, Brown & Berger. 

In the year 1864, the company purchased the Hanging Rock Iron Works, 
in Ohio, the machinery of which was brought to New Castle, and a sheet- 
mill, 113 by 139 feet, erected, in which the sheet-rolls and nail-plate-rolls 
removed from the rolling-mills were set up. These arrangements greatly 
increased the facilities of the works. Three extensive fire-brick kilns were 
also built, having the capacity of 50,000 bricks:each. In the Spring of 
1865, the firm commenced the manufacture of red brick, not only furnishing 
for their own use, but for the general market. The Disciples’ and Catholic 
churches were erected of these bricks. In 1868, a large and commodious 
brick warehouse, for the storage of nails and sheet-iron, was erected. 

During the season of 1866, Mr. James Rhodes built a railway from his 
extensive coal mines, four miles north of New Castle, to the mills. Trestle- 
work was put up, and tracks laid in such manner as to accommodate each 
of the furnaces. 

In the Spring of 1870, a branch railway was built, connecting the works 
with both the New Castle and Beaver Valley and the Erie and Pittsburgh rail- 
ways. The same year many improvements and additions were made; such 
as new boiling-furnaces, nail-machines, hot-blasts, engines, boilers, engine- 
houses, &c. 

On the 6th of November, 1871, the stave factory connected with the keg 
works, was destroyed by fire, but was immediately rebuilt. In the Fall of 
the same year the “ Moffatt furnace” was purchased, enlarged and added to 
the works. The name was changed to “ Little Pet.” 

In 1872, the entensive fire-brick works were erected, having a capacity of 
20,000 bricks per week. 

In this same year, also, the company purchased all that part of the canal 
lying between the south line of the city and the Neshannock creek. 

The erection of the “ Rosena Furnace,” 22 by 77 feet, was also commenced 
about the same date, and rapidly pushed to completion. It was “blown in” 
on the 3d of June, 1873, and has continued in blast till the present time 


(December, 1876), having in the interval produced about 75,000 tons of 
metal. 

In 1874, the old (stone stack) “Sophia furnace” was entirely remodeled 
and enlarged, after having been in blast six years upon the same lining. 

At present (December, 1876), the “Shenango Iron Works” occupy about 
twenty acres of ground, located in the Fourth ward of the city of New 
Castle, and consist of three blast-furnaces, with a capacity for producing 
50,000 tons of pig-metal per annum; two rolling-mills, with twenty-seven 
boiling and'eleven heating-furnaces ; five trains of rolls; a nail-factory, with 
fifty-five machines, and a capacity of 10,900 kegs of nails per month; a 
spike-factory, with three machines; nine steam and three blowing-engines; 
eleven hot-blasts ; eight steam-pumps; twenty steam-boilers; five power, and 
one steam-shears ; a stave and keg manufactory, with a capacity for making 
300,000 nail-kegs per annum ; two fire-brick yards, with a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 bricks annually; and a red-brick yard, which manufactures yearly 
several million bricks. 

Altogether the firm own and operate about four miles of railway tracks 
for the delivering of stock and the removal of products. Of thé product of 
pig-iron, about 350 tons per week are worked up in the rolling-mill, and the 
balance, say 650 tons, is shipped to various points. The nails are sold prin- 
cipally in the west and northwest, and the bar and sheet-iron in all portions 
of the United States and British provinces. 

About 700 men are directly employed, when the works are in full opera- 
tion. Indirectly about 300 more are employed in mining coal, iron, lime- 
stone, &c., making an aggregate of about 1,000 men, representing a popula- 
tion of at least 3,000 people deriving their livelihood from the “Shenango 
Tron Works.” 


The establishment is under the superintendence of Mr. Andrew B. Berger, 
who, with the assistance of competent and experienced “bosses” and work- 
men, carries on the immense works without a jar. Mr. Alexander T. 
McCurdy has charge of the brick manufacturing department, and his 
thorough experience in that line insures success. 

The financial branch of this extensive establishment is conducted by Mr. 
George C. Reis. This department requires thorough experience and ability, 
as the simple statement that the pay-roll alone frequently reaches $45,000 
per month, amply testifies, without taking into consideration the large sums 
paid out for stock and material of various kinds—coal, iron, limestone, oil, 
lumber, &c. Add to these taxes, insurance, &c., &c., and it can be easily 
seen that great skill and experience and remarkable financial ability are 
required to successfully conduct the enormous amount of business transacted 
by a first-class manufactory, like the Shenango Iron Works. 


ZETNA IRON WORKS. 


The original of these works consisted of a rolling-mill and nail-factory, 
built by James D. White, in the Fall of 1838. The contractors who erected 
these works were James H. Brown, now of the firm of Brown, Bonnell & Co., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and Mr. S. Wilder, a gentleman since extensively 
connected with the manufacturing business of this vicinity. Brown built the 
rolling-mill and Wilder the nail-factory. The establishment, when completed, 
included one train of rolls run by water-power, two heating furnaces and eight 
nail machines. The nail plates were rolled from blooms manufactured in 
Juniata county, Pa. There were at that date no blast furnaces in this region. 
The fuel used was coal from the mines north of New Castle, in Neshannock 
township. Mr. White operated these works until the Fall of 1839, when his 
failing health led him to visit St. Thomas, in the West Indies, but without 
any beneficial results; he died at St. Croix after a short sojourn, and was 
buried there. After his death the works remained idle until the Autumn 
of 1840, when Mr. White’s administrators leased them to Messrs. Brown, 
Higgs & Wilder, who operated them for a little more than a year, when they 
were sold to Crawford Brothers & Ritter. The purchase also included the 
flour-mill belonging to the estate. The new firm were men of extensive 
means, but had little experience in practical manufacturing. Messrs. Brown 
& Wilder, being experienced in the business, a co-partnership was soon after 
formed between them and the late purchasers, and the firm became Craw- 
fords & Co. This partnership was confined to the iron works, the flouring 
mill and other manufacturing being run by Crawfords & Ritter. This 
arrangement was made in the Spring of 1840, and continued until 1848, when 
Mr. Wilder purchased Brown’s interest, the latter gentleman taking an 
interest in the Shenango Iron Works, then known as the “Orizaba Iron 
Works.” About 1842, the firm had abandoned water-power, mostly, and sub- 
stituted steam, putting in a fine large engine, which is still in use. In 1846 
a new nail-factory of stone and brick was erected, and the number of ma- 
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chines increased from eight to thirty; and the firm also added a bar and 
guide-mill. 

About the year 1845, a charcoal blast-furnace was erected near New Wil- 
mington by Crawford, Powers & Co. The Crawfords subsequently bought 
out Powers and put it in as stock, and it was operated in connection with the 
works in New Castle. The firm also purchased the “ Mahoning Furnace,” 
at Lowellville, Ohio, built by Wilkinson, Wilkes & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
about 1847. It is claimed that this furnace was the first to use raw coal for 
smelting purposes in this region. 

In 1859 a chartered stock company was formed under the unique name 
of the “Cosalo Iron Company,” of which A. L. Crawford was president 
and Wm. P. Reynolds, secretary, (afterwards succeeded by James Crawford). 

This firm continued to do business until the latter part of 1857, when the 
stock company was dissolved. In 1856, the company made a contract with 
the Cleveland and Columbus railway to furnish tem thousand tons of com- 
pound rail, and the Lowellville furnace was purchased with a view to manu- 
facturing the pig-iron for the job. While filling this contract, the nail busi- 
ness was suspended and the machinery was sold to the Sharon Iron Com- 
pany. 

After the completion of this large contract; the company built thirty new 
nail machines and again commenced the manufacture of nails, spikes and 
bar izon, and continued the business until the latter part of 1857 or the be- 
ginning of 1858, when, as stated before, the stock company was dissolved, 
and the works were purchased by the Crawford brothers, including the 
Lowellville furnace. Mr. Wilder took the New Wilmington furnace, but like 
all the old charcoal furnaces, it was unprofitable and was abandoned about 
1860. Mr. Wilder soon after removed to Cleveland, Ohio, where he assisted 
in the construction of the Otis rolling-mill and forge, known as the “ Lake 
Erie Iron Works, in which he also was a partner. He remained at Cleve- 
land for two years, when he disposed of his interest in the works and returned 
to New Castle. The Crawford brothers continued business until 1864, when 
they disposed of the works to Dithridge & Co., of Pittsburgh, who re- 
christened the establishment the “ Lawrence Iron Works.” In 1872 Dith- 
ridge & Co. sold the works to a firm from Syracuse, N. Y., who called them 
the “Onondaga Iron and Nail Works.” During their proprietorship several 
new nail machines, a number of trains of rolls and a new engine were added, 
and the factory was also enlarged. 

In March, 1874, the works were leased by Kimberly and Carnes, of Sharon, 
and soon after the two companies were consolidated, and the firm are the 
present owners. 

In this connection it is proper to give some account of the 7{Tna Fur- 
naces. These furnaces, two in number, were erected by the “ Lawrence 
Iron Company ” about 1867. Their capacity was about forty tons each per 
day. They were run by the company until 1872, when Mr. Samuel Kim- 
berly purchased and operated them until the consolidation with the Syracuse 
Company, since which they have been run in connection with the “ tna 
Tron Works.” 

These works at present consist of two blast furnaces, twenty-one boiling 
furnaces, five heating furnaces, a muck-bar mill, a nail-plate mill, a merchant- 
bar mill, a guide mill and fifty-three nail machines, with sufficient rolls for 
all sizes of iron and nails. 

The firm employ in the aggregate, when in full running order, about three 
hundred hands. The works have a capacity for turning out between ten and 
eleven thousand kegs of nails and spikes monthly, or about 125,000 kegs 
annually. They also manufacture guide and merchant iron in large quan- 
tities. The shipping facilities are good, the works being connected with all 
the railways passing through New Castle, by numerous tracks which have 
been laid at large expense by the company. 


BRADLEY, REIS & CO. 


The nucleus of these works was originally put in operation in 1878, 
under the name of the ‘‘ New Castle Iron Works,” by a stock company, of 
which R. W. Cunningham was president, and William Patterson, secretary 


and treasurer. 

The project and plan subsequently adopted, were originated by Mr. 8. 
Wilder, who was a heavy stockholder. He also superintended the erection 
of the buildings, but did not continue very long as a partner, disposing of 
his stock in the Fall of the same year in which the works were erected. In 
July, 1875, Messrs. Bradley, Reis & Co., purchased the works, and have 
since operated them. 

In 1876 the firm erected a mill for the manufacture of cold-rolled iron. 
The works at present consist of one blast furnace, and a plate and sheet- 
iron mill, with three trains of rolls. The average product of the works is 


about twenty tons of muck-bar iron per day, which is all manufactured into 
merchant iron on the premises, The average number of hands employed is 
about one hundred and fifty. 

The works are in fine condition, and thoroughly fitted up for doing exten- 
sive and satisfactory work. They are connected by ample tracks, with both 
lines of railway, and have uncommon facilities for the transaction of a large 
business. 


THE COKING BUSINESS. 


A short distance above New Castle, on the Neshannock creek, are exten- 
sive coking ovens, numbering, in the aggregate, about eighty, which are 
owned by a Pittsburgh firm, but, on account of stagnation in business, or 
for some other cause, they are, at present, not in operation. 


NEW CASTLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


The original of the present extensive establishment was put in operation 
about the year 1866, by the same firm that are now running it, as a bolt and 
nut factory, with Andrew B. Berger as president. 

After a short experience, finding the business did not come up to their 
anticipations, the works were metamorphosed into a foundry and machine 
shop. 

A large foundry building was erected in 1868, the machine shop was en- 
larged, and most of the nut and bolt machinery taken out, and about 1871 
the change had become complete. The works have since been greatly en- 
larged from time to time, until, at the present time, they are among the 
most extensive in the country. 

The business is mostly confined to the manufacture of machinery for 
rolling-mills and blast-furnaces. The works have a capacity, when in full 
running order, for the employment of about seventy men. 

The machinery is complete in every respect, and ample for the transac- 
tion of a very extensive business. 

The market for the manufactures is found principally in the Shidakheo 
valley. Good facilities fur shipping purposes are afforded by the three rail- 
ways centering here, with which the works are connected by side tracks and 
switches. 

The present officers of the company are, Andrew B. Berger, president, 
Geo. L. Reis, secretary and treasurer, and W. H. Harrison, superintendent. 


NESHANNOCK IRON COMPANY. 


This establishment was put in operation in 1872 by a company consisting 
of Geo. L. Reis, W. E. Reis, P. L. Kimberly and G. A. Kimberly, for the 
manufaeture of pig-iron exclusively. The capacity of the works, when in 
full running order, is eighteen thousand tons per annum. Lake Superior ores 
are exclusively used. The company manufacture a peculiar quality of iron 
which is shipped to Harrisburg, where it is manufactured into steel rails. 
The number of hands employed averages about forty. W. E. Reis, manager. 


THE CROWTHER IRON CO.—“CLARA FURNACE.” 


These works were put in operation in August, 1873, by the same firm who 
are now operating them. The buildings were erected in June, 1872. 

The manufacture is confined to common pig-iron and Bessemer steel metal. 
The capacity is about the same as that of the Neshannock Iron Company, or 
eighteen thousand tons per annum. The furnace is sixteen feet “bosh.” 
The Lake Superior ores are used exclusively. About forty hands are em- 
ployed. The products are marketed at Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Johnstown, 
Greenville and other points. The standard fuel used is Connellsville coke. 
L. Raney, manager. 


FOUNDRIES AND MACHINE SHOPS. 


R. W. Cunningham erected a frame building, and put an iron foundry in 
operation in 1839, on the ground occupied by the present foundry building 
of Cunningham & Co. It was quite an extensive establishment from the 
start, employing from twenty to twenty-five hands. A general foundry busi- 
ness was transacted, and the works turned out large numbers of plows, stoves 
and a great amount of mill-gearing. 

A machine shop was added in 1847. Previous to entering upon the foun- 
dry business, Mr. Cunningham had been engaged in the mercantile business 
in New Castle. He opened a general country store in 1835 on the lot now_ 
occupied by Cubbison’s drug store. His store building stood a little back ~ 
from Washington street. Business was carried on, at and near that place, 
until 1852, when it was consolidated with the foundry on the east side, chang- 
ing gradually to stoves and hardware. bx 

In addition to his other extensive business operations, Mr. Cunninghai 
also had a warehouse situated on the slackwater of the Neshannock, op 
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his foundry, where be did a large forwarding, commission, freighting, and 
general produce business. The grain business in those days was quite exten- 
sive, and in the best years (about 1841—42,) as many as one thousand bushels 
were received daily, and shipped principally to Cleveland, Ohio, by canal. 

The firm was R. W. Cunningham up to about 1844, and from that date 
to 1853, George W. Jackson, of Pittsburgh, had an interest, under the firm 
name of R. W. Cunningham & Co. From 1853 to 1865, Mr. Cunningham 
conducted the entire business in his own name. In the last-named year sev- 
eral of the employees became partners, since which the firm has been Cun- 
ningham & Co. 

The foundry was rebuilt of brick in 1852, and a brick ware-room was also 
added at the same time. In connection with the forwarding business, the 
firm handled large amounts of ground plaster, which was much more ex- 
tensively used at that time than now by the farmers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. A mill for grinding the raw material was erected by the firm in 
1844-45, and from that date the plaster was purchased in the lump by the 
cargo at Erie, brought to New Castle by canal and manufactured here. The 
raw material was obtained mostly from Grand river in Canada. This busi- 
ness has been continued to the present time, though the demand has been 
steadily diminishing for some years. 

In 1868 a new machine shop of brick, three stories in height, and 90 by 40 
feet in dimensions, was erected and fitted up to accommodate the increasing 
business of the establishment. The works at present are very complete, and 
comprise a foundry, a machine shop, plaster mill, warehouse, pattern shop, 
blacksmith shop, stove-fitting shop, and all the various buildings and appur- 
tenances required in a first-class establishment. 

The aggregate amount of capital invested in real estate, machinery, tools, 
&c., &e., is abour $60,000. The works doa general foundry and finishing 
business. Among the heavier castings are stoves, mill-gearing for grist and 
saw-mills; rolls, rolling-mill and hot-blast castings, steam engines, car-wheels, 
&c., &c. In connection with mill-gearings the firm make something of a 
specialty of the celebrated “Bryson Turret Case Turbine Water-wheel,”’ which 
they claim is the best wheel in use. The works have a capacity for employ- 
ing sixty hands. The present firm consists of R. W. Cunningham, John 
H. Hartsuff and J. P. H. Cunningham. 


LAWRENCE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP. 


A small foundry was originally started on the ground now occupied by 
the present extensive works, by Messrs. Pearson, McConnell & Cg, in 1848, 
who carried on a general business for about two years, when the firm was 
changed to Quest, McConnell & Co., who operated the establishment until 
1855. During their occupancy, the large brick machine-shop, now in use, 
was built. 

In 1855 the firm again changed to Quest, Westerman & Co. This firm 
carried on business until 1857, when another change took place, and it be- 
came Quest, Shaw & Co. ‘This firm continued the business for about ten 
years, when the name was changed to Quest & Shaw, who continued until 
1872, when the name changed to the present firm, Shaw, Waddington & Co. 

These works are doing a general business in the foundry and finishing 
line. The work turned out consists largely of cooking and heating stoves, 
grate fronts, &c., &. The amount of capital invested aggregates twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and in good times and in full running order, from 
twenty to thirty hands are employed in the various departments of the es- 
tablishment. The works are complete in every particular, and thoroughly 
fitted up and prepared to do the best quality of work in every branch of the 
business. The annual sales of manufactured work reach twenty-five thous- 
and dollars. 

The works are conveniently located, between the old canal and the Nes- 
hannock creek. 

Steam power is used exclusively. 


NEW CASTLE AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


An establishment, under the above name, was put in operation by a stock 
company, consisting of Luther Woods, the Phillips brothers, John Elder, 
and A. B. Smith & Son, in 1869-70. The original capital was $40,000. 
The construction of the works was under the superintendence of Mr. Luther 
Woods. They were located in Union township, opposite the northwest por- 
tion of New Castle. 

The entire establishment was fitted up with the latest and most approved 
machinery, and was very complefe, and calculated for an extensive business. 
The manufacturing business was commenced in the Spring of 1870, and 
carried on for about two years, with every prospect of ultimate success, 
when, in the month of February, 1872, the entire works and machinery were 


destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of about $60,000, on which there was an 
insurance in various companies of $20,000. The firm manufactured mow- 
ing and reaping-machines, and sulky horse-rakes. 

The original capital of the company was all absorbed in the buildings and 
machinery, and the loss fell so heavily upon them that the works were not 
rebuilt. 

During the time of operation, the works consisted of a wood working and 
fitting shop, a foundry for manufacturing their own castings, a large black- 
smith shop, a warehouse, &c. 

Their principal and most reliable market was in this immediate vicinity, 
but large: exportations were made to the Western States. Among the best 
machines manufactured by the firm was the “ Lawrence Mower,” invented 
and patented by A. B. Smith, of Rochester. Beaver county, Pennsylvania. 
From thirty to fifty hands were employed. 


CARRIAGE WORKS. 


The buildings occupied by this establishment on Shenango street, near the 
river, were erected by Pearson & Co.. in 1868. The original design of the 
firm was to go into the business of manufacturing agricultural implements. 
The works were operated in accordance with that design some three or four 
years, when finding the business hardly fulfilling their expectations, the. pro- 
prietors changed the business to carriage and wagon manufacturing, whieh 
was continued until June, 1873, when Mr. T. W. Smith, of Mercer, pur- 
chased the tools and stock, and carried on the business for about two years, 
when he was taken sick and died, and his brother sold the stock and tools 
to A. R. Hardesty, who is at present conducting the business. The real 
estate still belongs to Pearson & Co., who lease to Mr. Hardesty. Every 
description of work in the line is made, and the works are doing quite an 
extensive business; giving employment, when in full running order, to fif- 
teen hands. 

The “hard times” affect this like all the other branches of industry, but with 
trade in its normal condition, the carriage business ought to be large and 
profitable in such a city as New Castle. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


The business of manufacturing furniture was started by James Mitchell 
and Calvin Miller, about 1869, in the building formerly occupied by Euwer'’s. 
oil works, and continued until the Fall of 1871, when Miller sold. out to: 
Mitchell. Mr. Miller died July 7th, 1872. After he sold his interest, Wil- 
son Mitchell, a brother of James, took an interest in the business, under the 
firm name of Mitchell & Co., which co-partnership continued until the Fall 
of 1873, or beginning ot 1874, when the brothers dissolved and sold out to: 
Samuel Dunn, who took his son into partnership, and has since continued 
the business under the name of S. Dunn & Son. 

The firm manufacture all descriptions of furniture, making a specialty, 
however, of extension and breakfast-tables. The lumber is purchased prin- 
cipally in Lawrence, Crawford and Mercer counties, and consists of black 
walnut and cherry mostly. The establishment, when in full running order, 
employs about seven hands. The power used is steam, exclusively, and a 
fine engine of 25 horse-power drives all the necessary machinery. The mar- 
ket for their manufactures is principally domestic. 

This branch of industry is gradually concentrating in the large clties, like 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, &c., where all the facilities in the way 
of large capital, cheap and abundant material, and a steady market, are 
found par excellence. 

Among the manufacturers which formerly flourished in every town through- 
out the country, were those of furniture, tanning, boot and shoe-making, and 
hat manufacturing. 


EXCHANGE WOOLEN MILL. 


This mill was erected by McKarns & Love, about 1866. When first put 
in operation it contained only one set of machinery, but a second set was 
soon after added. ‘The firm carried on the business until 1873, when Mc- 
Karns sold his interest to Love, who took his sons into partnership, and the 
firm has since been H. Love and Sons. The mill is now what is called a 
« two-set mill,” and is completely fitted up and arranged for doing an exten- 
sive business. The firm have a store in connection with the factory, where 
a fine assortment of their finished goods is kept for the supply of their nu- 
merous customers. 

The manufactures consist of cassimeres,flannels, blankets and yarns. The 
stock of wool is altogether purchased in the vicinity, which is well known as 
a fine sheep-country. An agent is employed a portion of the time, in the 
country, purchasing wool, for which cash is in part paid and part goods. Con- 
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- siderable quantities are also purchased at the mill. The market for manu- 
factured goods is found principally in the adjacent towns and among the 
farmers. 

The firm have about $40,000 invested, including real estate, machinery, 
stock and goods on hand, and usually employ about twenty-five hands. 

The mill is situated on the canal, but steam-power is used in seasons of low 
water. The full capacity of the works equals the manufacture of from thirty- 
six to forty thousand pounds of wool per annum. 

This is the only woolen mill in New Castle. 


NEW CASTLE PAPER AND SACK COMPANY. 


In the year 1868, a stone building was erected on Neshannock creek, just 
within the present limits of the city of New Castle, by Job and Wm. H. 
Harvey, for the manufacture of sack paper. Job Harvey operated it one year, 
when he associated, as a partner in the business, Mr. Alfred McKarns. A 
brick factory, thirty-five by thirty feet, has been erected the past season (1876), 
and the accommodations and facilities for turning out large quantities of an 
excellent quality of paper are very complete. Flour-sack paper is the 
exclusive manufacture, and twelve men are employed in the mill. The daily 
production, when the works are running, is eighteen hundred pounds, valued 
at two hundred and fifty dollars. The old rope, used as the material from 
which to manufacture the paper, is purchased in the oil regions, at a cost of 
about two and a half cents per pound. Three thousand five hundred pounds 
of it are consumed daily. The mills do not run constantly through the 
year. The power used is both water and steam, for the former there being 
three turbine water-wheels, forty-eight inches in diameter, each driving a 
rag-engine carrying five hundred pounds of paper. One _ thirty-two-inch 
wheel is used for driving the paper-machine. When water is low, two steam 
engines are used, one for driving the paper-machine, the other for the rag- 
engines. 

The sacks are at this date, December, 1876, manufactured at another 
establishment in the city, but the presses, type and machinery are soon to be 
removed to the new brick building, near the paper-mill. The sack factory 
employs two men and six girls. Two printing-presses are at present in use, 
one of them a fine Cottrell & Babcock cylinder press. 

The bulk of the sack paper manufactured by this mill is shipped to 
Bloomington, Illinois, where it is subsequently manufactured into sacks. A 
few rods below this establishment, the Neshannock is spanned by a King 
iron bridge, erected about 1870. 

Previous to that date, there was no bridge, and the stream had to be 
forded. It was mainly through the efforts of Mr. Harvey, that the new iron 
structure was built. 

This mill is the only one of the kind in the county.. Its reputation is 
excellent, and the quality of its products well known throughout the 
country. 


PLANING MILLS AND LUMBER ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The earliest lumber business in New Castle was started by Dr. Pollock 
and his son-in-law, Joseph S. White, about 1840. The doctor’s son Hiram, 
afterwards purchased his father’s interest, and in connection with Mr. White 
carried on the business for several, years. About 1848 White sold to Pollock 
who continued it until about 1852-53, when he sold out the entire establish- 
ment to Messrs. Hamilton, Craig & Co., who continued the business until 
1854, when J. M. Craig became sole proprietor and continued until 1868, 
when the firm became Woodworth, Craig & Co. A large planing-mill was 
erected in the summer of 1868, and run in counection with a saw-mill owned 
by Woodworth until 1873, when the new mill was built and the old saw-mill 
torn down and its machinery removed. On the Ist of January, 1874, the 
firm again changed to H. A. Woodworth and Son. On the Ist of April, 
1875, J. M. Craig and Joseph S. White purchased the business and operated 
it under the firm name of J. M. Craig & Co., up to September 15, 1875, 
when it was again changed to Stevenson, Craig & Co., the present firm. The 
capital invested is $20,000. The works in busy ghee employ from twenty- 
five to thirty hands. At present about fourteen are employed. 

The firm keeps constantly on hand an average of 200,000 feet of lumber, 
and their anuual sales reach about $45,000. The market is mostly local. 

G. W. Crawford & Son are also doing an extensive business in lumber, 
doors, sash, blinds and all kinds of building material. The beginning of this 
establishment was a barrel factory put in operation by Joseph Kissick about 
1864. Mr. Kissick sold to Richardson & Gorley in October, 1865. This 
firm changed the business, to a planing-mill, and about three months subse- 
quently Richardson sold out to G. W. Crawford his interest in the business, 
which was conducted under the firm name of Gorley & Crawford until 1871, 


when Gorley sold to Crawford, who took his son into partnership and the firm 
has since been G. W. Crawford & Son. 

The original building was a frame, which was destroyed by fire-in J une, 
1873, and replaced by the present brick structure. The establishment is 
very complete in all its appointments, and prepared to transact every variety 
of business in its line. The capital employed is about $40,000, and the firm 
handle annually from two to four million feet of lumber. They employ from 
twenty to twenty-five hands. 


OIL REFINERY. 


An extensive oil refinery has lately been put in operation near New 
Castle. The proprietors, Messrs. B. Tripp, Jr., & Co., of Pittsburgh, purchased 
three acres of land of Messrs. Harvey & McKarns, near the paper-mills, 
and erected thereon extensive works for the refining of lubricating and 
carbon oils, making a specialty of the former. The works will have a 
capacity for producing about eight hundred barrels of refined oils per week, 
and will give employment to twelve or fifteen hands. The raw material is 
procured directly from the oil regions, from whence it is brought over the 
New Castle and Franklin railway, their works being situated convenient to 
its track. A portion of the raw oil will probably be brought from the Slip- 
pery Rock region, in Lawrence county, which produces the best grade of 
lubricating oil in the State. A cooperage is attached to the establishment, 
and the company will manufacture their own casks. Their principal office 
is at 369 Liberty street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LIMESTONE QUARRIES. 


The most extensive quarries of limestone in the vicinity of New Castle, 
are situated about one mile southeast of the court house, on what is known 
as the Irish Farm, at an elevation of nearly three hundred feet above low 
water mark in the Shenango river. They were first opened for extensive 
operations by Messrs. Green & Marquis, in 1866, who worked them for about 
two years, when the firm changed to Green, Marquis & Co., in 1868. This 
company worked them until 1873, when the firm name was’ changed to 
Green, Marquis & Johnson, who are the present proprietors. 

This stone is of two varieties: the upper fourteen feet is all that is consid- 
ered valuable. This is known as the gray limestone. Below this stratum is 
one of blue stone, from three to five feet in thickness, which sometimes 
furnishes a fair quality of building-stone. The workable stone is extensively 
quarried, the total amount reaching eighty thousand tons per annum. It is 
used mainry for fluxing purposes in blast-furnaces, and is exported to Sharon, 
Sharpsville, Middlesex, Krie, Wheatland and other points in Pennsylvania, 
and also to Mingo Junction and Steubenville, Ohio. This stone averages 90 
per cent. carbonate of lime. 

Lying immediately under the limestone is a thin stratum of coal, about 
one foot in thickness. Sixty feet below this vein of coal, is another, averag- 
ing about eighteen inches in thickness, and below this is a bed of fire-clay, 
twelve feet thick. Sixteen feet below the clay is another vein of coal, about 
four feet thick. These coal veins are not, however, valuable enough to repay 
the labor of working them in this immediate vicinity. 

The firm of Green, Marquis & Johnson are also extensively engaged in the 
coal business at Wampum, under the title of Davidson, Green & Co. A 
narrow-gauge railway runs from the quarries to New Castle. 


CROTON GLASS WORKS. 


The nucleus of the present extensive establishment was a small manufac- 
tory put in operation in September, 1848, by Messrs. Henderson & Morris. 
The works were commenced in the Fall of 1847. The original works were 
operated in the primitive way, only one furnace being used for melting and 
blowing purposes, where two are now used. The works have been confined, 
since they were first put in operation, exclusively to the manufacture of 
American window-glass. Messrs. Henderson & Morris carried on the 
business until July or August, 1851. During this period they made some 
improvements, and did a good business. The sand-rock was obtained on the 
premises, and the clay for manufacturing the melting-pots was imported from 
Germany. 

In 1851 a company was organized under the name of the “Croton Glass 
Company.” The original proprietors were stockholders and members of the 
new company. This company continued the business until about 1860, when 
it was dissolved, and the works were operated in the interest of the New 
Castle Savings Bank (which had purchased them), by Crowther, Watson & 
Co., until 1863, when Mr. A. Arbogast purchased the property. 

eden the supervision of the stock company formed in 1851, the use of 
the Missouri clay was introduced for certain purposes, though the German 
clay was considered the only material fit for making the melting-pots. 
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Mr. Arbogast operated the works until 1867, when they became the 
property of C. Ihmsen & Sons, of Pittsburgh, and the business was carried 
on by this firm until July, 1868, when Mr. O. C. Ihmsen became sole pro- 
prietor, and continued the business until his death, in September, 1869. The 
business was carried on in his name until J anuary, 1870, when his brother, 
C. Ihmsen, Jr., leased the works, and operated them until October 28, 1870, 
when they were totally destroyed by fire. They were rebuilt in the Spring 
of 1871, by the administrators of the Ihmsen estate, and operated until 
August, 1875, by C. Ihmsen, Jr., after which they were idle until April 1, 
1876; when they were leased by Mr. Forbes Holton, who is now operating 
them. 

The works are quite extensive, and at the present time (December, 1876), 
about eighty hands are directly and indirectly employed. About 900 boxes 
of finished window glass, of all sizes, from 6x8 up to 40x60 inches, are pro- 
duced weekly. The market is principally in the Western States, Chicago 
taking the largest amount of any single point. The works are run continu- 
ously for about ten months in the year, or from September to July. 

Four ingredients enter into the composition of window-glass, to wit: sand, 
or ground sand-rock, soda ash, salt and soda, The sand-rock is found on the 
premises in inexhaustible quantities; the other ingredients are purchased 
in the market. The beautiful fire-clay, for the manufacture of the melting- 
pots, flattening and smoothing-stones, &c., is brought from Missouri. For- 
merly the imported German clay was considered the only available material, 
but gradually the native product has taken its place, and is now used exclu- 
sively. This clay costs about thirty dollars per ton at the works. It requires 
an immense amount of working and kneading before it is ready for use; 
and this is done by treading it in a large trough, with the naked feet, adding 
water as required, until it is of the proper consistency for working ‘into 
the beautiful pots in which the materials for glass are melted. When the 
pots become useless, they are broken up, cleaned of the outside glazing which 
forms upon them in the furnace, ground over and used in manufacturing 
new pots, so there is-but little waste. The whole process of glass manufac- 
ture is exceedingly interesting. 


UNION GLASS WORKS. 


These works, situated on the west side of the Shenango river, in Union 
township, were erected by a stock company, under articles of association, 
formed in March, 1866. 

Business was commenced in August following. 

The sand-rock was procured from quarries situated on the Shenango river, 
about two miles above the works. Both the German and Missouri clays 
were used for the various purposes requiring them. The business was car- 
ried on until the last of December, 1868, when a large portion, including 
the buildings for flattening, finishing and packing, the office, &c, were de- 
stroyed by fire. Several of the stockholders were operatives, and difficul- 
ties sprang up among the interested parties, which eventually caused the 
abandonment of the business, and the burnt portions have not been rebuilt. 
The establishment manufactured American window-glass exclusively, during 
the time it was in operation. The number of hands employed averaged 
about sixty. 

The real estate is now owned by John W. Walter and James Gilmore. 


NEW CASTLE POTTERY. 


An establishment for the manufacture of stoneware, was originally started 
about the year 1862, by Messrs. Hill & Harmon, and operated for about 
seven years, when William Hill became sole proprietor, and has continued 
the business to the present time. The principal articles manufactured by 
Mr. Hill consist of stone crockery, terra-cotta, stone pumps, piping, chimney- 
tops, flower-pots, &c. The clay is obtained at Croton, near the glass-works. 
About ten hands are usually employed, and the annual product is equal to 
about $8,000: 

There is a good home market, and considerable quantities are exported 
to Williamsport, Lock Haven, and other points. 


CROTON GARDENS AND NURSERIES. 


These gardens are situated in what is called “Croton,” a suburb, and 
portion of the Third ward of New Castle, about one mile from the post-office, 
in the city. 

They were established in October, 1851, by Mr. Paul Butz, who purchased 
six acres of land, then in poor condition for cultivation, being very rough 


_and full of stumps and: underbrush, and garnished with a good supply of 


bowlder-stone. There was a one-and-a-half story frame dwelling, and an 
old stable on the premises, at the time of the purchase. 


It required several years of hard, unremitting labor, to get the land in 
passable condition for the purposes Mr. Butz had in view. The first 
building erected was a small green-house, in 1853, for the cultivation of 
plants and flowers. Very little taste had been developed, at that day, in the 
cultivation of flowers among the good people of New Castle and the adja- 
cent region, and the proprietor was obliged at first to keep up his establish- 
ment, apparently as much for his own gratification as for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. Mr. Butz was thoroughly acquainted with the cultiva- 
tion of plants and flowers, and also an accomplished landscape gardener, 
before he became a citizen of Lawrence county, having been employed for 
upwards of fifteen years, in some of the largest horticultural establishments, 
and botanical gardens of Europe. He soon became known, and his services 
began to be in demand in the laying out and adorning of private grounds in 
and around New Castle. He also furnished the first young evergreens, 
shade-trees, &c. 

The season of 1854 was a very dry one, no rain falling between May and 
October, and this cause proved a serious drawback to his business. The 
Winter following was very severe, and the fruit in this region suffered greatly 

During the years 1855-56, the market for plants and flowers greatly im- 
proved, and in the Spring of 1856 Mr. Butz purchased and added to his 
place, four more acres of land, like the first, uncultivated and rough. After 
cleaning it off, and getting it in good order, it was planted entirely to straw- 
berries and peach trees. The same year he planted a young nursery of 
evergreens, shade-trees, shrubs, &c., &c. In 1858 he built an addition to 
his green-house, in order to extend the cultivation of plants, and also added 
about twenty thousand young stock plants to his nursery, such as evergreens, 
small fruits, grapes, &c. 

The Spring of 1859 opened with flattering prospects for a favorable season, 
but on the 5th of June this region was visited by a severe frost, which de- 
stroyed nearly everything not protected by the green-houses. 

In 1860, another green-house was added for the cultivation of bedding 
plants, and also about 4,000 square feet of glass for hot-beds, and cold pits 
for forcing early vegetables. On the 5th of June, of this year, the anniver- 
sary of the frost, a heavy storm passed over this section, accompanied by a 
terrible fall of hail-stones, some of them as large as hen’s eggs. All the glass 
in the green-houses and hot-beds was broken, and great damage was done to. 
all kinds of crops, so that the season proved very unprofitable. 

The seasons of 1861-62 were exceeding favorable, and the business was: 
very profitable. Crops of all kinds were abundant, and the cultivation of 
flowers. soon began to be a success. In 1863 another large green-house was 
erected where the first one stood, for an increased cultivation of plants, &c. 
In 1864, Mr. Butz increased his facilities by the purchase of seventeen ad- 
ditional acres of Jand, which he planted in nursery stock, &c. 

In 1866, about 5,000 square feet of glass were added in the way of hot- 
beds, and cold-frames for forcing early vegetables. 

The Spring of 1867 opened with flattering prospects. His sales increased 
and the market began to extend to the neighboring towns of Sharon, Mercer, 
Greenville, Beaver Falls, Youngstown, &c., and in all these places the de- 
mand has since kept steadily increasing. 

In the year 1868, the old dwelling, or a part of it, was removed to the 
corner of the lot and the present fine residence erected. The arrangement 
of the lawn was greatly improved by additions and changes. 

In 1870, another large green-house was added to those already in use, for 
the cultivation of bedding plants. Additions were also made during this 
year to his nursery stock, in the shape of about 40,000 evergreens, shade- 
trees, shrubs, &c. 

In 1872 the business largely increased, and shipments of plants, shrubs, 
trees, &c., were made to various portions of Pennsylvania and adjoining 
States. The taste for a fine class of house-plants had by this time created 
quite an extensive demand, to supply which, in 1873, a large hot-house was 
erected, and 35,000 stock plants were also added to the nursery. 

In 1874 his increasing business compelled him to add two more green- 
houses; one large one for the cultivation of tropical plants, such as ferns, 
palms, bananas, pine-apples, &c., and the other a propogating house for plants 
in general. Both these last are heated with im proved hot-water apparatus. 
During this season large shipments were made to the South and West as far 
as New Orleans, and even to California, both by mail and express. Mr. B. 
was also engaged during the season in laying out many fine private grounds, 
and furnishing them with trees, shrubs, &e. 

The Spring of 1876 showed a marked increase in the business, notwith- 
standing the hard times, and still larger shipments were made to various 
parts of the United States and the Dominion of Canada. .From twelve to 
fifteen hands were em>loyed through the season at the grounds, and about 
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fifteen traveling agents have also been employed in various parts of the 
country in soliciting orders. During the present season (1876), two more 
new green-houses were added for the cultivation of general bedding plants. 

At the present time Mr. Butz is growing annually about 60,000 plants, 
such as roses, green-house, hot-house and bedding plants. His nursery stock 
of evergreens, shade-trees, ‘ornamental shrubs, grape-vines, &c., is extensive 
and complete. AJ] these splendid varieties are furnished in large or small 
quantities to the trade generally throughout the country, put up in the best 
manner and guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. He also imports largely 
from Europe all the newest plants and novelties of the day. He also issues 
annually a large illustrated catalogue, and two wholesale price-lists to dealers, 
in their season, which are distributed gratuitously. 

The great success of these gardens and nurseries is no doubt owing to the 
thorough skill and knowledge obtained by Mr. Butz, through a long and suc- 
cessful. acquaintance with the great horticultural and botanical gardens of 
Europe. 

This knowledge and skill, coupled with untiring industry and energy, have 
made Mr. Butz many patrons, and his business has become at length perma- 
nent and profitable. The firm is Paul Butz & Son. 


NEW CASTLE NURSERY. 


This establishment was originated and put in operation by D. F. Balph 
and James F. McConnell, in 1868. Mr. Balph had previously been engaged 
for a short time in the cultivation of “small fruits” at Hammondton, thirty 
miles east of Philadelphia ; but not finding the business as satisfactory as he 
had anticipated, he returned to New Castle and arranged a partnership with 
Mr. McConnell, as above stated. The latter gentleman had been located on 
the place for some years, and owned about twenty-four acres of land. Mr. 
Balph purchased an interest in this property. In 1869 a green-house was 
erected, for forcing vegetables. In the Spring of 1870 Mr. J. R. Balph pur- 
chased McConnell’s interest, and the two brothers began the cultivation of 
flowers, fruit and ornamental trees, shrubbery, &c. Additional green-houses 
were erected the same year. When the new firm was established in 1870, 
they purchased twelve acres of land, and in the Autumn of 1873, D. F. 
Balph purchased four-and-a-quarter additional acres of John Long. The 
original green-houses, being only temporary structures, were taken down in 
1874, and the present permanent ones erected. These stand on the last pur- 
chase of four-and-a-quarter acres, in a fine sheltered location, to which all the 
necessary buildings, stables, sheds, &c., were removed. 

The last purchase includes, also, ‘an extensive deposit of almost pure sand, 
some fifty feet in depth. An acre of this land is planted in grapes of the 
hardy varieties. The present grounds include fifteen acres, one-and-a-quarter 
acres having been sold to Mr. Alexander Balph, father of the two gentlemen 
constituting the firm, for a residence. 

They have now three acres planted in black and red raspberries, and are 
cultivating, more or less extensively, strawberries, currants, gooseberries, &c., 
&c., all of choice varieties. In addition they are also growing a variety of 
fruit and ornamental trees which they furnish at lowest rates to their numerous 
customers. 

There has been a steady increase in the demand for their various pro- 
ductions, although the depression in general business affects them, as it does 
all other branches of business. Their products are mostly sold in New 
Castle at the public market, though they ship considerable quantities at 
times to the various railroad towns in the vicinity and occasionally to Pitts- 
burgh. Quite a large amount of flowers are disposed of in their season, by 
agents who take them through the country with teams. 

The immediate location of the nursery is a very fine one, and the view 
from the grounds is hardly surpassed in the neighborhood, overlooking as it 
does the city of New Castle and the valley of the Shenango. The place is 
about one mile south from the post-office in New Castle. 

Mr. Balph is something of a connoisseur in horticultural matters. He had 
intended to follow teaching, but was obliged to give up the profession for a 
part of the time at least on account of his health, which he found was too 
severely taxed by constant application. The occupation of a horticulturist 
had always been a favorite one with him, and he entered upon it with the 
enthusiasm of a veteran. 

Mr. Balph was formerly principal of the (old) First Ward Schools, which 
included the bulk of the scholars in New Castle. He is at present Professor 
of elocution in the young but flourishing college lately established in the 
city. 

When Mr. Paul Butz commenced the business of horticulture, floriculture 
and landscape gardening in 1851, he labored under the disadvantage of being 
situated in the midst of a community in which the taste for his profession 


had never been developed, and this state of society, or rather, this lack of a 
taste for the beautiful in nature and art continues, though in a less degree, to 
the present time, and the Balph brothers have been obliged, like Mr. Butz, 
to cultivate a taste otherwise foreign to the community. 

They have been eminently successful, and the return of confidence in 
business circles, which every one looks forward to, will see them on the high 
road to success and continued prospertty. There is one very favorable feature 
in this business: Wherever their products, more particularly flowers, have 
been once introduced they always find an increasing demand upon a second 
visit, and thus the business continues to reproduce in an accelerating ratio 
the demand, when once it is fairly established. 


CEMETERIES. 


The earliest burying-place in the neighborhood of New Castle (with the 
exception of a few persons interred in private grounds), was, probably, the 
old ground adjoining Greenwood Cemetery on the southeast, and at present 
enclosed within its lines. It was probably laid out or opened for burial 
purposes, very soon after the country was first settled—possibly, as early as 
1800; certainly, within a few years of that date. The original ground, con- 
sisting of about a half acre, was purchased by Cornelius Henderson at a 
very low price. Jesse Du Shane, Jared and Robert Irwin, Frank Ward, 
and perhaps others, bought out Hendrickson afterwards, and opened the 
ground to the public. The Irwins and Ward had relatives buried there. 

Somewhere about 1836, another half acre was purchased of James D. 
White, and added to the original lot. There is no record of the date at 
which it was first protected by a fence, but it was probably soon after it 
began to be used. According to Mr. Joseph Justice’s recollection, who 
assisted in the work, it was re-surveyed and a new fence built sometime 
between 1840 and 1845. This ground was used promiscuously by all 
classes, and was a common burial-place. 

The Methodist denomination had a small burying-ground on lot No. 111, 
on Jefferson street, which was used as early as 1816, but the title was not 
made out until the 27th of June, 1820. The society had a log church 
adjoining, erected about 1816. 

The “ Seceders,” as they were then called, had a burying-place at an early 
day, and also a small church, at the north side of North street and facing 
Beaver street, which then extended no farther north than the limits of the 
original town-plat, as laid out by Stewart. The extension of Beaver street, 
at a later date, passed over the spot occupied by the old church, and also 
across a portion of the burying-ground. 

When the “Seceders” abandoned their church and burial-ground, at the 
head of Beaver street, they built the stone church, still standing on Pitts- 
burgh street, and laid out a small triangular burial-ground adjoining. The 
church was long since abandoned for religious uses, and has served various 
purposes since. The burial-ground, we believe, is no longer used for its 
original purpose. 

The old “Seceder” and Methodist burial-grounds, in the original town, 
have not been used as places of sepulture for many years. A few of the 
remains in the Methodist ground were taken up and re-interred in the new 
Greenwood Cemetery. 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 


Ezekiel Sankey was originally the owner of a large share of the land upon 
which Greenwood Cemetery is located. He and Samuel McCleary owned 
lands adjoining, and a difficulty arose regarding the boundary line; Mr. 
Sankey claiming that it was a diagonal line, according to the plat of survey, 
and Mr. McCleary claiming it to be an east and west line. The matter was 
finally compromised between them by running an east and west line, which 
gave McCleary a part of what Mr. Sankey claimed, and also gave Mr. 8. 
about ten acres off the south end of McCleary’s lot. This ten acres was the 
nucleus of the present Greenwood Cemetery. 

In the Spring of 1852, Ezekiel Sankey went to Harrisburg, and procured 
a charter incorporating a cemetery association, with the following-named 
gentlemen as incorporators: James D. Clarke, Wm. McClymonds, Jacob 
S. Quest, Joseph Kissick and E. Sankey. The act was passed May 3, 1852. 
It authorized the purchase of not exceeding twenty-five acres. With this 
charter Mr. Sankey returned home, and sold the ten acres, and transferred 
the charter to James D. Clarke, William Dickson and Wm. McClymonds. — 
These parties at once proceeded to purchase additional land, and make 
improvements. Mr. McClymonds superintended the work of laying out the 
grounds, and planting the trees and shrubbery. The company, however, 
never organized properly, and consequently could not make legal titles to 
the lots. As before stated, the bulk of the land was purchased of Ezekiel 
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Sankey. An additional strip along the south side was subsequently pur- 
chased of the Crawford brothers, and also a small.triangular strip along the 
ravine, at the southeast, of Mr. Richard Fulkerson. The amount of land 
now inclosed is about eighteen acres. 

James D. Clarke died on the 2d of December, 1854, and his brother, 
Cyrus, became administrator for his estate. After his death, McClymonds 
continued the business until March, 1861. He and Dickson were partners 
in the banking business. Some time previous to the latter date, Samuel D. 
Clarke, David Sankey, Joseph Douthett and Cyrus Clarke associated them- 
selves together and purchased the interest of the heirs of James D. Clarke. 
McClymonds and Dickson became involved, and their interest was eventually 
sold under execution, and purchased by David Sankey. The association 
having now obtained possession of the entire property, and being fearful 
that they could not properly or legally organize and do business under the 
old charter, sent Mr. David Sankey to Harrisburg to procure the passage 
of a new incorporation Act, or & re-enactment of the old one, which he 
accomplished, the new charter being dated May ist, 1861. Under this 
authority an association was organized, with David Sankey as president, 
Joseph Douthett, secretary, and Cyrus Clarke, treasurer. At a subsequent 
election Mr. Clarke was made secretary and treasurer. Mr. Sankey con- 
tinued to fill the office of president until September, 1875, when he sold his 
interest to Mr. Clarke, and at the same time the entire property was trans- 
ferred to C. B. Lower and W. T. Dougherty, who are the officers of the 
present association, Mr. Lower being president and Mr. Dougherty secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. R. W. Sankey, son of David Sankey, was superintendent 
for the greater part of the time up to the transfer of the stock, in 1875. 

The situation ef this cemetery, and its topographical features, are among 
the finest in the land. On the east the ground slopes quite abruptly toward 
the Shenango river, but two natural depressions converge towards the slope, 
and unite at the bottom, where they form a shallow ravine, and broad road- 
ways follow these to the summit beyond, making all parts of the ground, at 
present occupied for burial purposes, easily accessible from the main entrance, 
which is at the northeast corner of the grounds. An immense ravine cuts 
through the southwestern portion, deepening rapidly as it approaches the 
river, and affording wild and picturesque scenery all along the southern bor- 
der of the cemetery. 

About midway of the ravine is a beautiful and most picturesque waterfall, 
where a small stream tumbles over the sandstone strata into the gorge below. 
The original growth of timber covers the hill in the southwest corner, and 
throws its sombre shadows over the ravine, with here and there the dark 
green foliage of the hemlock interspersed. 

The grounds are finely and judiciously laid out, and ornamented with a 
great variety of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs. Many fine monu- 
ments are scattered through it, and the people are justly entitled to feel a 
commendable pride in their beautiful cemetery. 

The Crawford brothers have a very beautiful private burial-ground sadjoin- 
ing the Greenwood Cemetery on the southeast. It contains about one acre 
of ground, rising from all sides towards the centre, which overlooks the 
whole place, and is crowned with a fine and costly monument. It is taste- 
fully laid out, and adorned with shrubbery and flowers. The situation is 
charmingly picturesque, and from the summit a pleasant view is obtained of 
the smoky city and the valley of the Shenango. 


CATHOLIC CEMETERIES. 


The first burying-ground belonging to the Catholics, exclusively, in the 
vicinity of New Castle, was opened in the year 1852, on the north side of 
Washington street, in West New Castle. It consisted of about one acre of 
ground, and was used until October, 1873. The first interment in this ground 
was the remains of Charles Kelly, in July, 1852. In October, 1873, a new 
cemetery was located on the Crawford Keifer farm, where the church pur- 
chased sixty acres of land, devoting a portion to cemetery purposes and 
cultivating the remainder. The location is about a mile and a half from the 
center of the city, in a high and dry position, the ground being of a light, 
sandy nature, and well adapted for burial purposes. Most of the remains 
have been taken from the old ground and re-interred in the new, and the 
remainder will, eventually, be removed also. 


NEGLECTED BURIAL PLACES. 


On the brow of the deep ravine south of the residence of Joseph 5. White, 
where the gravel bank overhangs the Mercer road, are a few abandoned and 
dilapidated graves. There are only two headstones (made of the sandstone 
of this region) remaining. One of them is broken off, and lies on the 
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ground. It bears the following inscription: “In memory of Hannah Rob- 
ison, who departed this life September 4th, 1830, aged 32 years, 6 months 
and 19 days.” The other stone is still standing, but so close to the 
bank that a few years will see it tumbling into the road. It bears the 
simple initials “B. W.” There have evidently been quite a number of inter- 
ments at this place in an early day. 


VILLAGE OF CROTON. 


This place was originally settled by William Crow, from Bucks county, Pa., 
about 1826. Mr. Crow was a soldier during the war of 1812, and his father, 
Abram Crow, was a soldier in the American army during the Revolution. 
William Crow had the warrant which his father had drawn for his services 
in the army, which he located where Croton now stands. His two brothers, 
George and Moses, settled at Croton about a year later. It is probable that 
the three brothers divided between them the land located by their father’s 
warrant. The place was for a long time called “Crow-town,” in honor of 
its first settlers. The name was by some means changed to Croton about the 
time the glass-works were located there in 1847. 

William Crow died May 12, 1836. 

Moses Crow sold his property lying on the south side of the “Scrub-Grass” 
road, to Dr. Whippo. Isaac P. Rose purchased a strip, about ten rods in 
width, of Dr. Whippo, about 1848, and laid it out into lots. It laid along 
the south side of the “Scrub-Grass” road. Previous to this, in 1837, Samuel 
Pearson purchased about thirty acres of William Crow’s land, and laid out 
the town on the north side of the road. An addition was made by George 
Crow on the west side of the village. Dr. Whippo also purchased a strip of 
George Crow’s land, and afterwards sold it to Rose. William Becker laid 
out a few lots about 1871-72 on the west side of the road leading south from 
Croton, called Vine street, and lying south of Rose’s addition. E. and P. 
Hoover also made a small addition of lots to the place about 1870-71, on 
the east side of Vine street. 

Among early settlers were Isaac P. Rose, James Vogan, Alexander Roder- 
ick and William Bennett. 

The place grew slowly until the erection of the glass-works in 1847, when 
it took a fresh start, enlarged its borders, and began to put on the airs of a 
town. The first attempt at manufacturing was in the shape of a pottery, put 
in operation by Isaac Rose on a piece of land purchased of George Crow. 
Mr. Rose carried on the business for several years. His productions were 
confined to common earthen-ware. Ferdman Aye, a German, put up a small 
stone-ware manufactory at an early day, and operated it for some eight or ten 
years, in the eastern part of the town. Brick were manufactured at quite an 
early day by William Crow, David Shafer and John Tidball, and later by 
John Hammett and John G. Ray. 

Schools were in operation soon after the settlement was commenced. 
Among the early teachers were John Tidball, Isaac Rose and Charles Blye. 

One of the first trading establishments, in the form of a grocery store, 
was opened by David Emery as early as 1846. Among the earliest phy- 
sicians were Doctors Searles and Fish. The glass-works were put in operation 
by Messrs. Henderson & Morris, in 1847.* 

Iron ore is quite abundant in the vicinity of Croton. P. & G. Cluse are 
working a mine or drift, a little northeast of the glass-works. Another drift, 
between this and the glass-works, is operated by David Hoover. 

One of the most interesting localities around Croton, is the nursery and 
flower-garden of Paul Butz, for a sketch of which see another page. 

Croton at present has two religious societies, Methodist and Baptist ; one 
school building, with two schools; three grocery establishments, and about 
500 inhabitants. 

Stone for building purposes is quite extensively quarried. 


CROTON. 
The village of Croton, formerly a suburb of New Castle, now forms a part 
of the city. It lies north east from the Court House, and about a mile dis- 


tant. 
It is situated on high ground, about one-fourth of a mile from the Neshan- 


nock creek, and the same distance from the New Castle and Franklin rail- 
way, on what is familiarly known as the “Scrub-Grass road.” The manu- 
facturing and mining interests of the place give employment to a large 
number of men, and support a very considerable population. Lying in 
such close proximity to the busy centre of New Castle, its mercantile busi- 
ness is necessarily limited, and it has no separate post-office. There are 
many desirable residence localities in its vicinity, and as the city grows and 
expands its borders, Croton will eventually become a delightful and wel’- 
built suburb. 


* See sketch of Glass-works, in another place. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

A class of this denomination was organized about 1847-48, in this place, 
and a church building erected about 1850. Among the prominent mem- 
bers at the date of organization were T. P. Bitner, Isaac Cline, John Rhodes, 
J. C. Young, Daniel Bitner and James Emery, with their families, making 
quite a congregation. 

The first men who preached here, (previous to the erection of a church 
building), were Reverends Crum and Hubbard. The first preaching was in 
the school-house. The first regular pastor in charge was Rev. John Graham, 
who preached for a number of years, and dedicated the new church. This 
congregation has been generally united in the same charge with other con- 
gregations, and the records are scattered in various places, so that no con- 
secutive history of the society can very well be given. 

Among the pastors succeeding Mr. Graham, have been Reverends Thomp- 
son, Bennett, Merchant, Johnson, Morris, Wick, Ward, Darrow and J. C. 
Rhodes, the latter being the present pastor. The present number of mem- 
bers is about sixty. The society supports a Sabbath-school, with seven offi- 


cers and teachers, and from sixty to seventy scholars. The school has a 
small select library of about one hundred volumes. 


FREE-WILL BAPTIST CHURCH. 


A society of this denomination was organized in Croton, about 1855. 
Among those prominently connected with it were Thomas Blake and family, 
the Carrs, James and Douglass Ray, David and Joshua Pierce, Almond, 
John and David Miller, and their families. The first preacher was Elder 
Wm. Ray. Among those who afterwards officiated were Elders Manning, 
Bumpus, Ring, Morford, Harvey and Clary—the latter has since united with 
the Methodists, and removed from this part of the country. John Kelty 
was also an ordained elder at one time, and preached occcasionally. In the 
prosperous days of this society, the congregation was quite large. 

The brick church, now standing unoccupied, was erected about 1857-58. 

The society is mostly broken up, and moved away from the place, and 
there has been no regular preaching for several years. Occasional services 
have been held at intervals, 
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BOROUGH OF NEW WILMINGTON. 


New Wilmington was incorporated into a borough by Act of the Legis- 
lature, April, 4, 1863, from a part of Wilmington township: The land 
incorporated includes an area of between three and four hundred acres, and 
extends to the Mercer county line. The ground on which the original town 
stands, was a one hundred acre tract, purchased by James Waugh, shortly 
before the town was laid out. New Wilmington was only made a “half 
borough” in 1863, and it was not until about 1872 that it became a com- 
plete borough, with all the powers pertaining to such a corporation. The 
present officers of the borough (December, 1876), are: Burgess, J. W. 
Scott; Council, John Elliott, Solomon Price, James Hunter, D. B. Seeley, 
William Whitley. The number of voters in the corporation is one hundred 
and thirty-four; at the election of November 7, 1873, one hundred and 
sixteen votes were cast. 

The town of New Wilmington was laid out by James Waugh and sons, 
about the year 1824, during which year the first~ buildings in the new town 
were erected. Before the town was laid out, a house had been built by 
James Hazlep, and his was the first one in the place. James Waugh built 
the second one; he had settled, in 1798, in what afterwards became Lacka- 
wannock township, Mercer county. 

The first house built in the newly laid-out town was erected by one Dr. 
Hindman, and is now standing at the southwest corner of the East Diamond; 
it is a log structure. 

Very soon after Dr. Hindman built his house, a low, one-story frame 
building was put up by Philip Crowl. John Galloway built a tannery 
either that year or the next, (1824-25). It stood at the east side of the village, 
on the site of another building once used for a tannery, and now occupied 
for a wagon shop by Alexander Boyd. 

David Carnahan opened the first wagon shop in the place; next came J. 
W. R. Hazlep. 

The first shoe shop was kept by Robert Hamilton, where Dr. Pettit now 
lives. 

Thomas Wilson had the first saddle and harness shop, which stood at the 
southwest corner of the West Diamond. 

The first blacksmith shop was opened by Philip Crow], who afterward 
removed to Eastbrook, in Hickory township, where he also had a shop. 

The Waughs had a small general store about the time the town was laid 
out, it being the first one in the place. The next one was opened by James 
Hazlep, a cousin of J. W. R. Hazlep. J. & A. Galloway bought Hazlep out 
and carried on the store for a time. 

There are now three general stores, owned by William Marshall, Samuel 
Elliott and J. A. Lininger; one boot and shoe store and manufactory, opera- 
ted by John M. C. Anderson, who does business on a considerable scale, and 
employs several hands; Smith Semple has a drug store, and there are also 
several confectionery and grocery stores. 

Thomas Brown had the first tailor shop, although William McCready had 
done some work in that line before Brown came, but never opened a shop. 


There are now two tailor shops, owned by John H. Robinson and Hugh 
Wilson ; three blacksmith shops, by Samuel Pettit, Joseph Hunter and Wm. 
Boyd; one cabinet-maker and undertaker, Robert Ramsey. 

The first school-house in the town was a frame building, still standing, and 
at present used as a dwelling. The first teacher in it was Robert Miller. 
Long before this house was built, a log school-house was put up a quarter of 
a mile west of town, the date of its erection being about 1810-12. The two- 
story brick school-house now standing, was built about 1868. It contains 
four rooms, two on each floor. 

Samuel Pettit has a carriage and wagon manufactory in connection with 
his blacksmith shop. 

Mrs. Christy, Mrs. Hope and Mary Young have millinery establishments. 

Thomas Wilson kept the first hotel, about 1834. It stood on the north 
side of the street, opposite the present “Central Hotel.” Richard Ham- 
mond kept the same establishment after Wilson left it. The second hotel 
building was the present “ Lamb House,” built by Robert Hammond about 
1835. The “Lawrence House,” not now used for a hotel, was next built, 
and occupied for a while by a man named Weir. These buildings were 
never calculated to accommodate a very large number of guests, yet, from 
the number of public houses put up, the “tavern” business must have been 
a very respectable one. The present “Central House” occupies the site of 
the first tailor shop, and has been remodeled from a residence, and adapted 
to hotel purposes, within the past year or two. 

A military company was partially organized, and officers elected, in the 
Summer of 1876, but at that time the company was unable to secure ad- 
mission to the State service, and the organization was dropped for the time 
being. 

A cornet band was organized in the Fall of 1876, with ten pieces, under 
the leadership of Augustus Carver, and is fast earning for itself a reputation 
for excellent talent and musical execution. 

Neshannock Lodge, No. 521, I. O. O. F., was instituted July 5th, 1855, 
with about twelve members. From its organization, it has been prosperous, 
and now has a membership of about fifty. It is the second oldest Lodge of 
the order in the county, its only predecessor being Shenango Lodge, at New 
Castle. Its present officers are J. W. Scott, N. G.; R. W. Morris, V. G.; 
D. F. McCready, permanent secretary ; J. H. Means, treasurer. 

The first settler on the land where the borough of New Wilmington now 
stands, was James Hazlep, who came in 1798, and made the first improve- 
ments. He afterward became the possessor of some eight hundred acres of 
land in the neighborhood. The oldest house in the vicinity is the one now 
occupied by George Dice. It was built by James Hazlep, about 1800. The 
old James Waugh residence, built of logs and weather-boarded, is now oc- 
cupied by Mr. Moreland. 

Benjamin Junkin, whose people settled where Hope Mills, Mercer county, 
are now located, in 1805, is living in the borough at an advanced age. 

Thomas Pomeroy came to New Wilmington in 1834. His father, John 
Pomeroy, came from Derry township, Westmoreland county, Pa., and in 
1815, located in Neshannock township, Lawrence county. In 1828, Thomas 
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Pomeroy was warried and removed to a place two miles east of New Wil- 
mington, and in 1834 removed to the town where he is now living. In 1855, 
Mr. Pomeroy was elected one of the Associate Judges of Lawrence county, 
and has been twice elected since, having filled the office altogether for four- 
teen years. When he first came to the place he acted as Justice of the 
Peace for several years; and has also served as County Auditor, and was one 
year (1863) on the Internal Revenue Board of Pennsylvania, and two years, 
1846-47, in the State Legislature. 

‘ William M. Francis came from Baltimore, Maryland, in 1839, and located 
in the then small village of New Wilmington. In February, 1841, he pur- 
chased a piece of and south of town, and built a house upon it, which has 
since been his residence. In the Winters of 1858-59-60, Mr. Francis rep- 
represented Lawrence county in the State Senate, and was Speaker of the 
Senate in 1860. 

James A. McLaughry came to New Wilmington from Mercer county, Pa., 
in 1835, and for two years taught school in the village. He was originally 
from Delaware county, New York, and from Wayne county, Pa., when he 
came to Mercer. Has lived on the place he now occupies since 1860. But 
two or three men are now living in the town who were there in 1834. 


CHURCHES. 


The First United Presbyterian Church was organized as an Associate Re- 
formed congregation somewhere in the neighborhood of 1810-12. Its first 
church building was a rude log structure, never finished, and stood a short 
distance east of the subsequent location of the village, This church was 
originally called “ Neshannock,” but that name was finally dropped, and the 
present “ Neshannock” U. P. Church is situated in the southern part of 
Hickory township. The congregation for sometime used the brick building 
now occupied by the post-office, Their present church is a substantial and 
commodious brick edifice, located in the north part of town. 

The first preaching to the First United Presbyterian congregation was by 
Rev. Alexander Murray, who served while they occupied the old log church. 
Other ministers supplied the church for a number, of years, and it was not 
until about 1832 that their first regular pastor was settled. This was Rev. 
Alexander Boyd, who ministered about six years. About 1840, Rev. David 
R. Imbrie was settled over the congregation and continued to serve for 
twenty-five years. Revs. J. R. Miller and J. M. Donaldson preached after 
Mr. Imbrie, and in December, 1876, the present pastor, Rev. John H. 
Gibson, was installed. While Mr. Murray preached here he had four charges 
—Neshannock (New Wilmington), New Castle, Prospect (in Neshannock 
township), and Wolf Creek (in Butler county). 

The Second United Presbyterian Church was organized as an Associate 
Reformed congregation by the Presbytery of the Lakes, February 27, 1850. 
Rev. Wm. Mehard was its first pastor, and still continues to serve. The 
original congregation consisted of thirty-two members. A church was built 
in 1852 and was used until 1862, since which time their meetings have been 
held in the college building. A Sabbath-school was organized in 1852, and 
has since been continued. 


The Methodist Episcopal Society was organized about 1839, and the next 
year the present frame church was built. The building was enlarged and 
repaired in 1858. ‘The first pastor of this congregation was probably Rev. 
Mr. Benn. Following him came Rev. Mr. Parker; then the. appointment 
was made a double one, and Revs. Leslie and Lane were appointed. The 
present pastor is Rev. J. B. Wright. When the church was first organized 
the circuit was very large, and included New Wilmington, Mercer, Middle- 
sex and other places. At present there are but two appointments on the 
circuit—New Wilmington and Eastbrook, the latter congregation in Hickory 
township. In the Spring of 1843, a Sabbath-school was organized at New 
Wilmington in connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church, with Robert 
Ramsey as its first superintendent. It has been kept up most of the time 
since its organization. 

Westminster College is located here, and does much to enliven the place 
and render it prosperous. For a description of this interesting institution 
see another part of this volume. 

What is remarkable for a town thé size of New Wilmington, is the ex- 
cellence of its sidewalks or pavements. Between six and seven thousand feet 
of fine stone pavement have been laid in the borough since the Summer of 
1874. The work was done by O. J. Loutzenhiser, and its quality attests to 
his capability, and adds largely to the general improvement of the place. 

The following is the history of the post-office at New Wilmington, taken 
directly from the Department at Washington, D. C., furnished through the 
efforts of Hon. Thomas Pomeroy, of New Wilmington, to whom we are much 
indebted for this and other valuable information. The office was established 


January 14th, 1828, and was known as New ‘Wilmington P. O., Mercer 
county, Pa., in which county it was then located, it being before Lawrence 
county was erected. The post masters have been as follows: 

John Carnahan, appointed January 14, 1828. 

John Galloway, appointed May 8, 1828. 

Joseph Cowden, appointed March 6, 1830. 

Thomas Willson, appointed February 16, 1831. 

Alexander Galloway, appointed April 20, 1835. 

William D. Clark, appointed April 6, 1839. 

James §. Hunter, appointed July 23, 1845. 

In 1850, after Lawrence county was erected, the office was de bb bs to 
it, and the following is a list of the post masters since: 

David McCombs, appointed April 12, 1850. 

Hugh H. Means, appointed August 8, 1855. 

James 8. Hunter, appointed December 29, 1855. 

John Balph, appointed April 12, 1858. 

William Scott, appointed November 18, 1858. 

Nelson P. Chambers, appointed April 30, 1861. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Black, appointed January 12, 1866. 

Henry H. Dinsmore, appointed September 22, 1873. 

The last named is the present incumbent. 


WAMPUM BOROUGH. 


The first actual settlers within what is now the borough of Wampum, 
were Robert and Johz. Davidson, brothers, who came from Ireland, in 1791, 
and landed at Philadelphia. From there Robert went to Cincinnati, where 
he purchased property. From Cincinnati he returned ‘to Pittsburgh, and 
from thence he and his brother John came to the tract covering the site of 
Wampum borough, in March, 1796. Their mother, with the rest of the 
family, left Ireland in 1793, and remained in the eastern part of Pennsylva- 
nia until the boys had made a settlement at Wampum, when they joined 
them. Thomas Davidson, a half brother, came out a year or two later, and 
joined the settlement. They settled on a two hundred acre tract, of which 
they received half for settling, and afterwards purchased the balance for 
one hundred dollars. There were seven sons in the family, and they alk 
settled in the vicinity, along the Beaver river. Robert Davidson erected a 
grist-mill on the site of the present mill owned by Edward Kay, about the 
year 1830. It was run by water from springs, and contained two run of 
stone. Mr. Davidson operated the mill until his death, in 1846. It was re- 
paired and run by his heirs about four years, when it was sold to Captain 
Archibald Reed about 1850. Reed operated it for a number of years, and 
sold to Mr. Lewis Zeigler, who owned it until about 1870, when it was pur- 
chased by Messrs. Lowrie & Mellon, who commenced rebuilding it, and ex- 
pended a large sum of money, but before it was completed they sold to 
Edward Kay the same year (1870). When completely rebuilt and repaired, 
the mill was three stories in height, with a basement 32 by 40 feet in dimen- 
sions, and contained four run of stone. The water-power proving insufficient, 
a powerful steam-engine was put in 1871, The total cost of the mill, to 
Mr. Kay, as it now stands, including original cost and subsequent repairs 
and improvements, has been about fourteen thousand dollars ($14,000). 

The people of the borough of Wampum are extensively engaged in 
mining and manufacturing. 


BLAST FURNACE. 


The first furnace was built by Porter R. Friend & Co., of Pittsburgh, in 
1856. (The firm consisted of P. R. Friend, Harvey Childs, and G. W. 
Richardson.) 

This firm operated it for a number of years, but the business was so un- 
profitable that the property was finally sold at assignee’s sale, August 1, 
1866. Samuel Kimberly purchased the establishment on behalf of the 
“Eagle Iron Company,” of Cleveland, Ohio, though the latter company 
never really owned it. The name was changed to “Wampum Furnace 
Company.” 

In 1868-69, Edward Kay purchased an interest in the property. The 
company originally consisted of five members—George Worthington, Wm. 
Bingham, and S. S. Mather, of Cleveland, Ohio; Samuel Kimberly, of 
Sharon, Pa., and Edward Kay of Walaa Mr. Worthington died about 
1871, and fis interest was purchased by the surviving partners. The present 
capacity of the works is about twenty tons of metal, daily, or about seven 
thousand tons per annum. 

The works are employed in the manufacture of pig-iron exclusively, using 
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found in Shenango and Wayne townships, is used in connection with the 
lake ores. 

The company own, in connection with their furnace, extensive coal and 
limestone deposits, and are, therefore, able to supply themselves at the mini- 
mum cost with these very necessary materials, 

The amount of coal taken out of their mines annually is from 40,000 to 
50,000 tons, a large share of which is shipped. The capital invésted in the 
furnace property, in coal mines, stone quarries, cars, coal-shutes, &c., equals 
fully $250,000. In busy times, they employ over two: hundred men; at 
present, the number is about one hundred and fifty. The pig-iron is mostly 
sold in Pittsburgh, though considerable quantities are shipped to New York, 
Chicago, and other points. The company have eighteen coking-ovens in 
connection with their works, and do their own coking, thereby saving a large 
éxpense in the handling of this important fuel. 

The average yield of iron from the Shenango and Wayne ores, is about 
thirty-five per cent. The bulk of this ore is at present being shipped at the 
rate of about ten car loads daily, from Wampum Station to various points 
—New Castle, Youngstown, &c. 

The coal business at this point is quite extensive. The firm of Davidson, 
Green & Co. work about sixty miners, and handJe annually thirty to forty 
thousand tons. Captain O. H. P. Green, of this firm, claims to have 
been the first man to export the Beaver Valley gas coal to Erie, which was 
in 1852. In the Spring of that year he commenced the coal-mining business 
near Homewood Junction, on his own land, in North Sewickly town- 
ship, Beaver county, and shipped one thousand tons of the coal to Erie, at 
a very low price, in order to introduce it in that market. The captain 
invested several thousand dollars in .the business, in which he continued some 
two years by himself, when he took in, as partners, Abner C. Fenton and 
Henty Manning, of Youngstown, Ohio. In 1854 he sold his interest in the 
business to. Jonathan Warner, of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Captain Green had previously been connected with the canal business, 
commencing by working as a common laborer when fifteen years of age, 
near Greenville, Mercer county. When the canal was completed, he had 
gone into the boating business, in which he continued until he engaged in coal- 
mining and shipping. After he sold out his interest in the coal business, he 
returned to his old occupation on the canal. He owned and operated several 
boats in his own name, and also had a partner, Captain M.S. Marquis, and 
together they owned and operated as many as twelve boats at one time. 

In 1857 he removed to the vicinity of Edenburg, where he purchased at 
various times several farms, on one of which is situated the famous pre- 
historic mound, near the site of the old Indian town of Kush-kush-kee.* He 
continued to do business on the canal until about 1866. The bulk of his 
transactions was on the “ Cross-cut” canal, which ran from Mahoningtown 
to Cleveland, Ohio, though he did business on the Pennsylvania branches 
more or less. In 1867 he removed to New Castle, where he still resides. 
He is at present a member of the firm of Green, Marquis & Johnson, at 
New Castle, extensively engaged in the limestone business, and also of the 
firm of Davidson, Green & Co., at Wampum, where they are engaged exclu- 
sively in the business of mining and shipping coal. 


In addition to the coal business at this point, there are three firms engaged 
in quarrying and burning limestone. These are John K. Shinn, Williams 
& Co., and the Wampum Cement and Lime Company, the latter of whom 
manufacture large quantities of cement, which is made from the lower stratum 
of limestone, familiarly known as the “blue stone.” This company are also 
engaged in coal-mining. The coal of this valley is bituminous, somewhat 
similar to the celebrated Pittsburgh coal, and excellent for coke and gas- 
producing qualities. 

R. D. Davidson does a large business in lumber, having a planing-mill in 
connection. His mill was recently burned, but will besoon rebuilt and in 
operation. He is also a manufacturer of brick, and an extensive breeder of 
poultry. 

Wampum was erected into a borough by the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
February 19, 1876. Edward Kay was the first burgess, and is also the 
present incumbent. 

'The first post-office was established at Wampum about 1832, by the name 
of “Irish Ripple,” from the rapids in the Beaver river. It was moved back 
and forth between Wampum and Newport until the people of the former 
place had the name changed to “ Wampum,” since which it has remained 
there. This was about the year 1868. The name “Wampum,” is said to 
have been derived from a tribe of Indians who formerly dwelt there, and who 
wore the wampum belt. 


* See History of Mahoning townsbip. 


A, 


The town is picturesquely situated on the Beaver river, nine miles below 
New Castle, and about forty miles from Pittsburgh, at the foot of the precip- 
itous bluffs which inclose the narrow valley of the Beaver. 

Including its mining population, the borough contains, according to the 
estimate of its best informed citizens, about twelve hundred inhabitants. 

There are two religious societies, Methodist Episcopal and United Pres- 
byterian, The borough schools are at present using the basement of the M. 
E. Church, the school building having been burned in the Fall of 1875. A 
fine new building will be erected during the season of 1877. According to 
the school superintendent’s report for 1875, there was one school with one 
teacher, and one hundred and forty scholars. 

There are one very convenient hotel, five stores of various kinds, two black- 
smith shops, one wagon shop, one harness shop, two shoemakers, several 
milliners, &e. 

Of secret orders, there are a lodge of Odd Fellows, which meets in Chew- 
ton ; one lodge of the Ancient Order of United Workmen ; one lodge Order 
of United American Mechanics; one grange Patrons of Husbandry, and a 
lodge of those who are in favor of the withdrawal of the national bank cur- 
rency and the substitution of “ greenbacks” by the government. 

Prominent among other improvements is the fine iron bridge spanning the 
Beaver river at this point, built by T. B. White and Sons, of Beaver Falls. 
It is about four hundred feet in length, and cost some $30,000. 

The Pittsburgh and Erie railway passes through the place. A narrow- 
guage railway is in process of construction from Wampum to the iron ore 
beds, in Wayne and Shenango townships, extending a distance of about four 
miles. At present the ore is hauled to Wampum with teams. Large quan- 
tities of it are exported to various points in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and if 
the demand continues to increase, the railway will become a necessity, and 
will no doubt be pushed to an early completion. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of Wampum was organized May 15, 
1871, with six members, who formed a class. A Sabbath-school was put in 
operation by Wm. Thompson in 1869, with about ten scholars which soon 
increased to twenty-two. 

The first meetings of the society were held in what is now a cooper shop 
at the foot of the hill south of town, which was originally erected for a 
school house. The Rev. J. E. Johnston was the first pastor and preached 
for about six months. The Rey. N. Morris succeeded him in 1872, and Rev. 
J. E. Johuston followed him and continued for two years. After him came 
Rev. C. F. Edmonds who also remained two years, and was succeeded by 
Rev. George H. Brown, and he by Rev, John Perry in October, 1876, who 
is the present pastor. 

A church was erected in 1871 at a cost of about $4,000, of which Mr. 
Edward Kay contributed about $3,000. The present membership numbers 
about 120. A portion of the congregation reside in Chewton, on the opposite 
side of the river. The society supports a Sabbath-school with ten officers 
and teachers, and sixty-five or seventy scholars. The school has a library of 
some three hundred volumes. 

The present’ Trustees are: Edward Kay, Joseph Grandy, Alex. Lowrie, 
Joseph Thompson and James Wise. The Stewards are: Joseph Frazier, 
Joseph Butler, Joseph Grandy, James Wise, Theodore D. Froi de Veaux 
and John Shuler. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The United Presbyterians of Wampum asked the Beaver Valley Pres- 
bytery to grant an organization at Wampum. The Presbytery considered 
the matter favorably, the only difficulty being the want of asuitable house of 
worship. 

Accordingly, about the latter part of August, 1875, a party of six men 
selected a lot on Beaver street, and on the first day of September work was 
commenced on the foundation, and on the second Sabbath of November fol- 
lowing, there was preaching in the new house. The building is of brick, and 
40 by 60 feet in size, and 18 feet in height to the ceiling. It is well finished 
throughout and will comfortably seat 300 people. The total cost was $3,140. 

On the 8th of October, 1875, the session appointed by the Beaver Valley 
Presbytery to organize a congregation at Wampum, met at the house of W. 
H. Witherspoon. The members present were: Rev. J. I. Frazier (Moderator), 
Robert Mehard, A. M. Barbour and A. D. Gililand. A sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. J. I. Frazier, from Matthew 16-18, after which the following 
persons presented certificates of membership: Mrs. Margaret Davidson, Wm. 
McMillen, Mrs. Eleanor McMillen, W. H. Witherspoon, Mrs. Christine 
Witherspoon, W. W. Davidson, Mrs. Nancy Davidson, Mr. Asa Eckles, Mrs. 
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Elizabeth Eckles, Alice Minor, Mrs. Mary Whan, Miss Bell Whan, Mrs. 
Matiida Davidson, Wm. Witherspoon, Mrs. Emily Witherspoon. An election 
for Elders, by ballot, was then held, resulting in the choice of Asa Eckles 
and Wm. Witherspoon. 

On the Ist of July, 1876, an invitation was extended to Rev. J. J. Imbrie, 
to become pastor of this congregation, which was accepted, and Mr. Imbrie 
took charge and has been since laboring with a good degree of success. The 
congregation at this writing (January, 1877), numbers forty persons. 


BIG BEAVER TOWNSHIP. 


This was also one of the original townships of Lawrence county. In area 
it is about ten thousand acres, being one of the smaller townships of the 
county. Big Beayer river forms its eastern boundary, and receives numer- 
ous smal] branches, which have their sources in the township. 


The Erie and Pittsburgh (formerly the New Castle and Beaver) railway, 
traverses the township in a north and south direction, keeping close along the 
river. The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway crosses the south- 
west corner ; and beside these there are numerous tracks running to the lime- 
stone quaries and coal banks in the eastern part of the township. The old 
route of the New Castle and Darlington railway also passes from north to 
south across the centre. This road was never completed. The P. F. W. & 
C. R. W. follows the valley of the Little Beaver creek, and cuts off a small 
portion of the township. Where it crosses the creek, the company has erected 
a fine iron bridge, built to accommodate a double track, although but one 
track has been laid. 


The township contains the villages of Newport and Clinton, and the bor- 
ough of Wampum, which latter was incorporated on the 19th of February, 
1876. Wampum and Clinton contain a large proportion of miners and men 
who work in the limestone quarries. 

The western part of the township was settled late, and is but thinly popu- 


lated. 
EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The first settlers in what is now Big Beaver township, were the Davidsons, 
who located on the eastern border, along the river. 

John and Robert Davidson left Ireland in the year 1791, and came to 
America, landing at Philadelphia. Robert went West as far as Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he bought some property, and afterwards came back to Pitts- 
burgh. In the early part of the year 1796, the two men came to the spot 
where Wampum now stands, and settled a two-hundred acre tract. Their 
mother, with four other boys, left Ireland in 1793, and for three years after 
they landed in the United States, staid in the eastern part of Pennsyl- 
vania. In March, 1796, they came to Lawrence county. The land in the 
vicinity of where they settled was surveyed into tracts of two hundred acres 
each, and any person locating on one of these tracts was entitled to one-half 
for settling, and by paying one hundred dollars could get the other hundred 
acres. Thomas Davidson came out a year or two after the rest arrived. 
The seven boys were John, Isaac, Robert, Charles, James, Andrew and 
Thomas. They settled from one hundred to three hundred acres each, along 
the Big Beaver river, and part of the farms are still occupied. by their des- 
cendants. Their lands extended into what is now Beaver county, the farm of 
James Davidson reaching a short distance across the line. The Andrew 
Davidson farm was the one which is now owned by Thomas Whan and the 
heirs of John Whan, and is farther back from the river than the others. 


At that time the Indians was still plenty in the neighborhood, and it is 
said that the town of Wampum takes its name from the fact that the In- 
dians who made the spot their camping-ground wore the wampum belt. One 
or two of their chiefs are buried near the place. 


Robert Davidson was, for a short time, agent for Benjamin Chew, who 
controlled a large quantity of land in Big Beaver, Wayne, Shenango, Perry 
and Slippery Rock townships. He was also the first postmaster when the 
office at Wampum (called Irish Ripple P. O., from the rapids in the river), 
was established. : 

The farm now owned by John Davidson, Esq., was probably settled by 
John Somerville, and included two hundred acres. This was about 1798 to 
1800. Andrew Davidson traded his one hundred acres to Somerville for the 
farm. The first house built on the place was a small log-cabin, which stood 
in the orchard, on the east side of the road, opposite John Davidson’s pres- 
ent residence. This orchard was planted in the neighborhood of 1800, by 
James Crawford, who was merely a squatter, and occupied the vacant cabin 
for a short time only. 


John Somerville, who settled this farm, was cousin to the John Somerville 
who afterwards became a Methodist preacher. To distinguish them apart, 
when mentioning them, they were nick-named “ Big” and “ Little” John. 

James Davidson was married to Elizabeth Somerville, about 1805, and his 
was the first marriage in the Davidson family after they settled. 

Alexander Wright came, not long after 1800, to the same neighborhood, 
and purchased one hundred acres south of the Somerille or Andrew David- 
son farm. ‘This tract was Population Company’s land, and extended north 
to the Chew land. Jesse Lightner bought the hundred acres next east 
of Wright’s, and running to the river. None of the Lightners became 
actual settlers, but merely “squatted” for a while. The Lightner and 
Wright land composed the north two hundred acres of the four-hundred 
acre tract on which James Davidson originally settled. 

Most of the Davidsons became extensive landholders, it being among the 
best in the township, and afterwards valuable owing to its location on a well- 
traveled highway and the coal it contains. James Davidson finally went to 
Jennings county, Indiana, where he purchased twenty-eight hundred acres of 
land in about the poorest part of the State. 

James Cochran owns a farm originally belonging to the Pennsylvania Popu- 
lation Company, and sold afterward to David Crawford. It is part of a tract 
originally surveyed in pursuance of a warrant issued April 14, 1792, and 
granted by the Commonwealth to Charles Massey, whose patent was issueds 
March 12, 1799. The Population Company became possessed of this tract 
among others which they held in the county, and it was transferred to the 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank by William Griffith and wife, and John B. 
Wallace and wife, December 1, 1818. William Grimshaw was the banking 
company’s attorney, and sold it to David Crawford, September 19, 1833. Mr. 
Cochran purchased it of Crawford in 1837. 

On the dissolution of the Pennsylvania Population Company, considerable 
of the lands in the neighborhood became the property of William Griffith 
and John B. Wallace. The title was vested in Griffith, in trust for an 
undivided moiety for Wallace. Maurice and William Wurtz, of Philadel- 
phia, also had a claim, and their attorney was H. J. Huidekoper, who sold a 
portion of the land to James Davidson. The first improvements on the 
place now owned by Mr. Cochran, which includes portions of the Davidson 
and Crawford land, were made by a squatter, who staid only a short time 
on the farm. Mr. Crawford was, however, the first actual settler. 

James Patterson came from County Armagh, Ireland, and in 1822 
located on a farm now owned by his son, Robert Patterson. The tract orig- 
inally included four hundred acres, and was patented by George Leslie, in 
1795 or 1796. The place where Robert Patterson now lives was first 
improved by William McKim, about 1832. 

David and Robert Ramsey came, originally, from Ireland with their 
father, who settled first near the site of Youngstown, Ohio, sometime 
previous to 1812. They afterward removed to Little Beaver township, 
Lawrence county, Pennsylvania. David Ramsey’s son, John, is now living 
in Big Beaver township. He was born on the place in Little Beaver to 
which his father removed subsequent to the war of 1812. 

William Whan came from Westmoreland county, Pa., about 1808-9, 
with his wife and two children—a son and a daughter—and settled on the 
farm now occupied by the heirs of John Whan. Mr. Whan settled two 
hundred acres. 

Samuel Noggle settled at an early day, probably about 1800, near the 
site of the village of Newport. His grandson, Samuel Noggle, is living in 
the same locality at present. 

Robert Paden came to the township in the neighborhood of 1800, and 
made a settlement in the northwest part, where members of the family are 
still living. 

James McCandless was an early settler in the same neighborhood, but, 
probably, came subsequent to the settlement of Mr. Paden. 

The New Castle and Darlington railway was intended to intersect the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago road at New Galilee, Beaver county, 
and was graded from New Castle to within a mile and a half or two miles 
of that point. Much of the grading was paid for in ca/ico, hence the road 
was called the ‘‘ Calico road.’’ This was about 1858-59. The road was 
never completed. . 

The Beaver Valley railway was opened for travel in the Fall of 1863, 
and now forms a part of the Erie and Pittsburgh railway. It was built 
from New Castle to Homewood, Beaver county, where it connected with the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago railway, and, for four or five miles out 
from New Castle, used the old grade of the New Castle and Darlington 
railway. The stations on the Erie and Pittsburgh road, in Big Bea’ er, are 
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Newport, Wampum, Thompson’s Siding, and Rocky Point, the latter nearly 
opposite the mouth of Conoquenessing creek. 

The Beaver and New Castle wagon-road was laid out by the State—was 
sixty-six feet wide, and called the State road. It was surveyed first some- 
where in the neighborhood of the year 1800. In 1839, it was re-surveyed, 
its location changed in some places, and the route graded through. 


MILITARY. 


A aumber of the early settlers of Big Beaver served in the war of 1812. 
Among them were the following, of whom all but one resided in the town- 
ship at the time: 

Andrew Davidson, who came in 1796, was out a short time at Erie. 

David Ramsey went to Erie from Youngstown, Ohio, where he was living 
at the time. He afterward removed to Little Beaver township, Lawrence 
county, Pa., where he has a son now living. Another son, John, is living in 
Big Beaver. 


John Whan was married in the Fall or Winter of 1813, and was out two. 


months at Erie, immediately afterward. He served in Captain Wilson 
Kildoo’s company. 

James Paden went to Erie, and probably his brother Hugh, also. The 
Padens lived in the western part of the township. 

Militia organizations were kept up after the war was over, and held regu- 
lar drills and musters under the militia law of the State. The annual re- 
view days were looked upon as grand holidays, and “every one was there to 
see.” Whisky flowed in unlimited quantities, and ‘‘the song and merry 
shout resounded” on every such occasion. 

During the war of the rebellion, Big Beaver was represented by many a 
gallant son who fought in the ranks of the splendid Union army, against 
the country’s traitorous offspring who had dared to fire upon the flag be- 
neath which they had been nurtured—the flag of all flags, whose colors are 
the same as heaven’s own—the “banner of stars.” 


“Columbia, the gem of the ocean; 
The home of the brave and the free; 
The shrine of each patriot's devotion ;— 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view; 
Thy banner makes tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue.” 


SCHOOLS. 


The early schools in the township were kept in vacant cabins. The first 
one in the neighborhood was taught in a vacated log-cabin, which stood on 
the Baker farm, just in the edge of what is now Beaver county. Richard 
Johnston was the teacher. 

The first building erected specially for school purposes, stood about 
twenty rods north of where the Methodist Church at Clinton now stands. It 
was built of very large, round logs, about the year 1820. A one-eyed, cross 
old man, named Robert Creighton, taught first in it. Before this school 
house was built, Creighton taught in James Davidson’s old log weaving 
shop, the loom having been removed to make room. Just below the old log 
school house was a spring, where the pupils went to drink. 


MANUFACTORY. 


The Wampum Cement and Lime Company built an establishment in the 
Spring of 1876, on the hill just south of the limits of Wampum borough, for 
the manufacture of cement. The business is carried on quite extensively, and 
the article manufactured is said to be superior to any other cement known. It 
took the first prize at the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. The man 
employed to make it isa German, named William Pucall. The company 
was organized about 1869-70, as the “ Wampum Mining and Manufacturing 
Company.” The present members are William P., John K. and Joseph A. 
Shinn. William Shinn is president, John, secretary and treasurer, and 
Joseph, superintendent. 

The principal ingredients used in the manufacture of this cement are lime- 
stone and blue clay. The limestone is quarried in the hill above the works, 
and the clay is taken out in the valley below. In the process of making, 
the limestone is first ground to flour and bolted, after which it is mixed in 
certain proportions with the clay and put into a “dry-kiln” and dried. It is 
then baked in another kiln, and finally crushed, ground and bolted, when it 
becomes ready for use. 

The works are in a frame building, just below the Beaver and New Castle 
State road. The limestone is brought down from the quarries on cars, a 
track having been built from the factory to them for that purpose. The 
stone is the bluish-gray limestone found throughout the county. The coal 
is taken out of the hill near the quarry. 
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VILLAGE OF NEWPORT. 


About the year 1800 the tract of land occupied by Newport was settled 
by Conrad Coon, who came, with his wife and three children—two girls and 
a boy—from Lancaster county, Pa., and located on the place. 

Forty acres of land were laid out into lots by John Coon, in 1833. A 
number of small houses were built soon afterward, James Morrison probably 
erecting the first one. These were all log houses, put up for temporary use 
until frame buildings could be constructed. 

James Morrison and John Noggle built the first frame houses, and they 
are still standing, in the upper part of town, near the bank of the river. 

The first store was a general stock, opened in a frame building by Cyrus 
Savers, very soon after the town was laid out. 

Samuel Smith opened the second store. 

A store owned by Joseph Aley was burned down in 1876, and at present 
there is but one in the place—a grocery, owned by Thomas Tindall. 

Aaron Reed opened the first blacksmith shop. He finally removed to 
Wampum and started a shop there. At present the town of Newport is 
without a shop of that kind. 

Joshua Pierce built the first wagon shop. Mr. Pierce died, and Edward 
Yoho afterward opened one. His is the second one in the place, and is now 
running. 

William McCloskey opened a tailor shop, which he carried on for a num- 
ber of years. At present the town is without one. 


THE NEWPORT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Was organized in 1846 or 1847 by Rev. Samuel Henderson, who became its 
first pastor. The church was mainly organized through the efforts of Benoni 
Wilkinson, who lived on a farm just west of town. Mr. Wilkinson deemed 
it necessary that Newport should have a Presbyterian churgh, and he, being 
an elder of that denomination, went to work to establish one, his efforts proy- 
ing successful. 

The original congregation had in the neighborhood of thirty members, and 
in a comparatively short time the number increased to about eighty. The 
membership at present is about ninety. 

The first meetings of this congregation were held in a large house which 
was built by John Jackson, and afterward left vacant by him. Jackson 
went to the State of Iowa. A portion of the time, meetings were held in the 
school-house. 

The present commodious frame church was built about 1848, on land do- 
nated for that purpose by Robert Davidson. 

As before stated, Rev. Samuel Henderson was the first pastor. The second 
pastor was Rev. James S. Henderson, who stayed two years. Following him 
came Rev. Amos §. Billingsley. The next pastor was Rey. J. Johnston, who 
continued in charge four or five years. Rev. Boyd came next, and was 
followed by Rev. R. S..Morton. The present pastor, Rev. George S. Rice, 
came next after Mr. Morton, and was installed in 1874. He has charge of 
this and “Slippery Rock” congregations, the latter in Wayne township, 
which is the larger organization. Mr. Rice lives near the church in a fine 
parsonage, lately built. 

A Sabbath-school has been held in connection with the Newport Church 
from the time it was organized, and generally has a large attendance. Its 
first superintendent was David S. Pollock. 

The post-office at Newport was originally established at Wampum, and 
took its name “ Irish Ripple,” from the rapids in the Beaver river at that 
place, and the nationality of the settlers who located there. The office was 
established through the efforts of Benjamin Chew, Jr., of Philadelphia, who 
was out attending to his business in the neighborhood, and at that time 
there was no post-office nearer than New Castle, nine miles away. “Trish: 
Ripple” post-office was established about 1832-34, with Robert Davidson as 
first postmaster. It was afterward removed to Newport, where it was 
kept until 1856, when it was again taken to Wampum. From that time it 
went back and forth between the two places until the name was changed to 
Wampum, and the office located permanently at that place. After this, 
Newport petitioned for an office, and finally secured one, giving it the old 
name of “ Irish Ripple.” 


COAL, LIMESTONE, &C. 


Limestone is abundant in the township, and besides that manufactured into 
cement, large quantities are quarried for use at the iron furnaces in different 
places, the one at Wampum requiring a considerable portion. 

Sandstone is also quarried in various places. It was extensively worked at 
and below Thompson’s Siding, along the railroad, but those quarries are not 
at present in operation. 
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Thompson’s Siding is just above Rock Point station, and is merely used 
as a passing point for trains. 

Coal is worked more extensively in this township than in any other in the 
county. The old Beaver Valley Coal Company, now the Wampum Furnace 
Company, are mining on a six-feet vein, on the farm of John Davidson, 
Esq., and nunierous smaller banks are also worked in the neighborhood. 
The principalxmines are at Clinton, in the southern part of the township. 

Coal was discovered in the township by John Stockman, as early as 1810. 
Stockman was a blacksmith, and settled in what is now Beaver county, in 
1804. He and an Irishman named McMullen, had a blacksmith shop a 
mile and a half south of the present line between Lawrence and Beaver 
counties. 

Previous to Stockman’s discovery of coal, their fuel had been charcoal. 
When Mr. Stockman discovered the coal, he dug along the hill and took off 
the outcrop only, carrying it down on a horse in a sack. This discovery was 
made in “’Possum Hollow,” on the James Davidson farm, just within the 
present limits of Lawrence county. 


CLINTON 


Was laid out by James Davidson about 1829-30. The original number of 
lots was small. Mr. Davidson’s house was the first one in the place. 

A crockery manufactory was established by Sanger & Nesbit, and after- 
ward became the property of Andrew Davidson. There was also a store and a 
blacksmith shop. The crockery establishment was only carried on two years. 
The store was continued for a number of years, and finally closed, and there 
is now none at the place. 

A Methodist Episcopal Church was organized about 1823-24, by Rev. 
John Somerville, who hecame its first pastor. Mr. Somerville had previ- 
ously been an itinerant preacher, and located afterward in the neighborhood. 

Some of the original members of this church were Mrs. James Davidson 
(sister to Mr. Somerville), Andrew Davidson and wife, John Davidson and 
wife, and Charles Wilson and wife. This John Davidson was a distant rela- 
tive of the other Davidsons. 

At the time the church was organized, it was a missionary station called 
the “ Beaver Creek Mission,” and was afterward changed to the Petersburg, 
Ohio, circuit, and finally to the Enon Valley circuit, to which it now belongs. 


Mr. Somerville preached until age and disability obliged him to stop, and 
afterward, although the church had regular pastors, the size of the circuit 
was such that they would be able to get around but few times during the 
year, and Mr. Somerville occasionally filled the pulpit in their places. 


Mcetings were at first held in Mr. Somerville’s, and, possibly, in Robert 
Davidson’s house, also often in barns afd groves during warm weather. The 
frame church now standing was built about 1834, on land taken from the James 
Davidson farm. The graveyard was laid out about the same time and at the 
same place. It was enlarged about 1872. The present membership of the 
church is about seventy. 

When the Enon valley circuit was established two ministers were placed 
in charge. Afterward some of the appointments were discontinued and but 
one minister appointed. 

The pastors since Mr. Somerville have been: Revs. Blackburn, G. D. 
Kinnear, J. K. Miller, Samuel Crouse, David R. Hawkins, John White, 
Robert Hopkins, Charles Thorn, John Murray, W. H. Tibbals. and F. D. 
Fast, H. L. Chapman and J. 8. Lemmon,.G. D. Kinnear and Albert Baker, 
R. Cunningham and N. P. Kerr, R. Cunningham and J. C. Castle, A. 
Huston and G. A. Sheets, J. Z. Moore and M. J. Ingram, Robert Hamilton, 
J. J. Jackson, J. G. Gogley, J. W. Kessler and the present pastor, S. G. 
Miller. 

A Sabbath-school ‘was organized about the time the church was built, 
by Rev. J. K. Miller, with John Somerville as first superintendent. The 
present superintendent is R. J. Davidson, who has held the position about 
ten years. 

The Clinton Coal Company was organized and a track commenced in 1865, 
and in 1866 mining was begun on an extensive scale. The company has a 
shipping station on the railroad called Point Rock station. They have an 
excellent lot of miners, and can run out with them about one hundred and 
eighty tons of coal per day. The total number of men employed is about 
eighty. The greatest amount of coal taken out in one year by this company 
was 37,000 tons. Their coal is principally purchased by the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company. 

The Clinton Coal Company established its present store in June, 1866. A 


store had been kept here before by Pierce, Somerville & Co., who were finally ~ 
merged into the Clinton Coal Company. 

Scott, Tait & Co. commenced mining on a large scale in “’Possum Hollow,” 
in 1853. They had begun work in 1851 in “ Beaver Hollow,” but afterward 
sold out that mine to William Fruit, who began to work it in 1853. Scott, 
Tait & Co. built a tram road from their mine to the river, where the coal 
was loaded into canal boats and shipped. William Fruit, the Reeds of Erie, 
and others afterward bought the “’Possum Hollow” mine and worked it for 
some time, finally disposing of it to John Wilson. Wilson in turn sold to 
Wilson, Lee & Co. The present firm is Lee & Co., or Lee & Patterson. 

The vein in which they are working is called a “three-feet” vein, and runs 
from two feet ten inches to three feet in thickness. It is of the best quality 
known for making gas, excelling the Pittsburgh coal in that respect, and the 
only éoal that can compete with it for that purpose is the Youghiogheny coal. 

The old tram-railway, built by Scott, Tait & Co., was finally abandoned, 
and the present track laid in 1865. It is about one mile in length, and is 
owned jointly by Lee & Patterson and the Clinton Coal Company. 

Messrs. Lee & Patterson employ about eighty men, and ship their coal in 
the Winter principally to Bradley, Reis & Co., at New Castle, and in the 
Summer to W. L. Scott, at the docks at Erie, Pa. 

Both companies have considerable transient trade. 

The number of schools in Big Beaver township in 1875, outside the bor- 
ough of Wampum, was five. The number of school children enrolled was 
two hundred and sixty-six, of whom one hundred and thirty-seven were 
males, and one hundred and twenty-nine females. The average attendance 
for the year was one hundred and seventy. Eight teachers received, for an 
average term of seven months taught, the sum of $1,264.20. 


LITTLE BEAVER TOWNSHIP. 


This is one of the thirteen original townships of Lawrence county. It 
contains an area of about eleven thousand four hundred acres, and is one of 
the best townships in the county. Its improvements are everywhere ex- 
cellent, and evidences of prosperity among its inhabitants are apparent on 
every hand. For agricultural purposes the soil is well adapted, being fertile 
and productive, while the mineral resources of the township are extensive, 
and as yet but comparatively developed. 

Numerous streams flow through the the township, affording abundant 
water-power. The principal ones are the Little Beaver creek, with a con- 
siderable branch joining it just above old Enon village and Beaver Dam 
run, which flows through the northeastern portion of the township, and joins 
the Little Beaver near the line of Big Beaver township. The power on the 
Little Beaver-is quite extensive, and mills were built upon it very soon after 
the first settlements. 

Little Beaver contains the two villages of Enon valley (ola and new) 
and the old town of Newburg. Old Enon and Newburg were at one time 
thriving and prosperous villages, but this was during the days of stage-coach 
travel, before the iron track was laid and the puffing locomotive showered 
its streams of sparks across the land. Those days were distinct, in their 
relations to the present, as an era of advancement, but the progress was too 
slow for the average inhabitant, and it was necessary that something which 
should transport citizens and their valuables across the country faster than a 
slow stage-coach or slower canal-boat should be invented, and the railroad, 
as if having long waited close at hand for this very opportunity, stepped in, 
and at once answered the need. The early railways were but little better 
than the stage lines, as long as the strap-rails and weak-lunged, hump-backed 
locomotives were used, but, as necessity required them, improvements were 
constantly made, and the steel rails, beautifully proportioned locomotives, 
and luxurious cars, with every comfort for the traveler, are the result. How 
long the advancing power of mechanical intellect shall continue to introduce 
new improvements, none can say, but each change that is made will un- 
doubtedly be for the better. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago railway was completed to 
Enon valley, about 1850-51, and is now one of the great arteries of the 
country, the throbbings of its pulsations echoing with thunderous tones for 
nearly five hundred miles ; with the trailing smoke of its hundreds of locomo-_ 
tives, the swift rush of its trains, filled with precious hitman freight, and the 
ponderous trains of ruder cars, filled with the necessities which shall Supply 
the people of a vast territory, it sends life and energy “all along the line,” and 
forms a well-spring of eager activity and bustle conducive to the prosperity 
of every city, town, village, and humble hamlet through which it passes, 
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EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


The land in this township had become the property of the Pennsylvania 
Population Company, and each settler was entitled to one-half the tract upon 
which he settled. 

The first actual settlement by whites in the township was made early in the 
year 1796, by a company of men who had been out the year previous (1795) 
and made improvements, helping each other build cabins and make clear- 
ings, which none of them could have done alone. These men all came back 
in 1796 and settled, and some of them have children yet living on the old 
homesteads. They chose the finest sites in the township, generally in the 
valley of the Little Beaver creek. They called themselves the “Settlers of 
96.” Among the men forming this company were John and Samuel Sprott, 
John Beer, James McCowin and William Robison, and possibly Philip Augh- 
enbaugh, Andrew Moore and others. The party consisted of twelve or fif- 
teen men. 

Samuel Sprott settled on a farm in the northwest part of the township, 
where some of his heirs are yet living. 

The Sprotts were from Allegheny county, Pa. John Sprott settled on the 
farm where Robert and Thomas Sprott now live, on the 17th day of Febru- 
ary, 1796. They had made improvements on the place the year before- 
Mr. Sprott brought his wife with him, and their son Robert, now living, was 
born on the place on the 18th of July, 1796. He was the first white child 
born in the township, and some go so far as to say he was the first born 
in Pennsylvania north of the Ohio river; but that is altogether improb- 
able. He has lived on the old farm all his life, and has never been farther 
away from home than Pittsburgh. Did not serve in the war of 1812, 
owing to his youth. His father, John Sprott, was a military officer of 
Western Pennsylvania during the Indian troubles after the Revolution. 
His principal duty was to supply the different military stations on the Ohio, 
from Logstown down, with men. At the first militia muster at which he 
ever served, he was elected major, and afterward lieutenant-colonel, and 
served until he was beyond the regulation military age. He died in the 
Fall of 1839, aged seventy-nine years and ten months. 

In 1798, Mr. Sprott built a grist-mill on his place on Little Beaver creek. 
This was the first mill in the.township, and was a structure of round logs 
and contained one run of stone. He procured a number of pine boards 
on Brady’s Run, several miles away, and with them made a bolting chest. 
Mr. Sprott was not able to keep up his dam, and the old mill was run but a 
comparatively short time. It has long been torn away. While it was run- 
ning the principal grain ground in it was corn, and people came all the way 
from Rochester, Beaver county, to this mill. After it was abandoned, no 
other was ever built npon the site and nothing now remains of the “Sprott 
Mill.” 

In John Sprott’s family twelve children were born, and seven of them are 
now living. Samuel Sprott also raised twelve. 

John and Samuel Sprott were old hunters, and had hunted all over the 
country some ten years before they settled in it. They made yearly excur- 
sions and extended them into Ohio also, and kept them up until the Indian 
troubles broke out, and General Anthony Wayne went through with his 
army. Wild turkeys were so thick they could kill them with clubs, and 
deer were also extremely plenty. Of the latter, John Sprott killed as many 
as sixty during one Autumn hunt. 

John Beer settled the farm adjoining John Sprott’s on the north, and 
lived and died upon it. He was one of the “settlers of ’96.” 

William Robison, one of the same party, settled in the eastern part of the 
township. 

David Clark, John Savers, James Stevenson and Robert Johnston came 
to the township about 1797-98, and settled in the neighborhood in which 
George Aughenbaugh now lives. 

John Wilson came in 1796, and settled in the neighborhood on the farm 
now owned by John Taylor. 

These men all came to the same neighborhood and settled within a year or 
two of each other, from 1796 to 1798. 

Philip Aughenbaugh came from Westmoreland county, Pa., and in the 
Spring of 1796, settled on the farm where his son Goorge now lives. He 
brought with him his wife and five children—three boys and two girls. He 
raised eleven children altogether, the only one now living being his son 
George, who was the youngest of the five he bought out with him from West- 
moreland county. The first child born after the family settled, was in the 
latter part of the-year 1797. None of the children born after they settled, 
lived to maturity, except the youngest child, Mary Ann, who was born in 
March, 1805. Mr. Aughenbaugh died in 1844, aged eighty-four years. His 
wife died a number of years before. 
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The stream called Beaver Dam Run was so named because the beavers 
had built dams across it. These animals were plenty when the first settle- 
ments were made, and the Indians and whites trapped large numbers of 
them. They soon disappeared before the advance of the pioneers, seemingly 
unwilling to hear the sound of the woodman’s axe felling the trees of the 
grand forest which then covered the country. 

Little Beaver township was originally timbered with a magnificent growth 
of oak, hickory, maple, poplar, and various kinds of valuable forest 
trees. Much of it has been destroyed, and seemingly in a wanton and care- 
less manner, as if the supply were supposed to be inexhaustible. The need of 
it is now felt in many portions, although the township contains a large acre- 
age of timber, at present most valuable to its inhabitants. 

Thomas and Joseph Smith were among the early settlers of the township, 
and located in the northeastern portion. Thomas Smith, while one day 
going through the forest, was chased by a huge bear. To escape, he climbed 
a tree, but the bear, thinking the game was one at which two could play, 
followed, and bit off Smith’s big toe. This was a cool proceeding, Smith 
undoubtedly thought, and probably wondered what it would lead to. It is 
certain the bear would have finally killed him had it not been for his dog, 
who would take the bear by the haunches and pull him back every time 
it started to climb the tree. It is not related how Smith was finally released 
from his predicament, but the dog was probably the means of his escape, by 
turning the bear’s attention upon himself. 

The settlers passed through many such exciting adventures, and had many 
hair-breadth escapes from the wild beasts of the forest, but no instance is 
given of any person ever losing his life by them. The greatest pests were 
the gray wolves, which roamed in packs through the woods, and ever and 
anon made descents on the sheep folds and pig pens of the settlers, and 
deprived them of their woolly and porcine inhabitants, without the least 
scruple. Close watch was kept over the children, lest they might fall a prey 
to their ravenous appetites; and it was also necessary for the men themselves 
to keep their rifles in order, and always with them, carrying them even to 
church. ; 

John Marshall was originally from Ireland, and located in Washing- 
ton county, Pa. From there he came in 1796 or ’97, with his wife 
and one son, to Little Beaver township, and settled north of the old 
village of Enon Valley, on the farm adjoining the present Thomas G. Dal- 
zell place. He was the first settler upon it. Mr. Marshall was the father of 
eight children, four of whom are now living—two sons in Little Beaver 
township, a daughter in Mercer county, and another daughter in Crawford 
county. The two sons are Joseph and John. Mr. Marshall had been out 
the year before he settled, and made improvements. He died about 1853 or 
’54, aged eighty-seven or eighty-eight years. 

James Marshall came out in 1818, and located on the farm where Wil- 
liam Porter now lives. He bought the land of James Stevenson, who had 
settled it in 1797-98. Mr. Marshall’s daughter was afterward married to 
William Porter, who came from Ireland and located on the place in 1824. 

Thomas Silliman came to the township in the neighborhood of 1820, and 
settled in the eastern part of it, where numbers of the Silliman family are 
yet living. 

William Madden came from Columbia county, Pa., about 1815, and lo- 
cated on the farm where Neal now lives. 

George McKean came about 1800, and settled on the farm a mile south- 
west of old Enon Valley, where his son, Porter McKean now lives. 

Daniel McCarter and Patrick Wallace also came early. 

In early days rattlesnakes were so plenty that the settlers were obliged to 
wear leggings, in order to protect their limbs from their fangs. Instances 
are related where large numbers of them were killed in one locality in a 
single day. Among the loose rocks they found their best hiding-places, and 
in getting out stone for chimneys, or working among the rocks in any way, 
the hideous reptiles were very often found. 

Charles Long came from Rockbridge county, Virginia, about 1804-05, 
bringing two children with him to a place in Columbianz. county, Ohio, 
just across the line from the present residence of Israel Long, in Little 
Beaver township. A child was born somewhere in the mountains while Mr. 
Long was on his way with his family, and his wife was left behind, he subse- 
quently going back after her. He had been here about 1801-02, and entered 
the land on which he settled, paying two dollars per acre, and purchasing an 
entire section. His son Charles lives on a portion of the old farm. The 
farm now owned by Israel Long, in Little Beaver, was purchased by his 
father, of the Pennsylvania Population Company’s agent, Enoch Marvin, 
that is, one hundred acres of it. The other hundred Mr. Long purchased of 
a man named Andrew Johnston, who had probably settled it. The location is 
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exceedingly fine, being on a gradually-sloping hill, and commanding a fine 
vieW of the territory around, in every direction, except toward the West, 
where a belt of timber along the State line shuts it off Mr. Long has 
greatly improved the place, and has a fine property. 

Ezekiel Creighton came from the valley of Turtle creek, in Allegheny 
county, Pa., about 1810, and located where Mr. Wurtzel now lives. He 
served three months as a volunteer during the whisky insurrection of 1794. 

Robert Andrews, Charles Rainey and William Miller were early settlers 
in the township. Miller settled on a branch of the Little Beaver, and built 
a mill. None of the family are now living in the neighborhood. Andrews 
had a farm north of the one settled by Samuel Sprott. Rainey’s farm 
was next north of Andrews’, and Miller’s next north of Rainey’s. These 
were all in the northwestern part of the township. Sprott’s farm was an 
excellent one, and is still occupied by some of his children. 

James McCowin came originally from Maryland, and located in Washing- 
ton county, Pa, In 1795 he.was out with the Sprotts and others, making 
improvements on claims, and in 1796 he came again, this time bringing his 
family, consisting of his wife and two children. In the first place he stopped 
below Darlington, Beaver county, where he stayed a year or two, and then 
came to the farm in Little Beaver township, Lawrence county—the old 
homestead now being owned by his son, William McCowin. The old house, 
built on the place in 1795, stood just at the west end of William McCowin’s 
present residence. It was a hewed-log structure, two stories high, originally 
roofed with clapboards, which afterwards gave place to shingles. This was 
the first house on the place. 

Mr. McCowin had four hundred acres in his farm, located a mile east of 
the present station of Enon Valley. He was the father of eleven children, 
seven of whom are now living. 

A man named Williams (“Onion” Williams he was called), built a grist 
mill on the Little Beaver creek, near the old village of Enon Valley, about 
1801-2. It was a log mill, had two run of stone, and was the second mill 
in the township. Nothing remains to mark the spot where it once stood. 

Sometime afterward a man named Woodruff built a grist mill on the 
some stream, some distance east of Enon Valley, and Jacob Shoup built one 
about a mile east of town, also on the Little Beaver. Nothing is left of any 
of them. 

Samuel Andrews came originally from Ireland, and settled first in Center 
county, Pa., where be lived some thirty years. About 1820 he came to 
Beaver county, and located on a farm about two miles from Enon valley, 
Lawrence county, now owned by Arthur Bradford, and still within the limits 
of Beaver county. His son John was married to Elizabeth Harnit in 1822. 
Her father, Samuel Harnit, was the first settler on the ground where Enon 
Valley station now stands. Some of John Andrews’ children are yet living 
in the neighborhood, part of them in Lawrence county. The house and barn 
of M. L. Andrews, three-fourths of a mile east of the station, are exactly on 
the county line between Lawrence and Beaver counties. To M. L. Andrews 
we are indebted for much information regarding Enon Valley station. 


MILITARY. 


War oF 1812.—The following is a list of those who served during this 
war, as complete as we have been able to procure it from those now in the 
township, who were living at the time: 

John, Philip and George Aughenbaugh were out at Erie. John and 
George were in Captain David Drennan’s company, and served one month, 
Philip was in Captain David Clark’s company, and served two months. 

David Clark, Jr., raised a company in the neighborhood, partly from what 
is now Beaver county, and went with it to Erie, as captain. His brother, 
John Clark, was out at Black Rock. 

Charles Savers, a son of John Savers, and Francis, a son of Robert John- 
ston, were out in Captain Clark’s company at Erie. 

James Marshall, a son of John Marshall, was also drafted and went to 
Erie. 

Militia companies were organized after the war under a State law, and 
kept up for many years. They held annual reviews, drills and musters, and 
a “militia muster” in those days brought out the entire population of the 
country. 


War with Mexico.—Captain John W. Hague, now living just north of 
old Enon Valley, enlisted from Pittsburgh, where he was then living, and 
served in the Mexican war as Junior Second Lieutenant of Company K, of 
the First Pennsylvania Regiment of Volunteer Infantry. Captain Hague 
enlisted at Pittsburgh, December Ist, 1846. Was on furlough May 26th, 
1848, and afterward on recruiting service. Colonel Edward O’Brien, now 
of New Castle, was a volunteer in the Second Regiment, and he and Captain 


Hague are the only men now living in Lawrence county who served in that 
war, so far as known. 


Wark oF THE REBELLION.—Little Beaver responded nobly to the call for 
volunteers at the opening of the rebellion, and furnished her full quota of 
troops. Lieutenant John W. Hague, of Mexican war experience, raised a 
company partly in Little Beaver township and partly in Beaver county, 
and went out as captain of it. It was attached to the 134th Regiment of 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, as Company I, and served nine months, taking 
part in the battles of Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, and numerous 
skirmishes. It ‘was also marched to the battle-field at Antietam, but took 
no part in the fight. The following items we gather from the daily ‘account 
kept by the Orderly of the company, the book now in possession of Captain 
Hague :— 

“Sixty-seven were mustered in at Harrisburgh on the 19th of August, 1862, 
The next day they were taken to Washington, D. C., where they were joined 
by twenty-two additional men, who were mustered in August 22d. Captain 
Hague and Lieutenant J. H. Mountain were mustered into the service at 
Washington, August 26th, 1872, by Colonel Rucker of the regular army. 
On the 27th, the company was marched with the regiment to Camp Chase, 
on Arlington Heights, where they encamped, and on the 30th they were 
again moved to Fairfax Seminary, where they encamped near Fort Ward. 
September 2d, 1862, there were three commissioned officers, twelve non-com- 
missioned officers and sixty-nine men on picket duty. On the 17th of Sep- 
tember they were on the field at Antietam, but were not engaged. October 
3d, President Lincoln visited the troops and reviewed the Fifth Corps. 

“The first death in the company was that of William P. Smith, who died 
October 22d, 1862. Early in December a severe engagement began to be 
looked upon as a settled fact before many days, and it was known that it 
would be around Fredericksburg. December 11th, the boys were ordered to 
march toward Fredericksburg. On the 12th they moved a little closer to 
the fight, and camped opposite the town. On the 13th they stripped for the 
strife, crossed the Rappahannock, and engaged in their first battle at 3 Pp. M. 
of that day. They were kept supporting the batteries until nearly dark, 
when the line charged, and the company lost Lieutenant Barnes and four 
men (Miller, Jenkins, Davidson and Feasel) killed, and Captain Hague and 
nineteen enlisted men wounded, the captain seriously.” 


Here the Orderly writes, “ went in with fifty-nine men and three officers, 
were engaged ten minutes, and repulsed in good order?” On the night of 
the 16th of December a general evacuation was ordered, and the army with- 
drew under cover of the darkness, and moved back to their old camping 
ground, which they had left on the morning of the 11th. Captain Hague 
was sent to Washington, and from there home, where he staid two months. 
Colonel Quay, of the 134th, had resigned, and his resignation had been ac- 
cepted several days before the fight, but he knew there was going to be an 
engagement, and staid by. He went into the fight in citizen’s clothes, and 
acted as an aid to General Tyler. Colonel O’Brien was in command of the 
regiment, and had his clothing pierced with bullets, but was not injured in 
the least. His escape was almost equal to that of Washington, in Braddock’s 
memorable encounter with the French and Indians, on the fatal 9th of J uly, 
1755. The 134th was sharply engaged on Sunday, the 3d of May, 1863, at 
Chancellorsville. It was on the ground during the whole engagement, but 
every day, except Sunday, the division of which it composed a part was used 
as a “ flying division,” and was marched back and forth over the field, doing 
duty wherever necessary, and only hotly engaged during one day. Cap- 
tain Hague had returned to his command the 25th of February. The 
regiment’s time was up in May, and they were mustered out in that month, 
after the engagements around Chancellorsville. 


Little Beaver township furnished men for numerous other regiments, and 
the crown of laurels for her living heroes is not unearned, while the gar- 
lands that each year grace the “graves of the fallen,” could not be better 
bestowed. The great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has always had a 
noble and just regard for her military heroes, and has been behind no 
other State in the Union since the Revolution, in providing for the families 
of the fallen, and soothing the declining days of the crippled and maimed, 
by appropriations for their support. All honor to the State and her defen- 
ders, as parts of a ¢lcrious Union! < 


SCHOOLS. 

A school house was built of round logs, in the neighborhood of the year 
1800, on a piece of land then vacant and now owned by John Scott. John 
Boyles was probably the first teacher. ie 
Other “log-cabin ” school houses were erected in the neighborhood, ai 
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used until 1834, when the free-school law was passed and new buildings 
erected. 

A school-house of round logs was built in the southwest part of the town- 
ship as early as 1807-8, Joshua Hartshorn being probably the first teacher. 
The alphabet was taught by means of sticks—one cut in the shape of 
a small “d” being made, by turning around, to represent the four letters, d, 
b, q, and p. Hartshorn was a bachelor, and much liked by his pupils. 
Sampson Dilworth and Joshua Newell were also teachers in this school- 
house. Master and pupils all played ball, the old-fashioned game, in which, 
in order to put a person out who was running bases, he must be “ patched ” 
or struck, with the ball while between bases. In those days buckskin pants 
were worn, and they retained the marks made by the ball for some time. 
Some of them were fairly mottled by the numerous “ patches” they had re- 
ceived, and a person whose buckskins showed the least number of spots was 
considered the best player. It took an active person to dodge the ball, for 
they were all practical in the art of throwing, and seldom missed their mark. 
They were not particular either about “sending the ball in” slowly. 

The number of schools in Little Beaver township, in 1875, was nine, with 
an enrolment of three hundred and twenty-one pupils, and an average 
attendance of two hundred and eighteen. Of the entire number enrolled, 
one hundred and seventy-nine were males, and one hundred and forty-two 
females. The total expenditures for the year, for school purposes, were 
$2,472.94, of which $1,975.38 were paid to nine teachers, for an average 
term of six months taught. 


NEWBURG. 


About 1798-99, Bryce McGeehan came to the township, and settled on 
the site of this place, on the farm now owned by John Sampson. In 1799, 
Mr. McGeehan planted a few apple trees, which Major Edward Wright 
gave him. Major Wright settled in North Beaver township. Mr. McGeehan 
was a prominent man among the early settlers. He took an active part in 
organizing the Bethel United Presbyterian Church, of North Beaver town- 
ship, and was one of its first elders. An Irish woman, living with her 
husband near Mr. McGeehan’s, came to him one day, and exclaimed: 
“Misther McGeehan! sur Willie hae twa somethings up a tree, and he 
dinna ken what they are, at all! They keep squattin’ round an’ lookin’ at 
him! Would ye be afther comin’ to see?” Mr. McGeehan said: “ Why, 
woman, they are panthers / They’ll kill him sure as the world!” He took 
his gun and went to the spot, and there stood the Irishman, perfectly uncon- 
cerned, watching two huge panthers which were crouched ready to spring 
upon him, he little knowing of the terrible danger he was in. Luckily for him, 
Mr. McGeehan arrived at an opportune moment, and quickly raising his rifle, 
shot one of them dead, seeing which, the other, with a blood-curdling scream, 
bounded off into the forest, and was seen no more. The surprise of the Irish- 
man can possibly be imagined when he was told what extreme danger he 
had been in. 

Mr. McGeehan’s son, James, laid out a few lots and called the place McGee- 
hansburg, but it was afterwards changed to Newburg, which name it still 
retains. This town was at one time a lively place, and had considerable busi- 
ness. It was on the old stage route, and, while that was in operation, saw its 
palmy days. At present it consists of a small store, a shoe shop, and a few 
dwellings, all old. Although the place is not surrounded with ruins on 
a scale equal to those of ancient Palmyra or Babylon, yet, from the evidences 
seen, the inference is readily formed that it was once a place of consid- 
erable consequence. But alas for its prosperity! The long band of iron 
which connects the East with the West, and passes through the southern por- 
tion of the township, proved a deadly enemy to stage-coach travel, and with 
the decline of the stage line, Newburg saw her sun set, and her bright future 
flicker and go out in darkness, and transfer itself to the rising station of 
Enon Valley. Where erst the crack of the driver’s lash resounded, and 
the merry notes of the horn were heard, are seen no more the well-filled 
coaches, spanking teams, and the bustle attendant upon the “arrivals” and 
“departures” and “changes” which were so common forty years ago. 

The town had at one time a number of blacksmith shops, stores, shoe 
shops, &c. 

Samual Stewart was one of the first blacksmiths in the place. 

James Mountain, who now has the only shoe shop, came with his uncle, 
David Ritchie, to the neighborhood about 1820. His father went out from 
Allegheny county during the war of 1812, and died while in the service. 

William Murphy, John Powell and others have carried on blacksmith 
shops at different periods. 

In the Fall of 1855, a post-office, called “Marvin,” was established here, 
the first postmaster being Joseph S. Williams. After him came James 
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Sampson, William Reed, Enoch Shaffer and John Dungan. At present 
there is no post-office in the place. 

The village is located in the northern portion of the township, in the 
midst of a fine farming country, and all around it are excellent im prove- 
ments. The land is high and rolling, and the country around affords a 
beautiful panoramic spectacle, with its hills and valleys, neat residences and 
comfortable outbuildings, fine groves, silver streams, and well-kept fields, and 
in the Summer season must be truly a pleasing picture to look upon. Western 
Pennsylvania is remarkable for beautiful scenery, and Little Beaver town- 
ship, though possessing little of the rugged outline found in other parts of 
the county, still has its beautiful peculiarities in every section. 


ENON VALLEY (OLD TOWN). 


This village was laid out and lots sold in 1838 by Enoch Marvin, who was 
the agent of the Pennsylvania Population Company. Mr. Marvin had con- 
siderable property in the neighborhood, including the site of the village and 
the farm now owned by Thomas G. Dalzell. The brick house on Mr. D.’s 
place was built by Marvin, who died there in 1840. 

Just north of the village the two branches of Little Beaver creek unite, 
and from this circumstance the town is said to derive its name. Josiah M. 
C. Caskey named the place, the name interpreted meaning the “ Valley of 
Many Waters.” There are other versions as to the origin of the name, but 
this is the most plausible. 

The first lot was purchased by John Martin, who built a frame house upon 
it, which is still standing. 

Mr. Marvin laid out these lots and sold them in order to induce mechanics 
to settle at the place. He furnished the necessary logs to be used in building, 
and Robert Sprott sawed them into lumber at his mill, and thus the village 
was gradually built up. 

The first store was opened by the Taylor brothers, before there was any 
village, and John 8S. McCoy built the next one, which is still standing. 
William P. Alcorn had a store in the same building after McCoy had left it. 

John Crowl was the first blacksmith. His house is yet standing, but his 
shop has been removed. 

Samuel King, David Smith and others had wagon shops, but at present 
there are none in the place. 

Robert Moore owned the first shoe shop. Before he came to the village 
he had worked at the trade in the house of Mrs. Mary Martin, who lived 
southwest of town. 

John Roof kept the first tailor shop, and Frank McLean and others have 
worked at the business also. 

John Martin had a cabinet shop at an early day. 

Harness and saddle shops have also been carried on, but at present there 
are none in the village. 

A post-office was established here in 1830, before the town was laid out, 
and J. M. C. Caskey was the first postmaster. After him came John S. 
McCoy, Robert Moore, John Elliott and John Spear. Samuel Harnit served 
as deputy under Caskey (or McCaskey), and Edward Howard was deputy 
under Moore. This post-office was established on the old stage line between 
Beaver, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio, running through Petersburgh and Youngs- 
town. Old Enon was a changing station on the line, and was well known to 
travelers over it. Previous to the war of 1812 this was made a postal route, 
and the mail was carried over it on horseback until the stage line went into 
operation. At that time the nearest post-office was at Darlington, Beaver 
county, five miles away. In order to accommodate the settlers about Enon, 
John Beer made a box and set it upon a post near his house, and made 
arrangements with the postmaster at Darlington to have the carrier drop 
the mail into it for the families living in the neighborhood, and that was 
done, thus saving a five-mile trip to the post-office. 


THE LITTLE BEAVER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Was organized about 1834-35, and a brick church built, which has since 
been torn away. Previous to the organization the members had held meet- 
ings in connection with the congregation, at Darlington, which was organized 
at a very early day. The present frame church at Little Beaver was built 
in the Summer of 1873. The ground on which the old church stood was 
donated by Enoch Marvin, and that occupied by the cemetery was given by 
John Beer, Esq., whose wife was the first person buried in it, her death oc- 
curring in the Fall of 1797. The grave-yard has been used for burial 
purposes ever since, and has become nearly filled up. 

The first regular pastor who had charge of this congragation was Rev. 
Robert Dilworth, who continued*to minister until nearly the time of his 
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death, which occurred about 1869-70. The next pastor was Rev. Mr. Mil- 
ler, who staid three or four years. The third, the present pastor, is Rev. 
Robert S. Morton. 

The original congregation was quite large. The present numbers some- 
thing over one hundred members. A portion of the congregation went to 
Enon Valley station in July, 1873, and organized a church there. 

Since the Little Beaver church was organized, a Sabbath-school has been 
kept up most of the time during the Summers. 


ENON VALLEY. (NEW TOWN). 


The first settler on the site of this town was Samuel Harnit, who came 
from near McKeesport, in Allegheny county, Pa., first to what is now Beaver 
county, and in 1800 to the site of Enon, where he settled one hundred acres of 
Population land. Mr. Harnit brought his wife and three children, two 
sons and one daughter, ‘with him. He built a log-house, which stood where 
the present town hall stands. Two children were born in the family after 
they came to the township, a daughter, Elizabeth, January 21st, 1802, and 
a son, Samuel, February 9th, 1804. These two are the only ones of the 
children now living. A grandson of Mrs. Harnit, also named Samuel, went 
to Hlinois, and was for a number of years warden of the State penitentiary 
at Joliet. His brother Joseph went also to that State, and is at present 
living somewhere within its bounds, engaged in the practice of medicine. 
Elizabeth Harnit was married to John Andrews, and is now living at Enon, 
Mr. Harnit was killed by the caving-in of a coal bank in 1804. He was a 
blacksmith, and built a shop near his house, which stood until the town 
plat was surveyed. The coal which he used he procured at a bank some 
two miles away, and carried it home on horseback, in a sack. This was the 
same bank which was finally the means of his death. The first blacksmith 
in the new town was Patrick Morgan, who worked in a shop which stood on 
Henry Wolf's property. 

David Smith built a house, and in one end of it had the first wagon-shop 
in the place. 

Before the town was laid out, the only houses standing on the land were 
Samuel Harnit’s old log-house, then occupied by his widow, Mrs. Barbara 
Harnit, a frame house close by, occupied by her son, Nathaniel Harnit, and 
a frame house occupied by Samuel Harnit, the latter building on the south 
side of the railroad track. ‘The first house after’ the town was laid out was 
built by John Spear, in one part of which he opened afterward the second 
store in the place. 

The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway was finished to Enon 
about the Fall of 1850, and during that Fall and the ensuing Spring, the 
station building, the St. Lawrence Hotel, and Ramage & McQuistan’s store 
were built. The hotel was built by Thomas Wolf. Ramage & McQuistan’s 
store was the first one in the town. 

Samuel Harnit and William McGeorge owned the land on which the 
town plat was laid out, and Mr. Harnit sold a quantity of it to H. P. Mueller, 
who laid out the first lots, probably the next Summer after the road was 
built. Mueller’s plat included lots on both sides of the track, east and west 
of the station. McGeorge’s land was on the east, and came nearly to the 
station, and he also sold a considerable number of lots. A small portion 
of Mueller’s plat is in Beaver county. 

The first shoe-shop was built by R. C. Moore. It was a small affair, and 
was afterward removed from the spot, and is now used by Mrs. Parks as a 
dwelling house. 

William McKean was probably the first tailor. 

H. P. Mueller built a saw-mill about 1853, and operated it until 1855, 
when it was burned down. It stood on the south side of the track. 

A broom factory was started soon after the town was laid out, by two 
men from Poland, Ohio, one of whom was named Covert. It was run only 
a short time. 

A distillery was built about 1858-59, and run by Joseph Worley. The 
building is yet standing, but the machinery has all been sold and removed. 


The manufactories at present are a planing-mill, originally started by 
David Preston & Bro., about 1870; a saw-mill, built by the same parties, 
about 1869; a steam grist-mill, built by Miller & Whitmire; and the round 
house and repair-shops for the eastern division and branches of the P. F. 
W. & C. Railway, which employ about twenty hands. There is also the 
usual complement of wagon and blacksmith-shops, &c. 

A brick-yard was worked at one time near the Preston saw-mill, by 
Wilson, Herr & Co. 

The population of “the place is about five hundred, including a large 
proportion of Germans. 

For some years after the place was laid out, a brick school-house, which 


stood between the two towns, was attended by pupils from both. In 1857-58 
the building (frame) now used by William Reed & Co., for a storeroom, 
was built for a school-house, and used for a number of years. The present 
brick, two-story school-house, was built about 1870, and, owing to the in- 
creasing number of pupils, is now inadequate for the purpose for which it 
was designed, and will probably soon be replaced by a larger one. The 
number of school children in the ‘town at present is something over one 
hundred. 

About a year after the town was laid out, the post-office was removed to 
it from the old town, and John Spear appointed the first postmaster. Those 
who have held the office since, are Benjamin Ramage, Isaac Murdock, Frank 
McEleavy, Rainey Miller and Henry Herr, which latter is the present 
incumbent. 

The first physician in the place was Dr. A. P. Dutcher, who lived between 
the two towns. Dr. McPherson afterward had an office in the new town, 
and lived where Dr. Dutcher had resided. Drs. Hewitt and Gailey also 
practiced here. 

Enon Lodge No. 916, I. O. O. F., was organized November 9, 1875, 
with a membership of twenty-seven. The first officers were: John O. 
Caskey, N. G.; John Sloan, V. G.; R. P. McCurley, secretary; E. Herwig, 
treasurer. The present officers are: Samuel McClain, N. G.; G. W. Corey, 
V.G.; R. P. McCurley, secretary; E. Herwig, treasurer. The member- 
ship at present (February 8, 187 7), is forty-six. The lodge-room is in the 
large building in the north part of the town, owned by Leonard Walters, of 
Pittsburgh. In the same building are also located the town hall and two 
store rooms. 

The town has two hotels, the “St. Lawrence” and “American.” The former 
is the first one built in the place, and the latter was built a few years ago 
by Charles Fischer, the present proprietor. Both are substantial frame 
buildings. 

The Christian Church of Enon was completed March 11, 1873, and dedi- 
cated the 22d of the same month. An organization of this society was com- 
pleted as early as 1831, with William McCready, Ephraim Phillips, Euphe- 
mia Nicely, Nathaniel Harnit, John McCready, John Taylor and Josiah M. 
C. Caskey as members. Rev. Mr. Van Horn preached to them about that 
time, also Rev. Mr. Applegate and others. A few years later they dis- 
banded, and had no organization subsequently unti] 1859, when a reorgani- 
zation was effected by Rev. Mr. Winfield. He was followed by Rev. Wm. 
Hillock, and next came the Rev. John Phillips, who staid two or three 


years. Since then, Revs. Ephraim Phillips, S. B. Teegarden, and others, 


have had charge. Rev. J. M. Davis was the first pastor after the church 
was built. The congregation at present is without a pastor, and numbers 
about forty-five members. 

Enon Presbyterian Church was organized about the 1st of July, 1873, with 
eighty-one members. It was formed from a portion of the Little Beaver 
congregation at old Enon Valley. Rev. D. H. Laverty was installed as its 
first pastor, in August, 1874, and is still in charge. A Sabbath-school was 
organized in March, 1874; its first superintendent was Captain E. L. Gilles- 
pie. The present membership of the church is about one hundred and ten. 
Their church, a neat, commodious frame building, was erected in 1873. In 
December of that year a seven-hundred-and-fifty-pound Meneeley bell was 
placed in the belfry. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church at Enon was organized in 1857-58, 
with about forty members. Before this, meetings had been held in the 
school-house, which stood between the two towns.. The church was built 
before an organization was completed, and Rev. Samuel Krause (or Crouse) 
preached occasionally to them. The first pastor after the church was built was 
Rev. Wm. H. Tibbals. Since then the pastors have been Rey. J. C. Lem- 
mon and H. L. Chapman, James Borbridge and Edward Williams, Robert 
Cunningham and N. P. Kerr, J. C. Castle and N. P. Kerr, George Crooks 
and U. L. Sneed, Andrew Huston and George Sheets, J. Z. Moore and M, 
J. Ingram, Robert Hamilton, J. J. Jackson, J. G. Gogley, J. G. Kessler and 
S. G. Miller, the present pastor. The membership is about forty-five. A 
Sabbath-school has been kept up since the organization of the church. Its 
first superintendent was probably George Adams. 


NORTH BEAVER TOWNSHIP. — 


This is the largest sub-division of Lawrence county, and was one of its 
original townships. In area it is about twenty-six thousand eight hundred 
acres. The surface is varied, being in places much broken by hills and ravines, 
and in others approaching nearer to a level. The latter is the case in the 
southern and western portions. For agricultural purposes the township is — 


MRs. JANE CLARKE. 


SAm’L D. CLARKE. 


RESIDENCE OF THE HON. S.D.CLARKE Non Seaver Jp. Lawrence Co., Pa. 
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not excelled in Lawrence county. The finest varieties of fruit are also grown, 
and the crop is nearly always a certainty. Numerous streams abound, 
affording the necessary water facilities, and on some of them there is excellent 
power. The principal streams are the Mahoning and Beaver rivers and 
Hickory creek. 

The northeast corner of the township is crossed by the old Lawrence rail- 
way, now the Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburgh division of the Penn- 
sylvania railway. The Beaver Valley division of the Erie and Pittsburgh 
railway crosses the Mahoning near its mouth, and follows the valley of the 
Beaver river the remaining distance across the township. The only station 
on this road in North Beaver is Moravia, where a small village has sprung 
up since the road was built. The most important village in the township is 
Mount Jackson, and, aside from these two, the inhabitants are almost ex- 
clusively engaged in agricultural pursuits, 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Asa Adams came from Washington county, Pa., sometime previous to the 
war of 1812, and settled a mile from the State line, in the western part of 
the township. 

Major Edward Wright came from Allegheny county, Pa., in the Spring 
of 1797, and settled on the farm now owned by his grandson, William 
Williams. He was originally from New Jersey, and while living there, before 
he was married, he had bought the two-hundred-acre tract on which he 
afterward settled, for a horse, bridle and saddle, and was soundly berated by 
his mother for so doing. The investment, however, proved to be a good one, 
and the farm is now among the best in Western Pennsylvania. Major 
Wright built the fourth house that was erected within the limits of North 
Beaver township. He had been out and hunted up his land in company 
with the party who were here in 1793.* In 1797, when he came back to the 
place, he slept the night after his arrival under a walnut tree, which is yet 
standing. 

He built a house of round logs, near a spring just west of the present 
residence of Mr. Williams. The house was sixteen by eighteen feet in dimen- 
sions, and had a common bed-spread or quilt hung up for a door, and a hole 
left in one corner of the roof through which the smoke could pass. He lived 
on this farm until May 7, 1849, when he died, aged a few days over eighty 
years. 

Major Wright brought to the township the first apple trees that were set 
out within it. He hauled forty-five of them from Washington county in 
1799, on a “slide car,” made of poles. Heset out forty of the trees on his own 
place, gave two of them to a neighbor (Jonathan Leslie, afterwards a Pres- 
byterian minister), two wiles west, and three to Bryce McGeehan, living near 
what is now Newburg, in Little Beaver township. Some of the old trees are 
yet standing on his own place. 

Mr. Wright’s only child, Sarah, was married to John Williams, in Sep- 
tember, 1805, a few months before she was fifteen years old. As she is still 
living, and bids fair to continue her days for a yet long period, this may be, 
perhaps, an inducement to other people of a tender age to “ go and do like- 
wise.” Mr. Williams came from near the Warm Springs, in Virginia, and 
settled on a farm which his father, Thomas Williams, had bought for him 
some time before. It lay a mile west of the Wright place. John Williams 
had been out with his father in 1802, and afterwards came back, and in 
1805 married, living for some time with his father-in-law, Major Wright. 
He moved to his own farm in the Spring of 1812. His brother, Thomas, 
settled, in 1802, on a farm northeast of Wright’s, and lying partly in 
Mahoning township. His father had purchased the farm for him. Thomas 
Williams, Sr., never settled in the county. The farms all along the old 
county line, now the boundary between North Beaver and Mahoning town- 
ships, lie partly on each side the line. 

Thomas Cloud settled on the farm now owned by Matthew Davidson, and 
built one of the first four houses in the township. 

Walter Clarke came to the farm now owned by Joseph and Sarah McCol- 
lum, on the 20th day of October, 1802. He came from near what is now 
Lewisburg, Snyder county, Pa., with two unmarried daughters, and others 
of his children and grand children, and his son-in-law. He bought four 
hundred and fifty acres of land, and divided it among them. His son, 
John, was married, and had two children; and one daughter was also 
married, and had two children. Her husband’s name was Benjamin Wells. 
There were also two orphan srand-children, and thus the party was quite 
large. It included also a colored girl. John Clarke’s son, Samuel D. 
Clarke, is now living on a part of the old farm, west of Mount Jackson. 
The portion now owned ‘by the McCollums, became the property of Walter 


*See history of Mahoning township. 
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Clarke’s grand-daughter, Eunice Sherer, who was married to William Adair, 
Ephraim Phillips owned it next, and Mr. McCollum’s wife is one of Mr. 
Phillips’ daughters, and the place became her share of the property. It is 
familiarly known as the “old Phillips farm.” 

John Clarke left his father’s house in the Fall of 1803, and settled 
for himself. on the portion of the four hundred and fifty acres now owned 
by his son, Samuel D. Clarke. 

One of the daughters of Walter Clarke was afterward married to John 
Nesbit, who was the first settler on the land now occupied by the village of 
Mount Jackson, and who laid out the town. 

William Woods came to the place now owned by the heirs of James Wal- 
lace, just west of Mount Jackson, near the present iron bridge across 
Hickory creek, in 1801. Mr. Woods was originally from Ireland, from 
whence he came with his brother in 1798, and located in Westmoreland 
county, Pa.— William afterward coming to the place above-mentioned. He 
was married in 1801, after he came to North Beaver, to Miss Elizabeth 
Davidson, who was living with her relatives where the borough of Wampum 
now stands. Mr. Wood’s son, William, is now living near Westfield Pres- 
byterian church, south-west of Mount Jackson, and was born in 1808. He 
bears the military title of Major, having held that rank in the “ cornstalk ” 
militia of the township. 

William Woods, Sr., built a carding-mill on his place, on Hickory creek 
(at that time called Sugar creek, owing to the great numbers of “sugar- 
trees” which grew along it), in 1813; a fulling-mill in 1817, and a distillery 
in 1821. They are now all removed. The carding-machine and fulling-mill 
were run till about 1840. 

Right here it may be interesting to give a description of the manner in 
which the “fulling” operation was conducted previous to the erection of 
machinery for the purpose. We quote from a description given us in Mer- 
cer county in the Summer of 1876, but the process was the same in this: 
county. It was one of those “unique customs which would make the 
belle of 1877 faint to contemplate.” 

“ Before fulling-mills were extensively established, it was common to have 
“bees” for the fulling of flannel, as for log-rollings and raisings. At these in- 
teresting gatherings the bare-footed young men and women would seat them- 
selves in two rows upon the puncheon floor, facing each other, so that the 
feet of each of the former would just reach those of a fair damsel, the ladies 
being, of course, gallantly accorded seats with their backs against the wall. 
The flannel was then well soaked and laid between them, and by successive 
kicks in concert from each side, the same object was accomplished that was 
afterward gained by the more modern inventions. There was nothing objec- 
tionable in this performance at that time, and nothing vulgar or shocking in 
the row of graceful ankles, so bare and brown, for propriety is but the slave: 
of popular opinion, and Venus, arrayed like the Tyrian women, ‘uda genu, 
modoque sinus collecta fluentis,’ appeared no less modest than the American 
lady of to-day, closely enveloped by the art of the modern dressmaker.” 

In early days everybody was practiced in the art of horsemanship, 
and many were the exciting races and: adventures participated in by the set- 
tlers. On wedding occasions it was customary for them to gather from 
every direction, sometimes from a distance of over twenty miles. Occasion- 
ally as many as sixty couples were present, and the entire number divided 
into two parties, called respectively the “bride’s company” and the “ groom’s 
company ;” then everybody mounted, and 

“There was racing and chasing on Canobie lea,” 

The “ groom’s company ” took possession of the “ bottle,” which was a ne- 
cessary article at all such gatherings, and both parties had a race for it. 
Altogether they had sport enough, and enjoyed it as none but people with 
their limited means of amusement could. These customs were kept up as 
late as 1801, and possibly longer. 

We give a description of a “house warming,” as it used to be cele- 
brated in the days before Lawrence county was settled, and possibly 
many things in it are similar to the same occasions in the history of North 
Beaver township. The description is an extract from “ Doddridge’s Notes 
on the Settlement and Indian Wars of Western Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
together with a View of the State of Society and Manners of the First Set- 
tlers of the Western Country.” This book was published first in 1824, and 
relates to the times from 1763 to 1783. The author was Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Doddridge, and the extract given was printed in Neville B. Craig’s Olden 
Time, at Pittsburgh, in the month of March, 1846. It begins at page 134 
of Doddridge’s work, and is as follows : 

“T will proceed to state the usual manner of settling a young couple in 
the world. A spot was selected on a piece of land of one of the parents, for 
their habitation.. A day was appointed, shortly after the marriage, for com- 
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mencing the work of building their cabin. The fatigue party consisted of 
choppers, whose business it was to fell the trees and cut them off at proper 
lengths ; a man With a team for hauling them to the place and arranging 
them, properly assorted, at the sides and ends of the building; and a car- 
penter, if such he might be called, whose business it was to search the woods 
for a proper tree for making clapboards for the roof. The tree for this pur- 
pose must be strdight-grained, and from three to four feet in diameter. The 
boards were split four feet long, with a large frow, and as wide as the tim- 
ber would allow. They were used without shaving. Another division was 
employed in getting puncheons for the floor of the cabin. This was done by 
splitting trees about eighteen inches in diameter, and hewing the faces of 
them with a broad-axe. They were half the length of the floor they were 
intended to make. 

“The materials for the cabin were mostly prepared on the first day, and 
sometimes the foundation laid in the evening. The second day was allotted 
for the raising. 

“Tn the morning of the next day the neighbors collected for the raising. 
The first thing to be done was the election of four corner-men, whose business 
it was to notch and place the logs. The rest of the company furnished them 
with the timbers. In the meantime the boards and puncheons were collect- 
ing for the floor and roof, so that by the time the cabin was a few rounds 
high, the sleepers and floor began to be laid. The door was made by sawing 
or cutting the logs in one side, so as to make an opening about three feet 
wide. This opening was secured by upright pieces of timber, about three 
inches-thick, through which holes were bored into the ends of the logs, for 
the purpose of pinning them fast. A similar opening, but wider, was made 
at the end for the chimney. This was built of logs, and made large, to ad- 
mit of a back and jambs of stone. At the square, two end-logs projected a 
foot or eighteen inches beyond the wall, to receive the butting-poles, as they 
were called, against which the first row of clapboards was supported. The 
roof was formed by making the end-logs shorter, until a single log formed 
the comb of the roof. On these logs the clapboards were placed, the ranges 
of them lapping some distance over those next below them, and kept in their 
places by logs placed at proper distances upon them. 

“The roof, and sometimes the floor, were finished on the same day of the 
raising. A third day was commonly spent by a few carpenters in leveling 
off the floor, making a clapboard door and a table. This last was made of 
a split-slab, and supported by four round logs set in auger-holes. Some 
three-legged stools were made in the same manner. Some pins stuck in the 
logs at the back of the house supported some clapboards, which served for 
shelves for the table-furniture. A single fork, placed with its lower end in 
a hole in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a joist, served for a bed- 
stead, by placing a pole in the fork, with one end through a crack between 
the logs of the wall. This front pole was crossed by a shorter one within 
the fork, with its outer end through another crack. From the front pole, 
through a crack between the logs of the end of the house, the boards were 
put on which formed the bottom of the bed. Sometimes other poles were 
pinned to the fork a little distance above these, for the purpose of supporting 
the front and foot of the bed, while the walls were the supports of its back 
and head. A few pegs around the walls, for a display of the coats of the 
women and hunting-shirts of the men, and two small forks or buck’s horns 
fastened to a joist for the rifle and shot-pouch, completed the carpenter work. 

“Tn the meantime the masons were at work. With the heart-pieces of 
timber of which the clapboards were- made, they made billets for chunking 
up the cracks between the logs of the cabin and chimney. A large bed of 
mortar was made for daubing up’ these cracks. A few stones formed the 
back and jambs of the chimney. 

“The cabin being furnished, the ceremony of the house-warming took 
place before the young couple were permitted to move into it. 

“The house-warming was a dance of a whole night’s continuance, made 
up of the relations of the bride and groom, and their neighbors. On the 
day following the young couple took possession of their new mansion.” 

Besides these pastimes there were “log-rollings,” “ husking-bees,” &c., 
and life among the pioneers was not by any means unenjoyable. 

James Kiddoo was an early settler on the farm now occupied by James 
Brewster, east of Mount Jackson. Kiddoo owned a distillery on Hickory 
creek, and also had a small mill for grinding the grain he used. 

William McCord came originally from Ireland, and, after the Revolution, 
settled in Allegheny county, Pa. About 1805-6 he came to what is now 
North Beaver township, and settled on a two-hundred-and-fifty acre tract of 
“donation land.” 

In April, 1802, Francis Nesbit came, with his family, and settled on 
Hickory creek, near where the old mill stands, south of Mount Jackson. 


The family consisted of his wife, five sons, and two daughters. The sons 
were John, Francis, William, James and Allen; and the daughters, Eliza- 
beth and Anna. They came from Cumberland county, Pa., although the 
Nesbits were originally from Scotland. William Espy, who married Eliza- 
beth Nesbit, had settled the previous year, 1801. His son, Thomas Espy, 
afterward went to North Carolina, and died there. A daughter of his after- 
ward married Governor Vance, of that State. Francis Nesbit gave twenty- 
five dollars toward the establishment of the old college at Darlington, Beaver 
county. 

William Espy had made arrangements to build a mill, and Mr. Nesbit, 
who had also been out in 1801, brought out the mill-gearing with him in 
1802, and he and Espy built the mill. Espy was a surveyor by profession. 
They located on Donation tract, number 1786, supposed to contain four 
hundred acres, but a survey showed that it contained over five hundred. 

Mr. Nesbit sold his interest in the mill to Espy, and took all but one hun- 
dred acres of the land. Mr. Nesbit died in September, 1802, and was the 
first person ever buried in the cemetery at Westfield Presbyterian Church. 
A man named Charles Clarke was the second person buried in it. He was 
killed while helping John Hunter raise a “still-house” in 1805, near the. 
church. One other man was killed while helping at a similar work in 
another part of the township. 

James Nesbit and his brother, Dr. Allen Nesbit, are the only ones of 
Francis Nesbit’s children now living, and both reside near Mount Jackson. 
Francis Nesbit divided his land up among his sons before he died. His 
wife died in 1823. Allen Nesbit was the youngest son, born in 1796, and to 
him his father gave the old homestead. He owns and occupies it yet. 
John, the oldest son, died in 1869, and left his share of the old place to his 
son, who afterward sold it and went to Missouri, about 1872. 

Allen Nesbit finally became a physician of the botanic or Thompsonian 
school, and got his medical education principally from his sister’s library. 
She married a Presbyterian preacher, who afterward died. Dr. Nesbit lives 
with his grand children, on the old place. He was chased a quarter of a 
mile by a panther when thirteen years old, and the fright and race gave 
him the heart disease. Francis Nesbit, Jr., died on: the farm, in 1816. 
His property was sold, and now belongs to 8. Hamilton. William Nes- 
bit lived on his place until his death, which occurred in 1847. The 
place is now owned by his nephew, James Nesbit, who lives near the United 
Presbyterian Church, William Nesbit was, during his life, a prominent man. 
He was a Presbyterian Elder, a Justice of the Peace for a long time, and 
afterward one of the Associate Judges of Beaver county. He was somewhat 
read in law, and was a very capable man. 

After William Espy became sole proprietor of the grist-mill mentioned, 
he traded it for a farm, about 1806, to a man named Wylie, who owned it 
about four years, and traded it to a man named James Boyes. Boyes kept 
it some eight years, and sold it finally to Elder John Edgar, from West- 
moreland county, who had previously started a distillery near Westfield 
church. Edgar also puta still in operation, in connection with the mill, and 
was at one time collector of the excise tax. He sent a large lot of whisky to 
Erie, Pa., for sale, and finally shipped it on a vessel to Canada, The vessel was 
lost, and Edgar was broken-up in consequence, and sold out by the sheriff— 
the whole property (one hundred acres of land, the mill, distillery and all), 
being purchased by James Wallace for eight hundred dollars. Mr. Wal- 
Jace’s son- James now owns the old place. Old Mr. Wallace built a new 
mill after he bought the property, but it has not been running for five or six 
years, and is now used for a stable. 

The Nesbit family, as before stated, came originally from Scotland. John 
Nesbit, the father of Francis, was born in Roxburghshire, in 1702, and 
came to Philadelphia previous to the American Reyolution, finally settling 
in Cumberland county. The father of John Nesbit was named Allen Nesbit. 
The Nesbits were followers of John Knox, and, like other dissenters, suffered 
persecution from the English Church. Portions of the old families went to 
Belfast, Ireland. 

John Nesbit had made calculations to go to South America, but for some 
good reason changed his mind, and came to Pennsylvania, probably about 
17365. 

Francis Nesbit had four brothers—John, James, Allen and William—and 
all served more or less during the Revolutionary war, in the American 
army. Le 
The following is an article furnished by Dr. Allen Nesbit to the New 
Castle Gazette and Democrat, and published in that paper, February 21, 
1868 : 

“ Allen Nesbit was six years of age when he was brought here by his 
parents in 1802, from Cumberland county, so that his acquaintance with the 
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history of the county runs back to his earliest recollection. He was a twin, 
the last of ten children; was born when his mother was fifty years of age, 
and weighed at his birth just fourteen ounces / In his 72d year (1868), he 
wrote without the use of glasses, and weighed 135 pounds; could shoulder a 
sack of wheat or carry a barrel of flour, and never had taken a dose of 
calomel, diluted iron or vitriolic acid. 

“The Nesbit family left a good farm, a brick house, a distillery and malt 
mill, to live here in a round-log cabin with clapboard roof, loft, floor and 
door ; their bedsteads of the primitive kind, made of small poles laid on forks 
driven in the ground. A split-log with feet put in answered for a table, 
small pieces of split wood with feet for chairs, and a couple of leaves of 
paper greased for glass in the window. 

“ At the time when the Nesbits came here, there were but two houses (log 
ones) in Darlington, one of them a tavern partly chinked and daubed. There 
was then but one house, between Darlington and Mount Jackson,* and not a 
dozen families in the bounds of what is now North Beaver, and part of them 
were “squatters,” who soon moved away. But during the next two or three 
years twenty or thirty families came in, principally from Cumberland county. 

“The load of ‘moving’ which the Nesbits brought with them consisted 
principally of the iron and other fixings for a grist and saw-mill, a barrel of 
salt, and one of flour, two sets of china cups and saucers, two sets of pewter 
plates, two pewter dishes and a pewter mush-basin, a cedar churn and a tub. 
In affectionate memory of the olden time, they brought with them a singu- 
larly-built arm chair, that had been brought from Scotland about seventy 
years before. They soon began to build mills, having to give eighteen 
dollars per barrel for flour, at. Beaver Falls, twenty cents for meat, and a 
dollar and a quarter per gallon for the whisky, that seems to have been 
considered as one of the things indispensable at that day, and that was fur- 
nished to the hands with the regularity of the bread and meat. 

“A bill of fare for breakfast then embraced bread, butter and coffee, 
a small allowance of pork and of preserved wild-plums or crab-apples, pone 
or Johny-cake, milk, butter; and perhaps a wild turkey, or leg of venison, 
or chunk of bear’s meat, or a roasted raccoon, for dinner; and corn meal 
mush, out of that pewter basin, with butter and milk, for supper. 

“ Johny-cake was a mixture of corn meal, milk, water, and salt (with a 
little shortening when it could be obtained), made about as thick as the 
mortar they used to daub their log houses with, and put on a piece of clap- 
board with a woman’s hand, and set up before the fire to bake. <A trowel 
would not answer for spreading it on the board. No substitute would do for 
a woman’s hand, as the hand ornamented the cake with the print of the 
woman’s fingers (and, as the Doctor observes, made it look picturesque ! ) 

“No saleratus or soda was used in those times. Our progenitors knew 
nothing about such stuff sixty years ago. Far better for the present genera- 
tion would it have been had we, too, been kept in ‘blissful ignorance’ of 
them. The mucous membrane of their stomachs would be worth from 25 to 
50 per cent. more than it is at present. 

“Then there were no meeting-houses, no preaching, and no graveyard. 
Francis Nesbit died six or seven months after he came to the county, and 
was buried in the then woods, where the Westfield graveyard now is. Per- 
haps this was the first funeral in the township. Near that spot a small log 
meeting-house was soon built, and in it there was occasional preaching. 

“The appearance of the country was truly beautiful. The rich, loamy 
appearance of the soil, the density of the forests and thickets, the wonderful 
multiplicity, variety and gorgeousness of the blossoms and flowers, the ex- 
hilerating perfume they sent forth, the continual singing of the birds, the 
chattering of the many squirrels, the beautiful plumage of the vast flocks of 
turkeys, and the nimble skipping of the deer and fox, produced a sublimity 
and grandeur far beyond anything we have now in the cleared fields and 
meadows into which these forests have been transformed. 

‘Ere long came the vast profusion of wild fruits. Leading the van came 
the service-berry, growing luxuriantly on bottoms, flats and hills, and on the 
shelving banks small bushes bending to the ground with their loads of fruit. 
Men, birds and animals were fully supplied, and a great many left. Then 
the strawberry, plum, huckleberry, blackberry, haw, cherry and grape, each 
added its share to the richness that nature afforded, together with the vast 
amounts of delicious nuts. The woods abounded in the native (crab) apple, 
said by the Economites} to be the best fruit for wine on this continent. 


“There was a wonderful variety of medicinal herbs, many of whose 
virtues in curing disease was not well known; neither are they yet appre- 


*Bryce McGeehan settled in 1798-99, where Newburg now stands, and helped cut the road 
through. John and Samuel Sprott, John Beer and others were farther down the route, near 
Enon Valley. 

+A peculiar sect of people living at Economy, in Beaver county. 


ciated as they ought to be. Then, in thick and broad patches, with its beau- 
tiful flower of every conceivable color, and moccasin shape, stood the admir- 
able Cypripedium Pubescens of Linnzus, known to people then by the name 
of “ladies’ slipper,” and by the Indians “moccasin flower,” being the most 
powerful nervine in use. There, too, was the Verticillati (golden seal), the 
best tonic known, with Virginia snake-root, ginseng, and many others of 
great value. Although extinct here now, there is enough of them in the 
newer States and territories to cure all diseases that can be cured, without 
importing those ship-loads of deleterious minerals and other poisons from 
other quarters of the globe, to crowd down people’s throats, sending them 
prematurely and uncalled-for to the judgment-seat of the Almighty! What 
stupendous folly! What preposterous insanity for a rational man that 
the Creator, with all his exhuberant goodness and mercy to the human 
family in providing, as the Scripture says, enough to satisfy the need of 
everything that lives, would leave thirty millions in this country without 


‘such medicines as would be necessary for them! Never would He de it. 


“But we should remark that there was a contrast to the former part of 
this chapter: In those times the people often met with a straggling panther 
or bear, wolf or wild-cat, neither of them being very pleasant company, if 
their young were near. However, we do not know that they ever hurt any 
of our early settlers, though they very frequently got up a ‘big scare.’ Then 
there were a great many venomous snakes, of different kinds, more to be 
dreaded than wild beasts. They were not at all conservative in the use they 
made of their teeth, either as offensive or defensive weapons. They struck 
with amazing swiftness and precision, greatly periling the lives of their vic- 
tims if some of those powerful balsams of nature were not just at hand. 

“For a few years the settlers in the northern part of Beaver county were 
principally from Eastern Pennsylvania, and some from Allegheny and Wash- 
ington counties, mostly of Scotch and Irish extraction, and were said 
by writers to excel in probity and uprightness any community. Dr. 
Duston, of Darlington, who was the greatest phrenologist in Western Penn- 
sylvania, stated that those Scotch-Irish far excelled the Yankees or Yorkers,. 
though himself a Yankee. He knew them whenever he saw them, by their 
peculiar cranial and facial developments. 

“Soon, however, people came in from Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and from different countries of Europe, most of whom were highly 
respectable, while some were ignorant and degraded, and not calculated to. 
improve society.” 

In the year 1798 a man who followed hunting and trapping muskrat and 
otter, settled on the bank of Big Beaver river, near the “large pond.” 

In 1800 five families of squatters came to the township. 

In 1802 there were twenty-four families living in the township, and the 
first township election was held that year. 

Among those who came to North Beaver in 1801 were William Barnet, 
Robert Lusk, William Espy, William Mercy, Nicholas Bryant, Léonard 
Dobbins, William Woods, Joseph.Pollock,* John Dunnon, James Applegate, 
Samuel Semple, John Clelland, James McKinley, Joseph Jackson and Wm. 
Ritchie. Of these, the last five families were Finns, and were all related to 
each other. They formed a kind of clan, and came out together. Jackson 
was a stone mason and built chimneys, and Semple carried a case of lancets 
and did bleeding for the settlers whenever he deemed it necessary. 

One James Miller, afterward an elder of Westfield Church, was one Sunday 
riding horseback to church, when a large tree fell, the branches at the fork 
passing on either side of him, without injuring him in the least, but killing 
his horse on the spot. All the tragical deaths which have occurred in the 
township were purely accidental, and not a murder has ever been committed 
within its limits—the whites coming after the Indians were mostly gone. 

A distillery was built by Lawrence Dobbins in 1801, in the northeast cor- 
ner of the township. As early as 1817 there were upward of a dozen dis- 
tilleries in the township, and as many as thirty have been built altogether. 
Nothing in that business has been done for more than twenty years, and for 
nearly that length of time there has been no place for selling liquor in the 
limits of the township. 

In 1876 there was a population of twenty-five hundred, with seven hundred 
and fifty church-members and four congregations and thirteen schools. 

William Carson came from Virginia in the Fall of 1799, and staid that 
Winter in Allegheny county, Pa. In the Spring of 1800 he brought his 
family, consisting of his wife and ten children, to the farm in North Beaver 
now owned by John Alexander. He had hired a hand in Pittsburgh to 
help him, and they built a cabin and made other improvements. The 
youngest child, James, was born after they came out, in 1802. Another son, 


*Another authority says Pollock came in 1800, 
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John, is the only one of the children now living, and he has reached the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years. 

James Bowles came in 1796, and settled on the Beaver river, on what was 
afterward known as the Zeigler farm. He left the country previous to the 
war of 1812. He had been thought by the settlers to be a Tory, and was 
afterwards found dead somewhere on the bank of the Cuyahoga river, in 
Ohio, during the war of 1812. It is not known whether he died a natural 
death or was murdered by Indians, or possibly by some enemy among the 
whites. 

Joseph Pollock came to the township in 1800, and located on one of two 
farms near where Westfield Presbyterian Church now stands, one of them 
afterwards belonging to William Nesbit, and the other to William Woods. 
The Woods place was the one on which he lived. He did not buy the farms, 
owing to some defect in title. Pollock afterwards moved across the Beaver 
river into what is now Taylor township. He was an old man, and lived 
until his death on his farm in the latter township, and was buried on the 
place. When he removed from North Beaver, he cut his own road through 
the woods, and it was always afterwards called “ Pollock’s road.” 

John Dunnon settled the tract next south of the old Pollock (Wood’s) 
place, in 1801. 

John Coleman settled on a tract south of Mount Jackson, in 1801 
or 1802. His land laid next north of a tract settled by John Patterson. 
Mr. Coleman lived to be about one hundred years old, and was buried “ with 
the honors of war” in the United Presbyterian graveyard at Mount Jack- 
son. Ife had been in one or two skirmishes in the Revolutionary war, and 
had taken the notion that he must be buried with the honors of war, and 
accordingly his whim was gratified. 

But twa men settled in North Beaver township on land they had served 
for in the Revolution. They were Jacob Justice and Jeremiah Bannon. 
The latter settled on a place in the northeast part of the township. 

Some forty years ago Henry Weon owned a tavern near the same spot, 
and had considerable custom. 

Jacob Justice came from Franklin county, Pennsylvania, in 1797, to 
Washington county. He had intended to come the same year to what is 
now North Beaver township, Lawrence county, but fear of trouble with the 
Indians deterred him from so doing, and he staid in Washington county 
until 1799, when he came and settled on land which his warrant as a Revo- 
lutionary soldier drew. He lived on the place until his death, which oc- 
curred in 1829. 

Nicholas Bryant, who came to the township in 1801, settled on a farm in 
the northwest part now owned by the heirs of Alexander Steele. Mr. Bry- 
ant’s son, Stephen, is said to have been the first white child ever born in 
North Beaver township. He is now living in Iowa. 

Robert, James and Ebenezer McGowan* came about 1806-08, and Robert 
and James bought a two-hundred-acre tract of land northeast of the present 
site of Mount Jackson. Ebenezer located on a farm still farther north, 
lying partly in what is now Mahoning township, at that in time Mercer 
county. 

The father of Louis Houlitt came to the township in the neighborhood of 
the year 1800. His was one of a number of families that came originally 
from France and settled in Connecticut, afterwards coming here. He first 
settled near the site of Westfield church, and afterwards removed to the 
north part of the township, where his son Louis is now living at the age of 
eighty-two. 

William Rogers was also an early settler, probably coming about 1810. 

Nathaniel White came from Washington county, Pa., about 1804-07, and 
settled on the farm now owned by his grandson, James White, who lives on 
the old homestead. Mr. White had nine children in his family altogether, 
of whom two are yet living—Samuel and Elizabeth, the latter in Ohio. 
He originally settled two hundred acres. 

Richard Sherer settled early in the northwest part of the township. 

The Whittenbergers also came early, and located in the western part. 

Hugh McKibben came about 1805-06, and purchased several hundred 
acres of land in the southwest part of the township. He was quite an old 
man when he settled, and divided his farm up among his children. 

James Davidson was also among the early settlers. He located on a farm 
which had been frequented so much by wild-pigeons that it had been styled 
“ pigeon-roost.” 

The Pitts family came early, and William, Jacob and John bought four- 
hundred and seventy-nine acres of land. The grandson of William Pitts, 
William 3d, now owns the old homestead, and William 2d owned it before 
him. 


* Sometime spelled McGoun, 


William McWatty came about 1824-25, and located on land in the west- 
ern part of the township, purchasing it of James Alcorn. A man named 
John Shingledecker made the first improvements on the place, which is now 
owned by Daniel Emrey. One of the McWatty’s, Rev. Robert, is now 
pastor of the Second United Presbyterian Church, at Mercer county. 

The farm now owned by Samuel Martin was originally settled by Abra- 
ham Reigle for Samuel Fleming. Reigle went to Ohio, and afterwards came 
back and died in the township. Mr. Fleming occupied the place until his 
death. 

Elijah Lower came from Center county, Pa., about 1822-23, and located 
on a farm west of the Martin farm. Mr. Lower bought the land of a man 
named Painter, who had hired some improvements made upon it. Painter 
purchased it of a man named Douglass. The first man on the farm was a 
squatter, one Shuman, who had no title. He built a small cabin on the 
place. Elijah Lower was born in Philadelphia, and lived to be a little more 
than one hundred years of age. 

Hugh Martin came from the Buffalo Valley, in Union county, Pa., to 
North Beaver township, in 1829, and located on the farm now owned 
by David and Catharine Martin, his children. He had visited the 
country in 1805. After he settled, he lived on the place until his death, 
which occurred about 1865, when he had reached the age of eighty-two 
years. The first actual settler on the farm was William McCreary, who 
came in the neighborhood of 1810. 

Samuel Poak came about 1804, and settled on the farm now owned by 
Robert Brewster. He afterwards owned several hundred acres of land in the 
vicinity. He came from Lancaster county, Pa., and brought with him his 
sister, his wife, and two children—twins, a boy and a girl. Thirteen children 
were born altogether, and the only one living is Ann Poak, whose residence 
is at Mount Jackson. Robert Brewster’s house stands a few rods northeast 
of where Mr. Poak’s old dwelling stood. Mr. Poak had the first title, and 
was the first actual settler, although a squatter had been on the place and 
built a small shanty, which was standing when Mr. Poak came. 

Dr. Alexander Gillfillan was born in Ireland, in 1784. His grandfather 
Gillfillan was one of the many driven from Scotland by religious persecu- 
tion. The doctor’s father, James Gillfillan, came to America with three sons 
and two brothers, Alexander and Thomas, and settled in Allegheny county, 
Pa., in 1788. Alexander Gillfillan, Sr., remained there, and Thomas went 
South. James moved to Mercer county. Afterward, Alexander Gillfillan, 
Jr., went back to Allegheny county, to his uncle Alexander’s, and while 
living there received his education under Dr. Peter Mowry, of Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Gillfillan began to practice in Franklin, Venango county, Pa., and in 
1812 came to New Castle, being the second regular physician who located at 
that place. The doctor became a popular man, and was very successful in 
his profession. When quite young he united with the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. He purchased the lot in New Castle upon which the 
First United Presbyterian Church now stands, and lived upon it during his 
life in that place. October 21st, 1813, he was married to Elizabeth Patter- 
son, of North Beaver township, and their first child, a son, James Harvey 
Gillfillan, was born August 3d, 1814. The child only lived three months, 
and died of croup. December 2d, 1815, a daughter was born, and is 
now the wife of Samuel R. Vance, of North Beaver. She is the mother of 
eight children, three sons and five daughters. The daughters all married 
members of the United Presbyterian Church, thus following in the footsteps 
of their mother, who has been a member of that church for thirty years. 
Her oldest daughter is now the wife of Robert Brewster, living east of Mount 
Jackson. The second daughter was married to Rev. J. D. Brownlee, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1866, and died March 21st, 1873, of pneumonia, leaving three 
children, two boys and a girl. The third daughter married J. E. Neven, of 
Allegheny city. Two of Mrs. Vance’s children, both girls, died during one 
Summer with diphtheria. 

Dr. Gillfillan went out as surgeon to Black Rock, during the war of 1812- 
15. A fever broke out among the soldiers, which was known as the “ Black 
Rock Fever,” and proved fatal in almost every case, until Dr. Gillfillan, by 
hard study night and day, discovered a cure and a preventive. He fur- 
nished the prescription to all the leading surgeons in the army, without re- 
ceiving any compensation therefor. Many of the men who had contracted 
the disease in the army took it home, and their families were attacked with 
it also. Hearing of Dr. Gillfillan’s great success in the treatment of it, they 
sent for him “from near and from far.” The father and aunt of Mr. Reed 
Emery (who lives in New Castle), then living at Harlansburg, in Scott 
township, were attacked by this disease, and cured by Dr. Gillfillan. 


Dr. Gillfillan was drowned in the Neshannock creek, at New Castle, just 
below Raney’s mill, June 17th, 1815, while helping haul a fishing seine. 
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A number of the leading men of the place were also in the party. Joseph 
Justice, now living in New Castle, nearly lost his life on the same occasion, 
while endeavoring to rescue the doctor. 

His death was deeply mourned by all who knew him, and those who 
were then living and were acquainted with him, still fondly cherish his 
memory. His remains lie in the old New Castle grave-yard. 

His widow, in 1821, was married to Benjamin Blackburn, who lived in 
Ohio, and the couple lived together fifty-four years. Mr. Blackburn died 
in 1875. His widow is now eighty-two years of age, and bids fair to live 
many years longer. In her life she has seen seven generations in the family, 
four now living. Her parents were named Patterson; her grandparents, 
Clendennin ; her great-grandparents, Colwell; her great-great-grandparents, 
More; and her great-great-great-grandparents, Sprucebank. Mrs. Black- 
burn (Gillfillan), was born March 25th, 1795. 

John Patterson came to the township in the Spring of 1801, and settled 
south of what is now Mount Jackson, on the farm now owned by Major 
James Patterson. During the Spring he built a cabin, made a small clear- 
ing, and planted some corn and potatoes, and went back after his family, 
which he brought out with him in the Fall. The family then consisted of 
his wife and four children—three girls and one boy; one of the girls, Eliza- 
beth, before mentioned as having afterward married Dr. Gillfillan. 

An old bear had his home in a large chestnut tree which stood on Mr. 
Patterson’s place, and while he was away after his family, bruin took a 
sudden notion that he wanted some corn, and acting on the subject, immedi- 
ately came down from his perch, and finished the corn-field completely, after 
it had grown a few inches. 

In those days they went to Beaver town to mill, packing their grists on 
horseback, it being before the Nesbit & Espy mill was built at Mount 
Jackson. 

Mr. Patterson was a wheelwright, and brought his tools along with him. 
For breaking corn he put up what was called a “hominy-block;” a log was 
hollowed, and a long sweep with an iron wedge driven in the end, rigged up 
with which to pound the corn. This was used for a number of years. For 
a sieve they stretched a sheep-skin they had brought along with them over 
a hoop, and punched holes through it. Though a very rude affair, it was 
used for some years. 

Mr. Patterson, after some time, put up a blacksmith shop. No coal was 
then known, but finally a bank was discovered near Lindsay Robinson’s 
place, and not knowing there was coal in his own neighborhood, Mr. Patter- 
son took a bag and went after coal to that bank, bringing it home on horse- 
back. 

The first chimney he built was of logs, and only extended a few feet from 
the ground. Near-by the coal bank was a sandstone quarry, and there Mr. 
Patterson procured stone, and hired a man named Thompson to build a 
second chimney for him. Thompson was afterward drowned while crossing 
the Beaver river, near Moravia. 

In the stone-quarry mentioned, rattlesnakes abounded in large numbers, 
and early in the Spring were very stupid and easily killed. 

The first table the Patterson family had, was an old chest, which was used 
for some time, and finally Mr. P. procured a couple of walnut boards, and with 
them made a table. He also made chairs, and some of them made sixty or 
seventy years ago are yet in use. Their first floor was simply the convenient 
one of earth, and their bedstead made of split chestnut timber, with feet in. 
Finally a puncheon floor was laid, a table and a cupboard manufactured, 
and other improvements made as fast as he could get to them. 


Robert Brewster came originally from Ireland, and settled in Washington 
county, Pa., where he was married. In the neighborhood of 1800, he came 
to what is now Little Beaver township, Lawrence county, and staid there 
until about 1806-8, when he removed to North Beaver, and located on one 
hundred acres of land which he bought. The farm is now owned by his 
son, Robert Brewster, who lives on a portion of the old Samuel Poak prop- 
erty. When Mr. Brewster was “coming through the wilderness,” he slept 
on the frosty ground, and exposed himself to such a degree that he contracted 
the rheumatism, which was finally the cause of his death. He died October 
22, 1850, in his eightieth year. 

The farm now owned by S. R. Vance was originally improved by Caleb 
Jones, who had squatted on it, thinking it was a vacant tract, which it finally 
proved not to be. Jones had ® grist-mill on the place, which he built previ- 
ous to 1812, and operated fora number of years, doing a large business. 
The mill was a log structure. Before Jones found out that he was not on a 
vacant tract (which was not till the Summer of 1838), he had made ar- 
rangements to build another mill, and had commenced to tunnel] the point 
of the hill, intending to put a mill-race through. The tunnel would have 
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been some ten or fifteen rods long, and he would have had a powerful fall of 
nearly eighty feet. He was obliged, however, to quit the place, as an owner 
had been found. Mr. Vance purchased a portion of. the tract in 1839, 
including the mill-site. He took the machinery out of the mill and put in 
a set of cards, and operated the carding-mill for about seven years. 

Mr. Vance’s grandfather, Robert Vance, was a major in the Revolutionary 
army, and served seven years. He at one time raised a company during the 
Revolution, and from their uniform they were called “ Bucktails.” From 
that circumscanée it is said that the Pennsylvania regimemt known as the 
“ Bucktails” during the rebellion, took its name. Robert Vance settled in 
Allegheny county after the Revolution, probably about 1790, and was from 
the Shenandoah Valley, in Virginia, which felt the shock of battle and the 
tramp of armed hosts during the late rebellion. 

Major Vance’s son, David Vance, was one of the notable river men of 
early times, and operated a keel-boat line between Pittsburgh and “ Lime- 
stone,” now Maysville, Kentucky—making occasional trips to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, New Orleans and other points on the rivers. His cousin, Aaron 
Hart, was his partner in business. Hart’s brother, John Hart, of New Jer- 
sey, was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Major Robert Vance commanded a battery at the battle of Brandywine, 
September 11, 1777, and used to tell that one of the brass guns was fired so 
fast that it became heated so hot as to blow molten metal from the mouth at 
every discharge. The gun is said to be on Bunker Hill monument, and upon 
it is an inscription tallying with the major’s version. It is probable that in 
firing, the shells scraped the metal so that at the muzzle it was rough and 
curled, but it seems impossible that it should melt, because it could not be 
charged, if such were the case, without probably bursting the gun. 

About 1830 a grist-mill was built on Hickory creek by Thomas Clelland, 
some distance above the old Jones’ mill, and nearly two miles below Mount. 
Jackson. It stood near the spot where the covered bridge now spans the 
creek. It was a three-story frame building with a stone basement, and was 
run till about 1851-52, when a flood in the creek washed away the old log 
dam, and the mill was never used afterward. A man named Wilson finally 
purchased an interest in the property, and built the stone abutments now 
standing, intending to build a horse-shoe dam and go on with the business. 
He never completed his work, however, and the mill stood as it was until 
about 1873-74, when it mysteriously caught fire and was burned down. 

James Fullerton came from Cumberland county, Pa., with his wife and a 
colored girl, in the Spring of 1801, and settled the farm where his son, 
Robert Fullerton, now lives. Mr. Fullerton had been here in 1800, and built 
a cabin. The first child born in the family was a daughter, Mary, since 
dead, whose birth occurred in the latter part of the year 1801. In 1802 
Mr. and Mrs. Fullerton went horseback across the mountains on a visit, and 
the jaunt was so hard on the babe, which they carried with them, that it 
did not grow any for a year or more, and was always weakly afterward. 
At that time the land where Allegheny now stands was a brushy plain, with 
but few houses scattered over it, and they were built of logs. 

Mr. Fullerton had several cows, and one day a huge panther undertook to 
capture a calf which was with them, but the cattle formed a circle around 
the calf, and by gradually moving ahead, at last reached home in safety, 
having kept the panther off by a formidable display of horns, which thwarted 
his bloodthirsty purpose. 

Jobn Sterrett bought seven acres of land of James Fullerton, about 1812- 
15, and started a tannery, but never made it profitable. Several others tried 
it, with a like result, until 1834, when Mr. Fullerton’s son Robert took it, 
and, with the exception of the time from about 1859 to 1865, has run it ever 
since very successfully. 

John and George Douglass came not long after Mr. Fullerton, and 
settled on a farm north of him. John Douglass afterward went to Peters- 
burg, Mahoning county, Ohio, and opened a tavern. The old John Douglass 
homestead is now owned by Daniel Davidson, and the George Douglass 
place by a man named Norwood. 

James Hope settled south of the Fullerton farm, about 1799 or 1800, his 
place running nearly to the present line between North Beaver and Little 


Beaver townships. 
COAL, IRON ORE, LIMESTONE, 


Fire clay, and oil, are found in the township, also occasional floating quan- 
tities of galena or lead ore. The latter does not abound in large quantities, 
so far as discovered. Along Hickory creek three veins of coal have been 
opened, the upper one about two feet thick, the next one three, and the next 
two. A fvurth vein is still lower down, near the level of the creek. The iron 
ore is found in several veins, and of three different qualities—the red, blue, 
and honey-comb. Petroleum is known to exist, in greater or less quantities, 
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in the Hickory-creek region. Coal banks are worked in various localities 
in the township. 
EARLY ROADS. 


Traces of the old Indian trail from Moravia to the village of Kush-kush- 
kee (Edenburg), are yet seen in a few places, and quite plainly on the farm 
of Samuel R. Vance, where it ran along the top of the ridge or “ back-bone,” 
for some distance between Hickory creek and the Big Run. 

The oldest road in the township which was cut through by white people, is 
the New Castle and Beaver road, commonly called the “ Beaver road.” This 
was opened as early as 1800, and crossed Hickory creek near its mouth, at 
the same place it does at present. It had nearly the same route, and ran 
along the bottom lands on the west side of the river. 

What is known as the “Small’s Ferry Road” was laid out very early, 
and was the first one in that part of the township. It was opened by Major 
Edward Wright, Bryce McGeehan, and others of the people then living, and 
crossed the Mahoning river at Small’s Ferry, which gave it name. This 
was previous to the war of 1812. People passing between Youngstown and 
Beavertown traveled the road, which was very crooked, and laid to a¢com- 
modate the settlers along the route. 

Previous to the time roads were cut through, the only paths were trails 
through the forest, or tfacks along which the trees were blazed so the people 
might not lose their way. These were especially the kind which the children 


had to follow in going and coming from school, sometimes two or three miles. 


away. 


MILITARY RECORD. 


REVOLUTIONARY WaRr.—William McCord, who afterward settled in North 
Beaver township, came originally from Ireland, and served several years in 
the Revolution. 

James Alsworth served a short time as a volunteer during the Revolution. 

Francis, John, James, Allen and William Nesbit all served in the Revo- 
lution. Allen was taken prisoner in General Gates’ celebrated campaign in 
South Carolina, and died in the hands of the British. He was said to have 
been poisoned. Francis was the only one who ever came ta Lawrence county. 

William Carson served two years in the American army, and was in the 
battles of Germantown and Brandywine. 

John Coleman was out in a few skirmishes. 

Jeremiah Bannon and Jacob Justice settled in North Beaver township, 
and were the only men who settled in it who had served in the Revolution. 

War or 1812.—At the commencement of this war a volunteer company 
was raised, probably by Captain John Fisher, of New Castle, and par- 
ticipated in the engagements in Canada, some of the men afterward vol- 
unteering to go on board Perry’s fleet during his memorable action on 
Lake Erie with the British fleet, September 10th, 1813. After Hull’s sur- 
render of Detroit in August, 1812, another company was raised and started 


for the seat of war, but learning they were not needed, the men returned. 


home. Besides these there were two drafts made for six months each. One 
company, principally from what was then North Beaver township, went to 
Erie on foot, carrying their guns and provisions. This was commanded by 
Captain David Clark, whose father settled in what is now Little Beaver town- 
ship. In 1815 a company was organized in North Beaver and Little Beaver 
townships, and furnished with arms, but was not called out, owing to the 
conclusion of peace shortly after. Of this company but four members are 
now living. 

Of those who went out in this war, the following are the names we have 
found : 

Asa Adams, William Rogers and James McKibben. 

Edward Wright had served as a captain of militia before the war, and 
during it served as major, going to Black Kock, &c. 

John and Thomas Williams were out at Erie. John Williams helped 
work Perry’s fleet over the bar. 

John Carson, now living, was out in the Winter of 1814 at Erie. 

Nathaniel and David White, sons of Nathaniel White, also went to Erie. 

John §., Benjamin and James Alworth went to Erie and Black Rock. 

SEMINOLE WAR IN FLor1pa—Capt. Francis Nesbit, now living at Mount 
Jackson, went out in a regiment from New Orleans, Louisiana, in 1835, and 
participated in the Seminole war. Mr. Nesbit was in New Orleans at the 
time, and enlisted from that place. His regiment was commanded by Colonel 
Persifer F. Smith, and the company he was in was commanded by Captain 
William Marks. Colonel Smith afterwards entered the regular army and 
died on the Western frontier. 

Miniria AND RIFLE CoMPANIES were organized after the war of 1812, 
and kept up for many years. In what was originally North Beaver town- 


ship, four militia companies (one battalion) were organized, and held their 
annual reviews usually at Mount Jackson, although ‘occasionally going to © 
Darlington, Beaver county, where they reviewed with another battalion, the 
two forming a regiment. These companies were known as “cornstalk mil- 
itia,” from the fact that they drilled with cornstalks and sticks. 

There were also four companies of volunteer riflemen—one from Eden- 
burg, one from Newburg, one from Mount Jackson and one from “Coon- 
town,” or Newport. These companies held their musters at Mount Jackson, 
and such occasions were grand gala days for the boys: The Mount Jackson 
company was calléed the “Jackson Guards,” and bad a uniform consisting of 
citizen’s blue coat, white pants, red sash, and white feather with red top, in 
the hat. The other rifle companies. were similarly uniformed. One of 
them was the “Marion Guards ;” another, commanded by Captain Archi- 
bald Reed, and a third commanded by Captain Kirk. The volunteer com- 
panies were named, and the militia companies numbered. The latter began 
training about 1837-38. 

War oF THE REBELLION.—North Beaver furnished a large number of 
men for different organizations during the rebellion. Among them was a 
company of sixty men, who enlisted for “three years or during the war,” 
which was afterwards known as Battery B, of the First Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery, (48d Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers). 


SCHOOLS. 


A school-house was built in 1802 or 1803, of round logs, and stood just 
across the line in Ohio, opposite the southwest corner of what is now Ma- 
honing township. A Methodist preacher named Ross taught in it. On the 
same ground a second house, also of logs, was built about 1818, and after- 
ward another one, which was a frame building, and used until about 1840, 
when the location was abandoned for school purposes. 

A log school-house was built on the Alsworth tract, the land now owned 
by Mrs. Hannah, about 1805-6. The first teacher was James Leslie. 

In the Mount Jackson neighborhood the first school-house was built about 
1802, near the site of Westfield Church. It was a log building, and had 
an old man for a teacher. His name is now forgotten. Bears were so 
thick that some of the families would not allow their children to attend after 
the first week, for fear some prowling beast might come upon them and 
render them forever oblivious to schools and schooling. Mrs. John Pat- 
terson was one of the prudent women of the times, and as she feared bears 
more than she did the Spirit of Darkness, she allowed her children to go but 
a few days. “Blazes” were cut on the trees for them to follow, there being 
no paths or roads through the woods. 

A school-house was built on John Patterson’s place about 1805-6, also of 
logs. Peter Boss, who boarded with Mr. Patterson, taught in it first, and 
Mrs. P.’s children had a much shorter distance to go. 

A school-house was built of round logs on what is now the Daniel David- 
son property, about 1810-12. The building was erected by the McCrearys, 
who before this had schools in their own houses. McCreary had a still- 
house near by, and during intermissions the teachers in the old school-house 
were accustomed ‘to go to the still and take their regular drams. This 
was indeed convenient, but such a practice among school-teachers to-day 
would ruin all their hopes of future prosperity, and fit them immediately for 
lives of degredation, while in those days nothing was thought strange in such 
a performance. 

Another school-house was built of hewed logs near the same spot, and James 
White taught in it. It was heated by a “ten-plate stove,” one of the first 
in the vicinity. 

A log school-house was built about 1806-7, near the Bethel United Pres- 
byterian Church, and was probably used afterward as a “session house” by 
the Bethel congregation. A man named Thomas McMullen taught in this 
building, but was not the first. His mother lived on a farm cornering on the 
southwest with the Fullerton farm. 

Another log school-house was built on the farm then owned by John and 
Archibald Stewart, and afterwards by Robert Fullerton. This was built about 
1804-5, and a man named Hassan taught in it. 

In 1875 there were fourteen schools in the township, with an enrollment 
of two hundred and eighty-four males, and two hundred and seventeen 
females, and an average attendance of three hundred and three. 


+ 


WESTFIELD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. —— 

Westfield Church is located in North Beaver township, one mile and 

a half west of Mount Jackson. It is the oldest church in the township. 

It was organized in the Spring of 1803, by a committee of the Presbytery 

of Erie. At its organization it consisted of twenty-two members, including 
thirteen families. | 
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The forming of a church in this community was first “talked over at a 
log-rolling, or the raising of a log house.” 

The ground upon which the church building now stands was donated for 
church and burial purposes in the year 1802, by Messrs. Charles and Walter 
Clark. 

Houses or Worsuip.—There have been erected on this ground, and 
near the same spot, no less than six different houses or places of worship. 
The first was a round-log cabin, 20x24 feet. The fathers built this in the 
year 1803-4. It was covered with clapboards; had puncheons for floor and 
seats, and was without either fire-place or stove. Before long the log church 
was too contracted to hold the congregation. This led the people at an 
early date to erect what was called “The Tent.”* 

In 1817 or 1818 steps were taken toward the building of a frame. church. 
This house was not finished till 1823. Its dintensions were 36x40 feet. It 
was heated with a ten-plate stove, and was quite comfortable in its arrange- 
ments, for that day. Money was exceedingly scarce about this time, and all 
the subscriptions for completing the house were either so many feet of boards, 
so many bushels of wheat, corn or rye, or so many gallons of whisky. The 
whisky subscriptions varied from three gallons up to fifteen gallons each. 

The congregation increasingy the frame building was soon too small to 
contain the worshipers. 

In the year 1829 it was resolved to build a new and more commodious 
house. After about three years of toils and difficulties and drawbacks, a 
large brick church, 45x70 feet, was completed. This was at that time con- 
sidered one of the finest houses of worship in this section of the country. 
But after thirty years it became somewhat dilapidated. 

In 1862 a frame church of more modern style was erected. This church 
was dedicated the 8th of January, 1863; and on the 8th of January, 1872, 
it accidentally caught fire, and was consumed to ashes. 

Before the embers of the burnt church were cold, it was resolved to 
rebuild; and on the 8th of January, 1873, just one year, to the day, after 
the burning of the former house, and just ten years, to the day, after its 
dedication, the present house was dedicated to the worship and service of the 
living God. Its dimension are 45x85 feet. It is a frame building, and 
finished inside with natural woods. It is Gothic in its architure; has stained- 
glass windows, and is heated by furnaces underneath. It has a spire and 
Meneely bell; contains two vestibules, and a lecture and session-room. It is 
better arranged, more commodious, and much more handsome than any of 
its numerous predecessors. 

PastTors.—Since its organization, or during almost three-quarters of 
century, Westfield has only had five pastors. The first was the Rev. Nich- 
olas Pittinger. He labored in this church one-half of his time, from Octo- 
ber 24, 1804, until September, 13, 1809. The Rev. James Wright, the 
second pastor, began his labors, for half the time, June 26,1816. In 1831 
he gave up Poland congregation, his other charge, and gave Westfield all 
his time. His health failing, he resigned January 12, 1842, after a pastorate 
of nearly twenty-six years. March 30, 1843, he entered into the heavenly 
rest. His remains lie buried close by the spot where he so long preached the 
Gospel of Christ. 

The next pastor was the Rev. Algernon Sydney MacMaster. His pastor- 
ate continued from April 12, 1843, till November 9, 1854. Since then Dr. 
MacMaster has been pastor of the Poland Presbyterian Church. The Rev. 
Thomas B. Scott was pastor from September 8, 1857, till June 19, 1860. 
He is at present preaching near Galesburg, Illinois. 

The fifth pastor is the Rev. Wm. M. Taylor. He was ordained and 
installed by the Presbytery of Beaver (now Shenango), June 12th, 1861. 
For sixteen years he has ministered to the congregation of Westfield. He 
is now the longest-settled pastor, with one or two exceptions, in the county. 

Expers, DEAcons AND MEMBERSHIP.—This church has been served by 
twenty-four elders since its organization. Most of these have gone to meet 
with the elders around the throne. Since the year 1840 it has also had a 
Board of Deatons. 

Some idea of the numbers and growth of the church membership may be 
gained from the following figures: At the organization in 1803, as already 
noted, the membership was 22; in 1815, it was 100; in 1838, it was 165; in 
1848, it was 183; in 1854, it was 185; in 1860, it was 215; and in 1876, it 
was 360. It should be remembered that during all these years many 
moved to the West; many others were dismissed to aid in forming other, 
more recent, neighboring congregations ; and a great part of two generations 
have gone up to swell the numbers of the Church triumphant. 

Westfield has never been blessed with any very remarkable revivals of 


*“ The Tent” was constructed of lumber sufficiently large to cover the ministers‘from 
the sun and storms, while the congregation sat on logs under the trees. 


religion. The people have enjoyed a number of “times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord,” but the growth of the church has been rather by 
frequent and regular additions, than by large numbers at long intervals. 
During the last fifteen years there has been an average annual increase of 
eighteen members on profession, and ten on certificate. That is, twenty- 
eight in all, each year. We cannot make this record complete, without 
stopping to say, thanks be to “God, that giveth the increase.” 1 Cor., 3, 7. 
The church has also grown in her benevolent contributions and spiritual 
activities. The pastor is liberally supported, and hundreds of dollars are 
given each year to aid in various missionary operations. The Sabbath-school 
numbers three hundred and fifty members. There aré at present connected 
with. the church, a Young Men’s Christian Association, a Ladies’ Missionary 
Society, and eight regular prayer meetings. : 
Rev. William M. Taylor, pastor. 


BETHEL UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Is the second in age in the township, and must have been organized 
about 1805-6. It was originally organized as a Seceder pr Associate Pres- 
byterian Congregation, and its first meetings held in William and John 
Truesdell’s barn. Rev. David R. Imbrie was the first minister, and became 
their first settled pastor. He had charge for a long term, and his work 
was suddenly ended by his death, which occurred from heart disease, while 
on his way to church. 

The second pastor was Rev. John W. Harsha; the third, Rev. Samuel 
Alexander, and the fourth, Rev. J. 8. Dice, who is the present pastor. 

The first eiders were Bryce McGeehan, Nathaniel Hammill, Thomas 
Hogg (or Hoge), and, possibly, Robert Caldwell. John Hammill and 
William Miller were also early elders, and afterward came to the United 
Presbyterian congregation at Mount Jackson, where they finally died. 

During Rev. Mr. Alexander’s pastorate, a Sabbath-school was organized. 

Their first church was a cheap log building, erected a year or two after 
their organization. They probably used the old school-house as a room 
in which to hold their “session-meetings.” 

Their second church was a frame building, erected about 1816-17. It 
stood a long time, and finally gave place to the neat frame church now occu- 
pied by the congregation. 


VILLAGE OF MOUNT JACKSON. 


This town was laid out by John Nesbit, on his share of the old farm, 
about 1815. It was named in honor of General Andrew Jackson, who had 
on the 8th of January of that year, gained a signal victory over the British 
troops under General Packenham, at New Orleans, in which battle the 
British leader was killed. 

The first house on the town plat was built by William Henry, who had 
been living on Hickory creek, west of the place where Dr. Allen Nesbit now 
lives, and had kept a store-there. When the town was laid out, he removed 
to it, built a house, and opened his store in it. 

George Eccles began blacksmithing soon afterward, and was the first 
blacksmith in the village. 

Joseph Hughes probably had the first wagon-shop, and Robert McCand- 
less opened the next one. 

Benjamin Wells started the shoemaking business, and Samuel Lane a 
descendant of the Finns, who, in company with the Swedes, settled in Dela- 
ware, in 1638), came at nearly the same time. Lane was a tall, slim man, 
and exceedingly polite. 

Matthew A. Calvin built the second house in town, and opened a tavern. 
He had been teaching school previous to this, in New Castle. He was 
a lame man, and had his tavern built very soon after Mount Jackson 
was laid out. He had a son who afterwards became a physician, and went to 
Mercer county. Calvin kept the tavern about twenty years, and finally 
went also to Mercer county. 

All the early taverns kept bars; and a well-known gentleman, who at one 
time had a tavern in the place, agreed to sign the pledge, and quit selling 
liquor at his house, if the people would buy the stock he had on hand, and 
pay him for it. This they did, and emptied the liquor out on the snow, and 
tried to burn it. It was fire-proof, however, and the boys who were fond of 
their cups, came and ate the snow to get the whisky out of it! 

Robert Tait came to Mount Jackson about 1831, and in 1835 moved into 
the house where he now lives, and opened a tavern, and also carried on the 
hatting business. Before he came, William Miller had a shop also, and 
worked at the hatting business, but finally discontinued it. Mr. Tait car- 
ried it on a number of years, making several varieties of hats, from fur to 
silk. Miller never made silk hats. \Journeymen hatters were always kept 
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at work. For one year David McConahy worked at the business with 
Mr. Tait. 

Mr. Tait’s father, Sumuel Tait, came from Ireland, and in 1809 or ’10 
located on the farm now owned by Joseph Dickson. Mr. Tait was the first 
settler on the place. 

A post-office was established at Mount Jackson about 1817, with William 
Henry as the first postmaster. Before the office was established it was ne- 
cessary to go to New Castle for mail, that being the nearest post-office, and 
five miles distant. Mount Jackson was laid out purposely to secure a post- 
office. The second postmaster was John Ferguson, Esq., and since him those 
who have held the position are Dr. Robert McClelland, James Shearer, 
Thomas Clelland (or Cleland), John L. Hayes, George Cooper, and Robert 
Tait, the latter being the present incumbent. 

The first physician in the place was a mineral doctor,* named Robert 
Smith. Following him came Dr. Robert McClelland, also a mineral doctor. 
Dr. McClelland was an old school-mate of Dr. Allen Nesbit, and was persuaded 
by him to come to the place. Dr. Nesbit began practicing on the Botanic or 
Thompsonian system, while Dr. McClelland was at the place, and has kept 
up his practice until within the past ten or fifteen years. The Doctor has 
always been very successful. 

A log school-house was built about 1815-16, where Louis Etter’s wagon- 
shop now stands, and was the first one in the town. The ground was re- 
served by John Nesbit for school purposes when he laid out the town. 

The first tannery in the vicinity was built half a mile south of the town, 
about 1822, by John Justice, who afterward removed to Ohio. Another was 
built about 1832 by William Alcorn. This was in town, and stood on the 
ground now occupied by the tannery of Henry Weyman. 

John Camblin has a planing-mill a short distance east of town, which was 
built in 1875. 

John “Young, living near Norristown, Pennsylvania, purchased the sol- 
dier’s warrant for the farm now owned partly by Rev. Richard M. Bear’s 
father. Jacob Bear was the first actual settler on it, in 1825. Previous to 
this, other persons had “squatted ” on the place, but none of them had a title. 

Mr. Young never came to the county. He finally died, and his widow 
married a Mr. Moorhead, father of General J. K. Moorhead, of Pittsburgh ; 
and two brothers of the latter, living in Philadelphia. 

In 1876 the population of Mount Jackson was one-hundred and forty- 
two. The town is located on the summit of one of the highest hills in the 
neighborhood, having a steep descent on the west and south towards Hickory 
creek, and stretching off on a comparative plane towards the east and north. 
The place contains several stores, and has some neat and cosy residences and 
a substantial school building, the latter being in the north part of town. It 
is the house originally erected by the members of the Free Presbyterian 
Church. 


UniTep PRESBYTERIAN CHuRcH aT Mount Jacxson.—About the year 
1820 or 1822 there were in the vicinity of Mount Jackson a number of 
persons who had elsewhere been members or adherents of what was then 
called the “Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America.” 
These persons occasionally secured the services of itinerant ministers, who 
would preach a day or two at a time in a barn or private house to those who 
were disposed to attend. From such small beginnings, in the course of two 
or three years, a congregation of perhaps twenty-five members was organized. 

About this time the services of a missionary—one John Norwood—recently 
from Ireland, were secured for one-third of his time. After serving for one 
year in this capacity, he was settled in the Spring of 1826 as permanent 
pastor for one-third of his time. 

At that time there were, perhaps, thirty or thirty-five members. Among 
these the names most prominent were the Millers, Chambers, Kyles, Ham- 
mils, Dayidsons, Alcorns, Blackburns, &c. 

During the Summer of 1825 the first church building was erected. It was 
a frame. Mr. Norwood resigned his charge in 1833, and for four years sub- 
sequently the congregation was without a pastor. 


In October, 1837, Mr. John Neil, a young man from Washington county, 
Pa., who had just finished his theological studies, became pastor and remained 
until about the beginning of the year 1860. Under his pastoral care the 
congregation increased from thirty-five members to one hundred and forty, 
and became able to support a pastor for his whole time. 

In 1857 a new frame church building, 40 by 50 feet, was erected at a cost 
of between two or three thousand dollars. This building is still occupied by 
the congregation. 


In the year 1858, at the consummation of the union between the Associate 


* Probably these men were Allopathists, 


and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Churches, this congregation, in 
common with all others in the Associate Reformed Church, became a United 
Presbyterian Church. 

After Mr. Neil gave up the charge, the congregation was without a pastor 
for over a year, when the Rev. Cyrus Cummins became pastor, and for eight 
years faithfully performed the duties devolving upon him. He then resigned 
his charge, leaving the congregation much the same as when he became 
pastor. 

After an interval of about one year the present pastor, Rev. H. R. 
McClelland, having finished his course in Allegheny Seminary, took charge 
of the congregation in October, 1870. Since that date, although the con- 
gregation has suffered from an unusual mortality among its leading members, 
yet it has increased in numbers and good works. In 1870 there were 160 
members ; now (1877) there are more than 200. In 1870 about $1,200 were 
raised for all purposes ; now there are $1,600 or $1,700 raised. 

The building occupied by this congregation is located half a mile south of 
the village, on the south side of Hickory creek. 


Tar Free PRespyTeRIAN CHURCH was organized in 1846. For some 
years previous to that time, there had been a strong anti-slavery sentiment 
prevailing in the minds of quite a number of the members of the, Presby- 
terian Church at Westfield. The views and feelings of the anti-slavery 
party were strongly opposed by the pastor, Rev. Algernon Sydney McMaster, 
and other members of the Westfield Church. That opposition, together with 
the action of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which met 
at Cincinnati in the Spring of 1845, on the subject of slavery, were the 
chief causes which induced the anti-slavery party to withdraw from the fel- 
lowship of the Westfield Church. The new organization numbered about 
fifty members in full communion. Rev. J. D. Whelan, Rev. Wells Bush- 
nell and Rev. George McElhany were the successive pastors in the order 
in which they are named ; and John Davidson, William Alsworth, William 
McClelland, 8. D. Clarke, James Gailey and Ebenezer Byers were ruling 
elders. 

The civil war which followed the secession of the Southern States, having 
resulted in the abolition of slavery, and the action of the general assemblies 
of the Presbyterian Church, which met in 1864, 1865 and 1866, having, in 
some good measure, removed the causes of the separation, the members of 
the Free Church almost unanimously resolved to dissolve.their organization 
and unite with other sister churches. The above resolution was adopted in 
June, 1866, after having maintained their organization for nearly twenty 
years. Nearly all the members went back to the church from which they 
had separated. 


MerHopist Episcopan Cuurcu.—The pioneer Methodist, at Mount 
Jackson, was Jacob Bear, who came from Northumberland county, Pa., 
with his family, in 1825. Mr. Bear was born in the Buffalo Valley, in 
Union county. 

Through Mr. Bear’s efforts, a class was organized at Mount Jackson 
about 1838, by Rev. Rufus Parker. Rev. S. P. Hempstead was then with ‘ 
Mr. Parker on the circuit. Previous to the organization of the class, meet- 
ings were held as early as 1828 at Mr. Bear’s house. Mr. Bear was one of 
the first Associate Judges of Lawrence county, the other being Charles T. 
Whippo. . 

When the Methodist class was organized, its first leader was Richard M. 
Bear, and William Marrs was the second. Some of the members of this 
class were Jacob Bear and wife, Charles, Richard M. and William Bear (in 
fact, most of the family), Robert Tait and wife, Mrs. Martha Tait, Thomas 
B. Tait, William Marrs, and a number of others who have since moved 
away. This class was organized some three or four years before the church 
was built. A Sabbath-school was organized early, and has been kept up 
most of the time since. 

The church, a frame building, was erected about 1842, on land purchased 
from John Nesbit, who laid out the town. It has since been repaired and 
remodeled, and is yet standing. The present membership is about eighty. 


Several men who have since been leading men in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in other places, first joined it at this place. Four ministers have 
gone forth from among the original members of this church—Revs. Richard 
M., William and Charles Bear, and T. B. Tait. é 


Since Mr. Parker’s time the pastors have been nearly as follows: Revs. 
John Luccock and S. W. Ingraham, who remained two years; Thos. Stubbs 
and D. W. Vorce, two years; John W. Hill and John R. Lyon, one year; 
Henry Winans, two years; John Graham, two years; William Monks, two 
years ; S. L. Wilkinson, one year; Thomas Radcliffe, one year; T. G. Me- 
Creary; Stephen Hurd, one year; 8. K. Paden, one year; J. G. Thompsor 
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two years; J. B. Grover, one year; D. A. Crowell, one year; Wm. Bram- 
field, three years; Louis Wick, two years; Richard M. Bear, the present 
pastor. If these are not in their exact order, they are very near it, and 
probably all are named who have ministered to the congregation. Many of 
these preachers are dead, and the rest are scattered through various parts of 
the land. 

MORAVIA. 

Here is the site of the old Moravian missions, founded in 1770, and origi- 
nally located on the broad bottom-land on the east side of the river. It is 
said that when the missionaries and their converts were coming up the Bea- 
ver they passed, near where Newport now stands, a village of Indian maidens 
who were all single, and pledged never to marry. The village was 
moved from the east to the west side of the river, because the former 
locality was too low and unhealthy. The western town stood a short distance 
north of the present Moravia station, and there the Moravians staid until 
1773, when they removed to the Tuscarawas Valley, in Ohio.* 

Long after the Christian Indians had left the locality, and after subsequent 
Indian troubles, the region was again settled by whites, and this time per- 
maueutly. 

About 1798 William Forbes settled just below the present village, and 
built a grist-mill ard a saw-mill on the Beaver river. The mills were built 
in the latter part of the year 1800 or early in 1801. They were rude struc- 
tures of logs, and the first in the neighborhood. The grist-mill had one run 
of stone, and the bolting-machine was run by a crank turned by hand. Mr. 
Forbes operated the mill for sometime, and it was finally abandoned and 
none ever built on the spot afterward. The dam was nearly half a mile 
above the mill, and the construction of it and the digging of the mill-race 
must have required an immense amount of labor. Mr. Forbes held the 
office of Justice of the Peace, and died sometime before the war of 1812. 

James Alsworth came from Franklin county, Pa., in November, 1804, 
with his wife and six children, and located on the farm lately owned by 
James McMillan, and since sold to Shaffer. Three children were 
born in the family after they arrived. The youngest of the six children 
who came with their parents was William Alsworth, now living at Moravia. 
James Alsworth settled a two-hundred-acre tract and made the first improve- 
ments upon it. Of thesix children who came originally, William is the only 
one living. Those born afterward, three girls, are all living. 

The village of Moravia was laid out by David W. D. Freeman, about 
1863-64, soon after the Beaver railway was opened for travel. ‘The place 
has at present about fifty inhabitants. There are in the village one store, 
one blacksmith-shop, one shoe-shop, one carpenter-shop, one wagon-shop, and 
one grist-mill, the latter built some sometime previous to the year 1830, by 
Messrs. Robinson and Phillips. 

The town has a fine location on the hill above the river, commanding a 
view both up and down the stream and across the fertile “ bottoms” on the 
eastern shore. The Erie and Pittsburgh railway affords shipping and trav- 
eling facilities, and the town, though yet small, has a wide future before it, 
in which to become equal in importance to its sister towns in. the county. 


HICKORY TOWNSHIP. 


The township bearing the above name was erected from the eastern part 
of Neshannock township some time during the Winter of 1859-60, the exact 
date not being given on the records. It comprises an area of about nine 
thousand eight hundred acres, and is rich in both agricultural and mineral 
resources, the latter being a prominent feature. It is watered by the Big 
Neshannock creek and its tributaries, on all of which there is extensive 
water-power, which may be easily utilized. The principal branch of the 
Neshannock in the township, is East Brook, or what was formerly known as 
Huttebaugh or Hettenbaugh Run. On this stream there are, in the dis- 
tance of about three and a-half miles, no less than seven dams, in some 
instances located not more than twenty or thirty rods apart. 

The coal found in the township is of excellent quality, but the vein is quite 
thin, and in some places hardly paying to work on that account, and having 
the additional disadvantage of a bad roof. Enough, however, is mined 
for local use, and a considerable quantity is taken to New Castle. The glass- 
works at Croton get the coal which they use from a bank just outside the 
city limits, on the Harlansburg road, and consider it the best for their pur- 
pose. In other lodalities a very fine quality of coal for blacksmith’s use is 
found. It will readily. be seen, therefore, that the deposit of coal beneath 


*See History of First Presbyterian Church of New Castle, 
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the surface of the township, though comparatively ‘small beside that of other 
localities, is one of the most important factors in the growth and prosperity 
of the neighborhood in which it is found. 

Iron ore is also found in paying quantities along the Neshannock creek, 
but the same disadvantages attend its development which are met in opening 
the coal veins, or at least some of them. It lies generally close to the 
surface, and in taking it out the land is broken to a greater or less extent, 
rendering it unfit for agricultural purposes. On account of these draw- 
backs comparatively little is done toward Bringing out in full the resources 
the township possesses in this line. The ore is of a good quality, and known 
as the “blue ore.” 

The surface of the township is more or less hilly and broken, owing to the 
many streams which flow through it, and the summits of the highest hills or 
ridges are probably three hundred feet above the Neshannock creek. The 
creek forms the boundary between the townships of Hickory and Neshan- 
nock. The New Castle and Franklin railway passes along the left bank of 
the creek, until it reaches East Brook station, where it crosses on a wooden: 
truss bridge. Along the creek is found some most romantic scenery. In 
places the channel is narrowed down to a rocky gorge, with precipitous 
overhanging piles of sandstone frowning upon the valley, their sides and 
summits covered with a dense growth of hemlock, and an occasional gloomy- 
looking ravine, affording greater solemnity and loneliness, which is hardly 
surpassed in its effect anywhere. The rock is sandstone, and generally piled 
up in thin and broken strata, caused by some mighty upheaval, although in 
a few localities the strata are thicker and afford very good building-stone. 
They rest usually on a lower stratum of shale, or slaty fragments, approach- 
ing the coal measures. 


Springs are numerous and constant; timber is abundant; desirable build- 
ing sites are found in almost every locality; the lover of‘the beautiful in 
nature can have his most exquisite taste gratified; the manufacturer finds 
every facility for promoting his business in its various branches; the health 
of the community is excellent; schools and churches of the best charac- 
ter serve to immense advantage in furthering the social, moral and intel- 
lectual standing of an already prosperous and refined people ; numerous and 
costly improvements evince the taste and refinement of the inhabitants; the 
student of geology and history finds his research amply rewarded ; and, taking 
into consideration these manifold advantages, with others we have not space 
to mention, the township may be classed as one of the first in the county. 

The township contains the village of Eastbrook, and the station of the 
same name on the New Castle and Franklin railway. The railway was 
completed in 1874, and affords ample facilities for shipping the products of 
the neighborhood, both agricultural and mineral. 

The territory within the township was formerly a part of Mercer county, 
and, in gathering our inforination from pioneers and their descendants, it 
has been a noticeable fact that memory clings to the days when they be- 
longed to the county named for the gallant Hugh Mercer. With equal 
pride should they be able to look upon their county as it exists under its 
present name, for the brave commander, who in his last moments said to his 
men, “Don’t give up the ship,” deserves as great a tribute as the Revolu- 


tionary hero. 


In a few localities limestone is quarried, but is not of sufficiently good 

quality to be used as a building-stone. A lime-kiln is operated a short dis- 
ance from the city limits of New Castle, on the Harlansburg road, and was 

first put in operation a number of years ago. The stone has a blueish cast, 
and is by no means equal to that found in greater quantities in other portions 
of the United States. It is used for fluxing purposes in blast furnaces. 

Sandstone is the principal rock found in the county, and is utilized for 
building purposes, and also ground up and used in the manufacture of win- 
dow glass. The sandstone deposit in Hickory township is extensive, and 
forms the principal foundation. 

The coal used by the Croton glass-works is taken from a bank on the Har- 
lansburg road, and was opened by Michael Ryan in 1870, on land belonging 
to Anthony Henderson. It is now worked by Ryan & Kennedy. The vein 
averages about two feet in thickness, and the coal is said to be the only 
kind in the neighborhood which can be successfully used in the manufacture 
of glass. 

The first coal-bank opened in the vicinity was worked about 1830. A con- 
siderable number of persons have been engaged in the business, and a few 
banks have been worked out. Messrs. Taylor, Young & McCreary have ta- 
ken out large quantities in the neighborhood of the present Ryan & Kennedy 
bank, and other parties have at different times been interested in the same 
locality. The coal veins increase in thickness as they trend northward, and 
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reach the maximum thickness somewhere in the neighborhood of Stoneboro, 
Mercer county. They also dip to the south on about the same grade as the 
beds of the different streams. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


In the year 1798, Robert Gormley, originally from the land of the sham- 
rock, settled on the farm now owned by John H. Gormley. ‘He left Ireland 
a year or two previous, and worked for a time “east of the mountains.” 
While in the eastern part of the State, he witnessed a transaction between a 
Revolutionary soldier and a person to whom the soldier sold a tract of land, 
donated him by the State for his services during the war. The price paid 
for the land was a quart of whiskey, the hero of Revolutionary fields con- 
sidering that worth more than the land, which he said was “somewhere out 
West, but didn’t know exactly where.” The tract thus cheaply disposed of 
embraced five hundred acres. 

Mr. Gormly also purchased five-hundred acres, which was divided among 
his brothers, John and Thomas, who had followed him from Ireland—Wil- 
liam Patton and himself—making one-hundred and twenty acres each. The 
price paid was fifty cents per acre. Mr. Gormley built a hewed log-house, 
twenty by twenty-two feet, in 1804, and it was considered a very remarkably 
fine house for the time. It stood until the Fall of 1869. 

The tract of five-hundred acres which Mr. Gormley took up is now owned 
by the following parties, viz: John H. Robert and Samuel Gormley, Robert 
Speer, John Green, Alexander Stewart, John Carr and Hugh B. Patton, all 
but the latter liying on the tract, and Mr. Patton lives on a tract adjoining. 
School-house “number five” also occupies a portion of the tract. The land is 
equal to any in the township. 

Robert Gormly was married in 1807-08, to Sarah Hammond, of Wash- 
ington county, and John Gormley married her sister Elizabeth. The first 
birth in the Gormley family was probably that of Martha, daughter of John 
Gormley, about 1809. The first deaths were also in that family, two sons 
and a daughter dying during the year 1822. 

The first road through the neighborhood was what is known as the Har- 
lansburgh road. Previous to its being laid out, the only highways were zig- 
zag paths through the woods, following the best routes they could around 
hills and across streams—the latter always being forded. 

Grain was carried to mill on pack-saddles, and Mr. Gormley often “ packed” 
corn from Beaver town, where he paid a dollar a bushel for it. 

Wheat could not be raised to any extent for some time, on account of the 
great numbers of squirrels, deer, “ ground hogs,” and other animals which 
came into the fields and destroyed the crops. Deer were so tame that they 
would come. into a wheat field in broad daylight, and had to be repeatedly 
driven off. John H. Gormley speaks of driving off nine at a time on one 
occasion, when a boy. Wild turkeys were also exceedingly plenty, and in 
the fall of the year created sad havoc among the fields of buckwheat. 

The first. metal plow in the neighborhood was owned by Francis Irvin, 
(or Irwen), and Robert Gormley had the second one. The plows in use 
before these had wooden mould-boards, and a paddle was carried to clean 
the plow at the end of every furrow. The harrows also had wooden teeth, 
and both plows and harrows were rude and clumsy affairs compared with 
the vastly improved implements of the present, although they answered 
their purpose, and their owners were content, knowing of no better ones. 

The history of each pioneer family in this region is identical with that of 
all the others in its general details. The same trials and hardships were 
undergone by every one, and the only variety in the history of these families 
is the fact that they were usually from different places, and settled in dif. 
ferent localities, and some became afterward more prominent than others in 
building up the interests of the new country in which they had cast their 
lot. But each had his allotted portion of work to accom plish, and all alike 
bore bravely the exigencies of the times—the scanty means of living, the 
slow process of accumulating worldly goods in the vast wilderness, the nar- 
rowed limits of the social circle, and everything which made a part of the 
history of their lives. Yet we venture to say they were more closely identi- 
fied, each with the best interests of the others, and worked nearer as a unit 
to keep the feebly-pulsating heart of the settlement alive, and make its fu- 
ture prosperous, than the majority of communities do at the present day. 

Robert Gormley died March 26th, 1858, at the ripe old age of eighty-six 
years, and sleeps by the side of Sarah, his wife, in the old Neshannock 
graveyard, his wife having died on the 18th of June, 1853, at the age of 
sixty-five years. Though sixteen years her husband’s junior, she made him 
a loving and exemplary wife for forty-four years. It can be said of both of 
them that their work was well done while sojourning on this lower sphere, 
and when the days of their probation were ended they responded cheerfully 
and willingly to the summons of that destroyer of humanity, he who is “no 


respecter of persons,” and who makes all people finally aware that their 
bodies are but mortal. 

John Gormley died December 27th, 1848, aged seventy-nine years, and 
his wife, Elizabeth, followed him March 27th, 1858, aged seventy-four. 
Between the ages of these two there was a difference of fifteen years. 

William Patton was originally from Ireland, and settled first in Center 
county, Pennsylvania. From there,he came to Lawrence (then Mercer) 
county, and settled on a portion of the Robert Gormley tract. When he 
came from Center county he had a horse and an ox harnessed together to 
haul his goods. Mr. Patton and the Gormley’s afterward donated ten acres 
each to Thomas Speer, in order to get him to settle near them.. Mr. Speer 
was from South Carolina, and came to Hickory township about 1805-6. He 
lived to a very old age, and died within a few years past. 

Sometime during the year 1802 Samuel McCreary came from the Buffalo 
Valley, in Union county, in the eastern part of the State, and located on the - 
place now owned by Mrs. Banks, on the east side of Neshannock creek, 
about two miles northwest of the present village of Eastbrook. He was the 
first settler on the place, and made the, first improvements. He built a 
round-log house, and lived in it with his wife and one child, Enoch Mc- 
Creary, who was but two years of age when his father came to the county. 
Mr. McCreary’s brother, Thomas, accompanied him, and they each took up 
a tract of one hundred acres. Shortly after their settlement Thomas Mc- 
Creary died, and his was consequently one of the first deaths in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Samuel McCleary was out several times to Erie during the war of 1812 
-15. He eventually became the owner of some six hundred acres of land 
in the vicinity of the place where he settled, chiefly lying along the Neshan- 
nock creek. He died shortly before the breaking out of the Southern rebel- 
lion. The McCrearys were originally from Ireland, emigrating from that 
country at some period subsequent to the war for independence between the 
American Colonies and Great Britain. " He was the father of ten children, 
four of whom are yet living. The first birth in his family after he came to 
Lawrence county was that of his daughter Betsey, about 1804. In 1806 
another daughter, Sarah, was born, and in 1808 a son, Thomas, yet living on 
a farm in Neshannock township, opposite the one in Hickory township 
where Mr. McCreary first settled. A younger son, William McCreary, is 
also living in Neshannock township. 

Robert Simonton, who lived for a number of years in Hickory township, 
settled originally on the Shenango river, in Neshannock township. He was 
out during the war of 1812, and went to Erie. He died about 1853-54, at 
an advanced age. 

John C. Wallace, also a soldier of 1812, having served as captain of mil- 
itia at that time, was an early settler in the southeast part of Hickory town- 
ship, and is still living on his place. 

Thomas Patterson, who has lived near Eastbrook since 1842, is a son of 
James Patterson, who came from County Armagh, Ireland, and settled in 
1822 in what is now Big Beaver township when that territory was a part of 
Beaver county. 

Jacob Baker settled near Mr. Wallace, in the southeast part of Hickory 
township, and was a soldier of 1814. He lived in the county in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty years, a part of which time he resided in New Castle. 

Abel McDowell came from Westmoreland county early, and lived for 
several years with his uncle, Thomas Fisher. He afterwards located in the 
northwest part of Hickory, on a tract now owned by M. K. McDowell. He 
was the first actual settler on the place. 


About 1812-15, George Hinkson came from Chester county and located 
in Washington county, where he staid till about 1817, when he removed to 
Belmont county, Ohio. There he lived for eleven years, or until 1828, when 
he again packed up his worldly goods and came back to the Keystone State, 
this time locating in Hickory township, on a five-hundred-acre tract, now 
owned by his son, Aaron Hinkson, and others. The land had been formerly 
owned by Jonas Preston, of Philadelphia, who was an uncle of Mrs. Hink- 
son, and willed the property to her. 1t had passed through several hands 
from the original patentee. 


All the lands in the township are “donation lands,” and the fact that the 
territory was not settled until a comparatively late day, is attributable to 
that circumstance. J 


But few of the original patentees ever located in the country, and the 
land at that time was deemed too far away to be reached. Other parties 
buying up the donation tracts, and using their endeavors to hasten the settle- 
ment of the region, including them, deserve the honor of promoting the 
advancement of this part of the country, for it was mainly through their 
efforts that it was settled at all. It was not, however, until the completion 
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of the Erie Extension Canal that the growth of any part of the western 
portion of the State became marked; but since that time the development 
has steadily and generally gone forward. 

Samuel Casteel, a veteran of the second war with Great Britain, came 
from Allegheny county in 1816, and located near the Neshannock creek, 
southeast of the present Eastbrook station. He has by his industry and 
frugality amassed considerable property, and, though over eighty years of 
age, the sound of martial music, or the strains produced by a more preten- 
tious band of brass instruments, awakens the old military fire within him, 
and recalls to his mind the scenes and incidents during the strife of more 
than sixty years ago. Again he sees himself participating in the dreary 
march, the sharp skirmish, and the fiercer battle, and the days of his youth 
seem spread in all their variety before him. His cherished partner was 
called from him a few years since, and he awaits calmly the sound of the 
trumpet which calls him, not to scenes of bloodshed, but haply to the 
presence of the loved and lost who have preceded him to that unknown 
“beyond.” 

John McKnight, Thomas Glass and John Stunkard came from near 
Pittsburgh, in the year 1825, and purchased a five-hundred-acre tract. The 
McKonights and Stunkards still reside on the old homestead. These persons 
were the first actual settlers on the tract, although two or three squatters had 
been there before them. One of these squatters was a roving character 
named Chair, who did little else than hunt. 


CHURCHES. 


The Covenanters or Reformed Presbyterians organized about 1818, and 
held their first meeting in William Patton’s barn. Rev. William Gibson 
presided at the organization, and also took charge of the congregation as its 
first pastor. After the first meeting in the barn, they held “tent meetings ” 
in a rude structure made of corner posts and roof, and fit only for warm- 
weather worship. The “tent” was put up principally for the use of the 
minister, while the congregation occupied log seats in front of it. The original 
congregation was small, and was made up of people coming, in most cases, 
from quite a distance, as the only members of the denomination in the im- 
mediate vicinity were the Pattons, Wilsons and Speers. Their first church 
was a rude log building, about twenty-two by twenty-four feet in dimensions, 
and covered with a shingle roof, being about the first roof of the kind in the 
neighborhood. 

About 1833 a frame church was commenced near “the site of the old one, 
and finished some two years later. This building was burned down at ten 
o'clock on the morning of the 14th of April, 1867, the fire being caused by 
a spark from the chimney falling on the dry roof and lodging under the 
curled end of a shingle. 

A building committee was at once appointed, consisting of James Carr, 
James Reynolds, S. S. Gormley, James Ellis and Robert McKnight, and 
work was immediately begun on a new structure—the fine brick church 
now standing. Just one year from the day the old church was burned, or 
April 14, 1868, the first sermon in the new building was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Martin. 

In the Fall of 1868 or 1869, owing to considerable trouble having been 
previously experienced in securing preachers, and being only occasionally 
supplied, the church changed to a United Presbyterian congregation, since 
which time it has prospered finely. 

Rev. W. E. Shaw, present pastor, installed January 18, 1876. 

The lot on which the old church stood, and most of which is now used for 
burial purposes, was donated for church purposes by William Patton, and 
he was probably the first, or some of his family were, to be buried in the 
enclosure. The old tent and the log church stood in the lot, but the present 
brick church stands just outside, in the edge of a fine grove. Both church 
and graveyard are located on a slight eminence, the location being an exceed- 
ingly fine one. 

There is no stone to mark the last resting-place of William Patton, Sr., but 
William, Jr., and his wife sleep side by side, with headstones bearing the 
dates—February 27, 1863, for the death of one, and January 12, 1857, for 
that of the other. William Patton, Jr. ‘was sixty-seven years of age when 
he died, and consequently was but two years old when his father brought him 
to the township. 

One stone marks the grave of Ezekiel Wilson, Sr., who died October 5, 
1824, aged sixty years, and on another is the following inscription, it being 
the oldest marked grave in the cemetery: “In the year of our Lord, 1810, 
J. Irwen was killed by the fall of a tree, April 19, in his 28 yr. of age.” 
The lot enclosed contains in the neighborhood of an acre of ground. 


The Associate Presbyterians built a church east of Eastbrook, about 
1840-41. The building, a roomy frame structure, is still standing. The 
denomination is now United Presbyterian. The first pastor was Rev. Thomas 
Mehard, and the second Rev. R. Audley Browne. The present pastor is 
Rev. Thomas Mehard, who has had charge for twenty years. The church 
has had but the three pastors. The building occupies a pleasant situation 
in a grove, on the hill which rises on the south side of Hettenbaugh run, or 
East brook. The church was built where it is in order to have more room 
around it than it would have in the village, and its site was aptly chosen, 
both for beauty and convenience. 

A Methodist Episcopal society was organized in 1847, and meetings held 
in school-house “ number two,” a mile northwest of Eastbrook. It is not 
definitely known how many members there were in the original congregation. 
On the 17th of March, 1851, an acre and fourteen perches of ground were 
purchased of Robert Rea and wife, and the frame church erected which is 
still standing. The trustees, at that time (1851), were Samuel Black, Cor- 
nelius Miller, Robert Rea, Enoch McCreary, and Williami Rea. The school- 
house in which they held their meetings for four years is the one still 
standing opposite the church. The present pastor is Rev. J. B. Wright, 
and the stewards are John Waddington, Samuel McCreary and Peter 
Reynolds. A graveyard occupies a portion of the ground purchased. 


SCHOOLS. 


About 1815-16 a school-house was built near the south line of what is 
now Hickory township, on the road running south from Neshannock United 
Presbyterian Church. It was built of round logs, and was the first in the 
neighborhood. The first teacher in it was a male, but we have not been 
able to ascertain his name. 

A hewed-log school-house was put up in the corner of the graveyard, near 
the old Neshannock Church, about 1828-29. This was the only hewed-log 
school-house in this part of the country, and the first teacher was a man 
named John Tidball. 


Since the township was erected and made a separate school district, two- 
school-houses have been erected in it—‘ number five,” a brick building, thirty 
by thirty-two feet, in 1872, at a cost of $1,300 ; and “number one,” a frame: 
building, twenty-two by thirty-two, finished September 1, 1876, at a total 
cost of about $700. 

There are at present five schools in the township (district). Numbers “one” 
and “ two” are frame; numbers “ three” (at Eastbrook) and “ five ” brick, and 
“number four” stone. The total value of school property for 1876, is about 
$5,000. The number of pupils enrolled for 1875, was two hundred and 
thirty-nine, of which one hundred and thirty were males, and one hundred 
and nine females. The average attendance during the same year was one 
hundred and forty-two. The total expenditures for school purposes in 1875, 
were $1,267.99, of which amount $1,036 were paid to six teachers—three 
males and three females, at an average of $172.66% apiece. 

For many years subsequent to the settlement of the township there were 
no grist-mills erected, and the nearest one in the early times was to the south, 
in the present Shenango township. 

Henry Reynolds built a grist-mill on Hettenbaugh run, a mile east of the 
village of Eastbrook, and operated it till 1837, when he sold out to William 
Adams and went West. The mill was built about 1823-25, (?) and is yet 
standing, having been repaired: considerably. It is just in the edge of Hick- 
ory township; the same mill-stones that were first put in are still in use, 
but the dam has been built down the stream from the original one, which 
was torn away when the old saw-mill, which stood near it, was removed. 
The saw-mill was put up before the grist-mill. The boundary between Hick- 
ory and Scott townships is very nearly on the present dam. The grist-mill 
is now owned by Robert McCurdy and brother, and is doing an extensive 
custom business. This mill was the first one erected within the present limits 
of the township, and, not being very large, is often inconveniently crowded 
with work, it being well-known that the work done is excellent. It is one of 
the most popular mills in the country. The supply of water in the run is 
usually large enough, so that no inconvenience is experienced with a low 
stage. It is fed almost entirely by springs. 

The “ Eastbrook Mills” were built originally by John Fisher, in 1836, and 
rebuilt in 1859. The present mill is a fine, large building, containing three 
run of stone, and a good business is done. The property belongs to John 
Fisher and sister. 

Near the site of the grist-mill, Thomas and John Fisher built a saw-mill, 
about 1816-17. Two have since been erected at the same place, and the last 
one is still standing, though unused and much dilapidated. 
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A woolen mill was built east of Eastbrook about 1830-32, by Lot Mof- 
fatt, who sold out in the Spring of 1837 to Joseph Burnley & Co. These 
parties operated it till about 1840, when they in turn sold to James Glover. 
Glover died and the mill became the property of his daughter, Mrs. J. B. 
Hardaker, and it has since been run by Mr. Hardaker, though only doing 
a small business. The mill is on the south bank of the run, and the main 
building is built of stone, and clapboarded. 

About 1872 John Hinkson built a shop on the south branch of East brook, 
(Hettenbaugh run), for the manufacture of pruning shears, using an engine 
which had been used since 1861 in a saw-mill on the same site. The pruning 
shears are handy and convenient articles for use in trimming trees, heing 
very simple, and at the same time exceedingly powerful. In connection 
with their manufacture, Mr. Hinkson has facilities for making anything in 
the machinist’s line, from pruning shears to a steam-engine, and his ma- 
chinery is all of the most improved type. He has most of the repairing of 
the entire neighborhood to do, being an accomplished blacksmith as well as 
machinist. He is using several native grind-stones of an excellent quality. 
Coal equal to any known for blacksmith’s use is found in the bank close by, 
though the vein is but about eighteen inches in thickness. Enough is taken 
out for local use. The engine used by Mr. Hinkson is one of his own manu- 
facture. 


VILLAGE OF EASTBROOK. 


Some members of- the Reynolds family, about 1816-17, had a man named 
Buckmaster as a tenant on the tract of land near where Eastbrook now 
stands, in order to hold their claim. Thomas Fisher, having an eye on 
the same tract, kept close watch, and when Buckmaster left it for a 
time he put a man on the place and kept him there till he became entitled 
to the land by settler’s right. Buckmaster afterwards made a settlement for 
himself somewhere else, and the Reynoldses also. Henry Reynolds built the 
mill before spoken of, now known as “ McCurdy’s mill.” 

A man named Terry was a very early settler in the neighborhood, and 
located on the farm now owned by John McCreary, northwest of Eastbrook. 
A part of the tract is owned by James Patton. 


John Fisher was a soldier of the war of 1812, and came from the Ligonier 
valley in Westmoreland county. He settled the tract, including the site of 
Eastbrook, about 1819; this was the third tract he had located upon, the 
first being in 1809. His brother, Thomas Fisher, came afterwards. 


Thomas Fisher (the first) came to the county in 1802, and located in the 
present limits of Neshannock township, on the Shenango river, where he put 
up a carding machine, said to have been the first one in the State west of the 
Alleghenies. 


About 1817 Thomas and John Fisher built a woolen-mill in Eastbrook, 
above the site of their saw-mill. It has been several times remodeled, and 
is still in operation. The present proprietor is Samuel Hutchinson. The 
manufactures are principally yarn and blankets. 


John McCartney also built a woolen-mill about 1850, and operated it for 
some time. It was afterwards bought by David Stewart, and is now the 
property of James Craig. The mill is in operation the greater portion of 
the time, and its capacity is generally taxed to its utmost to supply the de- 
mand for the products. The manufactures are stocking yarn, woolen 
blankets and barred flannel. 


It is well known that the wool produced in Western Pennsylvania is of the 
best quality, and that great quantities of it are manufactured ; so it is not so 
much a matter of surprise as pride to note the number of factories erected 
for the manufacture of goods from the great staple. 


The saw-mills built along the brook since the country was settled have 
been almost without number, and we have merely mentioned the first ones, 
and not taken the trouble to hunt up all of them. Many old frames are yet 
standing, and occasionally a new mill is seen, but as timber is becoming 
scarce within immediate reach, the business is fast becoming unprofitable, 
and but few enter into it. 


The first store at Eastbrook was kept by John Fisher, about 1835-6. It 
was a general store, and still stands at the west en§ of the bridge. Another 
store of the same class was opened in 1838 by T. H. Harrah, who afterward 
built another, which he and J. B. Hardaker operated together. James 
McFarlane & Co. also kept a store for a year and a half or two years subse- 
quent to 1844, the firm afterward being changed to Dickey & McFarlane. 
McFarlane finally removed to Morris, Grundy county, Illinois, and Hard- 
aker & Harrah continued the business. Hardaker & Simonton were in 
it from 1852 to 1856. In the Spring of 1860, John Waddington went into. 
the firm, which was known for a time thereafter as J. B. Hardaker & Co.; 


then it was again changed to John Waddington & Co., and Mr. Waddington 
is at present the sole proprietor, having carried on the business since 1864. 

The first post-office was established in 1837, the petition being circulated 
by John Waddington. The candidates for the position of postmaster were 
T. H. Harrah and John Fisher; the latter was the successful man, after 
Harrah had done most of the work to get the office established. However, 
Harrah afterwards had his ambition satisfied, and obtained the office after its 
affairs had been administered by Fisher and Alexander Carpenter. After Mr. 
Harrah came Thomas Fisher (the third), John Waddington, Matthias. 
Fisher, John Waddington, John M. McNickle, and John Waddington, the 
latter gentleman being the present postmaster; he has also been deputy 
under all the rest except Thomas and John Fisher, and has held the office 
himself for upwards of twenty years. 


The first shoe-shop was opened by Oliver Bascom, about 1840; after him 
Carson Campbell had a shop; Samuel Douglas opened one about 1841-3; 
A. 8S. Chambers also kept one for about eighteen years, and Thomas Cham- 
bers is now running the sameshop; A. J. Buchanan kept one also for three 
or four years. 


The first blacksmith-shop was opened by Philip Crowl, in 1832. Follow- 
ing him have been Alexander Carpenter, John F. Crowl, and A. T. 
Young. James F. Falls bought out Carpenter, and also carried on the 
business for three or four years. Benjamin and Wilkes Waddington had a 
machine-shop and blacksmith-shop together in the old Crowl shop, and Philip 
Crowl was running a small foundry at the same time. 


John MecNickle had the first wagon-shop, in 1840, and it afterwards be- 
came the property of his son, John M. MeNickle, who is the present pro- 
prietor. 


The store now occupied by Mr. Waddington was built by Brackey and 
Edie, who occupied it for some time, and were followed by Messrs. Fisher & 
Hinkson. Mr. Waddington moved his stock into it in the Spring of 1860, 
and has occupied it ever since. 


The village and post-office take their name from the stream which flows 
through the place. The stream was named by Thomas Fisher (the first), 
the spot on its banks upon which he located being just five miles directly 
east of the place where he first settled on the Shenango. 


The first school-house in the village was built in the neighborhood of 1825. 


We find nothing on the records, either in Lawrence county or Mercer, to 
show the date of the laying out of the village, nor who it was done by, but 
the probabilities are that the Fishers, on whose land it stands, laid it out. 


About 1843, a volunteer rifle company, known as the “ Eastbrook Rang- 
ers,” was organized, and drill was kept up for seven years. The officers 
were: Captain, Andrew Buchanan; First Lieutenant, Alexander Carpenter; 
Second Lieutenant, John Staton; Orderly Sergeant, William McConahy. 
The company numbered about one hundred members, and was uniformed 
with white pants, blue coats and red sash, and a hat trimmed with cord and 
green feather. They were armed with common rifles, in the use of which 
they were very expert. The officers held commissions from the Governor of 
the State. 


Another company was partially organized in 1860, just before the rebellion 
broke out, but when the war came on they consolidated with a small com- 
pany from Princeton, in Slippery Rock township, and the two were mustered 
in as Company F, of the 100th (Roundhead) regiment, which afterward 
saw much hard service in the Carolinns, Virginia, and elsewhere. They 
speak of having the easiest time during the service, at Hilton Head, South 
Carolina. 


EASTBROOK STATION 


Was established at the completion of the New Castle and Franklin railway. 
Thomas Walton opened a grocery store soon after, and continues in the busi- 
ness. Several dwellings have been erected, a short side-track laid, and a 
fine iron and wooden truss wagon-bridge built across Neshannock creek, 
which stream here makes an extensive and beautiful bend, receiving just 
east of the station the waters of East brook or Hettenbaugh Run. 


Part of an extensive colony of German Mennonites, or Amech, occupies 
a considerable portion of the north and west part of the township, the 
remainder of them being in Wilmington, Neshannock and Pulaski town- — 
ships. They came principally from Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, and have 
schools and a church of their own, the church building being in Wilmington 
township. They are a quiet, industrious class of people, keep their farms in 
good order, and but two or three of the original families have left the town- 
ship since they came into it. > 
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MAHONING TOWNSHIP. 


Mahoning is one of the original townships of Lawrence county. It was 
erected when the territory was within the. limits of Mercer county, sometime 
between the third Monday of November, 1805, and the third Monday of. 
February, 1806. It originally comprised a part ot the old Pymatuning 
township, erected in February, 1804, when the first court was held in Mercer 
county. 

The township takes its name from the fine stream which flows through it, 
and which, in “olden times,” was dotted with the craft of the savage, its 
banks resounding to the whoop of the dusky denizen of the forest or the 
love-song of the Indian maiden, 

The Mahoning, and numerous smaller streams, afford abundant water 
facilities, and the scenery along them is beautiful. The music in the name 
Mahoning is aptly coupled with the scenery in the valley, and possibly the 
beauties of nature had something ta do. with the naming of the river, as it is 
a well-known fact that no appellation was ever given inaptly by the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. 

The surface of the township is mostly a table-land, only those portions 
along the streams being broken to any considerable degree. The soil is rich 
and productive, and the improvements throughout the township are of a 
high order. 

The area of the township is about twenty-six square miles, or sixteen 
thousand six hundred and forty acres. The old bed of the Cross-cut canal 
lies along the foot of the hills, on the north side of the river, and on the 
south side is built the Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburgh division of 
the Pennsylvania railway. 

Coal exists throughout the township, and is worked in numerous places. 
It compares favorably in quality with that mined in other parts of the 
county. At old Hillsville station it is taken out extensively. 

Tron ore also exists in some places, but has never been worked to a great 
extent. 


Limestone is quarried in a number of localities, and shipped principally 
to the furnaces at Youngstown, Ohio. It is also manufactured into lime 
in a few places. On the farm of Joseph Wright there are large kilns for 
burning it. The lime made is of a good quality. Along the south side of 
the Mahoning, at Hillsville station and vicinity, large quantities of the stone 
are quarried, the capital for working the quarries being furnished by parties 
owning furnaces in Youngstown. 


A short distance below Hillsville station is an old fire-brick manufactory, 
which was run by Messrs. Phillips & Woodruff, of New Castle, for several 
years, but the clay not proving of a satisfactory quality, the manufacture of 
the brick was suspended, about 1874-75. Near this the railway company 
has built a heavy dam across a small run which comes down a deep ravine, 
thus forming a fine reservoir for a watering-station. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


The first actual white settlers, after the Moravians, brought their families 
into what is now Lawrence county, located in Mahoning township, as early 
as 1793. In June of that year a party of about forty-five persons left Alle- 
gheny city, and started for the valley of the Mahoning, intending to settle 
on the north side of the river. They brought a surveyor named Arthur 
Gardner with them, who considered himself competent to locate the lands 
on which they intended to settle. They came down the Ohio to the. mouth 
of the Beaver, and then came up that stream on the east side. Some- 
where about the mouth of Conoquenessing creek stood a block house, garri- 
soned by a small company of men commanded by a lieutenant. Here: the 
travelers stopped and inquired about the region they were going into. The 
lieutenant told them he knew of considerable numbers of Indians that were 
prowling around, and if they went on it must be at their own risk, as he 
would not promise to help them out of any difficulty, because his force was 
too small. They proceeded on their way and happily were not molested. 
About where the city of New Castle now stands, they forded the Shenango 
and went to the westward. In some manner they passed the State line, and 
brought up on the spot where Youngstown, Ohio, now stands. At this time 
many of the party became dissatisfied and returned to Allegheny. The rest, 
some seventeen in number, came back into Pennsylvania and finally settled 
farms on both sides of the Mahoning, instead of adhering to the plan of set- 
tling on the north side only. 

Among those forming this party were Francis McFarland, James, John 
and George McWilliams, Johi Small, Henry Robison, Alexander McCoy, 
Edward Wright and Arthur Gardner; the latter was the surveyor, and pro- 
bably made no claim, They all settled (except Gardner) in what is now 
. 10 


Mahoning township. In 1793 they made “deadenings,” built cabins, planted 
apple and peach seeds, and made other arrangements necessary for their 
future comfort. After completing their improvements they returned to Pitts- 
burgh, and in 1794 most of them brought out their families. Francis Me- 
Farlane afterward removed to what is now Pulaski township, and located on 
the farm where his son, J. C. McFarlane, now lives. 

Michael Book was possibly one of the men who came out in 1793, together 
with his brother George. The two settled a four-hundred-acre tract, now 
partially owned by Michael Brook’s son, Jacob. They came from Washing- 
ton county, Pa., where Michael was married shortly before leaving. He 
brought his wife out with him, and in 1798 or ’99 their first child, Margaret, 
was born. George Book was never married. Michael Book raised eight 
children, five of whom are now living. 

The farm now owned by Mr. Hamilton, in the north part of the township, 
near J. K. Rowland’s, was settled probably by a. man named Stewart, who 
came im sometime previous to the war of 1812. 

William Rowland came from Beaver county, Pennsylvania, and located 
on the farm now owned by his son, J. K. Rowland, about the 1st of April, 
1829. He made the first improvements on the place, and also built a saw- 
mill on Coffee run. The old stone dam, built about 1831 to 1833, is still 
standing. Mr. Rowland carried on the saw-mill business for a number of 
years. The mill was afterwards removed to the top of the hill. The frame 
is still standing, although the mill has been remodeled several times. It is 
now run by steam. 

Coffee run was so named from the fact that the families who settled along 
it were great coffee-drinkers. 

William Morrison was born in Ireland in 1761, and came to America in 
1777. He located afterwards in Washington county, Pennsylvania, and in 
1796 came with his wife and either three or four children to what is now 
Mahoning township, Lawrence county, and settled on a four-hundred-acre 
tract belonging to Judge Alexander Wright, getting one hundred acres for 
settling. The old homestead is now owned by James Morrison, and Patter- 
son and Alexander Wright. Mr. Morrison’s son, William, is now living on 
the place, and he and his sister Ann are the only ones of the children now 
living. Another son, Hugh, was probably born on the place after his 
parents settled. His birth occurred the 30th of December, 1796. Mr. 
Morrison plantéd an orchard of apple, peach and pear trees soon after he 
came, and some of the old trees are yet standing. Mrs. Morrison, whose 
maiden name was Sherer, had two brothers killed by the Indians while 
living in Washington county. Her father was taken prisoner by the Indians, 
and taken to Sandusky, Ohio. At the time the two Sherers were killed, a 
man named Bailey, who was with them, was captured by the Indians, but 
was afterwards rescued by a party of whites. 


Alexander Wright came originally from Ireland. About 1794-6, he 
came from Washington county, Pa., where he had been living, with his 
wife and five children, to what is now Mahoning township, and purchased 
several tracts of land, which is equal to any within its limits. Mr. Wright 
died in 1838, aged ninety-two years. Numbers of the family occupy farms 
in the neighborhood where their grandfather settled. 

Samuel McBride came originally from Ireland, and settled in Washington 
county, Pa. He came to America previous to the Revolution, but did not 
serve in that war. He possibly visited Lawrence county with the party 
who came in 1793, but probably not till 1796, or in that neighborhood. He 
brought his wife and six children with him, and settled some six hundred 
acres, The old homestead is now owned by J. P. Cowden. 

Joseph Ashton came to the township previous to the war of 1812, and 
settled on the farm lying just above Edenburg, now owned by the heirs of 
James Park. The farm is situated on both sides of the river. Mr. Ashton 
came from Manchester, Allegheny county, Pa., now a part of Allegheny city. 

Andrew Patterson came early to the township and settled near the present 
site of the town of Hillsville. 

About the year 1806 John McComb, from Washington county, Pa., 
settled one mile above Edenburg, where he lived for some ten years, after- 
wards removing to a farm in Union township, one mile below Edenburg, 
on which he resided until November, 1866, when he died, having reached 
the age of eighty-six years. ‘The farm in Union township he traded for. 

Arney Biddle came from near Salem city, New Jersey, in June, 1806, with 
his wife and three boys. Hesettled on the south side of the Mahoning, about a 
mile northwest of the present town of Edenburg, and afterwards bought land 
south of Edenburg, where his son, Arney Biddle, now lives. He raised a 
family of twelve children, six of whom are now living. His father was 
killed at the battle of Brandywine, September 11,1777. Mr. Biddle died 
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August 22, 1825, aged sixty-three years, and his wife lived until October 10, 


1869, when she died at the age of ninety-eight. 

William Park and family (three sons—John, James and William), 
from Berkeley county, Virginia, settled in the Fall of 1800, at “ Parks- 
town,” in what is now Union township. The Parks afterward became prom- 
inent men in the neighborhood of Edenburg. 

Joseph Brown came with the Parks and settled with them at Parkstown, 
but afterwards removed to Mahoning township, and rented the old Ashton 
farm about 1816-17. He stayed on the Ashton farm a while and then 
removed to the Martin farm, on the north side of the river, where he lived 
four or five years, and again removed to the: farm in Pulaski township, 
now owned by Messrs. Miller and Peyton. He finally came back to Ma- 
honing township and located on the farm where his son William now lives. 

In 1819 William Brown began learning the mason’s trade with Joshua 
Chenowith, at Parkstown., In 1823 he went to Cumberland county and 
commenced business for himself. On his birthday, in the year 1832, he was 
married in Cumberland county to Miss Latsa Davidson. She was the 
daughter of Elder George Davidson, of Mount Rock Spring. Mr. D. was 
elder of the Presbyterian Church at Carlisle for some thirty years. After 
Mr. Brown was married he came back to Lawrence county, and located 
where he now lives. The farm originally contained three hundred and 
seventy-five acres, and Mr. B. now owns two hundred and fifty. He has 
held numerous township offices. 

Among the other early settlers of Mahoning township were Wm. McFate 
and George Kelso, who came from Washington county, Pa., about 1801-2. 

Thomas Mathews settled about 1800. 

The Whitings—John, Adam and the Doctor—came as early as 1800, and 
possibly earlier. 

John Onstott and Alexander Thompson also settled early. These per- 
sons were on the north side of Mahoning river principally, and most of them 
have descendants yet living in the township. 


SCHOOLS, 


The first school in the township was probably kept near Quakertown, on 
the north side of the Mahoning. It is not known whether it was in a pri- 
vate house, or in a small log cabin built purposely for it. 

Subsequent to this, about 1806-7, a school-house was built near the pres- 
ent site of the Mahoning United Presbyterian Church. The first teacher 
was a man named Ramsey. Probably other school-houses were built in 
the township, and schools were taught at an early day, also, where the vil- 
lages of Edenburg, Hillsville and Quakertown now stand. 

The number of schools in the township, in 1875, was eleven, with an 
enrolment of two hundred and thirty male, and one hundred and ninety-four 
female children of school age, making a total of four hundred and twenty- 
four. The average attendance for the same year was two hundred and 
eighty-nine. Thirteen teachers, six males and seven females, were employed, 
to whom was paid the sum of $1,973. The average number of months 
taught was six. 

The school-buildings of the township are all substantial, warm and 
commodious. The schools themselves are well conducted, and reflect 
credit on the enterprise of the citizens and managers. The bulk of the 
attendance is of course at Edenburg and Hillsville. There is, probably, 
considerable increase in the attendance since the ending of the school-year 
of 1875. 

The Cross-cut canal was finished in the Summer of 1838. J. J. Thorn- 
burg had contracts for building several bridges across the canal, and also the 
approaches to them. On one occasion he went to the office, at Youngstown, 
Ohio, to settle, and received in payment a fifty-dollar bill. With this bill he 
afterward went to New Castle to purchase some goods, After making 
various purchases he presented the bill in payment. The merchant could 
not change it, and neither was there a man in town who could, so Mr. 
Thornburg had to take it home with him, and pay for his goods afterwards. 
This incident shows that even as late as 1838 business was not exten- 
sive in New Castle. The canal was abandoned between Youngstown and 
the mouth of the Mahoning in 1872.~The portion above Youngstown 
had been abandoned some time before. The old bridges are fallen down 
or taken away. The locks remain, and in very good condition generally, as 
they were built principally of stone. The power on the canal was utilized 
for manufacturing purposes, but after it was abandoned the mills became 
useless and were also abandoned or removed. 

A large frame grist-mill was built on the canal, three-fourths of a mile 
above Edenburg, in 1844, by James and John Raney. The mill -is yet 
standing, but has not been operated since the canal was abandoned. 


__ afterwards died. _ 


John Angel built a grist-mill about 1825, on a small run which empties 
into the Mahoning, one-and-a-half miles above Edenburg. He also had a 
distillery a short distance above, on the same side of the river. William 
Walters afterwards owned the mill. Nothing now remains of either mill or 
distillery. 

A grist-mill was built at a very early day by some of the McWilliams 
family, near the mouth of Coffee run. It was used till 1837, and was finally 
abandoned and torn away. Nothing is left to show where the “ mill-wheel 
turned, the grain to grind.” 


TOWN OF EDENBURG. 


The first settler on the land where Edenburg now stands was probably 
Jacob Cremer. He sold the land to James Park. Crawford White laid out 
the town in August, 1824, and sold the lots at auction. 

There is some dispute over the name of the town, and we give both stories 
as they are told. One is that William McFate, who bought the first lot in 
the place, had the privilege, for so doing, of naming the town, and called it 
“Edinburgh,” after his native city in Scotland. The other is that it was 
named “Edenburg” by Mr. White, when he laid it out, owing to its fancied 
resemblance to the “Garden of Eden,”’ with its rich soil and beautiful loca- 
tion. The latter is by far the most probable reason, and was no doubt the 
origin of the name, as the man who laid it out would be most apt to give it 
aname. Therefore we write it “ Edenburg.” 

James Park lived in a log house which stood just back of the spot occu- 
pied by the present brick house owned by Hiram Park. 

In 1825 his brother, John Park, built a brick house on the spot where 
Hiram Park’s house now stands. This was afterwards torn away, and the 
present residence erected. 

John Park went to the State of Illinois. He lived for some time in 
Chicago, and, while there, he and another man invented a brick-machine. 
Park finally died at Joliet, Illinois, near which city he was living on a farm. 

About 1830-32, James Park built a brush-and-stone dam, running diag- 
onally across the Mahoning, the south end of it being nearly where the south 
end of the present dam is. He also built a small grist-mill, containing one 
run of stone. It stood on the spot where the saw-mill now stands, at the 
south end of the dam. 

In 1849 Mr. Park’s son-in-law, James Raney, purchased the mill and 
water-power. He built the dam now standing, also the saw-mill and 
grist-mill—the saw-mill where the old grist-mill stood, and the grist-mill at 
the north end of the dam. The grist-mill contained three run of stone. 
Mr. Raney built a warehouse on the canal, and also erected two dwellings. 
In 1852 he sold the whole property to Samuel and Matthew Park, who kept 
it till about 1858, and sold out to William and Samuel Burns, They sold to 
Cooper & Nesbit about 1863-4. In 1867 Henry Wolf purchased the prop- 
erty, and kept it until 1889, when he sold to Joseph McClelland. McClel- 
land sold to his son, John McClelland and Taylor Robinson, about 1874, 
and they are the present proprietors. The mill does a large custom business. 

Thomas Covert owned a foundry at one time in the village, but it was 
finally abandoned, and is fast falling to pieces. 

Mr. Covert also opened the first store in the place. It stood near the 
corner of the ‘‘ Diamond,” and was a frame building, part of it being occu- 
pied by him as a dwelling. He afterwards built a fine brick residence, with 
a store in one part. This building and the old one were burned down, and 
the lot is now vacant, and still owned by Mr. Covert. 

John Park started the first shoe-shop, working in the brick house which 
he built in 1825. He afterwards moved several times, and finally erected a 
large building, 80x30 feet, on the main street, in which he carried on quite 
an extensive business. ‘This building was afterwards burned. 

John Welch was the first blacksmith. 

Coopering has been carried on at different times, but probably not before 
the Park mill was built. 

G. McMullen probably kept the first hotel, in a one-story frame building, 
yet standing, forming a part of the present “German House.” Like most 
of the early hotels, its principal source of profit was from its bar. 

James Park started the first broom-factory. The business has been carried 
on by John D. Raney and others, and there are at present six shops in the 


place where brooms are manufactured, the oldest hand at the business being 


William Hoover, who has a shop in the west part of town. : 
Mr. Hoover’s father, John Hoover, came from Franklin county, Pa., in 
1817, and located a little southwest of what is now Edenburg. He li 


nti when he removed to Sandusky county, Ohio, where e 4 
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The first school in Edenburg was taught by John Davis, in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, about 1830. Before that, the nearest schools were at 
Mount Jackson, “Hill Town” and other places, several miles away. The 
present brick, one-story school building, is the third which has been erected 
in the place, and contains two rooms. 

A post-office was established here about 1840. The first postmaster was 
Samuel Richards. Dr. Cotton held it next, and Arney Biddle, third. Mr. 
Biddle had opened a general store in the village, and when he was appointed 
(April 2d, 1844), he kept the post-office in his store. The postmasters since 
Mr. Biddle have been Louis Frankenberger, who had it a number of years, 
Dr. James Mitcheltree, Samuel Richards (second time appointed), George 
MeWilliams, and the present incumbent, Gilmore Pitts. 

At the outset of the oil excitement in Western Pennsylvania, a well was 
put down south of Edenburg by the Crawford brothers, of New Castle. The 
showing of oil was very light, but the supply of salt water was considerable, 
and it was worked as a salt-well for a while, and finally abandoned. Other 
wells were put down along the river, on both sides, but most of them never 
proved profitable. Two or three are now being worked, producing a limited 
supply.* 

Among the physicians who have lived in Edenburg are the following: 
Drs. Amberson, Lane, Cotton, Applegate, Sturgeon (or Sturgen), two Wil- 
coxes (Edward and Edwin), E. S. Warner, David Ball. Between the dates 
at which the Wilcoxes and Warner came, Dr. James Mitcheltree located here. 
He is an allopath, and came from Middletown, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
in the Spring of 1851. He is the only physician now in the place. The 
doctor has a large practice, and keeps a drug. and grocery store in town. 
The Wilcox brothers afterwards removed to Mount Jackson. An M. D. 
named Walker was in town about three months, during the Summer of 1876. 


About 1825 two boats were built at Edenburg for the purpose of floating 
produce to New Orleans. One of them was built by James Park, and the 
other by William Lamb and Henry Zuver. They were constructed much on 
the same principle as the coal barges now in use on the Ohio and other 
streams. Park’s boat was loaded with staves and chickens, and the other 
with staves only. They finally “weighed anchor and set sail into the dis- 
tance.” The voyage was smooth enough until they arrived at Beaver Falls, 
where they encountered difficulties; the boats became unmanageable, 
and finally broke to pieces; the staves floated down the river, and the 
chickens flew away, and that was the end of the flat-boat business from 
Edenburg. 


Tue Meruopist Eriscopat Cuurcu of Edenburg was organized about 
1822, and their first church, a brick edifice, built in 1826. This building 
was abandoned and torn away, and the present frame church built about 


1868-69. The old church stood in the southern part of town, and the. 


present one is located on a lot farther to the west. 

The first Methodist class was composed of Henry Zuver and Peggy his 
wife, and his daughters Nancy, Katy and Betsey. Philip Lamb and Hannah 
his wife, William and John Lamb, his sons, and Maria and Susan, his 


daughters; Jane Biddle (wife of Arney Biddle), John Hoover and Polly 


his wife, and “ Mother” Warner. 


One of the first preachers was Bilious O. Plympton, who traveled the 
circuit, and preached only four or five times a year in a place. A man 
named Luccock also preached to them early, and was a prominent man 
among the Methodists. 

A Sabbath-school was organized about 1825, and has been kept up most 
of the time since. 

One of the early preachers was Rev. Mr. Patterson. One of the Presid- 
ing Elders was of the same name, but came in at a later day. The present 
pastor is Rev. A. M. Lockwood. The present frame church was commenced 
in 1868, but was not finished until some time in 1869. The cost, including 
the lots and the furnace by which the building is heated, was about three 
thousand dollars. 

Among the members of the early congregation who became prominent in 
the church, and distinguished themselves as exhorters, local preachers, &c., 
are Jacob Bear, local preacher, George Green, afterwards local preacher, 
John Richard, Samuel Richard, and others. The old congregation was 
made up of members many of whom came a distance of five or six miles. 

The first church was built by subscription, and we here present a copy of 
the original subscription-paper, now in the possession of George H. Park, 
Esq. Most of the early churches and schools and other public institutions 


were built in that way. The following is the form of the subscription : 


* See chapter ‘‘ Geographical and Geological.” 


“ JUNE THE 12rhH, 1826. 

“We, the trustees appointed to take care of a lot we have a deed for in the 
town of Edenburgh, we wish to have a brick house built thereon, for the use 
of the Methodist Church for Divine worship, if we can raise a fund suffi- 
cient ; but if we cannot we will raise a house according to our fund. Those 
who wish the prosperity of Zion—the good of souls—we would thank them 
for their liberality ; so they have an opportunity to subscribe what they think 
proper for the trustees to collect. We will take brick, lime, shingles, rafters, 
sleepers, boards, nails, glass, sash, carpenter work, mason work, or other 
work, grain of any kind, store goods, stock of any kind, if you please, gen- 
tlemen, money ; all to be delivered on the lot number sixty-one that will suit 
the building. The rest we will appoint some person to receive it in Eden- 
burgh. 

“ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


“Thomas Covert, worth of goods, - ~~ - - - -  - $5.00 
John Welsh, three dollars in grain, -  - - - - 3.00 
James Park, five dollars in brick, - - - - - - 5.00 
Abraham Stoner, three dollars’ worth of work, - . - 3.00 
William Covert, carpenter work, - - - - - - 4.00 
James Park, Jr., grain, - - - - - - - 3.00 
David Young, in hauling, Se oe * kode - - 38.00 
Jacob Cremer, one dollar in grain, . £27 pce Be - 1.00 
John Hoover, three dollars’ worth of grain, - - - - 3.00 
John McComb, in grain or stock, - - - - - 2.00 
Joshua Chenoweth, three dollars in mason work, — - : - 3.00 
Philip Mathews, three dollars in boards, - - -~ - 3.00 
John C, Little, in sash, - - - - - - - - 8.00 
George Ashton, - - - - - - = ny, = Soe 1.00 
Merines King, two dollars in hauling, = - ~4himhy: 4o- ere w gel 
J. B. Sankey, in work, ee eee One ie Se ie 1.00 
Alexander Alcorn, 15 Ibs. nails, . - - . - - 1.50 


Andrew Hoover, three dollars’ worth of work, = - - - 3.00 
David Cremer, fifty cents’ worth of grain, - - - - 50 
William Biddle, in work, - - - - - - - 3.50 
Samuel Monk, one bushel of wheat, - - - - - 37h 
Garret Covert, two dollars in grain, = - - - - - 2.00 
William Park, - - - . - - - - - 2.00 
Jane Sankey, one bushel of wheat, =e Peter ouk « = BYE | 
William Park, Jr., in work, - - - - - - - -50 
James Welshone, one dollar in lime, - - - - - 1.00 
James McOoy, one dollar’s worth of sash, - “Meret - 1.00 
James McFate, rye, - - - Se . ue 1.00 
John McFate, wheat, = - - - - - - - - 1.00 
Saimuel Robison, one bushel of rye, * - - - - . — 
William McFate, two bushels of rye, - - - - - 50 
William Cox, one bushel of wheat, — - - - - - Tt 
Michael Book, two bushels of wheat, - - - - - 75 
George Book, two bushels of rye, - - - - - .50 
Jacob Book, Jr., one bushel of wheat, - - - - . 874 
James McCoy, two bushels of rye,- - - - - = .50 
“ Total, - - - - -. $65.75 


“We, the trustees, sign over our right and title to the within to James Park 


and Adam Whiting. 


“ (Attest), WILLIAM CoveERrT.” 


The following receipt to William Biddle is also written on the subscription 


paper : 
“OcTOBER THE 111TH, 1826. 
“ Wm Biddle, Cr. 
“To one dollar and fifty cents for hewing, and one dollar out of Thomas 
Covert’s store; also one dollar in corn in full of his subscription.” 
The contract for doing the mason work of the church was given to James 
Park. 


OLD INDIAN VILLAGE OF KUSH-KUSH-KEE. 


There are various opinions as to the location of this village. Some au- 
thorities locate it at the mouth of the Mahoning, on the Big Beaver, 
and others still farther down, between that and Moravia. But the 
evidence points strongly to the site of Edenburg as the location of this once 
famous Indian town. It is at least certain there was a village where Eden- 
burg stands, which was divided into two parts, one a short distance farther 
up the river than the other, and in the memory of the “ oldest inhabitants ” 
the Indians who lived here were called “ Kush-kush-kians.” But compara- 
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tively few years ago the old war-post stood near the village of Edenburg, or 
in the edge of it, with the marks of the tomahawks still upon it, looking 
almost as fresh as when the Indians first circled around it and performed 
their grotesque war-dance, their painted visages showing hideously in the 
fitful light of the fire. Then another reason for the location of their village 
here was the peculiar beauty of the place, and the richness of the soil, for the 
savage, let it be understood, was a connoisseur in choosing advantages, both 
of beauty and adaptability to cultivation. The place, also, was one calcu- 
lated for easy defense, having, beside the river and hills, a swamp on either 
side, while the village itself was on higher ground than the marshy land 
around it—on an island as it were. 

In the vicinity have been picked up gun-flints, oxydized bullets, flattened 
and battered; old gun-locks and gun-barrels, bayonets, etc., which would 
seem to indicate that severe fighting occurred here at some period. Many 
bones have also been found. Near the town was a burial ground, contain- 
ing among other relics an interesting mound, originally some fifty feet in cir- 
cumference, and about six feet high. This mound was examined some years 
since, and found to contain several layers of human skeletons. Flag-stones 
were placed in regular order around the bodies, and the whole covered with 
earth. Near by were quite a large number of bodies buried separately. 
Large numbers of flint chips and arrow-heads have been picked up in the 
vicinity. The location of the village was on the south side of the Mahoning, 
the principal part being below the present village of Edenburg, and close to 
the river. 

Christian Frederick Post, the Moravian missionary, who visited this region 
in 1758, in advance of Forbes’ army, says the town contained at that time 
ninety houses, and two hundred able warriors. Post persuaded the principal 
chief, Pak-an-ke, or King Beaver, to visit the “Forks,” now Pittsburgh, 
where a great conference was held on the ground where Allegheny City now 
stands. Twelve years later, in 1770, at the request of Pak-an-ke, the Mo- 
ravians removed from their settlement at Lanunak-hannuk, on the Allegheny 
river, and settled on the Big Beaver, five miles below New Castle, near the 
present site of Moravia station. 

Here they remained for two years, instructing the Indians in the principles 
of the Christian religion, establishing schools, and introducing agricultural 
pursuits. During this time they had constant intercourse with the Indians 
at Kush-kush-kee, and converted many of them to Christianity, among 
the number a distinguished warrior and orator named G/ik-kik-an, who 
belonged to one of the Delaware or Lenape tribes. They failed, how- 
ever, to make any impression on the grey-haired old chief Pak-an-ke, 
though he scrupulously protected the missionaries from all harm by hostile 
Indians, and was their constant friend. 

The Indians did not all leave their beautiful home until sometime after 
the country was settled by the whites, and the wonder is not great, because 
Kush-kush-kee, with its beautiful valley and silvery stream, together with 
the “hills piled on hills,” and the grand old forest, had long been their abid- 
ing place. 

HILLSVILLE. 

A man named Donot was probably the first settler on the ground where 
Hillsville now stands. He sold the land to Peter or Abraham Hoover, and 
finally it became the property of John Hill, who laid out the town, October 
15th, 1824, and called it Hillsburgh, which name has since. been changed, 
by use or otherwise, to Hillsville. It is generally called “ Hill Town.” Mr. 
Hill was a tailor, and kept the first tailor-shop in the place. 

The first physician was Dr. Davis; then came Dr. Brothers, and, following 
him, came Dr. Cassius Porter. These three are the only physicians who have 
ever located here. 

The first house built on the new town plat was put up by one McGowan, 
and stood at the cross-roads in the southern part of the town, on the lot now 
owned by Joseph Edgar. It was a frame building. McGowan kept a store 
in his house, it being the first one in town. A man named Moss afterwards 
kept one in the same house, and his was the second. 

Sometime before the town was laid out, a log school-house was built half a 
mile south. 

The first blacksmith shop in the piace was started by Christopher Rum- 
mel. 

The first wagon shop was opened by George Sell, about 1830-32. Mr. 
Sell is still at work, although in a different building. 

David Stevens was the first shoemaker. 

A post-office was established soon after the town was laid out, and David 
Stevens was probably the first postmaster. After him eame James Wal- 
lace and James Caldwell. Following them were David McBride, David 
McCreary, William Duff, William Mitchell, Chauncey Meeker (at that time 


keeping store with his father William Meeker), and the present incecnbaes 
Jacob Burk. 

The village has a two-story frame school-house, located in the southwest 
part of the town. 


The Methodist Episcopal Society organized originally about 1820, and a 
church was built of logs about the time the town was laid out (1824). It 
stood on the same spot where the Methodist Episcopal Church now stands» 
the lot being given by John Zuver. The first preacher was probably 
Rev. Bilious O. Plympton, who preached also at Edenburg. The church 
was originally on the New Castle circuit, but in July, 1847, the Mahoning 
circuit was organized from the old New Castle circuit, and the church at 
Hillsville became a part of it. The preachers for the year were Revs. John 
W. Hill and John Lyon, and Wm. Hunter was the presiding elder. 

The Mount Jackson circuit was organized in the Summer of 1849, and 
has since been continued, the Hillsville church being one of its appoint: 
ments. Some of the appointments‘have been changed, some dropped, and 
some created since. The present appointments on the circuit are Mount 
Jackson, Mahoningtown and Hillsville. ‘The preachers in charge of the 
Mount Jackson circuit during the first year were Revs. H. S. Winans and 
R. M. Bear, and the presiding elder was Wm. Patterson. There is a Sab- 
bath-school in connection with the church at Hillsville. 

About 1855, meetings under the old organization were suspended. May 
19, 1867, a new class was organized by Rev. J. F. Hill, then in charge of 
the Mount Jackson circuit. — 

The present frame church was built in 1869. The pastors since the new 
organization have been Revs. J. F. Hill, Ebenezer Bennett, Crowell, 
W. B. Branfield, Louis Wick and R. M. Bear, who is the present pastor- 
The mene eehits is eighty-nine. 


HILLSVILLE. 


Hillsville is situated in the midst of a comparatively level country, cov- 
ered with fine improvements, and populated by a wealthy, intelligent and 
progressive class of people. The town does considerable business for a place 
of its size, so far from a railroad. Around it are extensive quarries of 
limestone, from which the stone is taken and shipped by rail from Hillsyille - 
station to Youngstown, Ohio, where it is used in smelting iron. 

Hillsville station has been moved from its original location to a point half 
a mile further west. It is about one mile northeast of the village. 

Hillsville has a population of about two hundred, and is equal in the 
amount of: business done and the enterprise of its citizens to any town of its 
size in the country. The timber around has been nearly all cut away, how- 
ever, and the want of it will at no distant day be felt. 

The Zoar Baptist Church of Hillsville, in Mahoning township, was organ- 
ized January 17th, 1842, with thirteen members, as follows: 

John Faddis, Isaac Faddis, Sarah Faddis, Hannah Faddis, William Hen- 
derson, Sarah Henderson, Isabel Irwin, Rachel 8. Kincaid, William Wil- 
liams, Benjamin Williams, Mary Williams, Edward Wright, Abigail Wright. 

Its first pastor was Rev. Rees Davis, who commenced ‘his labors in 1842, 
and served until 1851. The second pastor was Rev. D. C. Clouse, whio offi- 
ciated from 1851 to 1857. Rev. John McConely succeeded him and served 
from 1857 to 1861, and was suceeeded by Rev. A. G. Kirk, who served from 
1862 to 1867, when Rev. John McConely-again took charge and officiated 
for one year. 

In 1868 Rey. A. H. Metler was installed and served about two years, and 
was succeeded by Rey. C. H. Johnson, who officiated from 1870 until 1872, 
and was succeeded by Rev. D. W. C. Hurvey, who served for four years, 
from 1872 until 1876, when the present pastor, Rev. O. M. Merrick suc- 
ceeded him. 

From its organization in 1842, the congregation worshiped for some three 
years in various places: in private houses, at one time in a barn, at another 
in a wagon shop, in a school-house, and in an old church near Hillsville, as 
opportunity afforded or convenience dictated. 

In 1845 the society erected the house they now occupy, at a cost of about 
two thousand dollars. 

From the date of its organization down to the present time there have 
been three hundred and sixty-eight names enrolled upon its records. Like 
all other church organizations, it has been subject to many changes. “In one 
year as many as thirty members were granted letters of dismissal for the pur- 
pose of emigrating West. 


The present memberships is one hundred and nine. The church is ina 
flourishing condition, and under the lead of its worthy and popular pastor 
is daily growing in strength and Christian holiness and in the ee of 


the Lord. ae 


he 


+) 


—. 
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The Harbor United Presbyterian Church was organized either in 1851 or 
or 1852, probably 1852, in the Fall, by Rev. R. A. Browne, D.D. The 
original congregation had in the neighboorhood of forty members. The 
frame building now standing was erected in 1854, on ground obtained from 
John McFate, who gave a lease for twenty-five years. His heirs renewed 
the lease in 1876, to last as long as the land shall be sed for church pur- 
poses. A part of the lot is occupied by the grave-yard. The first regular 
pastor was Rev. William G. Reed, who was installed about 1853, previous 
to the erection of the church, and preached in the school-house until the 
church was built. His pastorate continued for several years, and, after he 
left, the church was supplied hy A. M. Black, of New Wilmington, and 
others. Rev. T. W. Winter was installed as second pastor about 1860, and 
remained till near the close of the war. Since his time there has been no 
regular pastor, but among the supplies have been Revs. Sumner, Imbrie, John 
Armstrong and others. The present supply is Rev. A. Y. Houston. The 
membership is about fifty. ‘The first elders were John Dinsmore, Andrew B. 
Allen and James Robison. 

The Christian Church was organized by Rev. Abraham Sanders some- 
time between 1828 and 1832. Their first meetings were held in John Park’s 
house, at Edenburg. Their present frame church, standing on the hill north 
of Edenburg, was built in 1850-51, principally through the efforts of John 
D. Raney and David Stanley. After Rev. Mr. Sanders left, a minister 
named John Henry came from Youngstown, Ohio, and preached; also 
another one named Flick. Among the early pastors were Revs. Thomas 
Munnel, Finney, Applegate, Perkey, and others, and among the later ones 
were Revs. Harrison Jones, John Phillips, S. B. Teegarden, Henry Camp, 
O. Higgins, James Calvin, John C. Cushman, Thomas Winfield and David 
Heintzelman, the latter in 1876. The original congregation was made up of 
the Stanleys, Raneys, Parks, Baldwins, Carpenters, and others, and num- 
bered from thirty to forty people altogether. At present the membership 
is about one hundred. There is now no regular pastor. The people 
mentioned as composing the original congregation were all early settlers. 
Until about 1870-71 the present congregation at Pulaski held its meetings 
with the congregation at Edenburg. George Thornburg, living a mile 
northwest of Edenburg, on the north side of the Mahoning, has furnished 
us with most of the items regarding this church, as well as other items of 
general history pertaining to the Cross-cut canal and other points of interest. 


MAHONING UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION.* 1799-1876. 


This congregation, with their church, located about two miles northeast of 
Lowell, Ohio, and in Mahoning township, Lawrence county, Penn., was or- 
ganized about 1799 (certainly not later than 1800).f The settlements out 
of which it sprung were made in the year 1793, and soon after. They were 
composed of both branches (Associate and Associate Reformed) of the 
Bible-Psalmody Presbyterians. For a number of years prior to the organ- 
ization of the congregation, prayer-meetings were held from house to house 
throughout the community. The first sermon preached in the bounds of 
the congregation by an Associate minister was delivered on the old Captain 
Thompson farm. This was near the close of the last century. 

On the dry fixed for the Presbyterian family to meet and organize and 
call a pastor, the Associates, mustering their forces from a greater distance 
than did their Associate Reformed brethren, and therefore outnumbering 
them, it was organized an Associate congregation, and an Associate minister 
was called. However, in or about the year 1808, the Associate members 
removed their place of worship to the present site of Deer Creek United 
Presbyterian Church, near New Bedford, Pa., when the Associate Reformed 
members took posseseion of Mahoning Church, and held it until the union 
of the two branches in 1858, since which time it has stood in the ranks of 
the United Presbyterians, in defence of the truth, under the Captain of our 
salvation. 

As nearly as can be ascertained the original ruling elders were Messrs. 
James McConnell, Wm. Gaily, Samuel McBride (Clerk of Session), William 
Houston and Robert Walker (father of the late celebrated A bolitionist advo- 
cate). The first pastor was Rev. James Duncan, who was the second Associate 
minister of the gospel licensed to preach in the United States of America. 
Public worship was held in the grove in which the church is now located, for 
a number of years, with nothing to mark the place but a “tent” designed to 
shelter the minister and singing-clerk. In that still, beautiful grove of na- 
tive trees, at least three-quarters of a century ago, the sweet songs of Zion 
were sung; and, thanks be to our God, who has graciously ordered it that 


* By Rev. W. T. McCounell. 
+The early records of the church were burned by accident, and exact dates cannot be 


_ given for nearly thirty years of its history. 
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these forest trees should waft the melody of grateful hearts heavenward ever 
since. 

The original families of the congregation were mostly from Westmoreland 
and Washington counties, Pa., some of Scotch and Irish descent. Among 
them may be mentioned the McFarlanes, McWilliams’, McBrides and Rob- 
isons. After the congregation became an Associate Reformed congregation 
the first ruling elders were Messrs. James McWilliams, John Dickson and 
Buchanan. 

The Minutes of session up to 1829 having been destroyed, we have no in- 
formation as to who else served the congregation as ruling elders until after 
that date. 

In 1833 Messrs. Walter Buchanan, Isaac Buchanan, Andrew Kelly and 
Joseph Carnahan were elders, but the date of their election is not known. 

On May 11, 1846, Messrs. Isaac C. McFarlane and David Beggs were 
dismissed by certificate, and on July 1, 1847, Mr. Isaac C. McFarlane was 
elected session clerk. He is still a ruling elder of the congregation. About 
July 1st, 1847, Mr. John C. Book was ordained ruling elder, and served the 
congregation until May 19, 1859, when he was dismissed by certificate. On 
April 14, 1856, James McWilliams Esq., was elected, and on May 2 was or- 
dained ruling elder. On November 14, 1852, Mr. Thomas Alford was in- 
stalled ruling elder, (received from the Associate Reformed congregation of 
New Castle, Pa.,) and on May 2, 1854, he was dismissed by certificate. On 
April 13, 1860, Messrs. David Houston, from Poland congregation, John 
Cowden, M. D., and Isaac P. Cowden from Deer Creek congregation, were 
received and installed ruling elders in Mahoning congregation. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1860, Mr. Isaac C. McFarlane resigned the office of clerk of session, 
and Mr. I. P. Cowden was elected in his place, in which office he has very 
efficiently served the congregation ever since. On October 11, 1865, Messrs. 
James J. Lowry, Joseph C. Houston and Anderson McBride were elected 
ruling elders, and on October 29, 1865, Mr. Andrew McBride was ordained, 
and with the others, who were previonsly ruling elders in the Poland con- 
gregation, was installed. The above last-named five are the present ruling 
elders of Mahoning congregation. All these are important names in the 
history of the congregation. They, ruling under the Chief Captain, have had 
to pilot the congregation through some of those trials that shake Zion to her 
very center. They have had to stand at the helm and guide the ecclesiastical 
ship through a civil tempest that swept its waves of blood over our whole 
land. One of the present members of session—Mr. James J. Lowry—was 
by the session chosen snperintendent of the Sabbath-school in June, 1867, 
and each succeeding year the session has conferred the same honor upon him, 
and he has faithfully, diligently and efficiently served the congregation to 
this time. 

We now pass to the ministry of the congregation. As already stated, the 
first pastor was Rev. James Duncan, of the Associate Church, who was still 
pastor when the Associate brethren moved their place of worship to Deer 
Creek. The next pastor was Rev. David Norwood. He accepted the united 
call of Mt. Jackson, Slippery Rock (now Center) and Mahoning congrega- 
tions, October 26th, 1825, and was ordained and installed their pastor April 
5th, 1826. He resigned the charge about the first of October, 1833. 

On May 23d, 1838, Rev. John Neil accepted a call from the united 
charges, and on August 22d, 1838, he was ordained and installed their pas- 
tor. For some five years he served the united congregations, when, about 
June 24th, 1848, he demitted his charge of the Mahoning Church to give all 
his time to the other congregations. The next pastor was Rev. Robert Wil- 
liam Oliver. He preached for the congregations for some considerable time 
before he was called to be their pastor, which took place in the Summer of 
1846, the call being from the united charges of Bethel, Beulah, and Mahon- 
ing. He accepted on August 14th, 1846, and, on October 10th of the same 
year, was installed. 

The next pastor, Rev. Wm. G. Reed, was called to Mahoning and the 
Harbor Congregations—the latter congregation growing practically out of 
the former—which he accepted September 27th, 1853, and was ordained and 
installed March 28th, 1854. He resigned the charge in the Summer or Au- 
tumn of 1857. In 1858 the union was effected between the Associate and 
the Associate Reformed churches. The effect of this upon the Mahoning 
congregation was to greatly increase its membership; for many of the mem- 
bers of Poland congregation, (which, before the union, was an Associate con- 
gregation), who lived north of the Mahoning river, found it much more con- 
venient to attend service at Mahoning Church, and accordingly they united 
there. 

The next pastor called was Rev. S. W. Winter—Harbor joining them in 
the call for one-third of his time, and Mahoning having one-half of it. This 
arrangement lasted from the time of his installment,: October 17th, 1861, 
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until some time in 1862, when Mahoning took him for two-thirds of his time. 
He resigned his charge of the congregations, and declared the pulpit vacant 
February 25th, 1872. The next call made by the congregation was in con- 
junction with Poland congregation, July 7th, 1873, and for the present pas- 
tor Rev. W. T. McConnell, which he accepted, and began his pastorate 
labors on September 1st, 1873, and was ordained and installed on November 
18th, 1873. The members of the congregation at that time numbered one 
hundred and twelve. The present number is one hundred and forty-eight. 

The same year an order of deacons was established in the congregation, 
and on December 30th, 1873, Messrs. David C. McBride, Jr., Morrison 
Dickson, Wm. 8. Geddes and John Edgar were unanimously elected to fill 
said office, and on January 25th, 1874, they were ordained and installed. 
This office they are still efficiently and satisfactorily filling. 

The first house of worship built by the congregation was of hewed logs, 
and stood a few rods east of the present house. It was built about 1808 or 
1809. The next house erected was the one in which the congregation still 
worships. It was built in 1850-1. The pulpit was in the front end of the 
house, with the pews facing in that direction; but in 1862 the pulpit was 
changed to the rear of the house, and the pews re-adjusted accordingly. The 
house has been more or less improved at various times since, and is still a 
comfortable house of worship, though making no pretensions to modern style 
and elegance. 

The congregation has one daughter, who sacrificed home comforts and 
friends that, with her husband, she might help spread the gospel among the 
heathen. We refer to Mrs. J. C. Nevin (since dead) of China, formerly Miss 
Beggs, daughter of Mr. James Beggs. 

This congregation has always taken a deep interest in mission work, and 
has contributed liberally to help carry it on both at home and abroad. It 
has been a center of Bible-psalm-singing influence. At least five congrega- 
tions around it owe much to its influence and encouragement, under God, for 
their existence. Its psalmody to-day is the prevailing psalmody within a 
large circumference, of which it might properly be recognized as the center. 
Its direct and indirect influence can never be known until the Head shall 
gather all the members into one grand body—until the Bridegroom shall 
summon His “love,’’ His “ fair one ” into her eternal home, and call her to 
the throne, where she is to reign with Him and kings and priests unto his 
Father forever. 

QUAKERTOWN. 

On the ground where Quakertown now stands, the first settler was proba- 
bly Septimus Cadwallader, who came from near Brownsville, Pa., somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 1800, possibly not until 1804. He settled on a four- 
hundred-acre tract, and built a frame house very near where the present 
stone house stands on the old place, at the foot of the hill, on the bank of 
the river. The old homestead is now owned by a German living in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. In 1805 Mr. Cadwallader built the present stone house. He 
had worked at the milling business at his old home, and when he arrived in 
Mahoning township he built a grist-mill on the Mahoning a short distance 
north of his house. The mill was a frame structure, and was afterwards 
moved away from the river and set on the stream which he called “ Falling 
Spring” run, near the falls now known as Quakertown Falls. After 
moving the mill he put in a carding machine, and operated that for some 
time. Mr. Cadwallader, Benjamin Sharpless and Talbot Townsend, all three 
of whom settled here, were Quakers, and from this circumstance the place 
became known as Quakertown. Mr. Sharpless came in 1808, and Mr. 
Townsend probably shortly before. 

John Shearer was also one of the early comers, and had a fulling-mill on 
the brow of the hill, on the run, and afterwards moved it to another location 
a little southeast. Mr. Cadwallader had a linseed-oil mill, and some other 
parties built a grist-mill on the run at the foot of the hill, and Mr. C. proba- 
bly built a saw-mill also. An old grist-mill is now standing at the top of the 
hill, probably built by Cadwallader and his son-in-law, Sharpless. It is now 
abandoned and falling to pieces, as are all the others. The wheel in this 
mill is twenty-eight feet in diameter. 

A mile up the stream one or two other grist-mills and saw-mills have been 
built, but a saw-mill is the only thing now running. 

Mr. Cadwallader’s son, Septimus, Jr. built a tannery early, and, about 
1830, another one was started by Mifflin Cadwallader, who, after running it 
a year or two, took in George W. Jackson, of Pittsburgh, as a partner. 
These are the only tanneries ever located in the place. Nothing is now left 
of any of the mills or tanneries, except, in a few instances, old decaying frames. 

A bridge was built across the Mahoning, nearly opposite the Cadwallader 
stone-house, about 1832, but it had too many piers, and the ice gorged and 
carried it away the next Winter. It has never been rebuilt. 


MILITARY. 


In the war of 1812 the following residents of Mahoning township served: 
Stewart, Alexander Wright, out three months at Erie; John, and probably 
David and Nathaniel McBride; John was taken sick on the way to Erie, 
and was obliged to return; Joseph Ashton served as Major, Joseph Brown 
was Adjutant of Militia before the war, and, during it, went to Erie, as did 
also Joseph Cadwallader. 

A volunteer rifle company was organized at Edenburg, about 1838-9. 
Alexander Miller, Thomas Covert and John D. Raney served at different 
times as captains of the company, which had at one time in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred members. The uniform was white pants, red sash, 
red and white plume. Armed with common rifles. 

Another rifle company was organized at Hillsville, and drilled under the 
militia law of the State for several years. Was organized about 1835 to 1840. 

During the rebellion Mahoning township furnished her share of troops for 
the grand army which marched to the “sunny South,” and left so many of 
its members in death’s embrace, on gory fields where they fought and fell, 
that the curse of slavery in their country might be removed, and the Union 
they loved remain unbroken. 


NESHANNOCK TOWNSHIP. 


This township forms a part of what was one of the original townships of 
Mercer county, of. the same name, in 1805. The territory at that time in- 
cluded at least three of the present townships in both Mercer and Lawrence 
counties, embracing over one hundred square miles. It was one of the 
thirteen original townships of Lawrence county, and then included the 
whole of Hickory township, with portions of Union and Pollock townships, 
the latter now included in the city of New Castle. The present township 
includes an area of about eighteen square miles, or 11,520 acres. It is 
bounded on the north by Wilmington and Pulaski townships; on the west 
by Pulaski, Mahoning and Union; on the east by Hickory township, and 
on the south by the city of New Castle and Union township. It is com- 
paratively level in the central and northern portions, but more broken and 
abrupt as it approaches the Shenango and Neshannock rivers. There are 
no streams of much magnitude. On the west side of the township are 
Fisher’s and Camp runs, and on the east are two small creeks flowing into 
the Neshannock. There are considerable bottom-lands on the Shenango 
and Neshannock rivers, which are rich and productive. Numerous springs 
abound in all parts of the township, and the water is excellent. Of minerals 
it has a large share. The greater portion of the township is underlaid with 
coal, which is extensively mined in the central portions, particularly in the 
neighborhood of Coal Centre. Fisher’s run rises in the coal region, and its 
waters are colored red by oxydes from its source to its mouth. 

Potter’s clay abounds, and on the Watson property a pottery has been 
successfully worked for many years. Sandstone is very abundant along the 
valleys of the two rivers, and a stratum of limestone is found in the southern 
portion of the township. Iron ore is also abundant. Brick clay is found in 
many places. The workable coal lies about fifty feet below the surface, and 
is about four feet in thickness. The northern margin of the coal lies under 
a stratum of slate rock about twenty feet thick, while the south end of the 
basin underlies a stratum of sandstone of about the same thickness. 

A second stratum of coal lies about sixty feet below the first, and has a 
thickness of some three feet. This has een worked very little. Lying be- 
tween the two is a very pure vein of coal, but only about eighteen inches in 
thickness. . ; 

The limestone formation lies at about the same elevation‘as the coal. A 


' thin stratum of this stone at the bottom underlies the iron ore. 


The coal lies in a nearly horizontal position with a slight declination to 
the southwest. The bottom of the workable vein is somewhat undulating. 
A narrow-gauge railway runs from New Castle into the center of this town- 
ship.* It is used exclusively for the transportation of coal. The township 
produces about 35,000 tons annually. The iron is known as “blue ore,” 
and the vein is from six to eighteen inches in thickness. 


There is fine water-power up the Neshannock at Jordan’s mills, pérhaps 


the best on that stream, This is all the water-power within the bounds of 


the township, the smaller ones in the lesser streams having been abandoned, 
There are no towns or villages of any considerable importance, with the ex- 
ception of the mining town of Coal Centre, of which notice will be found on 
another page. cs 


*See history of New Castle. © 
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The improvements are generally good, and there are some very fine 
residences. Two of the main roads from New Castle to Mercer pass through 
this township; one by way of the Old Shenango Church, and the other a 
mile and a-half east, passing through the village of Fayetteville, in Wil- 
mington township. The last mentioned was the first one opened, and was 
extensively traveled until the other was opened, which, being somewhat 
shorter, took off much of the travel. 

There are three church organizations in the township: United Presby- 
terian, Methodist Episcopal and Primitive Methodist, a history of which is 
given elsewhere. 

EARLY SETTLERS, 

One of the first settlers in Neshannock township was Thomas Fisher, who 
came from Westmoreland county, according to the the statements of Rev. 
Thomas Greer, in November, 1798,* in company with David Riley, a young 
man then living with Fisher. Each man had a gun and an axe, and a 
couple of dogs accompanied them. They encamped the first night in the 
present Lawrence county, at a point about four miles above where New 

Sastle now stands, on Camp run, near the Shenango river. They con- 
structed a cabin of poles, and built a fire outside, using the cabin to sleep 
in, for fear of the wolves, which were so plenty they were obliged to take 
their dogs inside to save them from destruction by the ravenous beasts. It 
would appear that after selecting lands in the neighborhood, Fisher and 
Riley returned to Westmoreland county, where they staid over Winter, and 
in the Spring of 1799 removed to the valley of the Shenango. Théy came 
by way of the Youghiogheny, Monongahela and Ohio rivers, and thence up 
the Beaver river in canoes, bringing a few effects with them. Mr. Fisher 
was married, but had no children. A young woman by the name of Re- 
becca Carroll lived with the family, and came with them. Mr. Fisher also 
had a sister, who either came at the same time or some time afterwards, 
and remained with them until her death. Mr. Fisher purchased several 
farms in the vicinity, and improved them more or less, raising several crops 
without fencing. He brought along quite a number of fruit trees, which he 
planted, and some of them are still alive and bearing fruit. The Indians 
were quite plenty in those days, but they were peaceable, and disturbed no 
one. About 1808 or 1810 Mr. Fisher sold his property on “Camp run,” 
where he first settled, to Rev. Wm. Young, and purchased land about three 
miles above New Castle, on a small stream now known as “ Fisher’s run,” 
and erected a saw-mill, and afterwards a grist-mill, about forty rods from 
the Shenango river, at the place where the “ Harbor” road crosses the run. 
The exact date of the building of these mills is not known, but it was some- 
where from 1806 to 1810. 

Mr. Fisher and his wife started on a journey to visit friends in Westmore- 
land county some years after their settlement, and Mrs. Fisher died suddenly 
on the road. They were alone, and Mr. Fisher “waked” the corpse in a 
waste-house by the roadside all night. After his wife’s death two neices kept 
house for him. Their names were McDowell. He lived on this place until 
his death, which occurred February 28, 1848, at the age of eighty-four years. 
He was found dead in his bed, and was buried in the little cemetry at King’s 
Chapel. He was a very pleasant and affable man, and a general favorite 
in the community. Before his death he gave David Riley and Rebecca 
Carroll, the latter of whom afterwards married Samuel Farrer, each one 
hundred acres of land. 

John Fisher, a nephew of Thomas, was born at Ligonier, Westmoreland 
county, Pa., in 1788. In 1809 he removed to what is now Lawrence county. 
He took charge of his uncle’ssaw-mill, and operated it for some years. His 
son, Thomas Fisher the 3d, named for his grand uncle, was born at the 
mills in 1809, a short time after he came. He is now living in New Castle. 
Mr. Fisher is a practical surveyor, and has set his compass and planted his 
“Jacob’s staff” in all parts of Lawrence county. John Fisher raised a 
company and took it to the field during the war of 1812-15. About the year 
1817 he and his uncle Thomas erected a fulling and carding-mill at Eastbrook, 
now in Hickory township, on the “ Hettenbaugh run,” which was operated 
until about 1827. Capt. John Fisher lived at Eastbrook until his death 
in 1841.+ 

The Pearsons were early settlers in this township. The family is a very 
extensive one, and were originally Quakers, who came over from England with 
the celebrated William Penn in 1682. John Pearson, grandfather of James, 
Thomas, Charles, Johnson and George Pearson, together with his son George, 
made a visit to the West in the Fall of 1803, coming all the way from Darby, 


seven miles from Philadelphia, in Delaware county, where they resided, on 


* Rev. Thomas Greer married a daughter of David Riley, and received it from his lips. 
‘The dates do not exactly correspond with Thomas Fisher 8rd’s recollection, 


+ See history of Hickory township. 
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horseback, through Washington, Beaver and Mercer counties, and returning by 
way of Pittsburgh. The old gentleman purchased altogether, in what is now 
Neshannock township, about one thousand acres of land. On this trip they 
visited the Fishers, who had been here a number of years. Thomas Pear- 
son, Esq., of New Castle, has the journal kept by them on this trip. It was 
most probably during this visit that the old gentleman donated about two 
acres of land for church and burial purposes where the United Presbyterian 
Church stands. He granted the land upon conditions that it should be well 
kept and substantially fenced. The old gentleman never resided in Lawrence 
county, but made frequent visits to his lands, which included the coal lands 
on the Peebles’ farm and a two-hundred-acre tract some two miles farther 
north, where Bevan Pearson first settled about 1804. The latter afterwards 
removed to Mercer, where he held several offices in the new county. 

George Pearson at first settled on two hundred acres of his father’s land. 
He soon afterwards. purchased a tract containing one hundred acres of one 
McClaren, and soon after purchased another tract of the same amount of 
another McClaren. The McClarens were from Ireland, and settled here at 
an early day. Subsequently, George Pearson left this section and lived in 
Charleston, South Carolina, for several years. After his return he married 
Miss Sarah Reynolds, daughter of James Reynolds, who was also a Quaker. 

It is customary among these people to publish the intentions of a couple 
wishing to marry, in the “ Meeting,” for some time previous to the marriage. 
In this instance there was no Quaker “ Meeting” within many miles, and the 
only roads were bridle paths, and so the young couple made a virtue of ne- 
cessity and employed Ezekiel Sankey, Esq., father of E. and D. Sankey, to 
perform the ceremony, without waiting for preliminaries, and the necessary 
arrangements were soon made and the “twain were made one flesh” at the 
house of Jesse Du Shane, in New Castle. This was about the year 1810. 

The Quakers in the eastern part of the State, hearing of this violation of 
their rules, sent a deputation to the new settlement to persuade them that. 
they had done a great wrong, and must confess before ‘‘ Meeting” and have 
the ceremony performed a second time, according to Quaker usage. But 
the young people concluded they had done nothing very seriously out of 
character, and so refused to comply. They were accordingly solemnly read 
out of the society. 

Mr. Pearson lived on his farm in this township until about 1855, when he 
came to New Castle, where he afterwards died at the age of ninety-three 
years. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and was out in Captain John 
Junkin’s Company—“ Mercer Blues”—who were with Harrison on the 
Maumee and Sandusky rivers. After his return he was twice called out to 
Erie. It is not now known whether he held a commission or not, but 
it is probable. He went once as a substitute for his brother Thomas. 
He afterwards received a land-warrant for his services, which he located in 
Haneock county, Illinois. 

Thomas Pearson tells of an old man named Robb, who used to wander 
over the country many years ago. He disappeared suddenly, but as he was 
supposed to have gone to some other part of the country, nobody took notice 
of his absence, or made any inquiry for him. Thomas Falls, then a young 
man, was out hunting sometime after, on what was known as the five-hundred- 
acre tract, when he found the old man’s remains on a high hill. His body 
was buried on the spot, which has ever since been known as “ Robb’s Knob.” 

Mr. Pearson tells of getting lost one night when a boy, and wandering 
around in the darkness until he became tired, when he sat down to rest, and, 
carefully extending his hands, felt the two stones set up at either end of old 
Robb’s grave! 

Marinus* King and his family, from Bellefonte, Centre county, Pa., 
settled in the Fisher neighborhood about 1803. “ King’s Chapel” was named 
in his honor, he being one of the prominent members. He raised a family 
of seven sons and two daughters. 

David Riley, heretofore spoken of, lived with Thomas Fisher until 1807, 
when he married Sarah Richards, and improved the farm adjoining Fisher’s. 

Mr. Riley raised two children—a son and daughter. The latter afterwards 
became the wife of Rev. Thomas Green. Mr. Riley died September 18th, 
1870, aged eighty-five years, and Mr. Riley on the 20th of February, 1872, 
aged ninety-one years. They had lived together sixty-three years. In their 
old age they were taken care of by their son-in-law, Mr. Greer. Both their 
children are dead. 

Samuel Ferver’ came to this location from Beaver Falls in 1806. He was 
a millwright by trade, and erected one or both of Thomas Fisher’s mills. 
He married Rebecca Carroll in 1808, and lived on the farm adjoining those 
of David Riley and Thomas Fisher until his death, March 15th, 1862. His 


* Spelled Merines on an old subscription paper. We follow the spelling on his tomb- 
stone, 
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wife was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church for over fifty years. 
She died August, 1870, aged eighty-seven years. They raised a family of seven 
children—six boys anda girl. They lived together over sixty years. One of 
their son’s still lives on the old farm ; the others have moved away. Rev. Wil- 
liam Young came at an early day, probably about 1806-07. He was a native 
of Ireland, and came from Centre county to this township. He was a great 
preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a man of talent and a very ac- 
ceptable minister among the people. _ Mr. Young died in 1829, aged seventy- 
four years. His wife died shortly afterwards. All these early settlers are 
interred in the little cemetery at King’s Chapel. Robert McGeary, from 
Virginia, settled in the township about 1803, and remained until his death, 
at the age of ninety-two years. He left a large and respectable family. Lot 
and William Watson, brothers, came from Centre county, Pa., and settled 
in this township about 1806-08, on lots numbers 1854 and 1855. William 
built the large stone house about 1810-12, and Lot put up a good brick resi- 
dence some years later upon his farm adjoining on the south. For some 
years after their arrival they lived in log cabins. They were both out in the 
war of 1812. 

Lot Watson held a State appointment on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
railway in 1856. He died a few years ago. Both the Watsons raised large 
and respectable families. William Richards, before mentioned, came, accord- 
ing to Mr. Green, in 1802, from Centre county, Pa., with his family, consist- 
ing of his wife and seven children, three sons and four daughters, and two 
sons-in-law, and located in the King’s Chapel neighborhood, where the family 
settled near each other. 

Mr. Richards was a Revolutionary soldier, and an exhorter in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He was a large and commanding looking man, and 
possessed of more than ordinary talent. He died in 1839. His wife sur- 
vived him only a short time. They are both buried in the King’s Chapel 
cemetery. His children are all dead, but some of his grand-children live in 
the vicinity. 

His son-in-law, Robert Simonton, came with him and lived in the town- 
ship some twenty years, when he removed to Neshannock Falls, now in Wil- 
mington township, or near there, where he lived until his death, at the age 
of about eighty years. He raised a family of five children. 

John Rea, another son-in-law of Mr. Richards, who also came with him, 
was a blacksmith by trade, and settled in the neighborhood, where he raised 
the premium family of twenty children, and died at the age of eighty years. 
Many of his children moved away, several died, and a few remain in the 
vicinity. 

Hance Greer, father of Rev. Thomas and John Greer, came originally 
from county Fermanagh, Ireland, to America in 1804, and first settled at 
Noblestown, Allegheny county, about twelve miles from Pittsburgh, on Char- 
tier’s creek. In 1810 he removed to Sewickley bottom, where he resided until 
1826, when he again removed to Zelienople, Butler county, Pa., where he died 
in 1848. 

John Greer, his second son, settled in Neshannock township in the Fall of 
1821, with his wife and two children. He built a house and moved into it 
in March, 1822. 

Mr. Greer, being a man of good ability and an energetic business man, 
acquired a handsome property. He was quite a prominent member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and filled the office of steward at King’s Chapel 
for many years. He lives at present with his son, William Y. Greer, a well- 
known citizen and business man. His daughter, Mrs. Ferver, lives near him. 
She raised a family of six children, four sons and two daughters. 

Thomas Greer, the youngest son, came in 1830, and settled on a small farm 
near his brother. He was a blacksmith by trade, and a man of energy and 
great industry, and soon began to acquire property. At this time he owns 
nearly six hundred acres of finely-improved land, with his children, three 
daughters and one son, settled around him. He has not forgotten the Divine 
command, “Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” He has 
held several positions of honor ang trust in the Methodist Episcopal Churech— 
was one of the early class leaders, and has been local preacher for twenty-seven 
years. His only son is a licensed preacher in the same church. His oldest 
brother, Robert, settled in Johnson, Ohio, about 1850. In 1865 he removed 
to Hubbard, Ohio, where he now resides, at the age of eighty-five. Frederick 
Reinholdt, from Germany, settled in the township in 1828. He was a shrewd 
son of the “ Fatherland,” and accumulated property with the proverbial 
thrift of the Teuton. He died March 30, 1874, aged seventy-four years. He 
raised a family of three sons and five daughters. His remains lie in the 
cemetery at King’s Chapel. 

James Stackhouse and family, accompanied by his son-in-law, Andrus 
Chapin and wife, settled in the township in 1834. They were all members 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Stackhouse died in 1868, aged 
ninety-five years. His wife died a short time before. They are also buried 
at King’s Chapel. Mr. Chapin raised a large family of children, who settled 
near him, The family are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Chapin died September 24, 1870, aged sixty-six years. He was twice mar- 
ried, but his wives are both dead also, and are all buried at King’s Chapel. 
William Hunt settled in 1830, bringing his aged mother with him, He raised 
a family of four sons and two daughters, and gathered a handsome property 
around him. Two of his children are in the West. The others live near 
where they first settled. Mr. Hunt died in 1851, and is buried at King’s 
Chapel. His family were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Ebenezer Donaldson settled in the township in March, 1819, just after the 
“big snow” of that Winter (1818-19). He made the first improvements on 
the place now owned by his son, John W. Donaldson. His cousin, Isaac 
Donaldson, came some time previous to the war of 1812, and settled the 
tract adjoining on the east. He was out at Erie during the war of 1812. 
Both the Donaldsons were from Westmoreland county, Pa. 


Robert Reynolds, from near Hagerstown, Maryland, came to what is now - 


Taylor township, Lawrence county, in 1804, and located near what is now 
Lawrence junction, where he remained about one year, when he removed to. 
Neshannock township, and settled on the Neshannock creek, about four miles 
above New Castle, in 1805. The land is now owned by James Reynolds. 

He bought a claim of 200 acres. Some time previous to 1811 he pur- 
chased the two-hundred-acre tract where the village of Eastbrook now is, 
and about 1813 sold it to Thomas Fisher, 1st. He served in the war of 
1812, most probably in Captain John Fisher’s company. He returned from 
the army quite sick and broken in health. About 1819 he purchased a 
farm on the old county line; two miles east of New Castle, and removed 
his family to it. He lived upon this place until his death, in 1873, at the 
age of ninety years. His wife died about five years previously. This couple 
raised twelve children—eight sons and four daughters—all of them now 
living except one. When Mr. Reynolds left the old place in’ Neshannock 
township he rented it for a few years, and then his sons, John F. and 
Wm. F., purchased it, paying the old gentlemen ten dollars per acre for it. 
John F. Reynolds built a “still-house” about 1824, and carried on the 
business for six or seven years, when he gave it up. He afterwards, about 
1835, sold his interest in the property to his brother, and removed to New 
Castle, and engaged in the business of tanning with his brother Robert, 
but after a short partnership, finding it less profitable than he antici- 
pated, he sold to Robert and purchased his present farm, then in Shenango 
township, afterwards in Pollock township, and now in the Fourth Ward of 
the city of New Castle. This farm consisted of ninety-four acres. Robert 
lives on Pittsburgh street, in the same ward. Joseph has always lived in 
New Castle, where he holds the office of Justice of the Peace. He is a 
bachelor. Isaac lives on his father’s place, east of New Castle. Michael, 
the twin brother of Joseph, also lives in New Castle, and, as a curious 
co-incidence, is also a bachelor. 

Peter studied medicine, and is practicing on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. The sisters, Nancy, Betsey, Mary Ann and Christy Ann, are all 
living, the two last-named in New Castle, and Betsey and Nancy a few miles 
east. 

John Moore, from near New Castle, in the State of Delaware, settled on 
a portion of tract No. 1859, now owned by his son, Jesse Moore, about the 
year 1804. He had a wife and two children at the time of his settlement. 
Altogether he raised a family seven children—three sons and four daughters, 
all but one of whom lived to maturity. 

John Moore was a Revolutionary soldier in the American army. He was 
a drummer, and had a brother in the service who was a fifer. Their father 
was also an officer in the army, and served through the war. The sons 
received warrants for their services, and John sold his warrant and located 
his brother’s on the land where he settled. He lived on the place until his 
death, August 15, 1842. He went with Captain John Fisher’s company to 
Erie during the war of 1812, and received a land warrant of one hundred 
and sixty acres for his services, which he afterwards sold. 

The land where he located in 1804 was a fine tract, gently sloping towards 
the southwest, well timbered, and having a great number of copious springs 
in various parts of it. We mention it as a curiosity that one of these springs 
is soft water, while most of the others are hard, and some are impregnated 
with iron, which mineral is found on the tract in the shape of nodular or 
“kidney ore.” 

Alexander Hawthorne purchased the tract No. 1825, next north of Mr. 
Moore, about 1805-6. He lived for some years at New Castle, but built a 
house and barn on the land, and put on a tenant. Some years later he 
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removed to his farm, and lived upon it until his death, in 1864. The heirs 
soon after sold the place and removed to Illinois, or some other Western 
State. 

David Adams settled on tract No. 1852, about 1825. He had purchased 
the tract some time before, and leased it to one Robert Sankey. Adams 
sold and removed to the neighborhood of Petersburg, Ohio, somewhere 
between 1835 and 1840. 

Martin Hardin, from the Eastern Shore, Maryland, settled on tract No. 
1836, about 1811-12, and made the first improvements, though he never 
owned the land. One §. R. Smith was the owner, and he allowed Hardin 
to cultivate it and make what he could, provided he kept up repairs and 
paid the taxes. Hardin was industrious, and succeeded in accumulating the 
wherewith to purchase a farm, to which he removed, and remained upon it 
until his death. He bought of a man named McComb. 

John Maitland, from east of the mountains, came into the township at an 
early day, and leased or rented land for several years. He finally bought 
tract No. 1870, which had been occupied by one “Billy” Hosier, a sort of 
squatter fora number of years. “ Billy” had put up a cabin, and “ destroyed 
considerable timber.” Maitland moved upon the tract about 1830, and re- 
mained there until his death, about 1865. 

The first settler on tract No. 1853 was a man named Cunningham, who 
soon after died. His heirs sold to Wm. Sankey the north part of it, and 
Robert Cochran purchased a portion of the south end from Mrs. Lot Watson, 
one of the heirs. Wm. Sankey was the father of Robert Sankey. 

Henry Falls purchased the two tracts, Nos. 1854 and 1855, at a very early 
date, and afterwards, about 1806-8, sold them to the Watson brothers, 
William and Lot, the latter taking 1854 and William 1855. 

John Young settled on tract No. 1763 as early as 1810. The east half of 
this tract was owned by Dr. Wm. Shaw, of New Castle. 

Young sold out afterwards, and removed to Hickory township. 

James Mitchell, from Franklin county, Pa., settled with his family in this 
township about one mile north of the old Associate Reformed Church, in 
; 1806. He had three sons, William, Peter and Thomas. William was mar- 
q ried before he came here. Both the old gentleman and his son William 

died soon after they settled. Their remains lie in the old cemetery of the 
United Presbyterian Church. The old gentleman purchased a farm for 
each of his sons, and they settled near him. 
| Peter, the second son, was married about 1815 to Sarah Wilson, daughter 
) of Samuel Wilson, who settled near New Wilmington, about 1806. Peter 
; lived on his place until his death, in 1843. He was a prominent member of 
the United Presbyterian Church, and filled several township offices. He had 
four sons, James, Wilson, William and John. 

James is living in Outagamie county, Wisconsin. 

Wilson and John live in New Castle, and William is on the old farm. 

Thomas, third son of James, lived and died on a farm in the township, 
where his family still reside. James (the old gentleman) owned and 
operated a distillery when he lived in Franklin county, and wagoned his 
liquor to Baltimore, where he sold it for gold. 

Traveling was sometimes dangerous in those days, and he took the pre- 
caution to bore an auger hole in his wagon-axle, into which he put his gold, 
and then plugged up the hole. This he considered a “safe operation.” 

John Pomeroy, father of Judge Pomeroy, from Derry township, West- 
moreland county, settled in the township in 1816. 

The McGearys, McCrearys and Gibsons were all early settlers. 

William, the oldest son of James Mitchell, had three sons, Wilson, James 
and Joseph. Wilson and James live in New Castle. Joseph died on the old 
farm about 1870. 

Peter Mitchell built his second house of hewed logs about 1826. It had 
the first, or one of the first, shingle-roofs in the township. All others were 
made of clap-boards. 

These shingles were of shaved pine, and were laid in what was called 
“joint-shingle” style—laid on lath without boarding the roof. It lasted in 
good condition some forty-five years. 


EARLY MILLS. 


James Reynolds, who had been connected with Joseph Townsend in the 
erection of a grist-mill at the Narrows, on the Neshannock, as early as 1803, 
sold his interest to John Carlyle Stewart, about 1811, and removed to the 
place now occupied by Jordan’s mill, where he purchased a tract of two 
hundred acres, covering the water-power, it being a part of Donation tracts 
Nos. 1897 and 1898—patented by the State, October 18th, 1786, to John 
Sullivan, a soldier of the Revolutionary army, who assigned his patent to 
_ Richard North, in September, 1795. North deeded to James Reynolds, 
11 
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March 31st, 1812. At this point, which is probably the finest water-power 
on the creek, Reynolds erected a grist and saw-mill. The gearing was 
mostly of wood. 

The grist-mill contained two run of stone, made from material found in 
the vicinity. The bolt was a primitive affair, and was turned by hand by 
means of a crank. The mill was driven by a large breast-wheel. Mr. Rey- 
nolds carried on the milling business until his death, which took place about 
1831-32. His heirs, by different deeds dated from 1833 to 1839, transferred 
the property to Frederick Zeigler, who tore away the old grist-mill and built 
a new one, still standing. He also built the large-stone house on the hill, 
now owned by George Reynolds. The new grist-mill contained three run of 
burrs. 

In addition to his other work, Zeigler built a distillery (the same building 
now occupied by Mr. Jordan as a dwelling), which was in operation a good 
many years, in connection with the grist-mill. The business was finally 
abandoned about 1855-56. Zeigler sold the property, September 3, 1850, to 
Wm. F. Reynolds, who built a new dam and tore down and rebuilt the saw- 
millin 1857. In May, 1868, hesold to John G. and Peter Reynolds the mills 
and water-power and forty-four acres of land. These parties deeded the 
property to James Robinson, April 3, 1871. This transfer probably included 
about seven acres of land, and the total consideration was about $5,200, 
Henry Jordan, the present owner, purchased the property of Robinson, May 
1, 1875. Mr. Jordan has rebuilt the dam in a most substantial manner, and 
made extensive alterations and improvements in the grist and ,saw-mills at 
an expense of over $2,000. The mill is now one of the best in the country, 
and is doing a good business in both merchant and custom work. 

The market for merchant flour and feed is mostly at New Castle. At 
this time, February, 1877, the mill is furnishing a large amount of its pro- 
ducts to the oil regions. The fall at this point is about nine feet, and the 
power is a very permanent one. 

The New Castle and Franklin railway crosses the creek at this place 
(where the company has a station), on a truss bridge constructed of wood 
and iron, and the creek is also spanned by a fine iron road-bridge near the 
mills. The creek flows here in a deep, narrow gorge worn through the rock, 
whose precipitous cliffs are overhung by a dense growth of hemlock and 
other trees, making a most picturesque and enchanting locality. 

Porrery.—Johnston Watson, son of Wm. Watson, started a pottery on 
his farm near the United Presbyterian Church about 1825, before his mar- 
riage. He had learned the potter’s trade of one White in Mercer county, 
and had also worked at the business in Beaver county. It has been con- 
tinued to the present time. The clay is found on Isaac Gibson’s place. The 
“slip clay ” is brought from near Pulaski. 

A coal bank on the Watson place is worked for domestic purposes. A 
mine was opened on Thomas Falls’ land as early as 1845. At the present 
time it is being worked by Charles Sheriff, who opened a new “slope” about 
1873. Three other mines have been worked-out in this vicinity. It is cal- 
culated, from careful observation, that the Falls mine underlies about three 
hundred acres. 

A small mining town called Coa/ Centre has sprung up around the shafts 
of the New Castle Railroad and Mining Company. It has one religious so- 
ciety—the Primitive Methodists—one Justice of the Peace, Wm. L. Pyle, 
Esq., two or three groceries, several blacksmith and wagon shops, and some 
fifty or sixty dwellings. The business of the people is almost exclusively 
mining. 

SCHOOLS. 


Some of the earliest schools in the township were taught on the Watson 
and Barker farms, most probably in the dwellings, from 1812 to 1815, The 
first teacher was Miss Sarah De Wolf, who taught in many parts of the 
country, and was very popular, if we may judge from her record. Miss Tid- 
ball was also one of the earliest teachers. A school was afterwards opened 
in an empty house on the King farm, now owned by Thomas Greer. This 
was taught by John Galbreath, in the years 1816-17-19. A man named 
Andrews succeeded Galbreath, and taught in the years 1820, 1821 and 1822. 

A school building was erected on the Barker farm, about forty rods east of 
King’s Chapel, where a school was taught by Samuel Richards in the years 
1823, 1824, 1825. This building was unfortunately burned, but the people 
soon managed to build another, in which James Watson taught in 1826, and 
John Maitland in 1827. Mrs. Mary Maitland taught a select school for 
young ladies, where they learned needle-work in addition to other things. 
Mrs. Maitland was a very successful teacher. Specimens of the work of some 
of her scholars still remain in ms neighborhood in the shape of “samplers,” 
which are still preserved. 
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About 1829-30, the school building near by was moved upon the church 
lot at King’s Chapel, where one Gillespie taught in 1831 and 1832. In 18338 
and 1834 William Lockhart was the teacher, and John Mitchell also taught. 

A school was taught in the Pomeroy neighborhood about 1820, by Thomas 
Gillespie, whom the scholars of those days remember as a terrible fellow 
with the rod. He was in the habit of coming around among the boys regu- 
larly, and hitting them a good cut over the shoulders with a big switch, say- 
ing: “Boys, I’ll line, and you may sing!” One Holloway and Robert 
Madge were also early teachers. 

About 1810-12 a log school-house was built in the eastern part of the 
township, near where John Graham now lives. The first teacher was a man 
named Stoops. At this time (1877) there are five schools in the township, 
with five good buildings, three of brick and two of stone, costing an average 
$1,000 each. The total number of scholars is 264, with an average attend- 
ance of 159. The total receipts for 1875 were $1,828.29, and the total ex- 
penditures $1,795.22. 


“KING'S CHAPEL.’’* 


The Methodist Episcopal society known as “ King’s Chapel,” claims the 
honor of having been the first organization of this denomination in Lawrence 
county. In 1802+ William Richards came with his family from Center 
county, Pa., accompanied by John Rea and Robert Simonton, his sons-in- 
law, and their wives, and settled in the neighborhood ‘of “ King’s Chapel.” 
Mr. Richards was a soldier in the American army during the Revolutionary 
war. At the close of the war he had engaged in the iron business at Belle- 
fonte. He had been licensed as an exhorter in the church previous to set- 
tlement in what is now the county of Lawrence, and soon after his settle- 
ment commenced holding religious meetings in his own house. 

At that time Rev. Asa Shinn was the preacher on Shenango circuit, and 
often preached in Mr. Richards’ cabin. In 1803 George Askin was on the 
circuit, and under his superintendence a class was formed in the Richards 
neighborhood, consisting of the following persons: William Richards and 
wife, Mary Rea, Robert Simonton and wife, Rachel Fisher, Rebecca Car- 
roll (afterwards Mrs. Ferver), and Mrs. Warner. Several persons from 
Edenburg joined the class, and, according to Hon. David Sankey, several 
others from New Castle. 

According to Rev. Mr. Greer’s information, a class was soon after formed 
by Mr. Richards at New Castle, and meetings were held alternately at that 
place and at King’s Chapcel.{ The following are the names of those consti- 
tuting the class in New Castle, according to Mr. Greer: Arthur Chenowith 
and wife, John Bevin and wife, William Underwood and wife, Robert Wal- 
lace and wife, and Phillip Painter and wife. Soon after, they were joined 
by Michael Carman and wife, and Mr. Carman was appointed leader. 

Marinus King and family, from Center county, settled at King’s Chapel 
in 1804, and joined the class. The meetings were held both at the house of 
Richards and of Mr. King, in 1806 and 1807. 


William Young and family joined the settlement at an early day and 
united with the church. Mr. Young was also a licensed preacher and a 
man of more than ordinary talents. Others came to the settlement, and soon 
quite a large community were gathered here. The meetings were now 
held at three places—Rev. Young’s, Richards’ and King’s. 


In 1821 John Greer and wife joined the settlement, from Sewickley, Alle- 
gheny county. Mr. Greer had married a daughter of Rey. William Young. 
He was appointed steward soon after his arrival, and has held the office ever 
since. His house was made a preaching station alternately with the three 
first mentioned. Some time afterwards a small building was erected on the 
ground where King’s Chapel now stands, which was used both for church 
and school purposes. 

Thomas Greer and wife came to this locality from Zelienople, Butler 
county, in 1830. They had certificates from the church at that place, and 
were received into the church at their new home. Mr. Greer was soon after 
appointed class-leader and exhorter, which positions he held with great suc- 
cess until 1852, when he was licensed as a local preacher, which position he 
still occupies. He has also held the office of ordained local elder for some 
years. 

In 1835 a new and neat frame church was erected in the place of the old 
one, 30 by 40 feet in size, which was occupied until 1856. During this period 
of twenty-one years the church experienced a revival of religion every year, 
with one or two exceptions. During the first session of the Erie Conference, 
Rey. Bishop Hamlin preached at King’s Chapel. The session was held in New 


* By Rev. Thomas Greer. 
+ According to Hon. David Sankey, in 1804, 
} Mr. Sankey’s information places the first of these meetings in 1810, at New Castle. 


Castle, and Major Ezekiel Sankey brought the Bishop out in a two-horse car- 
riage, accompanied by quite a number of the brethren from New Castle. 

A large number were added to the church during the period between 1835 
and 1856, and the house became too small to accommodate the wants of the 
society. In 1856 the frame church was removed, and the present brick struc- 
ture erected in its stead. The new church is 40 by 50 in dimensions, and in 
its erection the altar was placed as near as possible upon the sacred spot occu- 
pied by the old one. It was in this house that Ira D. Sankey, the famous 
singer, made a public profession of the Christian religion, and united with | 
the society. Mr. Sankey was converted under the labors of Rev. J. T. Boyles. 

The following list gives the names of the various preachers who have been 
located at this place: 

In 1802 this was in the Shenango circuit of the Pittsburgh district, and 
Baltimore Conference. Rev. Thornton Fleming, presiding elder, and Rev. 
Asa Shinn, circuit preacher. 

Ttinerant Ministers: 1803, George Askins; 1804, Joseph Hall; 1805, Robert 
R. Roberts; 1806, James Reed; 1807, James Watts and Thomas Church ; 
1808, James Charles; 1809, Jacob Dowell and Eli Towne; 1810, James Watts 
and James Rheuark; 1811, Abel R. Hooper; 1812, William Knox; 1813, 
Jacob Gurwell ; 1814, John Elliott; 1815, John Summerville; 1816, Robert 
C. Hatten and Cecil; 1818, D. D. Davidson and Samuel Adams; 
1819, Philip Green; 1820, Ira Eddy and Charles Elliott; 1821, Samuel R. 
Brockaneer ; 1822, Thomas Carr ; 1823, Thomas Carr and Job Wilson; 1824, 
Henry Knapp and Joseph §. Barris ; 1825, Samuel Adams and James Bab- 
cock ; 1826, Alfred Brunson ; 1827, Charles Thorn and J. Nott; 1828, Samuel 
Adams and William C. Henderson ; 1829, Joseph W. Davis and Jacob Jenks; 
1830, Richard Armstrong and Jacob Jenks; 1831, John Scott and Richard 
Armstrong; 1832, D. C. Richie and Ahab Keller; 1883, Thomas Thomp- 
son; 1834, R. B. Gardner ; 1835, William Carroll and Thomas Thompson ; 
1836, Ensign B. Hill and Thomas Graham; 1837, Ensign B. Hill, L. Bar- 
ton, Rufus Parker and Samuel Heustead ; 1838, Samuel Ingraham; 1839, 
John Luccock and Samuel Ingraham; 1840, D. W. Vorce, Thomas Stubbs ; 
1841, David Vorce and Thomas Stubbs; 1842, M. H. Bettis and Foster 
Morse; 1843, Caleb Browm and Henry S. Winans; 1844, John Robison 
and John McClane; 1845, B. S. Hill and M. Luce; 1846, B. S. Hill and 
John W. Hill; 1847, J. W. Hill and J. R. Lyon; 1848, Henry L. Winans 
and J. Lyon; 1849, J.Crum and R. Norton; 1850, J. Crum and 8. Hub- 
bard ; 1851, J. W. Hammond and P. W. Sherwood ; 1852, John Graham and 
A.S. Dobbs ; 1853, John Graham and David Roberts; 1854, R. A. Carothers 
and S. Wilkinson; 1855, R. A. Carothers; 1856, H. H. Moore; 1857, J.T. 
Boyles, 8. K. Paden and Chapman; 1858, J. T. Boyles; 1859, R. M. 
Bear, E. Bennett, S. K. Paden and J. C. Ault; 1860, S. K. Paden and J. C. 
Ault; 1861, R. M. Bear; 1862, N. M. Shurick ; 1863, N. M. Shurick; 1864, 
J. G. Thompson; 1865, J. G. Thompson; 1866 and 1867, T. G. McCreary ; 
1868, R. Beatty and S. K. Paden; 1869, A. P. Colton; 1870, J. 8. Card; 
1871 and 1872, J. K. Mendenhall; 1878, L. E. Beardsley ; 1874, J. Crum; 
1875, J. Crum; 1876, A. M. Lockwood. 

The present membership is about seventy. The society supports a Sab- 
bath-school with twelve officers and teachers. It has a small library. 


KING’S CHAPEL. 


The church-building is plainly and substantially finished, and is furnished 
with a fine organ, presented to the society by William Y. Green, and a fine 
communion service, the gift of Mrs. R. A. David and Mrs. Thomas Greer. 

The society also owns a very neat parsonage, well fitted up and comfort- 
able, situated nearly opposite the church-building on the west side of the 
road. A fine little cemetery, beautifully shaded with evergreens, lies in the 
rear of the church, and here many of the pioneer settlers of the region are 
buried. The cost of the church-building was about $3,000, and the par- 
sonage about $1,600. The latter ‘was erected in 1870. Rev. A. M. Lock- 
wood, the present pastor, resides in Edenburgh. 

It is worthy of especial notice that this society has not had a church trial 
in the past fifty years. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. 


a“ 


The Primitive Methodists first began to have meetings at Coal Centre about 
1866. The first local preachers were William Borle, Henry Blews, Edward 
Blews, Jr., and Samuel Simon. The original society consisted of abont—ten 
members. These preachers have officiated monthly. Rev. Thomas Dodd 
was the first itinerant who preached here, about 1870. He staid only a short 
time. The second itinerant preacher was Benjamin Barrar, who staid with 
the society for two years, when he was succeeded by Rev. Thomas Bateman, 
who is located at New Castle, and has charge of several congregations in this 
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and other counties. He preaches at Coal Centre once a month. The local 
preacher holds services every alternate Sabbath. The present number of 
members is about twelve, and asmall Sunday-school is assembled through 
the Summer months. 

The society has numbered as high as twenty members, but hard times and 
the consequent removal of some of the people to other localities has reduced 
it to the present comparatively small number. 


SHENANGO CHURCH (UNITED PRESBYTERIAN). 


The history of Shenango congregation is, for about a quarter of a century, 
the history of almost the entire Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
the boundaries of what is now Lawrence county. With the exception that 
the Mahoning congregation, near the Ohio line, is of cotemporary origin, all 
the other Associate Reformed congregations in these bounds are of later 
date. To most of them Shenango stood in the relation of a mother church. 

The white frame-house of worship stands three and one-fourth miles north 
of New Castle, on the road to Mercer via New Wilmington. Around it 
stand primeval oaks, and behind it slumber many of the dead that once 
worshiped within its walls. The lot was donated for church and burial pur- 
poses by John Pearson, of the Society of Friends, who had obtained titles 
among the earliest to a large tract of land lying between the Shenango and 
Neshannock creeks, on a portion of which long resided his son, George 
Pearson, who died a few years ago in New Castle, at a very venerable age. 

Of those who organized Shenango Church, and constituted its early mem- 
bership, none, perhaps, settled in the wilderness earlier than 1805-6. The 
names of James Mitchell, Hugh Braham, John Cunningham, William 8. 
Rankin (afterwards of Mercer), Jean Sankey (wife of Ezekiel Sankey, and 
grandmother of Ira D. Sankey, Mr. D. L. Moody’s celebrated evangelistic 
co-laborer), George Kelso, Dr. Alexander Gillfillan,* Robert McGeary, Mrs. 
Jane Cubbison, wife of James Cubbison, with others, seem to have settled in 
1806, or.soon after, and to have been from the first supporters, and then, or 
soon after, communicants in the new organization. An occasional minister 
of the Monongahela Presbytery, from the neighborhood of Fort Pitt, as the 
new borough of Pittsburgh was still called throughout the country, rode 
through these and other opening settlements in Northwest Pennsylvania, 
giving them an occasional Sabbath’s or week-day’s preaching. Among these 
were Rey. John Riddell, D. D., and Rev. Mungo Dick, who were men of 
great ability and learning. But it was not till 1811 that this community of 
Associated Reform people received a pastor, and then his labors were 
divided equally with Mercer and Mahoning congregations. How long 
before this date the congregation was regularly organized, is not known. 
Their first pastor, James Galloway, first preached to them and other new 
stations in the Northwest, in the Summer of 1810. His first records extant 
show that in 1813 the session consisted of Hugh Braham, John Cunning- 
ham and Wm. 8. Rankin; but James Mitchell, who died in 1812, had been 
an elder in Franklin county before his arrival, in 1806, and was from the 
first an earnest friend of the Shenango enterprise. The next record of the 
eldership shows that in 1821 Rev. J. L. Dinwiddie ordained as elders, Peter 
Mitchell, son of James Mitchell, and Walter Oliver, who had immigrated 
some years before to Shenango Valley. 

James Galloway, the first pastor, and the earliest Associate Reformed minis- 
ter settled in Northwestern Pennsylvania, was born August 4th, 1786. His 
family « uoved that year from Big Cove, Bedford county, to Mount Pleas- 
ant, W: « noreland county. He was born in the latter place. He had 
gradu... at Jefferson College in 1805, had entered for a legal course in 
Greensburgh, but, upon the death of his legal preceptor, had placed himself 
as a candidate for the ministry under the Monongahela Presbytery, and af- 
terwards had enjoyed the excellent training for four years of that distin- 
guished ‘theologian and pulpit orator, John M. Mason, D. D., in the Associ- 
ate Reformed Seminary in New York City. -He was licensed to preach, June 
28th, 1810. He was eminently social in his qualities, of lively wit, of tender 
sensibilities; in the pulpit earnest, grave and edifying. His visit to the new 
settlements was most acceptable. December 17, a call was made out for him 
by the three congregations of Mercer, Shenango and Mahoning. The Pres- 
bytery placed it in his hands February, 1811. An appointment was made 
for his ordination and installation for April 10th, in the Shenango settle- 
ment. There was as yet nochurch. The preaching had mostly been con- 
ducted hitherto in Peter Mitchell’s house or barn, four and a-half miles north 
of New Castle. It was a raw, cold morning. The Presbytery, whose mem- 
bers had ridden through from Fort Pitt, or its vicinity, had hoped the ever- 
cises would be at a nearer point, perhaps in New Castle itself. They arrived 
late, and found the appointment in the barn, which was already crowded 


*Dr, Gilifillan settled in New Castle in 1813. 


with people, many of the audience being from Mercer, fourteen miles north, 
and Mahoning, thirteen miles west. Thus was ordained the first of a long 
line of pastors in the Associate Reformed Church of this region, and placed 
officially by the Presbytery over their people in what now comprises terri- 
torially the two entire counties of Mercer and Lawrence. The barn still 
strnds ; but since then it has been taken down and put up again a rod or two 
distant from its former site. 

Under Mr. Galloway’s ministry, the lot donated by John Pearson was oc- 
cupied by a small, log building, put up by the sturdy settlers in the Spring 
of 1812, and first used for worship before it was yet floored. On this ground, 
in that year, the Lord’s Supper was first dispensed. The corners of this log 
building were four large boulders, which can still be seen just north of the 
present church. When the latter was erected the logs were removed to the 
northeast corner of the lot, and did humbler service for years as a school- 
house, which at last fell into disuse and decay. 

Mr. Galloway had hard service in so extensive a charge. He had to fill 
his appointments often by crossing the Neshannock, Shenango and other 
streams when they were swollen with rains; and not unfrequently did his 
horse swim the Shenango, while his master, seated in a canoe, held the bridle- 
reins. A deep-seated cold followed his preaching in wet clothes upon offe 
occasion after such exposure. He never got well, though he continued his 
labors for months while gradually growing worse, till, in April, 1818, he re- 
signed his charge. The 21st of May he died. His home had been in Mercer, 
and there he lies buried. His wife was Agnes Junkin, whose father, Joseph 
Junkin, was one cf the earliest members of his Mercer congregation. They 
were married March 12th, 1812, by his brother-in-law, Rev. George Buchan- 
an, Associate Reformed pastor in Steubenville, Ohio. They had three sons, 
two of whom survived him, and one of whom, nineteen years later, succeeded 
him in the pastorate of Shenango. Mrs. Buchanan and Mrs. Galloway were 
sisters of Dr. D. X. Junkin, present pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of New Castle. 

The second pastor, Rev. James L. Dinwiddie, D. D., was ordained and 
installed over the Shenango and Mercer congregations, at Mercer, November 
22, 1820. He also resided in Mercer. He was born in Adams county, 
February 23, 1796, and had pursued his college studies, but without being 
graduated, at Washington College. After Dr. Matthew Brown, President of 
Washington, became President of Jefferson College, the board of the latter 
conferred the honorary degree of A. B. upon him, and at a later date the 
degree of D. D. These honors were well bestowed. He was one of the 
most finished scholars of his church. He was a man of brilliant mind of 
perfect address socially, and in the pulpit eloquent. It was a sad day in 
Shenango Church when, after a ministry of thirteen and a-half years, he 
preached his last sermon, preparatory to the acceptance of a call in Phila- 
delphia (Sixth Presbyterian Church). This Philadelphia charge he resigned 
seven years afterwards, rejoined the Presbytery by which he was ordained, 
and became pastor of the Second Associate Reformed Church, of Pittsburgh, 
and Professor of Biblical Literature and Sacred Criticism in the Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny. His pastorate in Pittsburgh, after a term of two 
years, was relinquished in April, 1844, to devote himself more entirely to 
his professorship, to which he had been elected September 13, 1843. In the 
midst of his labors, when he was just fifty years of age, he was struck 
with .paralysis of the brain, February, 1846. He never recovered his 
splendid powers. He died in Baltimore suddenly, from a second stroke, 
January 11, 1849. | 

Mr. Dinwiddie, soon after his settlement in Mercer, had married Miss 
Rachel Cochran, in Allegheny county, whose brother, Robert Cochran, has 
long been a prominent citizen of New Castle. Mrs. Dinwiddie was the 
mother of one son and two daughters. She died six years after her mar- 
riage. The son died in infancy, in Mercer. Mary died in her early woman- 
hood, in Pittsburgh. The other daughter, Mrs. Frances Smith, wife of 
Henry M. Smith, Esq., now of New York, still lives. In 1849 she and her 
husband lived in Baltimore. In their home in that city her father died. 

Mr. Galloway’s pastorate in Shenango ended in 1818, and Mr. Dinwiddie 
in 1834. Important changes had meanwhile taken place in the northwest. 
The country had greatly developed and the churches had gained by this 
growth. The Associate Reformed Church, as well as the others had made 
decided progress. A pastor had been settled in Erie, in 1812—Rev. Robert 
Reed—who died in that city after a pastorate of thirty-two years. 

In Butler, Rev. Isaiah Niblock, D.D., had commenced in 1819 a long 
pastorate of forty-five years. In 1820 two congregations were formed on the 
borders of Shenango: one at Mount Jackson, five miles southwest of New 
Castle; the other at Slippery Rock, now called Centre, five miles southeast. 
At Center and Harmony a pastor was settled—Rev. James Ferguson, and 
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an arrangement was made for him to preach part of his time in New Castle, 
but his pastorate only lasted from September, 1828, to April, 1824. Rev. 
David Norwood was afterwards settled as pastor over Center, Mount Jack- 
son and Mahoning. He resigned his charge, October 16, 1833. In Craw- 
ford county, Rey. S. F. Smith had been settled as pastor, in 1828, over the 
congregations of Sugar creek and Crooked creek, a relation which continued 
till his death, March 10, 1846. 


Out of these five pastorates, with several other congregations (the whole 
number being fourteen), a new Presbytery was formed. It was constituted 
in Mercer on the first Wednesday of January, 1829, called the Presbytery 
of the Lakes, and territorially occupied six counties. Of all the original 
congregations in these bounds not one has been the mother-church of so 
many new congregations as Shenango. Up till the union of 1858, seven 
congregations had been formed on its borders or witbin its original territory. 
In addition to Center and Mount Jackson, already mentioned, in the year 
1840 Eastbrook was organized to accommodate those members who lived 
across the Neshannock, and in the same year was also formed the Deer 
ereek or Beulah congregation, west of the Shenango, from which locality 
attendance at Shenango Church had become very difficult, owing to the fact 
that the completion of the Erie Extension canal had, by means of the dam 
at New Castle, made a pool or level extending for seven miles up the stream, 
that destroyed all the original fords for this distance. 


Later, namely 1849-51, during the pastorate of Rev. R. A. Browne, three 
more congregations—New Castle, New Wilmington and the Harbor, were also 
struck off from Shenango, as will be seen further on in this article. And so 
far had the church grown in these six counties of the northwest that in 1852 
an act of Synod provided for the erection of two more new Presbyteries, 
called the Presbyteries of Lawrence and Butler. The Presbytery of Law- 
rence was organized in New Castle, in the Associate Reformed Church, on 
Jefferson street, April 20, 1853. Rev. John Neil, pastor of Mount Jackson 
and Center, preached the opening sermon from Heb. xiii, 17, and constituted 
the Presbytery with prayer. Mr. Neil was elected moderator, and Mr. 
Browne, clerk. Three other ministers, with these, constituted the Presbytery, 
namely: Robt. Wm. Oliver, pastor of Beulah and Bethel (Mercer county) ; 
Wm. Mehard, pastor of Eastbrook and New Wilmington, and John P. 
Chambers, without charge. The Presbytery included thirteen congregations, 
four of which, however, were located outside of the county. At the union 
of 1858 the Lawrence Presbytery was merged into the United Presbyterian 
Presbytery of Mercer; and still later, Shenango and all the congregations 
south of that latitude to the Ohio river, were merged again in a new Pres- 
bytery called Beaver Valley, which was erected November 7, 1871. 


This episode gives a brief view of the history of Shenango Church in its 
surroundings and relations. What remains to add has reference to its own 
special history. From the resignation of Rev. James L. Dinwiddie, 1834, 
till 1841, with the exception of one brief pastorate of a year and a-half, the 
congregation of Shenango was a vacancy, its pulpit filled only by supplies 
from the Presbytery of the Lakes. The pastorate referred to was that of 
Rev. John Mason Galloway, who has already been mentioned. He was born 
in Mercer, January 8th, 1813, and was five years old when his father, the 
first pastor of Shenango, died. His uncle, George Junkin, D.D., who was 
long eminent in the Presbyterian Church, took early charge of his education, 
the collegiate part of which he completed in Jefferson, graduating there in 
1832. His theological course was begun at Princeton Seminary, (Presby- 
terian), and completed in 1836 in the Associate Reformed Seminary, Alle- 
gheny. He was licensed April 13th, 1836, by the Presbytery of the Lakes, 
and by the same Presbytery ordained and installed pastor of Shenango 
Church, May 23d, 1837. New Castle, in the pastoral arrangement, was taken 
in as a place of preaching, but without any separate organization. May 21st, 
of the following year, he married Eleanor J., daughter of Rev. George Buch- 
anan, of Steubenville, Ohio, and in the following August demitted his charge to 
the Presbytery, and accepted a call from Paris, Va., near Steubenville. He 
remained pastor in Paris till 1855, and for the four last of these years was also 
Associate Principal of the Steubenvillefligh School. He afterward, in 1857, 
became pastor of the Presbyterian congregation of Clearfield, remaining in 
charge till ill health induced him to force his resignation on his unwilling 
congregation, in 1835, His wife and six out of ten children survived him. 
Asa man he was quiet and unobtrusive, of great kindness of disposition, 
and courteous and dignified in his social relations. He was a good scholar 
and careful student, and in his pulpit ministrations faithful and instructive. 
His sudden resignation of his Shenango charge dampened the rising hopes of 
his people; and his term of pastoral service was too brief to leave many 
fruits, 


He was succeeded by Rev. Thomas Mehard, (the fourth pastor), who was 
ordained and installed June 30th, 1841, in Shenango Church, over the united 
charge of Shenango, Eastbrook and Beulah, the two latter, as already stated, 
having been organized the previous year. Beulah was first known as Deer 
Creek. Some years later the congregation decided to change their place of 
worship to West Middlesex, three miles distant ; but a portion of the mem- 
bers remained to worship in the old building, and are now the Reformed 
Presbyterian Congregation of Beulah. Mr. Mehard was a graduate of the 
Western University, Pittsburgh, and of the Associate Reformed Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny. He was genial in his disposition, agreeable in his ad- 
dress, and pleasing and edifying in the pulpit. His ministry was full of 
labors and fruits, with large promise of future usefulness, when, suddenly, at 
the close of his fourth year of pastoral duty, he was called away by death. 
The stroke startled the entire community as well as his congregations and 
his wife, who was left with two infant daughters to mourn his loss. He died 
at his home in New Castle, July 16th, 1845. His remains, alone of all the 
the pastors, lie interred in Shenango grave-yard. A neat obelisk marks the 
grave. He died aged twenty-nine years. 

The ruling elders prior to this, in addition to those already mentioned, 
were Joseph Kissick, of New Castle; James A. McLaury, of New Wilming- 
ton; James Hutchison, James Mitchell and James Neal. These constituted 
the session at the close of Mr. Mehard’s ministry and during the next 
pastorate, with the exception of James Neal, who had removed to New 
Castle, where he held his membership in the Reformed Presbyterian congre- 
gation, and afterwards in the United Presbyterian, in which he died. 

The fifth pastor of Shenango, succeeding Mr. Mehard a year after his 
death, was Rob’t Audley Browne. Mr. Browne was born in Steubenville, 
Ohio, December 3, 1821; was graduated at the Western University, 1839, 
and the Associate Reformed Seminary, Allegheny, 1843; licensed by the 
Monongahela Presbytery in his twenty-first year, and ordained without 
charge by the same presbytery, December 31, 1844. He was at that time 
stated supply in the Second Associate Reformed, now Third United Presbyte- 
rian Church of Pittsburgh. A fuller notice of Mr. Browne will be found 
in another part of this history. He visited the congregations of Eastbrook 
and Shenango in July, 1846; was at once called, and was settled over these 
congregations in September following. He was pastor of Eastbrook three 
and a-half years, and of Shenango, over thirteen years, demitting that con- 
gregation to the Presbytery, January 9, 1859. The last ten of these years 
his pastoral charge included the congregation of New Castle, in which he 
still continued to be pastor, and in which, after an interval of absence, he is 
again pastor. He has resided in New Castle nearly all the intervening 
period. When he entered on his pastoral work in this part of what was 
then Mercer county, it was evident that the growth of population and 
change of its business centres had left the Associate Reformed Church with- 
out organizations at several desirable points. Of these, New Castle, a grow- 
ing town, was the most important. An organization was effected here by 
order of the Presbytery (Lakes), December 25, 1849. The same Winter 
one was similarly formed in New Wilmington. By these organizations the 
session of Shenango was reduced to two elders, Messrs. Mitchell and Hutch- 
ison, and its membership diminished from over one hundred to forty-nine. 
From having one-half of their pastor’s time they were able to retain’ 
him only for one-fourth. They were still further weakened a year or two 
later by the organization of the Harbor congregation, four miles distant, on 
the other side of the Shenango pool or slackwater, though in general their 
number during the years before 1859 ranged at about fifty communicants. 

The union of the Associate and Associate Reformed Presbyterian Churches, 
agreed upon in 1858, occurred during Mr. Browne’s pastorate. It brought 
Shenango into closer relations with a number of Associate congregations in 
this region, though it added but little strength to the membership. 

The sixth pastor was Rev. William Findley, D. D., born in Mercer, 
and reared under the ministry of Rey. James Galloway and Rev. James L. 
Dinwiddie. He was a graduate of Jefferson College and of the Associate Re- 
formed Seminary, Allegheny ; was licensed by the Lakes Presbytery, 16th May, 
1832, and, after visiting the churches in South Carolina and elsewhere, was 
ordained by the same Presbytery, and installed pastor over White Oak 
Spring and Prospect congregations in Butler county, at White Oak Spring 
Church, May 25, 1837. In 1857 he became Professor of Latin Literature in 
Westminister College, and resigned his charge and removed to New  Wil- 
mington. In 1867 he was transferred to the office of General Agent of the 
College. This office he resigned in 1871, and after supplying the churches 
by Presbyterial appointment for some years, settled, in 1876, at Chesley, On- 
tario, where a new and active congregation in the United Presbyterian Pres- 


bytery in Stamford have erected for him a church and parsonage. He is in . 
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the vigorous use of his powers, clear and forcible as a thinker and reasoner, 
and strong as an expounder of the Scriptures. 

During his term as Professor in Westminister College, he held for over six 
years, conjointly, the pastorate of Shenango congregation, namely from July, 
1859, till April, 1866. 

The seventh pastor was Rev. R. T. McCrea, a student of Westminister 
College, from Blacklick station, Indiana county, who graduated from the 
college in 1863, and from the United Presbyterian Seminary, Allegheny, in 
1866. He was ordained by the United Presbyterian Presbytery of Mercer, 
at Shenango church, and installed pastor of Shenango and Lebanon congre- 
gations, November 9, 1869. He resided near his Lebanon Church, Worth, 
Mercer county. August 26, 1873, he resigned his Shenango congregation, 
and afterwards Lebanon also. He is now laboring in the ministry in Iowa. 
He is a young man in the vigor of his powers. During his pastorate of four 
years, the roll of Shenango was increased to seventy members, a point it has 
not again reached, after the necessary decrease consequent upon an inter- 
mission of regular pastoral care. 

Since July 4th, 1875, the congregation have been happy in having secured 
and retained, in connection with the Harbor, the services of -Rev. A. Y. Hous- 
ton, who, however, has not been formally called or installed as pastor. Mr. 
Houston is a man of experience, prudence and fidelity. He was ordained and 
installed in his first pastorate, that of Peter’s Creek, Allegheny county, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1858. Since that time he has been pastor successively of the United 
congregations of Palestine and Clarkson, Ohio, and of Ryegate, Vermont. 
Shenango numbers at present about fifty members. 

A few changes remain to be recorded in the Session. In 1865 James 
Mitchell removed, and was received into membership in the New Castle con- 
gregation, June 24, 1865. Previous to this date, the only other remaining 
elder, as yet recorded in this notice, James Hutchison, had transferred his con- 
nection to the First United Presbyterian Church of New Wilmington. But, 
meanwhile, John Graham, Matthew Irvin and Thomas McCreary had been 
ordained elders, and still later, Alexander F. Shaw and William Mitchell. 
Death and removals have reduced this number, till Thomas McCreary and 
William Mitchell only remain to constitute the Session. Mr. Irving is living 
in New Castle; Mr. Shaw removed to New Wilmington. Mr. Graham died 
in 1875, having apparently fallen dead suddenly in one of his own fields, 
where, some time after, his body was found, with his cattle standing around it. 

The history of the first church edifice has already been given. The 
second still remains. It was built in 1826, in the midst of Mr. Dinwiddie’s 
ministry. The builder was Hugh Bingham, who, by his first marriage, was 
the father of Hon. John A. Bingham (at present minister for the United 
States at the court of Japan), and by his second marriage became the 
husband of the widow of Rev. James Galloway. He was an elder of the 
Mercer congregation, and an estimable man. The contract, as illustrative of 
the hardships of the times and the scarcity of money, provided that 
the builder, for enclosing and flooring the house, forty-two by fifty-three feet 
square, was to receive in payment “good and sufficient subscription lists” 
to the amount of $518, and that, instead of cash, wheat, at 66% cents per 
bushel, and other products of the country at proportionate rates, should be 
a legal tender. This building, thus contracted and paid for, with its small 
windows and eight-by-ten glass, has an antiquated look to-day. Its pulpit was 
located in front, between the doors, a style of church architecture preferred 
by Mr. Dinwiddie, but not always by his hearers, who, if they entered late, 
were thus forced to face all who were in their seats before them. Now, 
however, the pulpit is in the rear, and the seats have been faced about. The 
contract for building did not include the pews, and therefore, at the opening 
for service, families provided their own seats according to their preferences 
as to style and material, and without regard to uniformity, which made the 
interior present an odd appearance till one became accustomed to it. In one 
case the head of a household, who had located his seat well up toward the 
pulpit, and furnished it with legs too long for convenient range of vision to 
those who sat behind him, afforded some amusement to his fellow-worshipers 
by his change of countenance when he entered the meeting-house one Sab- 
bath morning and found his seat had been lowered to a level with its neigh- 
bors. Few of the many who travel the Mercer road past this modest 
country church, know why a finer building has not taken its place. The 
congregation has been many times depleted and shorn of its strength. Prior 
to the union of 1858, seven communities, in whole or part from its member- 
ship, had formed new colonies and built ten houses of worship, leaving their 
parent congregation too weak to renovate and modernize their sanctuary or 
erect a new one in its place. But to many, near and far, who have worshiped 
there in the quiet Sabbaths of more than half a century, pleasant and sacred 
memories cluster around the old. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


This was one of the thirteen original townships of Lawrence county, its 
position being the southeast corner, on the east side of Slippery Rock creek. 
Owing to the creek being the boundary line, the township is somewhat trian- 
gular in shape. 

The surface is generally very uneven, the hills rising to a height of several 
hundred feet above the waters of the Slippery Reck, and the valleys between 
them are usually narrow. 

The soil is generally fertile, and the different grains and fruits which the 
country produces are here grown in profusion. It is well known that 
throughout Western Pennsylvania the summits of the hills are almost 
equally fertile with the lands in the “bottoms.” General Washington no- 
ticed the fact when on his tour to Fort Pitt and down the Ohio to the mouth 
of the Kanawha river, in 1770. He speaks of it as follows: 

“The lands which I passed over to-day were generally hilly, and the 
growth chiefly white-oak, but very good notwithstanding; and, what is ex- 
traordinary, and contrary to the property of all other lands I ever saw before, 
the hills are the richest lands, the soil upon the sides and summits of them 
being as black as a coal, and the growth walnut and cherry.” 

These lands were in what is now Fayette county, Pa., in the region about 
Connellsville, on the Youghiogheny river, but the fact holds good in other 
portions of Western Pennsylvania as well. 

The township is watered by numerous streams, most of which are branches 
of Slippery Rock creek. The most important of the smaller streams is 
Camp run, which flows in a southerly direction through the eastern portion 
of the township, and enters the Conoquenessing creek in Franklin township, 
Beaver county, Pa. This stream affords considerable power. It takes its 
name from the fact that the settlers along it had a great many “sugar 
camps,” the “sugar trees” standing very thick in the valley. Hickory tim- 
ber was also plenty, and the name “ Hickory run” would have been just as 
applicable. 

Along all the streams are rugged and precipitous banks, and in many 
places the scenery partakes of. a wildness and grandeur beyond description. 
Along Slippery Rock creek the frowning bluffs rise to a height of four hun- 
dred feet, their sides covered with huge fragmentary masses of sand-rock 
and a dense growth of hemlock. Away down below, the waters of the 
stream rush impetuously over a rocky bed, and occasionally foam and dash 
down a steep and narrow rapid, or tumble with angry commotion over a low 
ledge, each particular drop of water seemingly furiously struggling with its 
might to become first among its sisters whirling onward to the sea. In every 
spot along the Slippery Rock the scenery is delightful, and it is by no means 
necessary for the inhabitants of the land to go beyond its banks to find 
a grand culmination of nature’s beauties. The gray old sandstone, with its 
mossy surface, occasionally shelving and forming a gloomy recess under- 
neath, the ragged fragments, piled in reckless confusion, the sombre hemlocks, 
and humbler though not less beautiful laurel, the occasional dripping brook- 
lets, their waters falling carelessly over the rocky banks, the larger stream, 
with its swift rushing waters dashing madly down the deep and narrow gorge, 
combined, make a picture worthy the pencil or brush of the artist, and one 
that, once seen and appreciated, is not easily forgotten. 

A large portion of the township, including a strip something over a mile 
wide along the Slippery Rock creek, has but very few settlers, and in this 
region the timber yet shows much of its primitive beauty and luxuriance. 
As a whole the township is well timbered, having advantages over many 
others in that respect. 

Much of the territory along Slippery Rock creek has been leased by oil 
companies, and a number of wells have been bored, not always resulting sat- 
isfactorily, however. The oil found is of a fine lubricating quality, and always 
brings a good price in the market. 

About 1863, Smith & Collins put down a well about two hundred feet 
deep, a quarter of a mile below the wells now operated by the New Castle 
Oil Company. This well produced about four thousand barrels, when it 
gave out, or rather was “drowned out.” It has been leased by parties living 
at New Castle, and will possibly be cleaned out, and pumping again be com- 
menced. 

Before this well was sunk one had been bored in the middle of Slippery 
Rock creek, about twenty feet deep, but was not used long on account of 
being too much troubled with water. 

After the Smith & Collins’ well was sunk, a man named Lawrence bored 
one two hundred and thirty feet deep, which proved to be the best one of all. 
It flowed and was pumped for some time at the rate of two hundred barrels 
per day, being tor a time a “regular gusher.” It yielded altogether some 
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fifteen thousand barrels. It has not been worked for some time, but will be 
cleaned out and started again by interested parties. 

A number of wells were put down after this, and one known as the “ An- 
derson well” pumped from fifty to seventy-five barrels daily for sometime. 

At present (December, 1876) there are three wells in operation, the 
“ Barnes well,” called now “ Perseverance No. 4,” yielding about ten barrels 
daily, and the other two producing together some thirteen barrels, making 
twenty-three barrels the daily production of the three wells. 

New wells are talked of in the vicinity, and the general opinion among oil 
men is that the lubricating article exists here in paying quantities, and only 
awaits the sinking of wells by sanguine capitalists to prove its existence, and 
increase the value of property in the vicinity. 

An Armstrong iron bridge, manufactured at New Brighton, Beaver.county, 
Pas was built across the creek, at the wells, about 1870, and is a strong, 
substantial structure. 

Among the resources of Perry township, not the least is its coal. This 
article abounds throughout the township, and, except where the vein ap- 
proaches Slippery Rock creek, is of an exceedingly fine quality. The upper 
vein is worked principally, and averages about four feet in thickness, except 
as it approaches the creek, where it becomes thinner. It is worked ima num- 
ber of places, and, besides the local supply, considerable is used at the oil wells 
and elsewhere. 

Iron ore is also found, in quality very rich. It abounds in considerable 
quantities on the farm of James Aiken, and in that neighborhood. Below 
the upper coal vein is a vein of fire-clay, averaging some three feet in thick- 
ness, and below that both bog and kidney ore are found. 

Limestone also abounds, but owing to its lying next the iron, and being 
more or less impregnated with and gradually merged into it, is worth but 
little for burning, and is valueless for building purposes. Daniel Lutz and 
William Wimer own a quarry and kiln, and burn considerable. The stone 
is loose, round and flaky, and lies in thin strata. It is bluish-gray in color, 
and, in burning, considerable waste or “core” is left, which does not burn, 
and renders it necessary to use a large quantity of stone in order to procure 
much lime. 

A large proportion of the lands in Perry township are in what was known 
originally as the “ Chew district.” Benjamin Chew, of Philadelphia, had se- 
cured a tract of land in the southern part of what is now Lawrence county, in- 
cluding portions of Big Beaver, Wayne, Shenango, Slippery Rock and Perry 
townships. It was surveyed into four-hundred-acre tracts, and each settler 
on a tract was entitled to half for settling. The balance was sold at a small 
price and in quantities to suit purchasers. The Chew tract was four or five 
miles in width and some eight or ten miles in length. 


When the territory in Western Pennsylvania was first surveyed, a body 
consisting of eight tracts of four hundred acres each—two tracts north and 
south, and four east and west—was put down on the surveyor’s map as 
“depreciated lands,” or lands not fit for settling. These became known as 
the “eight tracts,” a name they still retain, and were located principally in 
the northern part of what is now Perry township. As these lands are equal, 
if not superior, to any in the township, it is possible that the surveyors, with 
an instinctive foreknowledge of their future value, reported them in the 
manner they did in order to deceive settlers, and sometime settle on or spec- 
ulate in the tracts themselves. But if such were their designs they were 
speedily frustrated when the settlers began to come in and choose those tracts 
Jirst of all. It isa fact that the earliest settlements in the township were 
made on these same “ depreciated lands,” and some of the best improvements 
to-day are in this locality. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS AND SETTLERS. 


About the year 1796 Matthew Murray settled on tract number four, two 
hundred acres, and was the first settler on the place. The old homestead is 
now owned by Daniel Thomas. Mr. Murray came from Maryland, with his 
wife and seven children. Five children were born after he made his settle- 
ment, the first one, Thomas, very soon- after they came, said to have been 
the first white child born on Slippery Rock creek. Mr. Murray served in 
the Revolution, and was in the Light Horse under “Light Horse Harry 
Lee,” while the latter was with General Francis Marion. Two of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s sons, Matthew and William, were out at Black Rock during the war of 
1812, and two others, James and John, were with General Harrison, at Fort 
Meigs and vicinity. Matthew Murray, Sr., died in 1827; his wife died in 
1812 or 1813. 

During the years 1797 and 1798 a number of settlers came in, and after 
that the filling up of the township proceeded more rapidly. 


James Stewart, Robert Young, William Scott, Thomas and Marvin Christy, 
and Robert Stewart, came during the two years above mentioned, and settled 
in the same neighborhood. The Christys and Robert Stewart settled just 
across in Butler connty, and the others in what is now Perry township, 
Lawrence county. 

James Stewart came in 1798. He was originally from what was then 
Adams county, Pa., and for a while stopped in the valley of Pigeon creek, 
Washington county. When he came to Lawrence county he located on a 
farm in the northern part of Perry township. His son, Matthew Stewart, 
owns the old homestead, but does not live upon it. Mr. Stewart was a tall, 
athletic man, and could stand and jump over “anything he could lay his 
chin over.” His father, Matthew Stewart, had served in the Revolutionary 
war, and though not as tall as his son, was fully as active and very quick. 
He is said to have run and jumped over a covered wagon while in the army 
during the Revolution. James Stewart’s daughter, Joanna, born April 24, 
1801, is the wife of Wm. Gealey, Sr., now living in Plain Grove township, 
Lawrence county. 

Robert Young was from Ireland, and he and William Scott made a settle- 
ment on the same tract. Fora long time there was considerable strife be- 
tween them as to which one the tract belonged. They finally settled the dis- 
pute by dividing the tract, and afterwards lived amicably as neighbors. 
Young had made improvements near the center of the tract, and when the 
division was made, Scott took a strip off each side in order to allow Young 
to keep his improvements. 

William Scott’s oldest son, John, served in the war of 1812. 

A peddler, named John Fulton, came in 1797, and settled on the east 
side of Slippery Rock creek, at the spot where the stream is crossed by what 
is known as “ Harris’ Ford.” Fulton was in some way connected with the 
Harris family, from whom the ford derives its name. 

James Stewart, a different personage from the man already mentioned, 
came from Peter’s Creek Valley, Allegheny county, Pa., and settled on the 
farm now owned by Andrew Powell, in 1796 or 1797. He came with his 
father and mother. His father, John Stewart, served in the Continental 
army during the Revolutionary war, and fought in the battle of Brandywine, 
September 11th, 1777, the battle resulting in the British army making a 
triumphant entry into the city of Philadelphia. James Stewart was not 
married when he came with his parents, but some time previous to the war 
of 1812, he married Nancy Morrison, whose parents lived on Camp run. 
John Stewart lived a number of years after the settlement, and died aged 
over seventy years. James Stewart served as captain in the war of 1812. 
He was a great hunter, and took extreme delight in the sports of the chase. 
He had a rifle which he called “Old Danger,” which carried a ball weighing 
nearly an ounce. 

A man named Hawkins was the original settler of the farm afterwards 
owned by Andrew Elliott, and now by William Curry, of Pittsburgh. 
Hawkins must have been out previous to the year 1800. He made the 
first improvements on the place, sold it to Elliott, and left the country before 
1812. Mr. Elliott located on the place the 2d day of May, 1807, and in 
1812 taught school in a log school-house which was built on his place. The 
original tract, as settled by Hawkins, consisted of two hundred acres. 

Among the first settlers in the southern portion of the township were 
Charles Dobbs, William Morton, and others, who located along the line at 
present dividing the two counties of Beaver and Lawrence. 

Job Randolph settled on Camp run about 1805. He was at that time a 
young man, and was married after he came to the township. He, with his 
parents, when but eight years of age, came from near Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, the family settling first in Washington county, Pa., and afterwards re- 
moving to Beaver, now Lawrence county. John Randolph, a son of Job 
Randolph, is now living at Princeton, in Slippery Rock township, Lawrence 
county. This son laid out the town of Princeton, naming it after the old 
dwelling-place of the family. John Randolph was one of the first commis- 
sioners of Lawrence county. ! 

Sometime previous to the war of 1812-15, probably about 1810, Amos 
Pyle came with his family from Peter’s Creek Valley, Allegheny county, Pa. 
The family consisted of himself, his wife and six children, and four more 
children were born after his settlement, making ten in all. Mr. Pyle had 
been here about 1807-8, and made some improvements on the place, and also 
built a saw-mill on Camp run. After he brought his family, he built-a 
log grist-mill on the run, on the site of the present mill owned by Caleb Pyle. 
Mr. Pyle’s brother, Caleb Pyle, Sr.,came with him, and served as a lieu- 
tenant in the war of 1812. The Pyles were originally from England, and 
settled first in Chester county, Pa. When they came to their new home on 
Camp run, “wolves, bears and rattlesnakes were plenty,” and though the 
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date of their arrival was some time after the country around them was 
first settled, the dangers of living in the western forests were but little 
lessened, and it behooved the settler to keep sharp watch and ward over his 
family, lest some prowling wild beast might make a sad inroad among them, 
or some lurking reptile cut off one of their number by striking with his poi- 
sonous fangs. 

Amos Pyle’s wife was an eye-witness of the battle of Bunker Hill, and her 
father, William Wright, was in the ranks of the Americans that day, fight- 
ing manfully for “ Liberty and Independence.” 

Edward White came early to the township, and settled on a four-hundred- 
acre tract. White built a couple of small cabins and a barn, all of logs, on 
the tract, and then left it. A colored man, named Cesar Mercy, then got a 
man named Sturgeon, living in Pittsburgh, to go and make further and better 
improvements. White returned and tried to hold the place by virtue of the 
improvements he had made, but Mercy’s (or Sturgeon’s) improvements were 
superior, and White had no show for at least a part of the tract. 

In 1825 John Weller purchased two hundred acres of Mrs. Sturgeon, and 
located on the land. The balance of the four-hundred-acre tract is now 
owned by George H. Magee, William Weller, James Brandon and J. H. 
Mitchell ; the latter party lived in Philadelphia, and on the breaking out of 
the oil excitement, purchased a small piece of ground, intending to bore for 
oil, but his purpose was never carried out. 

George H. Magee, owning a part of this tract, came to the township abou 
1837, and purchased two hundred acres of Robert Aiken, locating and living 
upon it ever since. He had previously lived on the Conoquenessing creek, 
in Butler county. 

Robert Aiken came from the Youghiogheny valley, seven miles above 
McKeesport, in April, 1804. He brought four children with him, three boys 
and one girl, and purchasing land of Edward White, located upon it, near 
where the present residence of George H. Magee stands. Mr. Aiken raised 
four children after he came to the township, viz: Robert, Margaret, John, and 
Eliza Jane; Robert was born in 1806. The other children were Ann, born 
in 1798, at the old home on the “ Yough;” James, Andrew and William. 
Mrs. Aiken died in 1835, aged sixty-six years, and Mr. Aiken in 1850, at the 
age of eighty. 

Jacob Van Gorder came from New Jersey about 1806, and settled on Slip- 
pery Rock creek, on a farm now owned by his sons. He built a saw-mill 
sometime after he came, and sometime between 1845 and 1850 erected a grist- 
mill, still standing and operated by his sons, who also have a saw-mill, shingle- 
mill, &c. The land in the neighborhood is all in the “ Chew district.” 

Elias Van Gorder, brother to Jacob, came in 1808, and settled on a farm 
now owned by Smith, Collins & Co.,a Philadelphia oil firm. He bought the 
land of a man named Neely. It was originally settled by one Pearsol, or 
Kirkendoll, or some such name. Elias Van Gorder brought three or four 
children with him. He went to Erie in Captain James Kildoo’s company, 
during the war of 1812, and died there. This company was raised in the neigh- 
borhood, and had members from Perry, Slippery Rock, Wayne, and other 
townships, and probably some from Butler county. 


ROADS. 


The first road in the township was one which was inteyded to run through 
to old Harmony village, in Butler county. Its route was from the spot where 
the iron bridge at the oil-well now stands, through to the old Freeman farm, 
at the Butler county line, thence on to Harmony. It was cut through Perry 
township to the county line, but was never met from the other side, and con- 
sequently was never finished. Trade went in those days almost exclusively to 
Harmony, and when a road was opened it was well traveled, but finally 
business took a start in New Castle, and was pushed so briskly that Har- 
mony lost much of its custom, which went to New Castle, and the old road 
grew up to brush. 

A petition was afterwards circulated for a State road, which was finally 
viewed from New Castle to Zelienople, Butler county, and partially cut 
through, on a part of the same track the old road followed. 

Another State road was located on nearly the same line, varying a little 
from it in some places, but a petition was got up, and the road annulled and. 
vacated, and the road laid which now runs from the oil works down along 
the hollow, up the hill past J. H. Van Gorder’s residence and the site of the 
old Covenanter Church, and on to Zelienople. 

The Wurtemburg and Portersville State road was laid out about the time 
the county of Lawrence was created, 1849-50. 

Matthew Stewart built a grist-mill on the “run” which flowed through 
his farm, very early, and a road was laid south and southwest from it, prob- 

‘ably intended to go through to Beaver town. Part of the road is still in 


the “ Eight Tract settlement.” The old mill contained one run of stone, 
and succumbed to the ravages of time many years ago. 


MILITARY RECORD. 


From the foregoing paragraphs it will easily be seen that the patriotism 
of the settlers was of that quality which is up and doing at the scent of 
danger. The early comers to the township had among their number several 
veterans of the Reyolution—those who fought to keep alive the spark of 
that liberty which had been so boldly asserted as the rightful possession of 
the colonists—and their children rouscd themselves to action, and preserved 
the honor of their country and the fame of their sires when the foot of the 
usurper was the second time placed upon the neck of the still struggling off- 
spring of liberty. The region operated in by Generals Harrison, Scott 
and others bears silent witness to the heroism and patriotic ardor of the 
“Sons of Freedom,” and the country has remembered her children who 
sprang to her defence in that hour of need. 

After the war of 1812-15 was over, and peace once more “spread her 
wings “neath the banner of stars,” militia organizations and volunteer rifle 
companies were kept up for several years. 

About 1820 a rifle company called the “Rifle Hornets,” or “ Hornet Ri- 
fles,” was organized under the law which exempted the members from further 
military duty after a continuous service of seven years. The company had 
a membership of from forty to fifty men, armed with common rifles, each 
furnishing his own uniform and arms. The uniform was a blue capote, or 
frock, with red facings and white fringes, red sash, citizen’s hat with white 
plume, and white pants. Alexander Morrison and J. H. Van Gorder were 
at one time officers of this company, the former ranking as captain and the: 
latter as second-licutenant. The company was made up of men from the: 
immediate vicinity. 

During the war of the rebellion, the township was largely represented, 
her sons going forth to do battle with the country’s worst enemy, a civil one 
—an enemy whose force was made up of children of men who distinguished 
themselves in the Revolution, the second war with Great Britain, the Semi- 
nole war in Florida, and the war with Mexico; children who disgraced the 
proud escutcheon of their forefathers, and struck with venomous malignity 
at the roots of that government to which they owed their all. In this war 
of a nation’s children—a war between brothers—many who entered the ser- 
vice from Perry were maimed for life, and others await to-day the final 
trump from the grassy graves on Southern fields, when they shall gather 
once more with the dear ones who mourn them. 


On old Virginia’s sacred soil; 
On Carolina’s storied ground; 
By Georgia’s frowning mountain walls, 
Which once the camp-fires lighted round; 
On Lookout’s hoary, cloud-capped crest, 
And by the waves of Tennessee, 
Where sleep the nation’s noblest, best, 
Who died to set their country free ; 
In Alabama’s sunny clime, 
And Louisiana’s tropic groves, 
Where, in the far off, ancient time, 
Opposing hosts with valor strove ; 
By Vicksburg hills and dark Yazoo, 
Whose banks with battle-echoes rung ; 
In canebrake and by deep bayou; 
The dreary cypress-swamps among ; 
On every spot o’er all the land 
We celebrate in martial song, 
And where the mighty, glorious, grand 
Old Mississippi rolls along, 
The valiant ranks of patriot dead, 
Who in the bloody conflict fell, 
Are lying lowly—hushed their tread— 
And, while their noble deeds we tell, 
Let each reccive a tribute just; 
From one and all a heart-felt tear 
To mingle with their sacred dust, 
And tell them they’re remembered here, 
They sacrificed their lives to win 
A line on Fame's eternal scroll, 
And aye their record bright shall shine 
Resplendent from their martyrs’ goal. 


SCHOOLS. 


In the Fall of 1805 a school-house was built of round logs just across the 
line in Beaver county, on land owned by William Thompson. This was the 
first school-house in the neighborhood, but owing to some dispute it was 
burned down before it was ever occupied. 

Another one was built immediately on the same site, also of round logs, 
and stood for a number of years. The first teacher was John Ker (or 
Kerr), who was living on the Sturgeon place with his mother, and owned no 
land. He was of Irish descent, and was not very popular, though a good- 
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hearted man. Owing to the scarcity of teachers he was welcomed, however. 
His greatest fault was gross mis-pronunciation. 

A school-house was built, about 1812, on land now owned by William 
Curry, of Pittsburgh, then owned by Andrew Elliott, who was the first 
teacher in the building. The settlers in the neighborhood had two sites 
picked out for the location of the school-house, and it was agreed among 
them that the one that had the most pupils subscribed should be the place 
to build it. Robert Aiken settled the matter when it came his turn to sub- 
scribe, by putting down five pupils for the Elliott location, and there the 
school-house was built. The children who attended this school were dressed 
in blue linsey, and were familiarly called the “ Eight-tracts Blues.” Mr. 
Aiken was as good as his word, and sent five children. 

Some time previous to the year 1808 a house was built on land now owned 
by Samuel McElwain. It was built for a dwelling, and used for school pur- 
poses about 1809-10. The first teacher was an Irishman named Samuel 
Sterrett, who lived where James Smith now lives. School was only kept in 
this building two or three terms. 

At an early date a school-house was built on the west side of Camp run, 
in the southern part of the township. A man named John Hines was prob- 
ably the first teacher. 

Another one was built of logs on the old Robert White farm. This was 
later, about 1825-26. James H. VanGorder taught in it six months, and 
others taught both before and after him. It was used until 1834, when 
the law establishing free-schools was passed, and it was abandoned. 

After the school-law came in force, school-houses were built twenty feet 
square, the first one being north of the old James Morton farm. Teach- 
ers at that time were scarce, and but few of them.were competent, and people 
hired what they could get, from sheer necessity. 

The second house under the school-law was built about 1836-37, on the 
State road leading from Wurtemburg to Portersville, about two and one-half 
miles from Wurtemburg. It was built “on the bounds of the road,” and 
no land was leased or bought upon which to erect it. 

The next one was built on the Armstrong farm, but was moved to a more 
central location, on the Andrew Elliott land, where the present school-house 
stands. The house is now known as the “ Elliott school-house.” 

Another was built on the southeast side of the creek, at Wurtemburg, one 
on Camp run, and another in the northeast part of the township. 

In 1875 there were five schools in the township, with an enrolment of two 
hundred and two children of school age, of whom one hundred and eight 
were males, and ninety-four females. The average attendance for the same 
year was one hundred and forty-nine. 

Four of the school-houses are new frame structures, about thirty by forty 
feet in dimensions, and warm and commodious. Two more will probably 
soon be built, after which the township will have no reason to be ashamed of 
its school facilities. 

CHURCHES. 


Mountville United Presbyterian Church was organized as an Associate or 
Seceder Church, in 1808 or 1810. Rev. Mr. McClintock probably organ- 
ized it, as he had preached in the neighborhood as early 1798, and was 
instrumental in effecting the reconciliation between Robert Young and Wm. 
Scott, mentioned in a preceding paragraph. After this, Associate Reformed 
preachers occasionally held forth in the neighborhood also, and the early 
meetings were held at private houses—at Mr. Young's, Mr. Scott’s, and 
other places, and, during warm weather, in barns. 

Among the founders of the Associate congregation were Robert Young, 
William Scott, Thomas Christy, Robert Aiken, John Frew, Job Randolph, 
James Stewart and James Vance, who were all pioneers in the settlement of 
the neighborhood. 

About 1810 a small church was built of round logs, on land now owned 
by Daniel Thomas, which was the farm next adjoining the John Fulton 
place. A small graveyard is located near the spot, on what was the Fulton 
property, but only has three or four persons buried in it. 

The log church was used until 1822, when a frame church was built 
near where the present one stands..-This last building was erected in 
1840, and stands on the hill west ur the residence of James Aiken. ‘The 
ground was donated by Robert Aiken, including four acres. About five 
acres are now owned by the society, they having purchased additional ground 
for burial purposes, &c. 

As before stated, Mr. McClintock preached the first sermon, but was never 
settled as pastor. The first settled pastor was Rev. Alexander Murray, who 
preached as early as 1809, but was probably not settled until a later date. 
Mr. McClintock possibly preached a few times in the old log church, as 
an assistant to Mr. Murray. The latter preached to the congregation until 


1845, when he died, in the thirty-seventh year of his ministry. He was © 


buried in the present graveyard. 

After Mr. Murray died, the church was supplied by different ministers, 
until Rev. Joseph McClintock was settled, which was in 1847-48. He 
staid nine years, and after him came Rev. Andrew Irons, who became 
unable to preach soon after he was settled, through failing health. Mr. 


Irons came in the Spring or Summer of 1857, and after his health failed, - 


had the church supplied for a while out of his own wages.. He died near the 


close of December, 1863, and was buried December 31st of that year, the | 


day preceding the memorable “cold New-Year’s day.” 

Rev. John Donaldson was the next pastor; he came in June, 1865, and 
ceased his labors with the congregation in 1869. After this the church was 
supplied until the Summer of 1874, when Rev. John Patterson was called, 
and is the present pastor. The church is flourishing under his charge, 
and he is much respected by his congregation. Mr. Patterson was installed 
over a new congregation called “Camp Run,” formed from portions of 
Mountville and Wurtemburg congregations; they built a church, a frame 
structure, in 1874. It stands two miles below Pyle’s grist-mill, Before it 
was finished, Mr. Patterson preached in an old-fashioned “tent” for a while. 
The congregation was organized with over fifty members. 

In Mountville Church the membership is something over one hundred, 
being about as large as it was before the Camp Run congregation was orga- 
nized. 

A Sabbath-school was started in Mountville Church very early, and has 
been kept up most of the time. It is now in a better condition under Mr. 
Patterson’s administration than it-ever was before. The church was named 
“Mountville” by Rev. Alexander Murray, soon after it was built. It had 
previously been known as the “ Eight Tracts Church.” 

About 1840 a Covenanter, or Reformed Presbyterian Church was built 
near the present residence of J. H. Van Gorder. It was a frame building, 
and was finally abandoned. In 1875 it was removed. The first pastor of 
this church was probably Rev. Thomas Guthrie. In 1859 this congregation 
removed to Wurtemburg, in Wayne township, and organized as a United 
Presbyterian Society, which is still continued under the pastoral charge of 
Rey. John D. Glenn. Their church, a large frame strncture, was built in 
1860, and stands on the hill west of the town of Wurtemburg. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


A glance at the progress of the country, from the advent of the pioneer 
to the present day, will well repay all who choose to contemplate the numer- 
ous and wonderful changes. 


The “settler” in the wilderness came with his worldly goods “packed” on 
horseback across the mountains, fording streams and running imminent risk 
of his life and the lives of those dear to him. Life in the backwoods cabin 
was full of danger; wild animals prowled through the forest; dangerous 
reptiles basked in by-places ready to strike an intruder; neighbors were 
miles away; the provisions for the use of the family were largely supplied 
by the rifle of the hunter, and hardships and trials were manifold. With 
the filling up and clearing of the country, new improvements were introduced, 
and gradually but surely the development of the region has progressed to 
the present. 

The first “grubbing” was done with an old-fashioned “hilling hoe.” The 
cotntry included in a portion of Perry township was a kind of flat, or 
“bench,” covered with a thick, scrubby growth of hazel, plum, &c. The 
land had probably been cleared up by the Indians long before the whites 
came in. For many years carriages were unknown, and but few wagons 
were brought in, and those of the “ Dearborn” pattern. 

After a time distilleries were built in many localities, and “ whisky flowed 
free as water.” These old times, and old institutions and implements, are 
replaced by newer and better ones, and the present teems with the intelli- 
gence and spirit incident to the rapid advancement of the country. 

Moses Matheny built a grist-mill on the south side of Slippery Rock creek 
some forty years ago, and it was afterwards sold to a man named Taylor, who 
converted it into a woolen-mill. Taylor sold out to Joseph Hyde, Esq., and 
Hyde sold to Edward Lacy. Lacy operated it a while, and sold to A. F. 
Schweinsberg. Schweinsberg kept it for some time, and it finally became 
the property of Amos Pyle. No work has been done in it since Schweins- 
berg owned it. It is a frame building of considerable size. =r 

Part of the village of Wurtemburg lies in Perry township, and the post- 
office has, at different times, been kept on this side also, but is now in that 
portion of the village which lies in Wayne township. Some fine residences 
and one store are located in “South Wurtemburg.” 
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The bluff on the south side of Slippery Rock creek, at the bend opposite 
Wurtemburg, is three hundred and ninety feet high, and very steep. It is 
told that a blind horse once fell over the top and rolled to the bottom, bring- 
ing up safe and sound, but probably-somewhat bewildered. 


PLAIN GROVE TOWNSHIP. 


There was in each of the original counties of Beaver and Mercer, a town- 
ship called Slippery Rock. These two townships adjoined each other, and as 
long as they were in separate counties they were known by the county in which 
each was located. On the division of Mercer and Beaver counties, and the 
creation therefrom of Lawrence county, these two townships were brought 
together in the same county. To distinguish them apart one was called 
Slippery Rock and the other North Slippery Rock. But finally, North 
Slippery Rock was divided east and west through the center, on the 13th day 
of April, 1854, and two new townships formed from it, North Slippery Rock 
no longer being retained as the name of the township or any part of it. The 
new organizations were called Washington and Scott, the former being the 
northern half of the old township and the latter the southern. This order 
was maintained until February 14, 1855, when the eastern portions of Wash- 
ington and Scott were erected into a new township called Plain Grove. On 
the 15th of February, 1859, Washington township was enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a strip three-fourths of a mile in width taken from Scott, leaving 
the three townships in the shape they now are. This was from territory 
originally in the county of Mercer. Old Slippery Rock (or North Slippery 
Rock) township was erected sometime between the third Monday of Novem- 
ber, 1805, and the third Monday of February, 1806. 

The surface of Plain Grove township is less broken than most of those in 
Lawrence county. The soil is generally fertile and productive. The area 
of the township is about eleven thousand eight hundred acres. 

The improvements in many parts are excellent, and -as an agricultural 
township Plain Grove is not behind any in the county in most respects. It 
is well watered and possesses a considerable amount of timber. 

Two streams of some size head near the northern boundary of the town- 
ship and flow in a southerly course, discharging their waters into Slippery 
Rock creek. These streams are Taylor’s and Jamison’s runs. The power 
on each has been utilized, and since a very early date mills have been 
operated on their banks. Each has a number of small tributaries. 

Originally there extended through nearly the center of the township, east 
and west, a strip of pine timber, reaching across into both Mercer and 
Butler counties. This strip was about a-quarter of a mile wide, and at 
one time contained some valuable timber, but the best has been culled out. 
The strip is not continuous, as in places narrow belts of Jand, covered with 
other varieties of timber, cross it. There were in Plain Grove township 
several hundred acres of this timber originally. 

The coal resources of Plain Grove are extensive, and in numerous places 
mines are worked. The first banks in the township were opened in the 
neighborhood of the year 1840. The oldest banks were those opened by 
John and Isaac Lowry and Joseph Totten. The mouth of the Isgac Lowry 
mine is in Scott township, close to the line of Plain Grove, and the coal is 
taken out underneath land in the latter. The Joseph Totten bank (old one) 
has not been worked for two years. William H. H. Miles mines on a small 
scale, as do a number of others. The thickness of the veins in the township 
will average about three feet, the coal being of a good quality. 

About 1860 a number of test-wells were bored for oil in the township, 
owing to the strong excitement raised by the discovery of oil in great quan- 
tities in the newly-opened oil regions of Butler and Venango counties. 

On the farm of W. H. H. Miles a well was put down about: one hundred 
and twenty-five feet, passing through fine beds of coal at the depths of thirty, 
sixty and ninety feet. The excitement in the main oil regions tended largely 
toward stopping the work in this part of Lawrence county, and it was finally 
abandoned altogether. 

Another well was bored on the farm of Joseph Moore, just in the edge of 
Butler county. Mr. Moore’s residence was in Lawrence county. This was 
also abandoned. In both the Miles and Moore wells a fine stream of water 
was tapped, and these have continued flowing ever since in a strong stream. 

The rebellion broke out in 1861, and finished the oil business for at least 
a time, as far as this township was concerned, and nothing has been done 
at it since. This is out of the oil belt, but the article possibly exists in pay- 
ing quantities in some places. 

Tron ore is also found in the township, and generally of a fair quality. 
Along Slippery Rock creek the “blue ore” abounds, but is much harder to 
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work than the “red ore,” and does not pay as well, consequently it is not 
much used. 

About 1853-55, the “ Myra Furnace” was built by Emery & Culbertson, 
and operated by those parties until 1870. Mr. Culbertson died just before 
the institution broke up. Of itself it was a paying establishment, but the 
proprietors became interested in numerous other furnaces, and, owing to the 
heavy strain, were obliged to close up their business. The ore they used 
was taken out in the immediate vicinity, together with the other necessary 
articles for their use, limestone and coal. The ore was of the red quality, 
generally easily worked. Most of it could be shoveled up readily, while 
with some of it the use of the pick and blast became necessary. It was 
similar to the ore now taken from the banks of Grannis, Houk & Co., in 
Shenango township. 

Nothing is now done in the township either in mining or manufacturing 
iron, and probably nothing will be until a railroad from some good market 
shall open the territory and afford superior shipping advantages to’ those 
it NOW possesses. 

Of the land in Plain Grove, as well as in other parts of the county, much 
was not patented for several years after it was settled, and other tracts were 
never patented, and were finally sold for taxes. In many cases the original 
surveys were productive of considerable litigation on account of inaccuracies 
in description. 

Among the early patents are the following : 

The farm now owned by J. M. Lawrence, Esq., was patented by Benjamin 
Pearson, January 31, 1806, in pursuance of a warrant issued in 1805. The 
original tract was called “ Hope,” and consisted of four hundred acres. It 
was probably settled by Mr. Pearson, and is now owned by J. M. Lawrence, 
Esq., John Offutt and William J. Offutt. 

On the 18th of December, 1818, a patent was issued to William George 
for two hundred and fifty-eight acres, including the place where David 
George now lives. 

John Gealy’s patent was granted October 6, 1810; warrant issued May 
31, 1806. The amount of land was three hundred and ninety-four acres 
and sixty-four perches, and was patented as “Gay Lodge,” and described 
as lying in “Slippery Rock township, Mercer county,” which it then was, 
the township having been erected about the beginning of that year. 

Michael Brown’s patent was dated March 23, 1807. The land described 
is located partly in Plain Grove township and partly in Washington. 

A patent for three hundred and ninety-two acres was granted to Joshua 
Miles, April 29th, 1812. It is now owned by Joseph Elder, Moore, 
John Grandy and Lewis Miles. 

James, Thomas, John and Robert McCommon were granted a patent 
April 18th, 1815, to four hundred and seven acres and one hundred and 
thirty-one perches. The survey was made November 15th, 1815. 

A patent was issued to Marmaduke Jamison on the 13th of April, 1814. 
The Jand has since been in the hands of Francis Jamison, Marmaduke 
Jamison, Jr., John Christy, Archibald Glenn, John G. Glenn, John Barber 
and Andrew Glenn, and is now owned by G. W. White, David Hamilton, 
George B. Hamilton, William C. Glenn, J. Barber, Andrew Glenn, James 
Moore and Henry Brenneman. 

Samuel Allen and James Blair received a patent dated October 2d, 1818. 

James George and Martha Newell—patent dated July 16th 1807; war- 
rant issued April 8th, 1805. 

John Offutt bought one hundred and sixty-five acres of Benjamin Pearson, 
the deed being dated May 31st, 1806. 

Hugh McKee received a patent for three hundred and ninety-seven acres 
on the 21st of March, 1809. 

These are but a portion of earlier issues of patents, as far as we have been 
able to obtain them, and in almost every case the settlement was made a 
number of years before the patent was given. 


SETTLEMENT. 


Sometime in the Summer of 1798, Adam McCracken, who was originally 
from Ireland, settled on the farm now owned by Alexander McCracken. 
He settled four hundred acres, getting half for settling. 

Henry Hagan came the same Fall, and made a small clearing, and 
built a cabin on the adjoining four-hundred-acre tract. The following year 
(1799), he brought his family, having gone back after them when he had 
completed his improvements. Mr. Hagan had seven children. His son 
John was the oldest; of his daughters, Rachel was born in Chester county, 
Pa., in April, 1787, and Margaret in Allegheny, in June, 1799. Her father 
had moved from Chester county, and lived a year there before coming 
to Lawrence. He was originally from Ireland. In 1818 Rachel Hagan was 
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married to James McCracken, and is yet living, aged ninety years. A son 
of Mr. Hagan died in 1805 or 1806. His name was Henry. Mr. Hagan 
himself died in 1840, and his wife in 1843. 

For-a year or two after these families came, they had all their provisions 
to “pack” from Pittsburgh. A-mill was not long after put up by Jonathan 
Harlan, where the village of Harlansburg now stands, and after this the set- 
tlers were not obliged to go as far. 

A few other families were living in the neighborhood, who had come out 
in 1798, the year previous to the Hagan settlement, consequently neighbors 
were comparatively plenty. 

Among those who settled in the immediate neighborhood was James 
McCommon (sometimes spelled McCalmont). He was born in Scotland, 
and when young went to Ireland. From Ireland he emigrated to Carlisle, 
Cumberland county, Pa., thence to Westmoreland county, and finally, in 
1798, came.to what is now Plain Grove township, Lawrence county, and set- 
tled on a four-hundred-acre tract. The old homestead is now owned by 
Thomas McCommon. ‘The family, when he settled, consisted of himself, wife 
and seven children. Of the children, but one—Margaret—is now living. 
Mr. McCommon died about 1804-6. He planted an orchard about 1800, 
and the orchards on the Hagan, McCracken, Wallace and other farms in 
the neighborhood, were planted about the same time. 

Another neighbor was George Rogers, who came from County Armagh, 
Ireland, about 1790, and settled first in Washington county, Pa. About 
1798 he came to Plain Grove township, and located on a farm now owned 
by David Blair and others, Mr. Blair occupying the old homestead. Mr. 
Rogers’ son, William, married a girl named Hathaway (?), living near Har- 
lansburg, and in 1800 George W. Rogers was born on the old place. Betsey 
Rogers, a sister to William, was married to Alexander McCracken, and her 
husband afterwards—about 1800 or 1801—went to Alabama, and died on 
his way back. His wife died soon after she learned of his death, and her’s 
was one of the first deaths in the neighborhood, the first being that of a child 
of James Denniston, and the second that of Henry Hagan, Jr., before men- 
tioned. At that time there was no grave-yard, and the bodies were interred 
in afield belonging to Mr. Denniston, now in the limits of Mercer county. 
This land has ever since been used for burial purposes. It is but a short 
distance across in Mercer county, near the property owned by John Ste- 
phenson. 

Andrew Denniston located in the northwest part of what is now Plain 
Grove township, about the time the other families came to the neighborhood, 
in 1798-9. Some of the same name were among the first setters in what is 
now Springfield township, Mercer county. 

After the Rogers family came, they “packed” flour from Westmoreland 
county for some time, probably ceasing to do so after Harlan’s mill was built. 
When this family settled, the children were generally grown, and some of 
them were married. 


Charles Blair and Samuel Allen settled in the same neighborhood with 
those already mentioned, the two coming together in 1799. 


Michael Brown, William and Andrew Wallace and John Green also came 
early. None of them are now in the township. 


The Wallaces settled a tract adjoining the Hagan farm, and Brown and 
Green were a mile or more to the south of them. The farms af Brown and 
Green lay alongside each other. The Brown farm was the one now occupied 
by John and David Bingham, who came sometime subsequent to 1800. 


Andrew Wallace died and left his property to his brother William, who 
sold the whole tract in 1811 to James Burns, and the old homtstead is now 
occupied by Joseph M. Burns. 


James Burns was born near Florence Court, County Fermanagh, Ireland, 
June 5, 1778, and about June, 1794-95, he emigrated to America, and 
settled in Carlisle, Cumberland county, Pa. There he staid a few years, and 
in 1803 came to Brownsville, Fayette county, where he lived three years and 
a-half, and afterwards removed to a farm on “Ginger Hill,” near Bentleys- 
ville, Washington county. In 1810 he was married to Mary Morrow, of 
Washington county, and in April, 1812, he came with his wife and one 
child, Thomas H. Burns, to the Waliace farm, which he had purchased the 
year previous. He brought his family'and goods on the backs of three 
horses. Mrs. Burns rode one horse, carrying her child on her knee. Eight 
children were born in the family, four boys and four girls. Seven of them 
are yet living. Mr. Burns lived on the old place until 1864, when he died, 
in his eighty-seventh year. 

The orchard on the hill east of Alexander McCfacken’s house, was planted 
in the neighborhood of 1800, and bears evidence of having withstood the 
blasts of three-quarters of a century. 


The farm of one hundred acres, where Alexander McCracken now lives, 
was owned by his father, Thomas McCracken, a son of Adam McCracken, 
and a soldier of the war of 1812. Its location is in a fine portion of the 
township, as are indeed all that were settled in the neighborhood, the settlers 
evincing good judgment in selecting this locality wherein to build their 
homes. 

Jonathan Williams came about 1798, and settled on the farm now occu- 
pied by Eli Rogers. He was from Chester county, Pa., and came about 
the same time with the Glenns and Cunninghams, who settled in the same 
neighborhood, partially in the present county of Mercer. The Cunning- 
hams located where the present town of Pine Grove, Mercer county, stands, 
and built a grist and a saw-mill on Wolf creek, at that place, some of the 
family afterwards laying out the town of Pine Grove. The farm Mr. 
Williams settled consisted of two hundred acres. 

William Elliott, a surveyor and civil engineer, came from the neighbor- 
hood of East Liberty, or the “ Bullock Pens,” near Pittsburgh, about 1793- 
94, and surveyed land which he was interested in as a “land jobber.” He 
had control of several thousand acres in different localities, lying largely in 
what are now Lawrence and Butler counties. In 1799, soon after he was 
married, he made a settlement on land lying partly in each of these 
counties. In this immediate vicinity he had eight or nine hundred acres. 
He kept “bachelor’s hall” for a while, and finally went back after his wife. 
About 1803-4 he built a log grist-mill on the site of the present frame mill 
owned by his son, J. P. Elliott. In the old mill Mr. Elliott had a 
bolting chest, and did considerable work for that time. The present mill 
was built by J. P. Elliott, in 1844, and stands on the site of the old one 
on Jamison’s run, very near its junction with Slippery Rock creek. 

Jamison’s run was so named from a man who settled early on its banks. 
James P. Elliott was born February 4th, 1800, and his was the first birth in 
the southern part of the township, and possibly throughout its entire extent- 
The present mill contains three runs of stone and does a large business, 
principally custom-grinding. William Elliott died in 1813, aged thirty- 
eight years, 

Robert Jamison came originally from Ireland, and on his arrival in Penn- 
sylvania located on Kiskeminetas creek, where he staid for some time, and 
finally came on and procured land of William Elliott, settling on a four- 
hundred-acre tract, of which he received half for so doing. Jamison sold 
the property to Archibald Armstrong, who came in 1825, but did not locate 
on the place before 1831. 

About the year 1800, William George came to the township. He was ori- 
ginally from Ireland, and, when he first arrived, lived with his brother, James 
George, near North Liberty, Mercer county. Soon afterwards he went to 
work on the farm now owned by J. P. Elliott, and also staid part of the 
time about Harrisville, Butler county. About 1805 or 1806 he was married 
to Phebe Sawyer, who arrived before him, and was living at William 
Elliott’s. Soon after his marriage he settled the farm now owned by his 
children, David, Mary and Eleanor, the place being called Georgetown. 
In 1833-34 he built a log-house on the place, and in 1835 erected a log 
grist-mill, containing a pair of burrs and a pair of “country stone” (two 
run of stone). The wheel, gearing, and nearly everything about the mill, 
were made of wood. The wheel was a twenty-feet “breast wheel.” The 
old mill is yet standing, though long abandoned; it was built on the 
east bank of Taylor’s run, said stream being named from Thomas Taylor, 
an early settler near it. 

About the year 1798, James Ramsey came from the Chartier’s Valley, in 
Washington county, Pa., and settled on the farm now owned by John Lowry. 
The tract originally contained something over three hundred acres. He 
built a log-cabin on the place and made other improvements. The cabin 
was burned soon after his marriage, which occurred in 1801, to Sarah Taylor. 
Mr. Ramsey’s father settled in Beaver county, and never located in Lawrence. 
He may possibly have been a soldier during the Revolution, but the fact is 
not known positively. James Ramsey’s first child, a daughter named Ayls, 
was born in 1802. . 

About 1795-96, Thomas Taylor came from the Ligonier valley, in West- 
moreland county, Pa., and settled on the farm now owned by Joseph Totten, 
his cabin standing on the hill just across from the present location of Mr. 
Totten’s residence. Mr. Taylor’s daughter, Sarah, who came with him, is 
said to have been the first white woman who ever crossed Slippery Rock ercek. 

In the month of November, 1798, John Gealey came with his famiy from 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, where they lived on the bank of Peter’s 
creek, At the time Mr. Gealey settled, his family consisted of his wife and 
eight children, but only part of them came with him. He had been out i in 
1797, and made improvements, bringing with him his ee M argar 
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who did the cooking for him while he was busy getting the place in shape to 
receive his family. After finishing their work for that Fall, they went back, 
and in 1798 Mr. Gealey again came out, bringing with him this time his 
oldest daughter and his son William, the latter about six years old at the 
time. Mr. Gealey left his children alone in the wilderness for a while, and 
went back after his wife and the rest of his family. The two children had 
not seen their mother for about a year, and when she came, in 1799, the 
meeting between her and her children can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. The children who came with their mother in 1799, were Renwick 
and Sarah. Mr. Gealey and his son Henry each settled a four-hundred-acre 
tract. In 1800 the oldest son, James Gealey, was married to Mary M. 
Smith, who was living with Charles Blair, in the northern part of the town- 
ship. As before stated, Blair settled in 1799, in company with Samuel 
Allen. 

When Mr. Gealey first came, in 1797, he raised a log cabin, made a small 
clearing, and raised some corn. He brought his goods with him in a 
wagon, which was probably: the first one in the township. A road had 
to be cut ahead in order to get the wagon through, and they advanced but 
slowly. The old homestead is now owned by the youngest son, Renwick 
Gealey. The name is spelled by some “ Gailey,” but the correct way is 
“Gealey.” ‘William Gealey is yet living, at the age of eighty-five years. 
His wife, Joanna, is a daughter of James Stewart, who settled in 1798 in 
what is now Perry township, coming from what was then Adams county, 
Pennsylvania. His father, Matthew Stewart, had served in the Revolution. 
Mrs. Gealey (Joanna Stewart) was born April 24, 1801, and is yet living. 

The Gealey family descended from James Gealey, who came from Ireland 
when a young man, probably about 1745. He married in this country. 

The land which John Gealey settled was settled under Elliott & Den- 
niston, “land jobbers ””—Mr. Gealey, although having served in the Revo- 
lution, not choosing to settle on “donation” land. 

John Gealey’s wife was Mary Renwick, a descendant of James Renwick, 
of Scotland. Her brother, William Renwick, died at Black Rock, N. Y., 
while serving as a soldier in the war of 1812. 

The Gealeys occupy excellent farms, and the family has become numérous 
in the neighborhood where John Gealey first settled. 

James McCune came about 1800 to 1802, from what was then Hunting- 
don, now Blair county, and partially improved a farm now owned by James 
C. Shaw. About 1810 he removed to the farm on which his son, David 
McCune, Esq., now lives, purchasing it from Hugh Hamilton, the original 
settler. The first farm upon which he located he purchased at two dollars 
per acre, from Robert Cochran, a “land jobber,” who owned considerable 
land in the neighborhood, and had settled about 1795-96 just east of Plain 
Grove. 

James McCune was captain of militia in old Slippery Rock township, 

when it was in Mercer county, and was out twice at Erie during the war of 
1812-15. 
' The country south of Plain Grove Church was originally a plain, with no 
timber upon it larger than scrubby brush, and when Mr. McCune first came 
he drove his wagon through it without paying any attention to the best way, 
as the path was equally good anywhere. Timber has since grown upon it, 
but has been cut away. 

Hugh McKee came from Ireland in the year 1788, and afterwards, about 
1796-98, came to what is now Plain Grove township and settle. His pat- 
ent is one of the earliest issued to settlers in the township, and bears date 
March 21, 1809. It calls for three hundred and ninety-seven acres. 

Most of the lands in the township are “ warrant lands,” and were exten- 
sively operated in by “land jobbers.” 

On Taylor’s run, above where William Gealey now lives, there was for- 
merly a beaver dam, and both beaver and otter were quite plenty. The 
Indians came all the way from their villages in Mercer county to trap them, 
and the noted Indian, Harth-e-gig, with his squaw and three or four dogs, 
wintered occasionally in a sugar camp near by. 

Nathan Offutt had a saw-mill early, and Robert Ramsey another one 
still earlier. 

The orchard on Esquire David McCune’s place was planted by his father, 
James McCune, about the time he came to the farm (1810), and the trees, 
or a few of them, are yet standing— 


With their gnarled and knotty branches 
Covered with the moss of age. 


A store was built near Plain Grove Church about 1832-3, by H. Bovard. 
It was a two-story frame building, containing a general stock, such as is 
usually found in country stores. Mr. Bovard continued the business till 
the Spring of 1868, when A. McKinney assumed control, and kept it in the 


same place until 1875, after which he removed to his present location, one- 
half mile north of the old stand, near the United Presbyterian Church. 
The large frame store-building he now occupies was built in the Fall of 
1875. 

A post-office was established at Plain Grove some time during the stay of 
Mr. Bovard, who was the first postmaster. During Buchanan’s administra- 
tion it was removed to the cross-roads, one mile north, and kept by Alexan- 
der McBride, who came from Harlansburg, and had a store for about a year 
at the corners. The office was afterwards transferred to Mr. Bovard, and, 
with the exception of McBride’s short occupation of it, Mr. Bovard held it 
from the first until Mr. McKinney took it, in 1868. Mr. M. is the present 
postmaster. The office is named Plain Grove. 

Aquilla Miles has a blacksmith shop near the site of Bovard’s old store, 
and it is the only one ever located in the place. 

About 1873 Andrew Brackenridge opened a store half a mile below the 
site of the one formerly owned by Bovard. It isa frame building, at present 
owned by Sidney Kirker, who keeps only groceries. 

Near the old George grist-mill a blacksmith shop was built about 1854-6 
by Alexander Pollock, who has worked in it ever since. 

About 1850 a foundry was built by J. M. Emery, the same person who 
was interested in the Myra Furnace. The establishment was operated sey- 
eral years and finally abandoned. It stood southeast of the mill and black- 
smith shop. 


MILITARY RECORD. 


REVOLUTIONARY War.—John Gealey, who came to the township first in 
1797, had served with his brother William during the Revolution. 

The father of James Ramsey located in Beaver county, and had possibly 
been a soldier of the Revolution, but those of his descendants now living in 
the township are not certain of the fact. 

Wak OF 1812-15.—Those who served in this war from Plain Grove were 
quite numerous. They generally went to Erie. 

Among the names we find— 

James, John and Thomas McCommon, who came to the township with 
their father, James McCommon, in 1798. 

Thomas and James McCracken came with their father, Adam McCracken, 
the same year with the McCommons, and also served in the war. 

William Rodgers, a near neighbor. 

James Burns, who came in 1811, was out in Captain Denniston’s company 
of the 134th Regiment, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Hosack 
a part of the time. 

James Ramsey was out as second lieutenant and went to Erie. 

James, Henry, John, William and Renwick Gealey were out, all but 
Renwick in Captain James Denniston’s company of the 134th. Renwick 
was in Captain James Robinson’s company of the same regiment. They all 
went to Erie, but never saw any hard fighting. Mr. Gealey says the British 
ship “Queen Charlotte’? came up within range and fired on the batteries 
which the United States troops were supporting, but without doing any dam- 
age. The batteries returned the fire, and four men were seen to fall on the 
British vessel, which quickly stood out of range. This was while the troops 
were working the American vessels over the bar. 

William Renwick, a brother of John Gealey’s wife, died at Black Rock 
during the service. 

James McCune was out twice to Erie, and after the war served as militia 
captain. 

Militia organizations and volunteer rifle companies were kept up for many 
years after the war. 

War or THE REBELLION.—Plain Grove, as well as her sister townships, 
arose to meet the call for troops after Fort Sumter was fired upon, and sons 
of the veterans of 1812, and grandsons of Revolutionary heroes, came, in 
their turn, to do battle for freedom’s cause, and like Arnold Winkelried, 
“made way for liberty,” many giving up their lives in the conflict. The 
100th (“Roundhead”) regiment was the one in which the township was 
principally represented. 

SCHOOLS. 


A school-house was built about 1803 in a field belonging to Henry Hagan, 
in the southwest part of the township. It was built of round logs, and was 
the first one in the neighborhood. Andrew Denniston was the first teacher. 

About 1805-6 a school-house was built on Robert Jamison’s land, the first 
teacher being a man named Robb. Many a trick was played on him, 
but he held his own against them all. Finally a plan was arranged to turn 
him out, but he in some way heard of it, and shut himself in the building 
and barred the door, and held it for nine days against them, provisions being 
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brought him in the night. The pupils saw ther game blocked, and, in their 
desperation, racked their brains for some expedient to get the “master” out 
of the school-house. Finally, some person with an overplus of ingenuity, 
bethought him of a plan; he procured a package of “brimstone,” or sul- 
phur, and climbing to the roof with a number of others, poured the contents 
of the paper down the chimney upon the fire, and he and dne or two others 
spread their hunting shirts over the top of the chimney, and in a minute or 
two more Robb had torn away the bar from the door, and emerged, cough- 
ing and sputtering, completely beaten after the long siege he had withstood. 
Some of the witnesses to the affair remarked that “they guessed he smelt 
hell fast!" 

Another school-house was built in the George and Taylor neighborhood 
about 1803-4, and a man named Mitchell was probably the first teacher. 

Another was erected on the Martin farm, near the presest residence of 
Robert McCune, and in this building a man named Gurley, or Gourley, was 
an early teacher. 

About 1822-24, an old-fashioned log school-house was built on Nathan 
Offutt’s farm, the first teacher being Wm. Coulton. 

After the law establishing free-schools was passed (1834), a building was 
put up on a piece of land taken partly from the George farm and partly 
from the place then owned by John Bentley. David McCune taught the 
first Winter in it, and David Clark was the next male teacher. Elizabeth 
Burns taught also. The building was erected in 1838. 

The number of schools in the township in 1875, was six, with an enroll- 
ment of two hundred and forty-one school children, of whom one hundred 
and thirty-nine were males and one hundred and two females, 


CHURCHES. 


Sometime between 1796 and 1800, a gathering was held to take action in 
regard to organizing a Presbyterian society and building a church. The two 
oldest men at the gathering, Thomas Taylor and David Armstrong, were 
appointed a committee to find a name for the church. After the location 
was fixed, the name was given to it, “Plain Grove.” The country to the 
south was a bushy plain, and to the west was a glade, while on the eminence 
fixed as the site for the building of the church there stood a small grove, so 
that the name was suggested by the surroundings of the location, and Plain 
Grove fixed upon. 


The first elders of the congregation were William McNees and Joseph 
Campbell. 


The first pastor was Rey. William Wood, who was ordained and installed 
pastor of Plain Grove and Center, November 3, 1802, by the Presbytery of 
Erie. Dr. McMillan was present, and by invitation delivered the charges 
to pastor and people. Mr. Wood was released from the pastoral charge of 
Plain Grove, October 7, 1816. During his pastorate there were numerous 
eases of the “falling exercise.” 

The next pastor was Rev. John Munson, who was ordained and installed 
February 28, 1818. He was released February 5, 1839, after a pastorate of 
twenty-one years. 


The present pastor, Rev. Robert B. Walker, D. D., was ordained and 
installed April 2, 1839. The church had at that time a membership of one 
hundred and seventy-six. It is now under the care of the Presbytery of 
Allegheny. 


Rey. Wm. Wood was born in York county, Pa., March 27,1776. Samuel 
Wood, his father, was born in London, England, in 1749, came to America 
in 1768, and married Mrs. Isabella Sankey, in York county, Pa. He died in 
Butler county in 1817, leaving four children—William, Samuel, Benjamin 
and Isabella. William was the oldest. He attended the Cannonsburg 
Academy, and afterwards studied theology in Dr. McMillan’s log cabin. On 
the 26th day of December, 1800, he was received by the Presbytery of Ohio 
as a candidate for the ministry, and was licensed to preach, October 29, 1801. 
During the following Winter he spent his time among vacant churches and 
missionary points, and was then dismissed in_order to put himself under the 
care of the Presbytery of Erie, which reeeived him April 20, 1802. Having 
accepted calls from Plain Grove and Center, he was ordained and installed 
over those congregations at a meeting of the Presbytery held at Plain Grove, 
November 3, 1802. Rey. Robert Lee preached on the occasion, and, as 
before stated, Dr. McMillan delivered the charges. Mr. Wood was dismissed 
from Center, August 24, 1808, and from Plain Grove, October 1, 1816. 
April 1, 1817, he was dismissed to the Presbytery of Hartford (Beaver), 
being prepared to accept calls from the congregations of Hopewell and 
Neshannock. Over these churches he was installed pastor, October 22, 1817. 
At Hopewell he labored for eleven years, being dismissed June 25, 1828. 


Mr. Wood died in Utica, Licking county, Ohio, on the 31st day of July, 
1839, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and the thirty-ninth of his minis- 
try. May 17, 1798, he had been united in marriage to Miss Margaret 
Donald, of Washington county, Pa. They had twelve children, two of whom 
were physicians. The elder, John D., settled in Franklin, Venango county, 
and the younger in Pulaski, Lawrence county. Both are now deceased. 
William Wood’s wife died at Utica, Ohio, April 20, 1843. 

In the old cemetery at Plain Grove Church are some ancient headstones, 
many of them so moss-grown and worn by time that the names are nearly 
obliterated. Slabs of native sandstone were largely used, and they have not 
proved as lasting as the marble slabs afterwards introduced. Following is 
appended a list of some of the earlier deaths with names and ages: 

David Armstrong died March 20, 1811, aged sixty-four years. 

Sarah Armstrong died February 3, 1816, aged fifty-six years. 

William Elliott, Jr., died March 25, 1811, aged nine years. 

John Emery died May 13, 1814, aged seventy-two years. 

Hugh Wallace died January 11, 1820, aged seventy-eight years. 

Archibald McCune died August 4, 1825, aged fifty-one years. 

Mary Jack died January 18, 1816, aged forty-four years. 

Charles Martin died November 19, 1828, aged seventy-seven years. 

Thomas Taylor died February 7, 1829, aged eighty-five years. 

Ayls Taylor died March 7, 1834, aged eighty-eight years. 

William Ewing died June 4, 1819, aged thirty-six years. 

Alexander Ewing died , aged eighty-two years. 

Mary Ewing died —, 1810, aged forty-four years, 

Samuel Campbell died May 8, 1826, aged ninety-eight years. 

Anne Davison died February 8, 1823, aged eighty-five years. 

Betsy Whitaker died December —, 1812, aged forty-seven years. 

William Whitaker died ——., (stone much moss-grown. 

Mary Whitaker died March 9, 1813, aged eighty-six years (illegible). 

Sera Dilley died July 4, 1817, aged fifty-nine years. 

Price Dilley, Sr., died May 22, 1826, aged seventy-two years. 

John Means died , 1824, aged 7- years. 

James Glenn died February 20, 1817, aged seventy-four years. 

Elizabeth Glenn died November 23, 1815, aged seventy years. 

Elizabeth Henderson died March 31, 1811, aged forty-one years. 


On an old headstone is inscribed on the face the following inscription : 


Departed this life, 
On Monday, the 21 
of May, A. D., 1832, 
ELIZABETH Boyp, 
(Consort of John Boyd). 
Aged 34 years, 6m 
onths, and five days, 


On the back of the stone is the following quaint rhyme: 


Reader, reflect as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was J; 
As I ar now, so must you bee— 
O bare in minde eternite. 

The cemetery is situated on the brow of the hill, immediately west of the 
church. The church is a large brick building. Their first church was a 
small log structure, which stood on the same spot. 

This is one of the oldest church organizations in Lawrence county, and 
has witnessed many changes in the country since the pioneer members first 
thought of “rearing a temple in the wilderness.” 

The next church in age in the township is the Methodist Episcopal. The 
pioneer Methodist in the township was James Burns, who settled on the old 
Wallace farm in 1812. For some time there was no Methodist preaching in 
the neighborhood, and Mr. Burns supported the Presbyterian Church. But 
he was soon found by itinerant Methodist preachers, and his house was 
opened to them both as a home and a preaching place. This house, which 
was a very good one for that day, is still standing. It was built of hewed 
logs, and has a shingle roof and stone chimney. The first Methodist 
preachers who came through this territory were Shadrach Rourke and John 
McMahan. James Watt was another. Meetings were held until 1840, in 
Mr. Burns’ house, which was known as the “ Burns appointment.” The 
house was eighteen by twenty-four feet in dimensions. The preacher stood, 
while speaking, with his back to a window of four lights of eight-by-ten- / 
glass. f; 

The Nazareth Methodist Episcopal Church was built in 1840, and super- 
ceded the “ Burns appointment.” It is two miles north of the first preach- 
ing place within the limits of Mercer county (Springfield township). The 
first church was built of logs, on land given to the church by Washington 
Sedwick, and deeded to James Burns, Thomas Nelson and others, trustees in 
trust for the society. This house was used until 1860, when the member- 
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ship and congregation had increased to such an extent that it became neces- 
sary to erect a new building to accommodate them. Accordingly, a neat 
frame structure was built, and within it the congregation continues to 
worship. 

In the year 1860 the Nazareth congregation divided, and a portion of 
them built what is known as “Mount Pleasant” Church, in Plain Grove town- 
ship, Lawrence county. It stands one and a-half miles southeast from the 
old Burns appointment, and was first opened for service December 11, 1860. 
The dedicatory services on that day were conducted by Rev. G. W. Clarke, 
D. D. The present membership is about one hundred and forty, and the 
pastor is Rev. J. M. Crouch. The first pastor was Rev. 8. A. Milroy. The 
ground on which the house is built, and that on which the burying ground 
is located, was given by Noah Rodgers, and deeded to J. M. Burns, Charles 
Blair, T. McCommon and others, trustees in trust for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The house is a large frame structure, and is enclosed with a 
board fence. 

James Burns, who saw the bud of Methodism in Plain Grove open its 
petals in his old log-house in 1814, lived to see the flower thus developed 
grow to a large and flourishing degree. The three houses of worship were 
built in his time, and when he died, in 1864, he had witnessed wonderful 
changes since the first itinerant found him a lone Methodist, worshiping with 
the Presbyterians. 

Plain Grove United Presbyterian Church was organized about 1859. 
Their first regular pastor was Rev. James B. Whitten, who staid until about 
1874, when Rev. J. C. Bigham came and took charge for six months. After 
him came Rev. J. It Robertson, who has had charge since. The church 
has at different times been supplied. A Sabbath-school has been held in 
connection with the church from the start. The first elders were William 
and Renwick Gealey, H. Bovard, Robert Peebles, James Nelson and G. B. 
«Hamilton. They are the same at present, with the addition of Daniel 
Minick. The present fine brick church was built in 1860. It is situ- 
ated half a mile north of Plain Grove Presbyterian Church. The present 
membership of the United Presbyterian Church is about seventy-five, and 
does not vary materially from what it was originally. The location of the 
church, in the edge of a fine grove, is pleasant and beautiful. 


PULASKI TOWNSHIP. 


This township was erected at the same time with the county, the territory 
embraced in it having formerly been a part of Mahoning township, which 
was erected from old Pymatuning township when it was yet in Mercer 
county, sometime between the third Monday of November, 1805, and the 
third Monday of February, 1806. It has an area of about nineteen thousand 
acres, being one of the larger townships of the county. Its surface is much 
more level than that of the greater part of the county, and the soil is rich 
and productive. The improvements throughout the township are excellent, 
and evidences of prosperity are seen among its inhabitants on every hand. 
The fine dwellings, huge barns, thrifty orchards, and well-kept fences and 
fields, are all found in abundance, and where so many improvements are 
shown there can be naught but prosperous citizens. 

The township is watered by several streams, the largest being the She- 
nango river, along the east bank of which the bed of the old Erie Extension 
of the Pennsylvania canal is seen, and along whose west bank is laid the track 
of the Erie and Pittsburgh railway. The smaller streams are Deer creek, 
a branch of the Shenango, Coffee run, a branch of the Mahoning, and a 
number of other tributaries. On the Shenango and Deer creek there is con- 
siderable water-power, and the old canal, when running, also furnished 
power. 

The township contains the villages of New Bedford and Pulaski, and 
the small settlement called Freedom, or Marr. 

The mineral resources are considerable, but at present are little utilized. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


James McCready settled about three miles southeast of Pulaski, about 
1801, on the farm now owned by Mr. Cook. His son William came to 
Pulaski village in 1838. 

Andrew Marquis came with his father, Samuel Marquis, from Washington 
county, Pa., and settled in (probably) East Lackawannock township, Mercer 
county, about 1800. He bought a farm east of Pulaski village, and came 
to it in 1814-15. The place is now (January, 1877) occupied by his son, 
John Marquis. 

_ Joshua Bentley came from Pittsburgh in 1798, and settled two hundred 
and fifty-nine acres, the old homestead now owned by Samuel English. 


Mr Bentley built a log cabin, cleared a small piece of ground, and put in 
some grain, after which he went back to Pittsburgh and married, and 
brought his wife back with him in 1800. In 1801 he built a larger log house 
and moved into it, and during the same year his oldest child, John, was 
born. 

At nearly the same time, William Cotton, George Davis, Isaac Phillips, 
George Walker, James McCready, Hugh McKean, John Mitchell and 
others came, and settled in the same neighborhood. 

John Somerville settled early in the southern part of the township, on the 
west side of the Shenango. 

Nathaniel Porter came from Chester county, Pa., in August, 1796, with 
Jvames McWilliams. who was one of a party that came out in 1793. McWil- 
liams’ place was in what is now Mahoning township. Newton Porter now 
lives on the old Nathaniel Porter place, which originally included two hun- 
dred and ninety acres of, “ population land.” Mr. Porter was but eighteen 
years of age when he came. That season (1796) he made improvements on 
the place, and went back after his parents and brothers and sisters, whom he 
brought out in 1797. Mr. McWilliams, after being out in 1793, and making 
improvements, went back, and returned with his family in 1796, at the same 
time young Porter came. 

About 1797-9 Robert Black came from Cannonsburg, Washington county, 
Pa.,and settled the tract where the Deer Creek United Presbyterian Church 
now stands. His house stood very near the spot now occupied by the church, 
He “squatted ” on the place, and built a blacksmith shop, in which he worked. 
He one day fell in the fire and burned his arm so badly that it became neces- 
sary to amputate it. After that he was extremely unfortunate, and died poor. 
The land on which he squatted was owned by a man named Bell, who settled 
the place. It happened that the lot on which the church afterwards stood was 
part of a vacancy, though probably the fact was not known to Bell when he 
donated the lot for church purposes. It caused trouble afterwards. 

John Mitchell and his daughter, Naomi Mitchell, afterward Mrs. George 
McWilliams, settled probably three hundred acres on the west side of the 
Shenango, about 1796, including the farms now owned by the heirs of Samuel 
Satterfield and Robert McLanahan. The farms lie one mile below Pulaski 
village. The one now owned by Mr. McLanahan is the old homestead of 
Walter Oliver, who located upon it in 1817. Mr. Oliver was a prominent 
man in the county of Mercer during his life. He died in August, 1839. His 
daughter, Elizabeth Oliver, became the wife of Samuel Satterfield, a ‘son of 
Rev. James Satterfield, who was one of the first preachers in the region. 
Mrs. Satterfield is now living upon a portion of the old Mitchell farm. 

James Neal came from Comberland county, Pa., to Washington county, 
where he lived a short time, and from there he came, in 1797, to Pulaski town- 
ship, Lawrence county, and settled a four-hundred-acre tract, where his nephew, 
Alexander Neal, now lives. Alexander Neal came in 1800, and finally 
became the owner of the place his uncle had settled, and is now living upon 
it, at an advanced age. Mr. Neal was in his younger days a great hunter, 
and many are the yarns he can spin of adventures in the forest with bears 
and deer. These animals are now driven from the country, and Mr. Neal is 
old and feeble, and yet his eye sparkles as one of yore when telling thrilling 
stories of his younger days to his eager listeners. 

Daniel Ault settled, about 1797, on the farm afterwards owned by Richard 
Amon. About 1798 he built a small log grist-mill on Deer creek. It con- 
tained one run of stone, and was afterwards bought by Richard Amon and 
Frederick Shuce, who operated it a number of years, when it was abandoned 
and allowed to fall to pieces. Shuce attended principally to the milling. 
Ault, after selling out to these men, built another log mill on the Shenango, 
just opposite where Pulaski village now stands. He afterwards built one on the 
Piper farm, above Pulaski, on a small run flowing through it, and finally 
removed to New Castle, since which time he has been lost sight of. 

Richard Amon and Frederick Shuce came to the township in the neigh- 
borhood of 1800. Shuce afterwards removed toa place near Hubbard, Ohio, 
where he died. Amon kept the old Ault farm. It is now cut up into several 
pieces, belonging to different parties. 

John Gealey came sometime previous to 1812, and bought land of James 
Black, who had settled it. Mr. Black afterwards removed to Ohio. After 
Mr. Gealey purchased the place he built a stone house, which is still stand- 
ing. The old house and farm are now owned by Henry Grundy. The: 
place is located a mile northeast of the town of New Bedford, on the road 
leading to Pulaski. 

James Walker came originally from Ireland—probably County Antrim. 
He was born September 12th, 1770, and came to America in 1774 with his 
father, who was a weaver by trade. The family settled in Washington 
county, Pa., sometime between 1774 and 1776, near what was then called 
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Raccoon. In 1792, James Walker was a member of several scouting parties 
against the Indians. Some of the family were also concerned in the whisky 
rebellion. 

In March, 1797, James Walker procured a horse, fastened a small bell to 
it, filled some sacks with provisions, and, with a few cooking-utensils and his 
rifle, made his way into the wilderness, which then lay to the northwest 
of the present site of New Castle. After numerous hardships, known only 
to the pioneer, Mr. Walker settled on a four-hundred-acre tract on the west 
side of the Shenango, in Pulaski township, the old homestead now owned by 
Ambrose Byers. 

After about 1802-3, Mr. Walker taught school off and on in the neigh- 
borhood until 1829. He was married in 1794, in Washington county, and 
probably went back in 1798, after he made his settlement, and brought out 
his wife and child. He had four ehildren by his first wife, who died within 
a few years after she came to the township. One of his sons, Robert, after- 
wards studied medicine and went South, where he became wealthy. 

After the death of his first wife, Mr. Walker married again, May 17th, 
1808, and by this wife had seven children. 

In 1814, Mr. Walker purchased the farm on which his son, William 
W. Walker, now lives. He also lived for a while near New Bedford. 
All the schools he taught were in his own neighborhood, and he boarded 
at home. He was admitted by all to be the best teacher the early 
schools ever had, doing much by his own example to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of honesty and morality in his pupils. He was highly 2steemed 
by all who knew him, and his only fault, if such it can be called, was in 
working altogether for others, and thinking too little of himself. Was ori- 
ginally an orthodox member of the Presbyterian Church, but as age came 
over-him, experience taught him many things which strict orthodoxy would 
not countenance. He was, during the earlier days of his life in the county, 
a member of the Presbyterian Session, and a prominent man among all 
classes. He was an early adherent to the principles of temperance and anti- 
slavery, and, as early as 1833, came out strong in his belief that slavery 
should émmediately be abolished. At that time, for a man to hold such views, 
was to voluntarily ruin his prospects, yet with his steadfast ideas of right and 
justice, Mr. Walker held to his views, regardless of consequences. He was 
four times elected Auditor of Mercer county. He drafted the constitution of 
the old Hopewell Presbyterian Church at New Bedford, and was an elder in 
the church for thirty-five years—was one of its first elders, and was closely 
identified with it until the anti-slavery excitement culminated—in January, 
1844—in a division of the church and a formation of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, which organized under the seceding pastor, Rev. John Knox. Mr. 
Walker also joined the new congregation, and remained with it for two years, 
when, on account of some of its manceuverings displeasing him, he withdrew 
from it, and afterwards was not connected with any church. He died June 
Ist, 1855, aged nearly eighty-five years. In his day he had been a great 
hunter, and like the Blacks, Neals, and others, loved to relate his exploits of 
the chase. 

Mr. Walker’s elder brother, Robert, came some time after he had set- 
tled, and located on the farm now owned by the heirs of William McClung. 
Robert Walker died at the age of ninety-three years. 

The patent for the farm where Wm. W. Walker now lives, together with 
that of John Neal, was taken out April 9, 1825. Another man named Neal 
settled first on the place, but was not the man who patented it. John Neal 
sold his part to William Waugh, August 18th, 1825, and Waugh sold it to 
John Shields, January 17th, 1826. Mr. Shields had then been on the place 
three years, or since 1823. The farm consisted of one hundred acres, with 
allowances. Mr. Shields was from Beaver county, Pa. 

Freedom, or Marr post-office, was established about 1854, and an office 
kept up for a while with Cowden Murdock as the first and only postmaster. 
The office existed seven or eight years, The place is called “ Frizzleburg,” 
and has other euphonious titles. 

John and Wallace McCosky and William Sheriff were early settlers in 
the township, but not among the first. They came about 1812. 

James Stevenson located in the southwest corner of Mercer county in 
1806, coming from Chester county, Peunsylvania, and originally from Ireland. 
He came to America previous to the Revolution, and served during that 
war. After he arrived in Mercer county, he remained two years, and then 
removed to Poland, Mahoning county, Ohio, where he died in 1834, in his 
eighty-fifth year. 

His son, E. M. Stevenson, is now living on a farm north of New Bed- 
ford, in Pulaski township, Lawrence county, Pa., where he has resided 
since the Fall of 1831. He was born the year of the “big eclipse,” 1806. 
His farm is on land belonging to the “ Bedford claim.” 


William Lockhart, living in the southwest part of the township, on the 
west side of the Shenango, with O. C. Lockhart, Esq., was an early settler 
in the neighborhood. 

Richard Van Fleet was originally from New Jersey, and, after going to 
Northumberland county, Pa., and helping his newly-married brother build 
and clear, he went to Washington county and lived for some time. In 
1798 he came to the present limits of Mercer county, and in the latter part 
of 1799, settled on the farm now partly owned by David Van Fleet. On 
Christmas day, 1798, Mr. Van Fleet got a cabin raised, and then went back 
to Washington county, and brought out his sister, Mrs. Hannah Burwell, who 
was a widow. She kept house for him until some time in the year 1800, 
when he was married to Sarah Hogue, who was living with her mother and 
two brothers, on the farm now owned by James Burrows. 

Phebe Van Fleet, their first child, was born in 1801. Twelve children 
were born to them altogether. They lived for eight or ten years within the 
bounds of what is now Mercer county, and then built a cabin on the south 
side of the farm, now in Lawrence county, near the Pulaski and Youngs- 
town road. Nine of the children are now living—six girls and three boys, 
and three of the boys are dead. 

William Van Fleet, the second child, born December 20, 1803, is now 
living in New Bedford, and the oldest child, Phebe, lives with her brothers, 
George W. and David, on the old farm, in the old house their father built 
in Lawrence county. Richard Van Fleet died in 1850, aged eighty years. 

Francis McFarlane was one of the company of forty-five men who came 
out to locate claims and make improvements in 1793.* He settled first in 
Mahoning township, but about 1803 put another man on the place he had 
located upon, and came to Pulaski township, settling the farm now 
owned by his son, J.C. McFarlane. He entered this farm about 1796, 
and placed a man named Samuel Phips upon it to hold it. Mr. McFarlane 
was the only one of the company that came out in 1793, who finally settled 
in what is now Pulaski township. He had three children when he came, 
and eleven were born afterwards. 

The settlers of 1793 were occasionally frightened away for a short 
time by the Indians, but were never harmed by them. Isaac McFar- 
lane had been adopted by an old Indian squaw, whose son was supposed to 
have been killed by Wayne’s army. The son returned, however, but Mc- 
Farlane and his companions “found favor” in the eyes of the Indians, 
owing to the adoption, and were always treated kindly by them. 

John McFarlane probably came out a few years after the others. 

Francis McFarlane and James Murray were captains during the Indian 
troubles which General Wayne finally put an end to. These men had 
charge of companies who were kept under arms to protect the frontier posts. 
They were called “ minute men,” and served out three commissions each 
from the Governor of Pennsylvania before the Indian troubles were ended. 
Two of McFarlane’s brothers, James and Andrew, served during the Revo- 
lutionary war, and James was afterwards killed during the whisky insurrec- 
tion in Western Pennsylvania. In the possession of I. C. McFarlane is an 
old sword-blade which was used by his uncle James in the Revolution, and 
afterwards by his father during the Indian war. The eldest McFarlane, 
John, who had been trading with the Indians around Sandusky, Ohio, was 
murdered by them, together with his party, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of the salt springs, between the sites of Youngstown and Warren, Ohio. 
About the beginning of the Revolution, Andrew McFarlane was captured 
by the Indians near the site of Elizabeth, Allegheny county, and carried 
either to Quebec or Montreal. He did not return till after the Revolution, 
having been away niue years. 

Alexander Thompson was among the early settlers of the township. 

William Smith came originally from Ireland, and in 1811 located on the 
farms now owned by H. G. Sharps and 8. 8. Smith. The land was probably 
originally settled by Monteith. 


EARLY ROADS, 


The Mercer and Youngstown road, passing through New Bedford, was 
laid out about 1802, and in 1827 became a postal route. 

Another road, running from Sharon, Mercer county, was opened through 
to New Bedford and beyond, about 1808. The old track passed by the site 
of Deer Creek United Presbyterian Church, and John Shields, living near 
Coitsville, Mahoning county, Ohio, remembers it as early as 1810. PRR. 

The New Bedford and New Castle road was cut out some time afterwar, 
but tinally became one of the most important roads of the township. 

For several years after the country was settled the only roads were old 
trails through the forest, winding around in all directions, and what seems 


* See Mahoning township for history of this party. 
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strange is the fact that they almost invariably ran over the tops of the 
highest hills and through the most difficult places. 


SCHOOLS. 


A school-house was built of round logs some time previous to the war of 
1812, and stood near the site of the present residence of James Judy, being 
either on his farm or the James Donaldson place. It was the first school- 
house in that neighborhood, and Jas. Neal was the teacher. About 1811-12 
he also opened a select school in a log building put up for that purpose. He 
gave lessons in the languages, and continued the school till the latter part of 
Angust, 1813, when he closed it, and went into the army. After the war he 
resumed his school, but contracted an illness not long after, which finally 
proved fatal. He was quite old when he died, and had never been married. 

James Walker taught school as early as 1802-3 in other parts of the 
township, and also at New Bedford. 

The number of schools in Pulaski township in 1875 was eleven, having 
an average attendance of two hundred and fifty-one. The total enrolment 
of school-children in the township for the same year was three hundred 
and ninety-two, of whom two hundred and four were males, and one hundred 
and eighty-eight females. 

The school-buildings of the township are all comfortable and commodious. 
The schools are well kept and prosperous, and the citizens have just cause 
for pride in them. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT DEER CREEK. 


The Associate Presbyterian (now the United Presbyterian) congregation 
at Deer Creek was first organized and a tent erected on the site of the pre- 
sent United Presbyterian congregation of Mahoning, about two miles north- 
east of Lowellville, Ohio, in Mahoning township, now in Lawrence county, 
Pa. The date of its organization, the number of members, who preached 
the first sermon, and at what place; when the first elders were elected, who 
ordained them, or when the Session was first constituted, are queries to which 
the old record makes no reply; neither does tradition throw much light 
upon them. The probabilities are that the Rev. James Duncan was the 
pioneer who first promulgated the doctrines of the Gospel within the bounds 
of Deer Creek, as set forth by the United Presbyterians, about A. D. 1800, 
or, possibly, somewhat earlier. 

The first meeting of the Session upon the record bears date June 25, 1803. 
It met at the Mahoning tent, and Rev. Duncan was moderator, and the 
elders present were James McConnell, William Gealey, Robert Walker, 
William Houston and Samuel McBride. There were three cases before 
them at that time, and the inference is that the Session was in working order 
some time before. 

Mr. McBride was clerk of-Session, and continued in that office some 
twenty-five years. In 1826-27 he and Mr. Houston retired from the Ses- 
sion, being old and full of years, and having served their day and generation 
faithfully. They soon afterwards fell asleep and went home to their reward. 
Elder Houston’s grave is in Deer Creek cemetery ; Elder McBride rests in 
the Mahoning cemetery. 

Mr. Walker, father of the illustrious and Rev. John Walker, pastor for 
many years of the Associate congregation of Unity, Belmont county, Ohio, 
removed from our bounds into his son’s congregation, in 1816, where he lived 
to a good old age, but has long since gone to his reward. The other two mem- 
bers of the original Session, Elders Gealey and McConnell, are dropped from 
the record after the aforesaid meeting, and the writer has no further knowl- 
edge of them. 

As to the original members of the congregation, a majority came from 
Washington and Beaver counties, Pa., and some were here as early as 1798. 
Others were from east of the mountains. 

When the organization was effected, it was done by the Presbytery of 
Chartiers, and continued under its care until 1808, at which date the Pres- 
bytery of Ohio was set off. The organization was effected at Mahoning tent 
on the first Tuesday of October, 1808, Rey. Duncan acting as moderator. 
The congregation continued to be a member of the Ohio Presbytery until 
1859, a period of fifty-one years, when the United Presbytery, of Mercer, 
was formed, and the congregation became a part of that Presbytery, and. so 
continues at the present time. 

The last record of the meeting of Session at Mahoning tent is dated June 
14, 1806. 

About the year 1807-8 the question began to be agitated as to the pro- 
priety of removing the meetings of the congregation to some place four or 
five miles north of the Mahoning tent. There is no record of the contro- 
versy, nor of the exact time of occurrence, and tradition has forgotten to 


hand down any reliable information on the subject; but it is well known 
that the controversy was sharp and bitter, and so determined that the con- 
gregation parted asunder. Those who were opposed to the removal contin- 
ued their organization at the tent, called the Rev. Galloway, of the Associate 
Reformed Church, for their pastor, and continued a congregation of that 
body until the union of the Associate and Associate Reformed churches in 
1858, and is now a flourishing United Presbyterian congregation, under the 
pastoral care of Rev. W. T. McConnell. 

The congregation of Deer Creek (the name is from a small stream in the 
vicinity) chose for their future place of meetings and cemetery, a spot which 
is situated in Pulaski township, Lawrence county, Pa., half a mile north of 
New Bedford, and about four miles north of Mahoning Church. The vil- 
lage of New Bedford was not laid out until several years subsequently. 

Deer Creek Church was then literally a church in the wilderness, with no 
traces of civilization near it except a public highway, which was seldom 
traveled. The country was the habitation of wild-beasts and birds of prey, 
who felt no fear of man. The woodsman’s axe had not disturbed the beau- 
tiful virgin forest. Here they erected a tent, in a splendid grove, whose 
limits were measured by miles. Hewed logs were arranged in front of the 
tent for seats, and a hewed log was the table around which the communi- 
cants sat when they celebrated the Lord’s Supper. In Winter, meetings were 
held in private houses, there being no school-houses or other public buildings. 

The Hopewell Church (Presbyterian), where the village of New Bedford 
now stands, was organized some years before Deer Creek Church, and had 
built a house of round logs, with a clapboard roof, an earthen floor, a mud 
chimney near the centre of the house; and in this building was displayed 
the workings of that marvelous epidemic which came so suddenly, about the 
beginning of the present century, and swept like a mighty, irresistible wave 
over the congregations of the General Assembly Presbyterian Church, and 
then departed as suddenly and abruptly, without leaving any permanent 
traces of either moral or religious reform. This strange visitation was called 
the* falling work. 

Rev. Duncan went with his people to their new house, and continued his 
pastoral duties among them. He was the second Associate minister 
licensed to preach in the United States, and was of Scotch parentage—mem- 
bers of the Covenanter church. He was born and raised in York county, 
Pa., was large, robust and corpulent; and his countenance indicated a mo- 
rose and unsocial disposition, but he was really genial and pleasant, and 
much respected by his people. His movements were slow and tardy; his 
dress untidy ; his hair, trained with much care, stood erect on his forehead 
in what was then called a “top-knot,” and was fashionable in those days. 
He was a slave to tobacco, and would stop during the delivery of his sermon 
to discharge his old, well-chewed quid, and replenish with a new one. His 
sermons were ably written, and delivered without much gesticulation, and 
were generally of an argumentative kind. He dealt much with the doctrines 
of the Bible, but his delivery lacked energy and earnestness, which are so 
necessary to the Gospel enterprise. For a few years the congregation pros- 
pered under his care, and many were added to its membership. 

His time was divided equally between Poland, Liberty and Deer Creek, 
and the three congregations had one united Session ; part of the elders being 
in each congregation. This arrangement continued to 1831. 


Bui in a few years Mr. Duncan began to promulgate doctrines not taught 
or received, but witnessed against, by the Associate Presbyterian Church. 
Charges were preferred against him in Presbytery, for teaching erroneous 
doctrines, and, after a protracted and vexatious litigation, both in Presbytery 
and Synod, he was pronounced guilty, and his license recalled. 

In 1810, the congregation having decided that their organization was a 
finality at Deer creek, built a hewed-log house, thirty by thirty-five feet in 
size, each family providing the number of logs assigned them. The building 
was erected and prepared for the roof, which was shingled. The inside was 
finished in better style than many churches in that day. A lofty pulpit was 
erected, which was reached by a flight of steps, and, when done, was occupied 
by the preacher and singing clerk. This wonderful piece of mechanism was 
made of panel-work, and was inclosed so high that a man of ordinary stat- 
ure was only partly visible from the congregation below. The Church was 
heated by a wood-stove in the cold season. 

About 1815, Deer Creek and her sister branches were declared vacancies 
for the first time. In 1811 the name of Alexander Reed, and, in 1812, that 
of George Thompson, were added to the Session-roll. In 1816 both the last- 
named gentlemen left the church, and subsequently the congregation had 
many lonely Sabbaths. 

The Rev. Alexander Murray, of the Church in New Castle, &c., was a fast. 
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friend in time of need, and often visited and refreshed the congregation with 
his sermons and counsel. 

In 1817 Deer Creek and her sister branches made a call upon Rev. Wm. 
Craig, but the call was not accepted. 

In 1819 a call waz given to Rev. Robert Douglass, and accepted by him. 
He was ordained and installed pastor of Deer Creek, Poland and Liberty, in 
1820. Mr. Douglass was a young, unmarried man, educated at Jefferson 
College, Pa. He studied divinity with the illustrious and Rev. John Ander- 
son, D. D., and Professor of Theology. Mr. Douglass was under the medium 
height, and was crippled in his right arm. He was very lively and cheerful 
in company, and at home upon almost any subject. His pulpit exercises 
were brief, and delivered with few omissions or mistakes. His sermons sel- 
dom exceeded thirty minutes in their delivery. He was very popular. His 
congregation increased rapidly, and the house was soon too small to contain 
the people. 

In 1822, a new frame-church, 40 by 50 feet in dimensions, was erected, 
but it was not completed until the beloved pastor had finished his work mili- 
tant, for, on the 24th of December, 1823, his Father called him home to re- 
ceive his reward. A plain stone marks his resting-place in the cemetery at 
Poland Centre. 

In 1820, David Wilson and James Shields were elected ruling elders of 
Deer Creek Church. This was the first election of such officers placed 
upon the Church records. Daniel Wilson died in 1842, after having served 
acceptably in the Session for twenty-two years. 

Mr. Shields, on account of deafness, retired from the Session in 1844, and 
died in 1854, in his eighty-first year. In 1824, a call was given to Rev. D. 
Carson, but was not accepted. 

In 1825 Rev. David Goodwillie accepted a call from Deer Creek, Poland 
and Liberty, and was ordained and installed in April, 1826. 

His father, Rey. D. Goodwillie, was pastor of the Associate congregation 
of Barnet for forty years, and his son has filled his half century as pastor 
of Liberty congregation. 

Mr. Goodwillie was a native of Vermont. He was very popular with his 
people, and during his pastorate of seven and a-half yeurs there were added 
to the congregation one hundred new members, and the church had no vacant 
seats. 

Encouraged by prosperity, the congregation in 1832 petitioned Presbytery 
to grant them all of Mr. Goodwillie’s time, and to dissolve the existing re- 
lations between Deer Creek, and Poland and Liberty, but the two iast named 
joined issue and counter-petitioned for all of Rev. Goodwillie’s time for 
themselves. Presbytery referred the matter to Mr. Goodwillie, who finally 
chose to serve Poland and Liberty, and so Deer Creek was left vacant for 
the third time. 

In 1827 Thomas Robinson and James McConnell were elected ruling 
elders of Deer Creek, and their names added to the roll of the United Ses- 
sion. The first roll of members and families of the Deer Creek congregation 
was recorded in 1827, when the number was seventy-eight families and one 
hundred and sixty communicants. 

Thomas Robinson was elected clerk of the United Session in place of Mr. 
McBride, who had served since the organization of the congregation. 

In 1836 Mr. Robinson removed from the place. In 1833 Deer Creek 
presented a call to Rev. Bankhead Boyd, which was not accepted. 

In 1834 a call was made to Rey. James P. Ramsey, which he accepted, and 
was ordained and installed July 1, 1835. He was the only son of Rev. 
James Ramsey, D.D., for many years Professor of Theology at Cannons- 
burg, Pa. 

Rey. J. P. Ramsey was a tall, dignified and pleasant gentleman, aud so 
popular with his congregation that he remained with them for twenty-one 
years. During his pastorate many exciting controversies arose, among which 
was the slavery question, which shook both church and State to their founda- 
tions. Rey. Mr. Ramsey was not an abolitionist at first, and was reticent 
about meddling with the subject, both in the church and the social circle. 

About this time Rev. Wright (of the Presbyterian Church) sent a notice 
that he would lecture in Deer Creek_on a certain day on the subject of 
American slavery. This appointment was unsolicited on the part of the 


congregation. The day arrived, and in the midst of a snow-storm the con- 
gregation assembled, including Rev. Ramsey and wife, but when they reached 
the church they found it locked and guarded. The anti-slavery portion of 
the congregation took in the situation at once and each returned to his home. 
No words passed between the members holding different opinions, but the 
simple fact that the church was closed against free discussion, by the pro- 
slavery portion of the congregation, was of itself a most emphatic lecture 
upon the subject. 


This proceeding opened a door which could not be closed, and when, on the 
next Sabbath Mr. Ramsey took decided anti-slavery ground, many of those 
who had previously sympathized with the pro-slavery element came over to 
his ‘support. 

The determined pro-slavery men, however, soon withdrew from the con- 
gregation, organized an Associate Reformed congregation, built a church and 
named it Bex/ah, two miles north of Deer Creek, and made a call upon Rev. 
Thos. Mehard, and their organization was continued up to the time of the 
Union in 1858. j 

After the “secession” of the pro-slavery element from the church the 
congregation remaining had no more trouble on the subject, but the departure 
of so many families weakened them seriously. Among those whose departure 
left a noticeable vacancy was elder James McConnell. 

The next feature in the history of this congregation was the controversy 
which grew out of the marriage question, which caused the departure of two 
additional parties from the pale of the church. Eventually the Synod re- 
voked the substance of their enactment on the subject, and the question 
gradually became quiet and was finally dropped altogether. Again the Ses- 
sion attempted to carry out the Synod rule on occasional hearing, but it 
proved abortive and was abandoned. 

Another cause of discord was the music and the manner of conducting it 
in church worship. In Mr. Duncan’s time the singing-clerk read one line 
of the psalm, started the tune, and, with the congregation, sang that line, 
and so on, until the psalm was finished. “ Dublin” (or Cole’s Hill) was 
the only tune used at table service on communion Sabbath. At other times 
such tunes as “ Mear,” “ Dundee,” “ Bangor,” “Isle of Wight,” &c., were 
used. In Mr. Douglass’ time there was a change—two lines of the psalm 
were read instead of one, and a few tunes, then called “ new tunes,” at Deer 
Creek, were introduced, such as “ Twenty-fourth,” “ Dunlap’s creek,” “Com- 
munion,” and others. This practice continued until 1852, excepting that a 
new tune was occasionally introduced, which always produced an excitement. 

In 1852 “lining out” the psalm was discarded: altogether by an almost 
unanimous vote of the congregation. A few of the members fought these 
changes inch by inch, and the controversy was at times bitter, Some with- 
held a part of their stipends, and for a time absented themselves from the 
church. But finding that Young America would haye it his own way, and 
being true lovers of Christ’s house, they concluded to return and content 
themselves with the new order of things, and the church neyer lost a 
member in consequence of this controversy, which was protracted through a 
period of over forty years. 

Another cause that tended to diminish the membership of this church was 
emigration. Many congregations in the Western States are made up in part 
of members from Deer Creek Church. 

In 1869 the congregation built a new meeting-house, 43 by 50 feet in 
dimensions, which was the third one erected at Deer Creek. A Sabbath- 
school was organized by Rev. Ramsey and the Session, but the failing health 
of the pastor caused it to be discontinued. 

In 1836 Hugh Nelson and Dr. John Cowden were elected, ordained and 
installed ruling elders in the church. In 1839 J. P. Cowden and Thomas 
Slemonds were elected, ordained and installed ruling elders. In 1841 James 
McBride, Robert Davidson and John Shields, and 1856, William Dickson, 
William Duff and D. W. Crawford were also elected, ordained and installed 
ruling elders. 

On account of his failing health, Rev. Mr. Ramsey petitioned Presbytery 
to release him from pastoral duties, which petition was granted August 19, 
1855, and Mr. Ramsey removed from Deer Creek to New Wilmington, where 
he engaged in the mercantile business. He was much respected and beloved 
by his congregation. He died in 1862, and was buried at Deer Creek, 
where also repose the remains of his son William, who died in the Union 
army during the rebellion, at Hilton Head, South Carolina. For the fourth 
time, after the removal of Mr. Ramsey, Deer Creek was without a pastor. 

In 1857, by a unanimous vote of the congregation, a call was presented 
to Rev. Josiah Alexander, who accepted, and entered upon his duties April 
Ist of that year, and has continued to the present time (1877). Mr. Alex- 
ander is a native of Washington county, Tennessee. He graduated at 
Franklin College, New Athens, Harrison county, Ohio, and studied divinity 
at the Theological Seminary at Cannonsburg, Pa., under Drs. Beveridge 
and Anderson. Though a Southerner by birth, Rev. Alexander was a 
strong advocate of the abolition of slavery. He is also a faithful advocate 
of the temperence cause, and is conscientiously opposed to secret societies, 
He is an active member of the “National Reform Society.” He opposes 
both the practice and precept of the filthy habit of using tobacco. His 
advocacy of certain ideas, combined with other causes, produced a spirit of 
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opposition from the commencement of his ministry at Deer Creek. When 
he assumed charge of this congregation, in 1857, there were on the roll the 
names of sixty-seven families, and one hundred and twenty-eight communi- 
cants. These numbers increased rapidly until the house was full. A 
monthly prayer-meeting was organized, which was well attended for years. 
The Sabbath-school was re-organized, and soon increased to one hundred and 
eighty members. A Sabbath-school temperance society was also organized 
with one hundred and thirty-seven members pledged to total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors. 

In 1858 the union of the Associate and Associate Reformed Churches was 
perfected. This union worked unfavorably upon Deer Creek church. ‘There 
was an Associate Reformed Church at Middlesex, five miles north, and 
another at Mahoning, four miles south of Deer Creek, and many of the 
members of the latter drew off to one or the other of these, until Deer Creek 
was sadly diminished in numbers. A case of discipline for intemperance 
cost the church the loss of several families, and sympathy with the rebellion 
at the beginning of the'war, drew off several others. Other matters pro- 
duced bitterness and divided interests, and the church was exceedingly 
troubled; but, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the membership gradu- 
ally increased until it numbered some two hundred. 

During the rebellion, the families belonging to Deer Creek church fur- 
nished between twenty and thirty soldiers for the Union army, of whom six 
perished in defense of their country. The church had an organized aid 
society during the war, mostly managed by the female members, which made 
monthly contributions in aid of the sick and wounded. 

In 1860 Benjamin Mares, Ralph Van Orsdale and Robert Lowry were 
elected and qualified ruling elders, and in 1873, John Johnston, James Hill 
and John Walker were also elected for a term of three years. The legality of 
this proceeding was submitted to the Presbytery, which confirmed the elec- 
tion, but advised the congregation hereafter to adhere to the order recom- 
mended by the Assembly of 1871. The elders were ordained and installed, 
and their names added to the Session-roll. 

Up to 1867 Mr. Alexander delivered two sermons each Sabbath, and 
taught a Bible-class in addition; but since that date he has delivered only 
one sermon each Sabbath. 

In 1867 the use of foens* at communion seasons was discontinued. The 
same year a board of five deacons was elected and ordained. They resigned 
during the year, and a new board was elected and qualified for the term of four 
years. In 1874 the church was repaired and re-furnished at a cost of several 
thousand dollars. The new version of the Psalms was received about this 
time, and, by the advice of the pastor, who preached a sermon upon the 
subject, it was adopted without much opposition, and still continues in use. 
Since Mr. Alexander began his labors in this congregation, there have been 
added to its numbers as follows: By profession, 130; by certificate, 119. In 
the same period of twenty years, there have left the church by dismission, 
120. The number of baptisms has been: Adults, 17; infants, 204. 

These statistics do not include members deceased or those who left without 
certificates. 

During the same time, Mr. Alexander delivered 2,240 sermons and lec- 
tures ; married 120 couples, and preached 95 funeral sermons. 

There have been but few that entered the ministry from Deer Creek 
Church. The first was Rev. John Walker, of New Athens, Harfison county, 
Ohio, pastor of the congregation at Unity, Belmont county, Ohio. He was 
the leading apostle of the anti-slavery cause in the Associate Church in his 
day. He died March 8, 1845, in the sixtieth year of his age, and the thirty- 
sixth of his ministry. The Rey. A. Y. Houston was born, raised, and ad- 
mitted to the churh in Deer Creek congregation. Rev. W. H. Walker was 
also born in the Deer Creek congregation. 

The names of the elders who have officiatid at Deer Creek have been: 
James McConnell, William Gailey, Robert Walker, William Houston, Samuel 
McBride, Alexander Reed, George Thompson, David Wilson, James Shields, 
Thomas Robinson, James McConnell, 2nd, Dr. Cowden, John Montieth, 
Hugh Nelson, J. P. Cowden, Thomas Slemonds, James McBride, Robert 
Davidson, John Shields, William Dickson, D. W. Crawford, William Duff, 
Benjamin Mares, Ralph Van Orsdale, Robert Lowry, John Johnston, John 
Walker and James Hill. Twenty-eight in number. 

Present Session: Rev. Josiah Alexander, Moderator; Elders: D. W. Craw- 
ford, Robert Davidson, William Dickson, James Hill, John Johnston, Robert 
Lowery, John Shields and John Walker. 


*On Saturday evening before the communion, and after services, those in- 
tending to commune, passed in single file before the Session, and the moderator 
dropped one of the tokens in the extended hand of each. When seated at the 
communion, an elder passed around and collected them, These tokens were 
made of lead. FAC-SIMILE, 
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first Board: J. D. Smith, John Walker, T. W. Brownlee, J. J. Mares, 
D. W. Mares. 

Present Board: J. D. Smith, J. J. Mares, James Paden, Joseph Sample, 
J. K. Davidson. 


The congregation-roll numbers one hundred and sixty-two communicants. 


THE SISTERS-OF-MARY ORPHAN FARM 


‘Is located on land originally donated by William Murrin to Bishop O’Con- 


nor, of Pittsburgh, in 1855. The Franciscan Brothers of Pittsburgh at 
first had charge of it, and in 1856 the larger part of the present brick build- 
ing was erected. The Brothers at first kept a boarding school, but on account 
of the location, being so far from Pittsburgh, it did not pay well, and Bishop 
O’Connor finally sold the land to Bishop Rapp, of Cleveland, about 1860, 
for three thousand dollars, and the “Sisters of Charity” then took charge, 
and carried it on for three years. They established an orphan school for 
boys, while in charge, but the land was in poor condition, and they did not 
succeed well. In May, 1864, the “Sisters of Mary” took charge, and have 
controlled it ever since. The same year they organized the orphan school for 
girls, and at present (January, 1877) have thirty-five girls and one boy in 
the school. The school and convent are in a flourishing condition. All the 
buildings on the farm are substantial and commodious. The frame building 
erected for a church stood originally on the north side of the road, in the 
cemetery, but was removed, about 1874, to the place where it now stands. 
The lower story is used for a school-room for the orphans, and the upper 
story as a school-room for the novices or young sisters. 

The spiritual director of the house is Monsieur l’Abbe Begel. The insti- 
tution is in charge of the Sister Superior, Mother Anna. 


TOWN OF NEW BEDFORD. 


Some of the lands in this county which belonged to John Nicholson, the 
President of the Pennsylvania Population Company, were taken possession 
of by the State, owing to some default, and commissioners were appointed to 
sell them. There were twenty-six tracts on the Shenango, and thirteen on the 
Conoquenessing, and they were purchased by Dr. Nathaniel Bedford, Dr. 
Peter Mowry and James Patterson. Bedford’s land laid along the State line 
in Pulaski township, and extended north from a narrow vacancy, which was 
about twenty rods wide at the State line, and terminated in a point at a distance 
of two or three miles to the east. The “ Bedford claim’’ included altogether 
thirty-seven tracts, running into Mercer county, but he only had a part of 
the thirty-nine tracts in Lawrence county. The town of New Bedford is 
situated on some of the Bedford land, and was named after the doctor, 
although another circumstance exists which might possibly have been an 
additional reason for giving the place the name of New Bedford. Where 
the public watering-trough now stands was originally a “ bear-wallow.” 
Three very strong springs flowed from the ground at the spot, and, in the 
mud they formed, the bears were accustomed to roll or “ wallow,” covering 
themselves with a muddy coat which protected them from insects. These 
springs are strongly mineral, and their waters possess many of the curative 
properties of the famed Bedford Springs, being of the chalybeate or ferru- 
ginous variety. 

The first settlers on the ground where the town stands were James and 
Thomas Black. In the year 1796, James, Thomas and Andrew Black came 
from Adams county, Pa., and James and Thomas settled a four-hundred- 
acre tract, including that on which the town now stands. Andrew settled 
land on Deer creek, northeast of town. Jacob Van Meter, a brother-in-law 
of the Black’s, came originally from Virginia to the “ Forks of the Yough,”’ 
then in Westmoreland county, Pa.,* and finally to Lawrence county. He 
came to Pulaski township in 1800, and settled two hundred acres of the 
four-hundred-acre tract which the Blacks had taken. Mr. Van Meter lived 
on his place until 1854, when he died at the age of about seventy-five years. 

James and Thomas Black built the first house ever erected on the site of 
New Bedford. It stood for many years, and old Mrs. Sheriff, a sister to the 
Blacks, lived in it when a girl. 

The Blacks built the cabin and made other improvements in 1796, and in 
1797 went back and brought their mother and three sisters, Jane (Mrs, 
Sheriff) above mentioned, being the youngest child. 

Mr. Van Meter brought with him his wife and one child, and, on the Ist 
of May, 1802, his second child, Morgan Van Meter, was born. The first 
child, Abraham, was born in Washington county, in June, 1800. Twelve 
children were born in the family altogether, and of the number two died 


when young. 


* They probably lived on the west side of the Monongahela, in Washington county. 
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The second house in the neighborhood was built on what is now the 
Robert McCullough (or McCulloch) farm. This was a hewed-log structure, 
and was a fine building for the time. 

Daniel Inbody came sometime after the Blacks, and, on the 25th of June, 
1818, laid out the town. The lots were surveyed by James McCready. The 
following were the original lot-owners in New Bedford: Josiah Cotton, J. 
Beggs, Elizabeth Winters, Samuel Winters, John C. Little, William Bell, 
Daniel Inbody, Joseph Jackson, Owen McGeary, John Gaily, Henry Potter, 
John McCready, William Porter, John Hill, Darby Doran, Michael Doran, 
D. Armstrong, Alexander Ragan, James Waugh, Joseph Randels, James 
Mitcheltree, Thomas Mitcheltree, Thomas Irwin, J. H. Anderson, Thomas 
McDonald, Timothy Swan, A. McFarlane, C. Martines, Barney Harris and 
James Williamson. The original town consisted of eighty-nine lots, some of 
them of irregular shape. The regular lots were 60 by 150 feet, and the 
streets were 50 feet wide. 

A post-office was established at New Bedford about 1827, with Dr. John 
McCready as first postmaster. 

Daniel Inbody had a pottery early, and, according to the statement of 
John Shields, of Coitsville, Mahoning county, Ohio, he kept the first tavern 
in the place, and had a blue ball the size of a pumpkin hung out as a sign. 
Other persons are equally as sanguine that Mr. Inbody never kept a tavern, 
but only occasionally accommodated people who could find no other place to 
stay. 

John Pollock opened a tavern in a brick house, now belonging to William 
Gealy, and this is said by some to have been the first one in the place. 

About 1810-11, a well was being dug on the place owned by John Inbody, 
when a sad accident happened. John and Jacob Inbody were Daniel In- 
body’s sons, Jacob being a deaf mute. These two men and two hired men 
named (probably) De Wolf, who worked in the red-ware pottery belonging 
to Inbody, were digging the well, and all four were smothered by the damp. 
One or two others might also have been killed by the poisonous damp, if the 
crowd had not held them back, and prevented them from going into the well. 

A tannery was started by John Lynn very soon after the town was laid 
out—probably in 1819. The water was carried in log pipes from the springs 
before mentioned. The tannery was run for some years. 

Thomas Black built a distillery some years before the town was laid out, 
near the spot afterwards occupied by the tannery. This was the first distil- 
lery built in this part of the country, and never was used after the town was 
laid out. The water for its use was taken from the same spring which the 
tannery afterwards used. 

Dr. John McCready was the first physician in the place, and Dr. Gage the 
second. Dr. John Cowden came to the town in 1829, and was the third M. 
D. in the place. Dr. John Ferrel was another early physician. These four 
were Allopaths. Dr, A. R. McClure was one of the early physicians, also 
Dr. James Love. Both of these were Eclectics. Dr. Marks was in the place 
in 1854, and for sometime afterwards. ‘There are, at present, two physicians 
in the place, Dr. Cowden and Dr. Stevenson. Dr. Cowden was away from 
the town for fifteen years, but returned about 1854. 

James Waugh opened the first store in the township, on the present James 
Brown farm, half a mile east of the Deer creek bridge, on the New Bedford 
and Pulaski road. Waugh afterwards removed to New Bedford, and opened 
the first store at that place. Waugh’s store was established about 1819, he 
having bought one of the original lots and built upon it, first a house, then a 
store. He kept the first store in a part of his house, and afterwards erected 
another building, and moved his goods into it. This building is now occu- 
pied as a dwelling by George McKean. Waugh finally removed to Green- 
ville, Mercer county, and opened a store. He died at that place a few 
years ago. 

A man named McDowell opened the second store in New Bedford, and 
kept it about three years, when he removed to New Jersey. He probably 
arrived a short time after Waugh. 

Archibald Douglas kept a tavern in the place early, in the building lately 
refitted for hotel purposes, and known at present as the “ Fountain Hotel.’ 

A man named Guthrie had a carding-machine at the place some thirty or 
forty years since. 

William Leyda built a steam grist-mill about 1851-52, and operated it 
for some time. William Clark, of New Castle, and others, afterwards owned 
it. It is a large frame bashing. and is not now running. Mr. Leyda after- 
wards went to Minnesota. 

William Porter, Esq., and Josiah Cotton started the first blacksmith shops, 
they being built so near the same time that it is not certain now who 
opened first. Porter’s shop stood in the lot now occupied by Dr. Cowden. 


John and William Porter probably opened the first wagon shop in the 
place. Previous to this, a man named Alexander Magahey had a wagon 
shop west of where the town afterwards stood, and made the first wagons 
that were manufactured in the country. His shop stood near the State 
line, on land now owned by Irwin McFarlane. He had two men working 
with him. The wagons they turned out were rough and clumsy. 

The first tailor shop was kept by a man named Moore, whose brother 
came with him and was a blacksmith. They staid in town a short time, and 
Richard Hoagland came in next after them and opened a tailor shop. 

The first saddle-and-harness shop was opened by Samuel Rogers, who car- 
ried it on for some time. 

A man named Kelso worked at the coopering business after New Bedford 
was laid out. 

John Leyda and his sons, William and James, built a saw-mill about 
1847-48, a few years before they erected the grist-mill. 

A bent-wood manufactory was originally started by the Leydas while 


‘they were running their saw-mill. It afterwards became the property of 


other parties, and was carried on in the old grist-mill for some time. In 
1874-75 a frame building was erected by John Duff and Cassius Zedeker, 
in which to carry on the business. It is now the property of Duff, Allen, 
McCurdy & Bell. 

A school was taught, about 1802-3, in the old log building erected by the 
Presbyterian congregation of “ Hopewell.” James Walker taught this 
school, and aftewards kept it in his house, which stood on the Pulaski 
road, northeast of town. George Monteith was also one of the early teach- 
ers before the town was laid out. Afterwards a log school-house was built 
near the spot now occupied by the church, and James Hawthorne was the 
first teacher, This house was used until 1834, when the free-school law went 
into effect, and new school-houses were built. The present frame two-story 
school-house stands in the extreme western part.of town. In the lower story 
a common school is taught, while a select school is kept on the upper floor. 
Both are well attended and in a prosperous condition. 

New Bedford has in the neighborhood of three hundred inhabitants. It 
was incorporated a borough by Act of Legislature, April 23, 1852, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1861, the borough organization was discontinued. 

HopewELL PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH.—The land where Hopewell Church 
stands is part of a vacancy, some eighteen or twenty miles in width, running 
as far north as Sharon, Mercer county. In the old Hopewell graveyard, 
which was laid out in 1800, the first burial was in 1810. A young lady who 
was accidentally shot, was buried in that year. 

This church was one of the first organized in the bounds of the old Pres- 
bytery of Erie, the date of its organization being during the year 1800.* 

The first pastor was Rey. William Wick, who was ordained and installed 
by the Presbytery of Erie, September 3, 1800, in connection with Neshannock. 
Mr. Wick was pastor until his death, which occurred March 29, 1815. 

The first elders of this church were probably James Walker, William 
Porter and John Monteith. At any rate, Mr. Walker was one of the first, 
and helped organize the church. 

The second pastor was Rey. William Wood, who commenced his pastorate 
March 11, 1816, in connection with Neshannock. He was released June 25, 
1829, and succeeded by Rev. William Nesbit, who was ordained and installed 
October 7, 1829. Mr. Nesbit was released October 6, 1840. 

The fourth pastor was Rev. Henry Webber, who was installed April 11, 
1849, and released June 29, 1853. 

Rev. William Nesbit was again installed in May, 1854, and released April 
6, 1858. 

Rev. James P. Fulton was next installed, May 28, 1867. 

The church is under the care of the Presbytery of Beaver, and is at 
present (1876) without a pastor. 

THe Frere PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH was formed from a portion of the 
Hopewell congregation in 1844, owing to differences on the subject of slavery. 
Rev. John Knox, who must have been supplying Hopewell at the time, joined 
the Free Church and was its first pastor. This congregation built themselves 
a church, the same building that is now used as the “ town hall.” 

The Campbellites or Disciples have occasional meetings at the hall, but 
they form part of the congregation at Pulaski, and hold their meetings prin- 
cipally at that place. 

The Methodists also hold meetings in the hall every second Sabbath. 
Their present pastor is Rev. A. M. Lockwood. This society organized first 
at Marr, southeast of New Bedford, and built a church, but finally abandoned 
it and removed to New Bedford. 


* Possibly as early as 1798-99. 
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VILLAGE OF PULASKI. 


The first settler on the land where Pulaski now stands was probably Daniel 
Ault, who first located on Deer creek, west of town, and afterwards came to 
the site of the village. Mr. Ault built a grist-mill on the west side of the 
Shenango, about 1800, and~afterwards built one on the run north of town. 
The old mill stood opposite the present mill, and a little farther down the 
stream. There was also a saw-mill at the east end of the dam, possibly built 
by John Piper after the grist-mill was erected. The old dam was built by 
Mr. Ault. 

In the neighborhood of 1835 a carding-mill was built by a Mr. Brenneman, 
on the west side of the Shenango, just above the old grist-mill. It was 
operated a number of years and finally removed. A saw-mill stood just 
above it, probably built by Hunter & Watson. The saw-mill was afterwards 
burned. 

The Erie Extension of the Pennsylvania canal was completed about 1836, 
to Pulaski, and during the year 1832 the town was laid out by William 
Byers and John Piper. Union street was the line between them, Byers 
having the part south of it, and Piper that which was on the north side. 

The first dwelling erected on the new town-plot was a log house built by 
John Crawford. 

William M. Stitt came to the village July 21, 1833, from Huntingdon 
county, Pa., where he had learned the tailor’s trade. He opened the second 
tailor shop in Pulaski, the first one having been started by John Porter. 
When Mr. Stitt came to the town it contained only eight dwellings, and he 
is now the only person. in the place who was here in July, 1833. The 
buildings standing at that time were owned by James Dawson, John Craw- 
ford (who had a double log-house, in one part of which he carried on the 
hatting business), Andrew McWilliams, William Watson, John Hunter 
(who had a blacksmith shop where the post-office now stands), Samuel and 
Andrew Tannehill, Marcus Best (who had a chair-and-cabinet shop), and D. 
C. Matthews (a store-keeper). It is possible that James Hopper, who also 
had a store, may have been here at that time, but he probably came later. 
A number of buildings were erected in the Fall of that year. 

Andrew McWilliams and William Watson had kept a store—the first in 
the place, and the one opened by D. C. Matthews was the second. William 
Dickey and John P. Wright also had a store afterwards, and William and 
Amos J. Waugh another. James F. Scott came to the village in 1839, and, 
in company with Hugh Bell, opened a general store. Mr. Scott is now car- 
rying on the business in the same place. 

David A. McKee came to the town in the Spring of 1837, from Shenango 
township, and, since 1842, has carried on a harness-shop. He learned his 
trade in the shop of Caldwell & Morrison, which was the first one in the 
village, established by A. E. Caldwell, in 1836. J. F. Morrison afterwards 
went into the business with Caldwell. There is at present but the one shop 
(Mr. McKee’s) in the place, although at one time there were three, owned by 
J. L. Welch, Samuel McCready and Mr. McKee. McKee’s shop was the 
second in town, McCready’s third, and Welch’s fourth. Soon after Mr. Mc- 
Kee opened his shop, Mr. Caldwell died, and his partner, Mr. Morrison, 
abondoned the harness business and removed to a farm. 

The first blacksmith-shop was opened by B. T. Harris in the Spring of 
1833. John Hunter came next, and made edged-tools. 

Allen B. Wallace came to the village about 1837-38. 

John Porter’s tailor-shop, before mentioned, was in the west end of 
MeWilliams & Watson’s store. 

The building now occupied for hotel purposes by M. G. Elliott, was built 
by Amos Waugh, in 1836. He used the east end for a dwelling, and kept a 
store in the west end. 

The first hotel in the place was probably kept by James Byers, in the build- 
ing still standing at the northwest corner of Union street and the Mercer 
road. At one time there were five or six taverns in town, and every one of 
them had a bar in connection. At present the only liquor sold is that dis- 
pensed by the druggists. 

The first physician in Pulaski was Dr. William Wood, who came in the 
Spring of 1833. 

Henry King had a shoe-shop early, possibly the first one in the place. 

David and John Carnahan, and a Mr. Somerville, opened the first wagon- 
shops. 

In 1833 William and Smith Byers were running the old Ault grist-mill. 
It was then a heavy, frame building. 

The grist-mill now owned by Hull & Swogger, was built by McWilliams 
& Wright, about 1840-44. 

The covered wooden bridge across the Shenango, at Pulaski, was built by 


a man named Bingham, in the Fall of 1833. It has been repaired consid- 
erably, and is yet a very strong structure. 

A planing-mill was built on the bank of the canal by Scott & Wallace, 
in 1863, and is the only one ever in the place. It has a saw-mill in con- 
nection. 

A Cornet Band was originally organized a number of years since. The 
present one was organized in the Fall of 1875, and consists of eleven pieces. 
The leader is E. L. Welch. 

John H. Porter, Esq., came to Pulaski in 1842, and in 1843 established a 
foundry. His present foundry building was erected in 1854, and he began 
work in it in 1855, and carried on the business until 1871, when he rented 
to his son, N. M. Porter, who has since continued the business. The manu- 
factures are plows, sled-shoes, &c., and in the machine-shop connected with 
it a steam-engine is occasionally made. 

About 1872 four brothers, named Refo, united and formed a partner- 
ship under the style of Reno Brothers, for the manufacture of “ Reno’s French 
Umber Filler.” The basis of this popular paint is a peculiar mineral mined 
in Lawrence county. These men have a mill on the Erie and Pittsburgh 
railway, 45 by 60 feet in size, with a capacity of about two tons daily, and 
occasionally the demand is so great that orders accumulate on the their 
hands. The paint they manufacture tends to preserve from decay every- 
thing to which itis applied. It is very much used on rough work, and is 
shipped to many parts of the country. 

A postal-route was established between Mercer and Youngstown in 1827, 
and passed through New Wilmington, Pulaski and New Bedford, the latter 
and New Wilmington then being the only towns laid out. For a number of 
years they only had a weekly mail. In 1839 James F. Scott was the only 
man in Pulaski who took the Pittsburgh Gazette, and now about seventy 
copies of this paper, now known as the Gazette-Commercial (changed in 
February, 1877), come to the office. 


The first postmaster at Pulaski was Andrew Tannehill, the office being 
established about 1832. The old post-office stood on the lot opposite that on 
which James F. Scott’s store now stands, the old site now owned by Hugh 
McConnel, who lives in Ohio. The postmasters since Tannehill, have been 
William Dickey, James McCready, Hugh Bell, D. C. Matthews, William 
McCready, and, at present, Mr. McCready’s wife.* 

About 1803-4 a log school-house was built near the spot where the spring- 
house now stands on James McCready’s place. One of the first teachers 
was John Byers, who taught in 1806-7, and probably before. He was a 
son of William Byers, who laid out the south part of the town. 


William Byers was the first sheriff of Mercer county, appointed November 
9, 1803. 

The second school-house in the neighborhood stood on what is now the 
Frank Wilson farm, nearly a mile east of Pulaski, and John Bellows (or 
Belles) was the teacher. This was also a log building. 

The third school-house was a log structure, and is now a part of John D. 
Clark’s dwelling. It stood on the hill east of the town. 


The two-story frame school-house now standing, was built in the Summer 
of 1876, at a cost of $1,500. It is a neat, substantial structure, painted 
white, and amply large to accommodate the needs of the village. 

Pulaski now contains five stores, one harness shop, two tailor shops, three 
blacksmith shops, two wagon shops, one cooper shop, one paint shop, one 
carpenter shop, one grist-mill, one foundry, one planing-mill, two saw-mills, 
one paint-mill, one shoe shop; three physicians, one dentist, three church 
organizations, with two church-buildings; one two-story frame school-house, 
two millinery establishments, two horticultural establishments, one hotel, 
and two hundred inhabitants. The Erie and Pittsburgh railway has a station 
on the west side of the river, near Reno Brothers’ paint works. 


Punaskt PresByTERIAN CuurcH.—A meeting of the Presbyterians of 
Pulaski and vicinity, to ask for a church in the village, was held May 20, 
1837, at the house of T. M. Best. William Willson was appointed a com- 
mittee to apply to the Presbytery for that purpose. The request was 
granted, and Rev. William Nesbit appointed to organize the church. In 
the Fall of the same year (1837) the organization was completed, with a 
membership of thirty-seven, the members being from the congregations of 
Neshannock (New Wilmington) and Hopewell (New Bedford). ‘The first 
meeting was held in the school-house, and the second in the grove east of 
where the church now stands. The first elders were Patrick Willson, Alex- 
ander Cotton and John P. Wright, elected probably in the Fall of 1837. 
The second elders were Samuel Satterfield and William McCready, elected 


* Mr. McCready died in office. 
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in the Fall of 1841. The present membership of the church is one hundred | 


and sixty. 

Revs. William Woods, Absalom McCready and Robert Sample were stated 
supplies until: June, 1845, when Rev. Henry Webber was installed as the 
first regular pastor. He had been with them since November 30, 1844, and 
continued his pastorate almost eight years. 

The second pastor was Rev. David Waggoner, who was installed in the 
Fall of 1853, and had charge until 1864. Rev. R. T. Price then supplied 
them for about eighteen months. Rev. J. P. Fulton was installed as third 
regular pastor, May 12, 1866, and his pastoral relation was dissolved Octo- 
ber 5, 1869. Rev. T. B. Anderson came in the Spring of 1871, and served 
two years. Rev. A. C. Campbell succeeded in the Spring of 1874 (first Sab- 
bath in April), and remained until April, 1876. 

Rey. Seth R. Gordon is the present stated supply and pastor-elect. All 
the pastors, previous to Mr. Can pbell, preached part of their time at the 
Hopewell Church, at New Bedford, but, beginning with Mr. Camphell’s time, 
Pulaski has been the sole charge. 

A Sabbath-school was organized in the Fall of 1843-44, and: has been 
continued Summer and Winter ever since. Sunday-schools had been held 
since the previous Spring, but no regular organization was completed until 
the Fall. 

The present frame church-building was begun in: the Fall of 1840, and 
finished in the Spring of 1841. The lot on which it stands was donated by 
William Byers for church and school purposes when he laid out his part of 
the town. The first sermon in the church was preached by Rev. Absalom 
McCready, early in May, 1841,.on the death of President Harrison. The 
church stands in the southern part of the town, and is a neat, substantial 
building, capable of accommodating an audience of respectable dimensions. 

Tue Mernopist EpiscopaL Cuurcu of Pulaski was organized in 1854 
or 1855, their first meetings being held in theschool-house. Their first pastor 
was Rey. Robert Caruthers. The present frame church was built in the Fall 
of 1856. It was dedicated some time during that Winter. The present mem- 
bership is in the neighborhood of seventy. 

Among the pastors since Mr. Caruthers’ time, have been Revs. H. H. 
Moore, Bayle,.t £* ee 2 *ink™ Ri MpBear, SeGrege; Shattuck, 
J. F. Perry, J. Crum, J. C. Colton, J. 8. Card, J. K. Mendenhall, E. L. 
Beardsley, H. Henderson, H. C. Smith, and the present pastor, A. M. T.ock- 
wood. A Sabbath-school was organized during Rev. J. F. Perry’s pastorate, 
and has been kept up ever since. 

CurisTIAN CuurcH.—The brick block, having a hall overhead, was built 
by Henry Kyle in 1870, and the hall is used for church purposes by the 
Disciples congregation. This society held its first meetings in Pulaski in the 
Fall of 1864, using the school-house, the Methodist Episcopal church, and 
other places. It was for some time in connection with the congregation at 
Edenburg, in Mahoning township. In 1870-71 it was organized as a sepa- 
rate congregation by Rev. Henry Camp. The first regular pastor was Rev. 
Orange Higgins. Since him the pastors have been Revs. S. B: Teegarden, 
Thomas Hillock, Henry Camp and William F. Cowden, the latter being the 
present pastor. Revs. Hillock, Camp and Cowden have preached in the hall. 
This congregation organized with something over twenty members and, in 
January, 1877, included about forty. The congregation is partially made up 
of members from New Bedford, and a portion of the time meetings are held at 
that place. A Sabbath-school has been organized about a year, and has 
some thirty or forty members. Its first superintendent was James Michel- 
tree, and the present one is Thomas Lutton. 


MILITARY. 


Reyotutionaty War.—James Stevenson served in the Revolutionary 
army, and was taken prisoner by the British at Philadelphia, and held 
nine months. 

The father of James, Thomas and Matthew Black, who settled where New 
Bedford now stands, served in the Revolution, and died in Washington 
county, Pa. 

War or 1812.—Andrew Marquis served in Captain Matthew Dawson’s 
company, and went to Sandusky, Fort Meigs, &c., with Harrison. 

Joshua Bentley went to Sandusky, and afterwards to Erie. 

James, David and John McCready (sons of James McCready), John 
Somerville, Matthew Black, William Lockhart, and William Sheriff’s father, 
served also. 

James and Alexander Neal were at Erie, the former twice, and the lat- 
ter three times. 

John McFarlane (son of Francis McFarlane) was out twice to Erie. 

John Gealy also, and went to Erie. 


James Walker served in Captain Alexander Thompson’s company at Erie, 
and helped haul Commodore Perry’s fleet over the bar. 

Mixitra CoMPANIES were organized after the war of 1812, and among 
them was a rifle company, known as the “Shenango Marksmen.” This com- 
pany held its drills at the settlement where Pulaski now stands. Its officers 
were, at different times, William Sheriff, Ebenezer Byers, William Allen, 
Samuel Byers, and others not now recollected. The organization was kept 
up about thirty years. The company went to Mercer for general muster, 
and also occasionally drilled in New Castle. Its first uniform was a yellow 
hunting shirt with a white fringe, red sash, and a citizen’s hat having a white 
plume with a red top. This was a volunteer company, and was one of four 
companies composing a battalion, which held its reviews at Mercer. The 
battalion was at one time commanded by one Hamilton, who had been _pro- 
moted from captain of a company to major, and afterwards became colonel, 
and, finally, general of militia. 

During the rebellion of 1861-65 the township furnished a considerable 
number of troops for the Union army. Several regiments were represented. 
Pulaski has been noted for her patriotism from the date of her earliest settle- 
ment, and her sons have sprung to arms at every call. when the country was 
in danger. Many sleep in lonely graves, far from their homes, who died nobly 
in the cause of liberty.. All honor to those who are living, and a grateful 
tear for the fallen. 


SCOTT TOWNSHIP. 


The territory originally in North Slippery Rock township was divided 
April 13th, 1854, and the two townships of Washington and Scott formed 
from it, the former being erected from the north half, and the latter from the 
south half, thus abandoning the name “ North Slippery Rock” entirely. This 
was done on account of there heing a Slippery Rock township in the portion 
of Beaver county, which was incorporated into Lawrence, the said township 
adjoining North Slippery Rock on the south. 

On the 14th of February, 1855, Plain Grove township was erected from 
the eastern portion of Washington and Scott, and, February 15th, 1859, 
Washington township was enlarged by the addition of narrow strips taken 
from Plain Grove and Scott, leaving the three townships in their present 
shape. 

Scott township has an area of about eleven thousand eight hundred acres, 
most of it valuable farming land, and there is very little, if any, waste land 
in the township. The surface is generally uneven and hilly, but not in such 
a degree as to render it unfit for agricultural purposes. 

The improvements are very generally excellent, the original settlers hay- 
ing descended from a parent stock both industrious and economical; and 
their taste has been applied in such a manner that the result of their labor 
has been gratifying to the fullest extent. Eighty years of hard work, begin- 
ning with the herculean labors performed by the “first settlers,” and ending 
with the lighter, though no less important task of the present generation, 
have made the “wilderness blossom like the rose.” The places where once 
stood sombre forests now teem with the luxurious products of a cultivated 
soil; the many streams, erewhile rippling undisturbed along their rocky 
channels, have felt the power of man’s mechanical genius, and their rapid 
currents have been breasted by strong dams, and made to be of more use 
than watering the trees and plants which grew on their borders; the treas- 
ures of earth’s sub-strata have been made to yield bountifully of the aceumu- 
lated deposits of ages, and establishments have been erected for their manu- 
facture ; shops, grist and woolen mills, saw-mills, foundries, paper-mills, and 
all the varied institutions necessary to supply the wants of a growing popu- 
lation, have sprung up and are flourishing, and the change is so great that 
one scarce can realize that less than a century has passed since this thickly- 
settled region, with its populous and prosperous cities and villages, was one 
immense wilderness, uncultivated and unexplored, in whose forest-recesses 
the wild-beast and savage roamed undisturbed for many years before the in- 
vading foot of the white settler made its first impress in the region, and his 
axe created sad havoe among the trees of the “grand old forests.” The 
shadowy traditions of the Lenape tell us of the ancient occupants of the 
country, and give us the only idea we have of the many powerful tribes 
and nations who fought for supremacy many and many a year before the 
“New World” was known to Europeans. And to the credit of those savage 
tribes be it said, that their traditions, though handed down from sire to son 
for generations reaching so far back that their existence seems as mystical as 
that of the gods and goddesses of Greek and Roman mythology, never varied 
in their import in a single degree, and, so carefully were they treasured, that 
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their accuracy may well put to the blush writers of more modern times, in 
whose statements there are so many improbabilities and discrepancies. 
In the accounts of civilized and enlightened nations are found interpola- 
tions and fancies, so that in our sacred and profane history we have many 
incorrect ideas, while the Indian traditions are of the same tenor as far back 
as we know anything of them, thus showing conclusively that the pre-historic 
races of this country had a religious regard for truth. 

Scott township is watered by Slippery Rock creek and its tributaries, 
East brook or Hettenbangh run, Big run, and numerous other small streams, 
the most of which furnish fine power. Along Slippery Rock creek, particu- 
larly, the power is extensive, and has been utilized to some extent, though 
the mills in the townships have been principally erected on the smaller 
streams, owing, probably, to the danger of their being washed away by 
freshets if built along this creek. It isa rapid stream, and flows in a narrow 
channel, along whose sides the gray old sandstone-rocks crop out in places, 
and hemlocks and laurel grow in abundance, altogether making scenes of 
-picturesque laveliness, especially in the Summer, when the waters are freed 
from their icy bonds, and their rippling music is added to the voice of the 
wind as it passes among the foliage of the trees, their. branches bowing in 
gentle submission before it. 

The scenery along Slippery Rock creek in Scott, however, is not so grand 
and impressive as is found a few miles farther down the stream, yet here it 
begins to wear a rugged aspect, and prepares the spectator for nobler and 
more enchanting views as he follows it towards its mouth. The creek was 
probably named by the Indians from some circumstance or adventure, the 
particulars of which are unknown. 

Hettenbaugh run rises in Washington township, having its principal source 
in a spring on the property of Michael Jordan, and being fed by numerous 
springs, it becomes a respectable stream within a mile or two of its fountain 
head, and, after a course of about five miles, in which distance its waters 
are made to do duty for several mills and factories, and to tumble over 
seven dams, it discharges into Big Neshannock creek near Eastbrook station. 


Big run rises in the township, and, after a southerly course of two or three 
miles, turns to the west, and, flowing across a corner of Slippery Rock, and 
through Shenango township and the southern part of the city of New Castle, 
it mingles its waters with those of the Shenango river. The run also affords 
considerable power. 

The timber of Scott township was originally abundant and of a fine qual- 
ity, but has been largely cut away, and what is left covers but a com- 
paratively small portion of territory once so heavily wooded. Timber was 
badly slaughtered when the country was first settled, the people probably 
thinking such an immense supply could never give out, and the result is that 
it is scarce; and had the virtue of coal not been discovered as a fuel it is 
extremely probable that the country would have been entirely denuded of 
its forests, and the necessity for fuel have been pinching, and not easily sup- 
plied. It is evident that the coal deposits of the region will one day be worked 
out, and it would be well for the inhabitants to look to the preservation of 
what timber is left, and the planting of more to fall back upon in case of 
dire necessity. 

The health of the people living in the township has always been good, and 
many have lived to a great age, and gone down to their graves full of years 
and experience, while others are yet living who were young men and maidens 
when they came: with their parents to the wilderness, and have literally 
“grown up with the country.” These people delightedly embrace all oppor- 
tunities to talk of the ‘‘ long ago,” when they were young and vigorous, and 
worked so heartily and earnestly to build up the land which has so long been 
their home. Stories of early days are recounted by them, which fill the 
minds of the younger members of the family with delight and wonder—tales 
of their many hardships, their border adventures, their hunting exploits, 
their long journeys to mill, “ packing” their grain on horseback, their early 
meetings, churches and schools, and the droll tricks played on “ the master ;” 
their log-cabin raisings, the rude machinery of their mills, their primitive 
agricultural implements, first roads, buggies, wagons, stoves, &c., &c.—and 
so vivid are their descriptions that we seem to live with them in the 
past, and participate in the various changes and experiences, on which they 
dwell so fondly. Soon the few connecting links between the past and present 
will have passed away, and only “legendary lore” remain to remind those 
who are left that there was ever such a thing as “the first settler,’ or a be- 
ginning in any of the branches of industry which exist to-day. 

The number of yoters in the township is about two hundred and twenty, 
and, by making the ratio one in six, we have in the neighborhood of thirteen 
hundred people for its population. 
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The coal deposits are but little worked, but, where they are, the yield is 
good and the quality excellent. The principal banks are along Hettenbaugh 
run, where the Rhodes’ do mining on a large scale, and supply the local de- 
mand. A few other veins are worked, but not to a great extent. The first 
coal was taken out some twenty-five or thirty years since. It is mixed 
several places along Hettenbaugh run. 

A portion of the township is in the “Academy lands,” which were 
granted. by the State to the Pittsburgh Academy. It is surveyed diag- 
onally to the other lands, and one corner of it extends into Plain’ Grove 
township. 

The act providing for the sale of the “ vacant lands” was passed in 1792, 
but it was not till 1795-96 that they began to be settled and improved. 
Something over one-third of the territory in the township is in the second 
district “donation lands,” and these were settled at about the same time as the 
vacant lands. The portion included in the donation district is the western 
part of the township. 

The village of Harlansburg was laid out at an early day, but owing to its 
being away from railway communications, has not grown very fast. The 
excitement created by the forming of a company to put down test-wells for 
oil enlivens business somewhat, however, and should the expectations be 
realized and oil found in paying quantities, there will be no doubt as to 
the future prosperity of the place. 

In the southeast corner of the township is the old hamlet of Rockville, or 
“ Pumpkintown ” as it is familiarly called. No village lots were ever laid 
out here, but it is possible that when the settlement was begun there were 


-quiet hopes of seeing a prosperous village grow up some time among the hills 


with which it is surrounded. A small run flows through the place and dis- 
charges its waters into Slippery Rock creek a mile below, in Slippery Rock 
township. 

Limestone abounds in considerable quantities along the runs, and crops 
out in many of the hills. It is burned to some extent, and makes a very 
fine white lime. It is unfit for building purposes, however, owing to its 
irregular thickness and rough, uneven surface. It is also in many places 
more or: less impregnated with iron, and has a large per centage of “core.” 


Quite a thick vein is found in the hill west of Harlansburg, and is also 
abundant in places along Hettenbaugh run. 


Iron ore is found in numerous places along Slippery Rock creek and else- 
where, generally in small quantities, though in one or two localities it would 
pay to work it. No furnaces have ever been put up in the township, The 
ore is of the red quality, and contains a large per centage of iron. 


A company called the “ Aladdin Oil Company, of New Castle,” was formed 
in the Winter of 1876 for the purpose of putting down test-wells for oil 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Harlansburg. Ground has been leased, 
and the belief is general that the oil exists in paying quantities. The ex- 
periment of boring for it will determine, and it needs but to be found in con- 
stant and paying quantities to make the town of Harlansburg a notable 
place, and advance the price of property in and around it. Oil-wells have 
never been bored on the creek deeper than two or three hundred feet, and 
the showing was good, some of them yielding very largely for a time, and it 
is believed that by going deeper the main deposit will be reached. 

When the country was first settled, there was on Slippery Rock creek 
(now within the limits of Butler county), an open field, which was known 
among the settlers as the “old Indian field.” It had, no doubt, been used 
by the Indians as a corn-field, and probably for a camping-ground. There 
were traces of cultivation upon it, and old apple-trees were growing, from 
one of which James Martin got a sprout when he came out in the early 
part of the present century, probably about 1802, and set it out on his 
place. It is still alive, and bears regularly. The apple is a Winter 
variety. 

The traces left by the race which occupied this part of the country imme- 
diately previous to the date of the settlement of the whites, are perpetuated 
in the many Indian names which are yet applied to the streams and differ- 
ent localities, and in the documents of the historians of the time. There 
are also many yet living who remember well the red denizens of the forest, 


‘their habits and eccentricities, and the knowledge of the present generation 


regarding them is rendered very accurate. They area recent race, and their 
descendants are yet found intermingled with other tribes in the “ far West,” 
and not a few are yet living on reservations in the East. Their traits are 
comparatively well-known, and the encounters between them and the white 
settlers, each party striving for the ownership of the soil, are generally pre- 
served in the pages of history. They have, as the years rolled on, aud the 
country became more thickly settled, succumbed rapidly to the inroads of 
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the more powerful race, and it is but a question of time till the small frag- 
ments of these once powerful nations shall disappear forever from the country, 
as have the numerous races before them. And what is known of those pre- 
historic tribes? Scattered over the broad land are evidences that a powerful 
people once existed—whose advancement in the science of warfare and many 
of the humbler vacations of peace was something wonderful. With equal 
ingenuity they constructed the stone or copper implements used by them, 
and built the fortifications for their defence—the “mounds” which are 
the strongest proofs that such a nation existed. The traditions of the 
later Indians also tel] us in mysterious language of the mighty people 
who were their ancestors, and who fought among themselves for supremacy 
and the control of the land. Along the larger streams of the country their 
works are yet to be seen, and, were time alone the destroying power, they 
would last for ages yet and remind the future people who shall inhabit the 
land of the existence of a strangé race; but the innate love of destruction 
possessed by so many of the present human race is fast leveling the mounds 
which must have been erected with so much labor, and not many years will 
elapse until no visible traces will be left, and the traditions will become more 
and more vague and indistinct, and, in the dim future they will merge into 
almost as shadowy tales of the present inhabitants of the land. ‘‘Stc transit 
gloria mundi!” The age of revolution has continued since “ the beginning,” 
and will cease only when—let him conjecture who wishes. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Robert McCaslin came to the county in the neighborhood of the year 
1800, and located first near the subsequent site of Neshannock United Pres- 
byterian church. He bought a two-hundred-acre tract in Scott township, 
and two of his sons, Joseph and Samuel, lived upon it. The land now be- 
longs to the heirs of these two. When Mr. McCaslin came he had with 
him his wife and four sons. 

John Elder was the first settler on the farm now owned by Jacob Mc- 
Cracken, coming from Bradford county, Pa., and locating upon it in 1805. 
Mr. Elder made the first improvements on the place. He brought with him 
his wife and thirteen children, and was therefore able to make a fair start in 
the woods, and was not long in clearing up sufficient land from which to gain 
a living. 

William and Jobn Wilken, with their mother and three sisters, came to 
the county early, and, for a year or two after, lived on the bank of Neshan- 
nock creek, near the ‘“‘old forge” just above New Castle, and now within 
the city limits. George Wilken, the father of William and John, died be- 
fore the father left Chester county. John Wilken afterwards came to Har- 
lansburg, about 1816, and his brother and the rest of the family, after moy- 
ing around for several years from place to place, finally followed him, 
and located also at Harlansburg, where they have since resided. William 
and John Wilken were young men when they first came to the county, and 
on them the rest of the family depended. 

On the farm now belonging to the heirs of Zachariah Dean, a cabin was 
built and a small clearing made previous to 1815. That year Mr. Dean 
came from Huntingdon and settled on the place, having purchased a two- 
hundred-acre tract. The man who had made the improvements left before 
Mr. Dean came on, as he of course had no claim. Dean was originally from 
the State of Maryland. 

Jacob Dean came the next year, 1816, and located on a portion of the 
above tract about five years afterwards. 

The farm now owned by Mrs. Wallace, (formerly Mrs. MeFarland), was 
originally settled by John Shaw, probably previous to 1800. Shaw after- 
wards sold out to Colonel Bernard Hubley, from whose widow the farm was 
purchased by Robert McFarland in 1822, and in 1823 he located upon it. 
McFarland had lived for some time on Conoquenessing creek, in Beaver 
county. <A part of this farm was purchased by Hugh Wilson, who located 
upon it in 1806. He came originally from South Carolina, and lived for 
some time in Fayette county, Pa. He brought his wife and four children 
with him to Lawrence county. In 1815 he removed to Shenango township. 

Adam Pisor was one of the first settlers, coming to what is now Scott 
township about 1798, locating on the east side of Slippery Rock creek, on 
the farm now owned by William Pisor. Along the creek, near this, are ex- 
tensive bottoms, and the land is of the best in the township. 

William Allison also came early, and settled a tract near to Mr. Pisor, 
and adjoining the one patented by Charles Martin. 


Farther down the creek, and on the same (east) side, a number of families 
of the Emerys located, and were the first settlers in that neighborhood. 

In the year 1798 William McNees came from Westmoreland county, 
bringing his wife and seven children—three boys and four girls—with him, 


and settled on Slippery Rock creek, in the northeast part of the township. 
Mr. McNees had been out the previous year—1797—and made improye- 
ments, afterwards going back for his family. In 1800 Mrs. McNees died, 
being one of the first deaths in the neighborhood. Mr. McNees did not 
long survive her loss, for in 1805 he too received a summons from the 
grim destroyer. 

One of Mr. McNees’ daughters, Jane, was married in 1807 to James 
Martin, and together they came and settled on the farm now owned by Wil- 
liam Martin and Robert McBride. The couple were married by Rev. 
William Woods, then preaching in the old Plain Grove Presbyterian 
church. Mrs. Martin is now living (January, 1877), and should she survive 
until the 9th of May, 1877, will have reached the ripe age of ninety-three 
years, and, beyond a partial deafness, her faculties are but slightly impaired. 
In her we see a picture of vigorous old age. 

The land on which James Martin located was patented by his father, 
Charles Martin, March 16, 1814, in pursuance of a warrant, dated Jannary 
22, 1802, calling for land in “ Wolf Creek township, Mercer county, Penn- 
sylvania,” and now in Scott township, Lawrence county. Charles Martin 
made the first improvements on the place, and in 1815 James and John 
Martin purchased it. It was a part of the “vacated lands” of the town- 
ship, the act for the sale of said lands in general being passed in 1792. 

The farm now owned by George Hettenbaugh, in the northeast part 
of the township, was settled by his father, George Hettenbaugh, Sr., who 
was the first settler in the present township of Washington. This tfact 
originally comprised five hundred acres, and the first improvements were 
made on it by Mr. Hettenbaugh, about 1821-22, although most of the land 
in the vicinity had been settled and improved long before. Two hundred 
acres of the original tract are now owned by Hettenbaugh. 

Hamilton Young came from Slippery Rock township, in 1841, and pur- 
chased a lot off the Hettenbaugh farm, on which he set out a small orchard 
and put up a dwelling and harness-shop, He has worked at the business 
ever since, and tans his own leather. He is now occupying the second shop 
he has built on the place. His father was among the early settlers in 
Slippery Rock township, and came originally from Ireland in 1798. 

John Cooper came from Ireland previous to the year 1800, and brought 
his wife and three children to Scott township. He bought sixty acres of 
William Locke, who had previously settled a four-hundred-acre tract. Mr. 
Cooper’s son, John, now occupies the homestead, and has added to it largely. 

The land in this portion of the township is excellent, and the improve- 
ments are of the same order. Prosperity seems to bless those who occupy 
the country around, to a great degree. 

The farm on which the “ Lawrence Nursery” is now located was origin- 
ally settled by George Richeal, about 1798. At about the same time the 
Richeals came, the Hettenbaughs, Michaels, and other German families, 
came also and located near them. Some of these families were related to 
each other. 

The “Lawrence Nursery” was started in 1870 by a stock company com- 
posed of a number of gentlemen residing in Pittsburgh. The nursery proper 
inlcudes about fifteen acres. The first year about one hundred thousand apple 
and peach shrubs were set out, and about one hundred and fifty thousand 
have since been added. Besides the nursery, the company has a green-house for 
plants, situated at the north end of Jefferson street, in New Castle. They 
employ several agents to sell their trees, the territory in which they work 
lying principally in Pennsylvania and Ohio. This is one of the largest and 
best nurseries in Western Pennsylvania. 

William Locke came from Ireland some time during the Revolutionary 
war, and took part in the struggle of the colonies for independence. After 
the war he came to Washington county, and made his home in the Chartiers 
Valley—generally known as “Shurtees” valley. Some time in the year 
1792, according to our information, he came to what is now Lawrence county 
for the purpose of selecting a piece of land. The site chosen was in the 
present township of Scott, and that year he made improvements on a four- 
hundred-acre tract, in the district belonging to Dr. Peter Mowry, who 
resided in Pittsburgh, and was an extensive jobber in the “warrant lands.” 

After Mr. Locke made his improvements, he went back to Washington 
county, and, in the Spring of 1796, returned with his family, and made a 
permanent settlement. His family then consisted of eight children—four 
boys and four girls. They “packed” all their goods from Washington county. 
When they first came out, Mr. Locke set out a small orchard, and one of the 
trees, or part of it, is yet standing, and bears a few apples every year. Mrs. 
Locke brought with her some rose and lilac sprouts, which she set out, and 
every year since the air has been perfumed by the flowers which have blos- 
somed on the bushes that continue to spring up on the spot where she who 
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knows them no more first planted them. The natural beauty of the place 
was thus increased, and the presence of flowering shrubs constantly reminded 
them of the home they had left, and rendered their dwelling-place in the 
wilderness a garden, and a much pleasanter locality than those surrounding 
many of the homes of the settlers. The influence of those flowers over the 
hearts of the “dwellers of the forest,” must have been a pleasing one. Mr. 
Locke had learned the weaver’s trade before he left Ireland, and when he 
settled where his grandson, James Locke, now lives, he built a small 
“weave-shop,” and worked at the business as, long as he was able. The 
old house stood west of the present residence of James Locke, near the 
corner of the field, next to the road, and the old apple-tree mentioned stands 
close by the site. The location is a mile northwest of the present village of 
Harlansburg. 

James Brown settled a farm between Mr. Locke’s place and the site of 
Harlansburg, about 1796-8, and was also from Ireland. 

Robert Wallace settled, in 1796, on the farm now owned by Samuel Clark, 
on the west side of Slippery Rock creek, opposite Rockville, or “ Pumpkin- 
town.” Mr. Wallace came, when a young man, from Washington county, 
with his brother Jacob, and the two settled some eight hundred acres. Mr. 
Wallace lived in the township till about 1828, when he removed to the 
Mahoning valley, near Edenburg, in Mahoning township. Mrs. Wallace is 
still living with her son, William R. Wallace, in Union township. She 
came from England in 1804 with her father, Mr. Reeder. 

The farm now owned by George W. McCracken, of New Castle, was set- 
tled previous to 1800 by Daniel Sutton, and is the oldest settled farm in 
the southwest part of the township. Sutton made the first improvements on 
the place—made a clearing, built a cabin, and set out an orchard, and in 
1806 the trees in the orchard were of good size, and bearing fruit. Fora 
number of years this farm and the one settled by John Gormley, in Hickory 
township, were the only ones along the road between New Castle and Har- 
lansburg on which clearings were made. 

George and Jacob McCracken came to the township in 1819, from County 
Derry, Ireland, and bought a piece of land where Jacob Harlan now lives. 
They worked about the Harlan grist-mill for some time, and in 1835 bought 
three hundred acres, including the present George W. McCracken farm. 


CHURCHES. 


A Covenanter or Reformed Presbyterian Church was built about 1835, 
on an acre of ground donated for church purposes by James R. Martin, who 
owned five hundred acres in the neighborhood. The church was a frame 
building, made of hewed saplings “from turret to foundation-stone,’ and 
was never completed. Preaching was occasionally held in it in the Summer, 
and in case it rained the congregation received a soaking, for the roof was 
but little better than a sieve, and the water came through “without let or 
hindrance.” Rev. James Blackwood at the time had charge of all the Re- 
formed Presbyterian congregations in the southeastern and eastern parts of 
the county, and made this one of his charges as long as it lasted. Mr. Mar- 
tin, who was the prime mover in organizing and building the church, was 
killed by the fall of a tree he was cutting, the Winter after the frame was 
put up, and that was the main reason the church was never finished. Other 
ministers beside Mr. Blackwood may have held meetings in the church, but 
we find no record of them. . 

The other churches in the township have a history connected with that of 
the village of Harlansburg, and under that head they will be found. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


A school-house was built about 1800, a short distance northeast of Har- 
lansburg, on the line between the farms of Jonathan Harlan and James 
Brown. It was one of the primitive style of log buildings, with a huge 
chimney, and a fireplace that would take in logs eight or ten feet long; a 
roof made of “shakes;” a piece of a log cut out, and the hole covered 
with paper pasted on sticks to hold it in place, and oiled so that the light 
would penetrate it easier, for a window; the “ puncheon” floor (if it had 
a floor), three-legged benches, and astern ‘ master.” 

_ The “master” in this school-house was one Cornelius Stafford, a nervous 
little Englishman, who depended on teaching for his living. He was very 
easily ruffled, and was, in consequence, the butt of many a practical joke. 
Among his pupils while teaching in this building, was James Locke, a son 
of William Locke, before mentioned as an early settler near by. Stafford 
had an idea that Locke, though at that time quite young, was knowing to 
all the mischief that was going on. The huge chimney to the school-house 
let in more light than the window, in the afternoon, and Stafford was accus- 
_ tomed to draw his bench close up by the fire and read by its light and that 


which came down the chimney. One afternoon he was thus occupied, when 
suddenly one of the three-legged benches used in the school-house came clat- 
tering and tumbling down the chimney, knocking the fire out on the floor 
and severely bumping poor Stafford’s shins. He arose in a terrible rage, 
and, going to young James Locke, asked him, “ Who did that?” Locke 
replied that he certainly ought not to know, so long as he was inside the 
house and the bench was dropped by somebody who must have climbed on 
the roof for that purpose. “ Hech, well,” said Stafford, “I expected you 
could tell me, for you are knowing to all the devilment that is going on!” 
He did not question Locke any further, but it finally leaked out, in some 
way, that one of the pupils, named Hamilton, who was up to such tricks 
whenever opportunity offered, had done the deed. When Stafford found out 
the perpetrator of the mischief, he went to him and said, sharply, “Mr. 
Hamilton, one of us must die!” Hamilton told him he didn’t feel like 
dying for some time yet, and had no idea, either, of killing the teacher. 
“ But, sir,” said Stafford, ‘‘ you have insulted me, and bruiscd my shins, and 
now, sir, one of us must die! Hech, sir, I'll fight ye with sword an’ pistol, 
or Pll fight ye with the shillelah, but one of us must die!” The affair a’ 
honneur never came off, however, and Stafford afterwards taught in numer- 
ous other schools in the county, and Hamilton became a prominent man. 

Stafford was a perfect master of fence, and would, of course, have used 
his antagonist roughly, had he not been too shrewd to enter a combat with 
him. Stafford used to give his pupils lessons in the art of fencing, and 
whenever he became tired of the sport would never fail to hit them a smart 
rap on the knuckles, and send their weapons (sticks made for the purpose) 
flying, as a signal to stop. He was one of the many geniuses which were 
met with among the school-teachers of the early days. 

Another log school-house was built about 1817, northeast of where Jacob 
Harlan now lives, and a Baptist preacher named Henry Frazier was among 
its early teachers, and also preached in the Baptist Church at Harlansburg. 

Other school-houses were built in different parts of the township, all of the 
same unique pattern, and the schools were all carried on in about the same 
manner. After the Jaw establishing free-schools was passed, in 1834, a 
change took place in the school discipline, and improvements of different 
kinds were adopted, until the present system is as uearly perfect as the 
conveniences of the times will allow. 

There are at present in the township, including the village of Harlans- 
burg, seven schools, with an average attendance, in 1875, of one hundred and 
sixty-two, and an enrollment of three hundred and seventeen, of whom one 
hundred and seventy-one were males, and one hundred and forty-six females. 
The buildings are all substantial and comfortable. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Robert and John Turner built a frame grist-mill sometime between 1840 
and 1850, on “ Harlansburg run,” south of the village. It is still standing, 
and at present owned by Michael Jordan, of Washington township. It has 
two run of stone, and appliances for running with either water or steam 
power ; does an extensive custom business, and is a very popular mill. 

Jonathan Harlan put up a grist-mill on Slippery Rock creek, just above 
the present bridge, below Harlansburg, about the year of 1808. He had one 
before this at Harlansburg. George McCracken afterwards purchased the 
property, and, in 1839, built a second mill on the same site. The McCracken 
mill is yet standing, though unused and dismantled. 

A man named Totten built a distillery below the mill, near the east end 
of the bridge, about the same time McCracken built his mill, or possibly a 
little before. He operated it for several years, but finally abandoned it, and 
it has since been torn away. 

Numerous saw-mills have been put up in the township, but, with the ex- 
ception of a few, have been portable mills, and kept in one place but a 
short time. The days of saw-mills have nearly gone by, for the timber of 
the township is none too plentiful, and they would not be paying invest- 
ments. 


MILITARY RECORD. 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS.—Colonel Bernard Hubley, who purchased the 
farm settled by John Shaw, was a soldier of the Revolution, and, as his title 
indicates, served with distinction. 

William Locke, who settled northwest of Harlansburg, came from Ireland 
when young, and entered at once into the defence of his adopted country, 
and served her faithfully for several years. 

War or 1812.—Among those who answered the call for men to go to Erie 
and preyent the British from destroying the town, were Robert McCaslin, 
Robert and John McFarland—these two out twice; John, David, William 
and James Locke, Robert Wallace and Jesse Harlan. James Locke was 
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_ at the time but eighteen years old, and served four months. His brother 
David escaped the draft, but went out as a substitute. Robert Wallace was 
commissioned colonel of militia after the war, and held the position until 
about 1828, when he resigned his commission and removed to the Mahoning 
valley, near Edenburg. Jesse Harlan was under Commodore Perry, and in 
the memorable and gallant naval fight on lake Erie, September 10th, 1813, 
was killed. When the draft was made for men to go to Erie, it was rumored 
that the British were marching in strong force across the frozen waters of 
Lake Erie, determined to capture the town, and the men were sent to guard 
it. Of course this story was all a scare. 

War or THE REBELLION, 1861-65.—The men of Scott responded nobly 
to the call for troops to defend the country from the traitorous ravages of 
her own children, and the old martial spirit of the Revolution and the “ war 
of 1812” was in no degree lessened when the call came; rather was it 
strengthened, for well they knew that ‘‘a country divided against itself can- 
not stand,” and the only way to preserve their country was to prevent the 
dissolution of the Union of States, and wipe out the insult to the grand old 
starry banner in the best blood of her foes. 

A military company was organized at Harlansburg at an early date, called 
the “Slippery Rock Volunteers,” and the name was afterwards changed to 
the “ Washington Guards.” 

The uniform of the “Slippery Rock Volunteers’’ was a yellow linen hunt- 
ing shirt, trimmed with red fringe; red leggings, a citizen’s hat with a white 
plume. Each man furnished his own uniform and his own rifle, with which 
weapon the men were armed. William Stoughton was probably the first 
captain of this company, and Samuel Riddle also held the position for a 
time. After their name was changed to the “ Washington Guards,” they 
also changed their uniform to blue pants and coat, red sash, and cloth cap 
with a white plume. They had four gatherings annually: drill, May 4th, 
review, May 12th, and drill July 4th and September 10th. This com- 
pany contained about one hundred men, and entered the service in 1861 
with nearly that strength, and under the following officers, viz.: Cap- 
tain, Samuel Bentley ; First Lieutenant, Andrew Nelson ; Second Lieutenant, 
Norman Maxwell. They joined the One Hundredth or “ Roundhead” regi- 
ment, and were mustered into the service as Company E of that body, and 
before the close of the war saw much severe service. 

Of the numerous other regimenis which received recruits from Lawrence 
county, it is probable that Scott township helped to swell the number, and 
_ of those who went, not all came home unscathed, and some are awaiting the 
summons which shall awaken them from their long sleep, for they fell 
bravely defending their country, and, until their clans are marshaled on 
fields of lasting glory, and are “gathered unto their fathers,” will they rest 
quietly in their lonely graves, and, while 


“__ Leaving behind them no blot on their name, 
Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame.” 


THE VILLAGE OF HARLANSBURG 


Is located. on the old Pittsburg and Erie stage road, which was one of the 
first roads laid out in the county. This road was the main stage route, and 
travel over it, after the country had become partially settled, was very 
heavy. The first settler at the place was Jonathan Harlan, who left Ches- 
ter county in 1792, and came to Allegheny county, locating in the beautiful 
Chartiers valley. He was in that county during the excitement caused by 
the “whisky insurrection ” of 1794, and was in the neighborhood when Gen. 
John Neyville’s house was burnt by the insurrectionists. He came to what is 
now called Scott township, about 1797-8, and settled four hundred acres 
under Dr, Peter Mowry, of Pittsburgh, including the site of the village. He 
afterwards removed to the farm now owned by the heirs of George McCracken. 
While living on his first tract he laid out the town of Harlansburg in 1800, 
built the first house in the place, and put up a grist-mill just east of the vil- 
lage, on the small run which empties into Slippery Rock creek, some dis- 
tance below, the mill being built probably previous to the laying out of the 
town. The house he built was constructed of round logs, and stood on the 
hill just above where the ‘‘ Benard House” now stands. The house was 
standing until about 1840. 

When Mr. Harlan came to the place he brought with him his wife and 
three children, and seven children were afterwards added to the number, the 
first one born after their settlement being a daughter, Sarah. After Mr. 
Harlan removed to the farm, below town, he built a second grist-mill, 
already mentioned. 

About the same time Harlan came, Abraham and Levi Hunt made a set- 
tlement on a farm adjoining him, and Abraham Hunt, in 1802, built the 
first tavern in the village, the building still standing, and known as the 


“ Benard House.” It is a heavy frame structure, and was originally 
boarded up with “shakes.” It was the first frame building for many miles. 
around, and has been used as a tavern ever since it was erected. The Hunts 
afterwards removed to a farm in the neighborhood of where the Deans now 
live, a couple of miles west of the village. 

William Elder came to Harlansburg about 1807-8, two or three years 
after his father, John Elder, settled in the township. He soon after 
opened a small general store, in a space of about five by ten feet, where 
the bar now is in the “ Benard House.” A post-office was established in the 
village, probably about 1811-12, and Mr. Elder also had the honor of being 
the first postmaster, so far as can be learned from those who remember. 

John Bentley came from Chester county in 1814, and, with his wife and 
six children—five boys and a girl—located in the village. Robert Bentley, 
Esq., the oldest son, has lived within three miles of the place ever since, and 
is now living in the village. 

A log school-house was erected about 1820, and the first teacher was 
an Irishman named David Gourley. Before this, schools had been kept in 
private houses. Joseph Campbell taught a small school in his own house 
about 1815-16, and James McCune also kept one in his house. In the Win-. 
ter of 1818, William Jack taught a school east of town, in a house which 
was built by John Martin for a dwelling. z 

During the winter of 1818-19, snow fell to the depth of twenty-six inches, 
and unless the snow of the present Winter equals it, the like has not been 
known since. So say the “old residents.” 

A two-story brick school-house was built on the hill, in the western part of 
the village, in the neighborhood of 1857, and is still standing. The school 
has been run as a high-school most of the time since, and, at present, has an 
average attendance of about one hundred. 


CHURCHES. 


A hewed-log church* was built by some German families—the Richeals, 
Michaels and others—as early as 1799 or 1800, and stood on the lot where 
the present Methodist church stands. This building was afterwards—about 
1800 or 1801—purchased by the Baptists. 

The fire was made in the centre of the (earthen) floor, and charcoal used 
for fuel. There was no convenient hole in the roof through which the smoke 
could escape, and the air must have been rather stifling, and the ardor of 
the worshipers so smothered that they probably held short services. The 
Baptists afterwards sold their property, and it is now owned by the Metho- 
dists, while the Baptist society has a fine location in the southern part of the 
village, where they have a neat brick church, built about 1852-53. The 
present congregation numbers about one hundred. The pastor is Rev. G. 
Huston. Tne church is called “ Unity.” The names of the first members 
and pastors are not known to us, but among the early ministers was Rev. 
Henry Frazure, who employed a part of his time teaching school. 

Among the churches of the place, next in age is the Methodist Episcopal, 
which was organized about 1833-34. Their first church was a frame build- 
ing, put up for a dwelling by John Boyd. The society purchased it and 
used it for a church for ten or twelve years, and then built the frame church 
now occupied by them, standing on the lot formerly owned by the Baptists, 
from whom the Methodists purchased it. One of the first ministers who 
preached to the congregation was Rev. Thomas Thompson. Their. present 
pastor is Rev. J. M. Crouch. 

The third church in age was a Cumberland Presbyterian organization, 
which sprung up soon after the Methodist Episcopal church was built. A 
frame church was erected, and meetings held until about 1865, when their 
congregation had become so reduced by deaths and remoyals that an insuffi- 
cient number were left to support a minister and pay necessary expenses ; 
so they sold their property to the Presbyterians, and have had no organiza- 
tion since. The first pastor of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church was 
Rev. Richard Law. 

Next comes the United Presbterian Church, which, though a short dis- 
tance north of the village strictly belongs to it. The congregation organ- 
ized about 1851-52, and for a while held their meetings in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in the village, where they were occasionally supplied. 


* UNITY BAPTIST CHURCH, AT HARLANSBURG.—Since writing the above the follow- 
ing facts have been brought to light: The first Baptist preacher who visited the place 
was Reverend Henry, about 1801, The church was constituted September 17, 1808, at the 
house of Thomas Clark, by Reys. Henry Spear, Henry Frazure and Thomas Rigdon. Mr. 
Frazure was the first pastor, and Mr, Rigdon the second. The latter preached first 
in 1409, From 1849 to 1852 Rev. George Collins was their paster; Rey. David Phillips from 
1853 to 1854; Rey, Levi Ross from 1854 to 1855; Rev. John McConahy from 1855 to 1858; Rev. 
John Trevit came in 1858. The meetings were first held in the house of Thomas Clark, 
before the Baptists bought the old log German church. Andrew Clark was teal 


preach August 14, 1813. d } 
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¥n 1855 the substantial brick church now owned by them was built, the 
carpenter work on the building being done by Robert Bentley, of Harlans- 
burg. The first pastor who had charge of the congregation was Rev. D. H. 
A. McLean, who had supplied them occasionally after they organized and 
before the church was built. 

Fifth and last is the Presbyterian Church. The Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians sold their property to the Presbyterians, and a new frame church was 
built in 1874 on the lot where the old Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
stood. The Presbyterians organized some time in 1875-76, and theirs is the 
youngest church organization in the village. 

The first blacksmith shop in the neighborhood of Harlansburg was opened 
by John Smith, about 1816-17, south of the village. The first one in the 
village was opened by Jesse Bentley in 1831. 

The first wagon shop operated in the village was by Charles Book, about 
1862-3. 

Tra Emerson had the first shoe shop in the place,and Job Harvey learned 
the trade of him. Harvey afterwards opened a shop of his own, and William 
Greer another one about the same time. 

James Sterling opened the first tailor shop about 1833. 

The Harlansburg Agricultural and Horticultural Association was organ- 
ized in 1871, and twenty-five acres of land leased of John Elder for the use 
of the society. The officers were and are: President, Major Andrew Nel- 
son; Vice-President, Alexander McBride, Jr.; Secretary, Jesse B. Locke; 
Treasurer, W. E. Kirker; Directors, R. M. McBride, L. D. Shaffer, W. B. 
Wilken, W. E. Kirker, James Burnside. This is the only association of the 
kind in the county at present, and every succeeding Fair is better than the 
last. The Fair of the association is held the third week of September each 
year, and is always well attended. The grounds are located on the hill west 
of town. 

The population at Harlansburg is at present about two hundred, and the 
following are its principal business establishments and industries: three gen- 
eral stores, kept by Jos. A. Campbell, Kennedy Brothers, and E. J. Dean; two 
hotels, by James Burnside and G. W. Smith; two blacksmith shops, by John 
Eppinger and Frederick Leathers; two shoe shops, by Samuel Kneram and 
Samuel Douglas; two tailor shops, by Amanda Sterling and John Hogan ; 
one wagon shop, by Charles Book; three chair and cabinet shops, by Wash- 
ington Cunningham, W.B. Wilken and Robert Bentley ; three physicians, 
Henry Hall, H. B. White and J. K. Pollock; one drug store, by Henry 
Hall; one grist-mill, by Michael Jordan; one millinery establishment, by 
Mrs. M. J. Dean; two dressmaking establishments, and one photograph 
gallery. The town is situated at the base of a high hill, which shuts in the 
valley on the west,and the traveler approaching from that direction sees 
nothing of the village until he is standing almost over it, seemingly able to 
step at one stride among the chimney tops below him. 


ROCKVILLE, 


More familiarly known as “ Pumpkintown,” is a small hamlet on the east 
side of Slippery Rock creek, in the southeast corner of the township. David 
Emery openet a store here some thirty years since, and, after he went out of 
business, James Smith and J. A. Campbell kept it for awhile. The latter is 
now in Harlansburg, keeping store and post-office, and Rockville is with- 
out a store. Harlan Vogan also followed the mercantile business. §S. Fra- 


zier has a shoe xhop, and a number of dwellings are clustered together in the. 


valley, forming the hamlet. The place has never had a post-office, being 
located near Hatlansburg. 


SHENANGO TOWNSHIP. 


This was one of the original townships of the county, and formerly com- 
prised a large part of the territory in Beaver county, before the formation of 
Lawrence. Its area is about sixteen thousand acres, being one of the larger 
divisions of the county. Its surface is much varied. In the northern and 
eastern portions tle land is rolling, and well adapted to agricultural pur- 
poses, while in the south and west the hills are lofty and rugged, and the 
valleys narrow. Sharp ridges rise to the height of three or four hundred 
feet above the level of the Beaver river, and, on their sides, fruit of excel- 
lent quality is grown, as well as the various grains. There is also coal in abund- 
ance found half-way up the hillsides, and every farm has its supply. Thus 
the lands in these purts are rendered doubly valuable; during the Summer 
they produce largely of the different farm products, and in the Winter their 
owners engage in working the coal—so there is a continued source of 
income the year round. 
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The township is watered by Big run and other tributaries of the Neshan- 
nock and Beaver, on most of which the power is fine, and in numerous places 
improved. 

It is thickly settled, and the improvements generally are equal to any in 
the county, outside of New Castle. Below the city limits of New Castle 
small lots have been purchased for some distance, and the northern portion 
of the township is a continuation of the city. There are a few small 
hamlets in the township, but nothing large enough to call a “ village”; and, 
aside from working the mineral deposits, the inhabitants are exclusively ert- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. The general health has been good from the 
time of the earliest settlement, and many aged people are yet living who have 
witnessed the progress of the county from its infancy to its present hardy 
maturity. 

The settlement of the territory in this township was begun as early as any 
in the northern and northeastern portions of the county—the year 1796 
witnessing a number of arrivals. Until about 1820 to 1825 the settle- 
ment progressed slowly, but after that time it became more rapid, and 
when the year 1840 was ushered in, the increase had become remarkable. 
With the completion of the Pennsylvania canal and its branches, new life 
sprung up throughout the county, and Shenango developed perhaps more 
rapidly than the outside townships, on account of its close proximity to New 
Castle and the canal. Its coal, iron and limestone deposits have contributed 
a large share of wealth to the owners of the land, and the supply has but 
fairly been opened. In consequence of all these advantages, are found fine 
improvements, well-to-do citizens, good schools and the various other ele- 
ments which serve to place the township in the front rank. 


EARLY SETTLERS. 


About the year 1790, William Cairns-came from County Derry, Ireland, 
and, after landing on the soil of the United States, settled in Delaware. He 
was at that time a young man, and, during his stay in Delaware, became ac- 
quainted with Nancy Martin, to whom he was married in 1792. Not long 
after this he removed with his wife to Westmoreland county, Pa., where, in 
1794, his first child was born. Some time in 1796 Mr. Cairns came with his 
family to what is now Shenango township, and settled on the farm now owned 
by J. R. Sherrard. Here he made a clearing, built a cabin for the accom- 
modation of the family, and set to work earnestly and perseveringly to hew 
out a livelihood for himself and family. It may be imagined that his was 
no easy task, for he was many miles from a settlement, and alone in the wil- 
derness. Mr. Cairns planted an orchard on the place not Jong subsequent to 
his arrival, which was the first in the neighborhood. Some of the trees 
are still standing, among them a venerable pear-tree. 

There is probably not a doubt that Mr. Cairns was the first settler in the 
present limits of the township, the only other white settler known to him be- 
ing Nathaniel Squires, who lived down the Beaver river towards Beaver- 
town, and probably within the bounds of Beaver county. Mr. Cairns brought 
with him his wife and two children; and a third child, a daughter named 
Rachel, was born July 19, 1798, hers being the first birth in the. township 
among the whites. For two years after their settlement no white woman be- 
sides Mrs. Cairns was seen, and many lonely hours must have been passed. 
Rachel Cairns was married to a man named Hawthorne, and afterwards re- 
moved to the State of Iowa, where she is now living, (January, 1877.) 

When Mr. Cairns came he probably settled a five-hundred-acre tract 
now cut up into several farms. Indians were plenty, and, as they were 
occasionally unruly, Mrs. Cairns was always fearful of being shot by 
them while at work spinning during the evenings, and especially if her 
husband was away. No damage was done, however, and both Mr. Cairns 
and his wife lived to a very old age. Nine children were born to them, eight 
living to become men and women—three girls and five boys. The first death 
among the children was that of a son, John Cairns, who, after living for 
some time at Youngstown, Ohio, where he learned the mercantile business, 
went to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and while there died of the yellow fever. 

Some time after Mr. Cairns settled he purchased an additional three 
hundred acres in the northern portion of the township, and removed to it. 
One of his daughters was married to Joseph Baldwin, and their daughter 
married: George F. Grigsby, who is now living on a portion of the three- 
hundred-acre tract. 

Mr. Cairns had learned the weaver’s trade before he left Ireland, and 
after the country around his new home became partially settled he built 
a shop in which to work at his trade, and wove cloths for the settlers for a 
number of years. He also opened a small store, which he carried on for 
a good many years. He became a popular and prominent man, and held a 
number of offices of public trust; was Constable, Justice of the Peace, 
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Sheriff, &c. The office of Justice of Peace he held for more than forty 


years. 

In introducing improvements Mr. Cairns always displayed great energy, 
and if he heard of anything new that was in the least likely to be beneficial 
to the settlers he at once procured it. To him is accredited the honor of 
having the first wagon—the “ Dearborn ”—the first buggy and many other 
articles, the use of which was to become general. 

Mrs. Cairns died in 1846, and in 1848, when Mr. C. was about eighty-four 
years of age, he was married again, this time to Mrs. Eliza Asby, who came 
originally from Ireland, and was living at-the time in Neshannock township. 
Mr. Cairns was her fourth husband, and outlived her several years. He died 
in 1854, aged about ninety years. He was a large, heavy man, yet always ac- 
tive, and, when quite old, would ride the wildest horses he could find. When 
seventy-two years of age he rode horseback over the mountains in order to 
transact some business for parties living in the eastern part of the State. 

In the possession of his grand-daughter, Mrs. George F. Grigsby, are a 
number of relics which belonged to him, among them a small pocket Bible 
which he always carried to church, printed in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 17738, 
by Alexander Kincaid, “ His Majesty’s printer.”’ Mr. Cairns was a zealous 
Christian, and the severest weather never kept him from attending church. 
Mrs. Grigsby has also other books which belonged to him, one of which is 
an ancient hymn-book, with music, printed in Ireland more than a hundred 
years ago. ‘The old songs, “ Lenox,” “The Rose of Sharon,” “ Maryland,” 
and others appear in it, but far differently arranged from what they are in 
the books in use to-day. One of his Bibles was printed by Curry & Son, at 
186 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in 1818. 

The early wagons were of fhe rudest manufacture, and did not come into 
general use for a number of years after they were introduced, all the pro- 
visions, produce, &c., being “ packed” on horseback. Salt was in this man- 
ner transported from Erie, and cost as high as ten dollars per barrel. 

Game was exceedingly plenty—deer, bears, wolves, “ painters,” wild cats, 
&c., abounding in great numbers. These animals were no dainty con- 
noisseurs, for they took whatever chanced to be in their reach, and, 
like Oliver Twist, were constantly craving for “more.” With the filling 
up of the country, however, the larger game has disappeared, and it is 
now twenty years or more since the last deer was seen and killed in the 
limits of the township and probably the county. There are yet many places 
along the streams, whose wild recesses, rocky dells and gloomy forests might 
tempt wild animals to remain, but the only game left is of a small size 
and comparatively scarce. Wild turkeys, once so plentiful as to create 
great havoc in the fields of grain, especially buckwheat, are now not to be 
found, and the sportsman has only the partridge, pheasant, quail and squirrel 
left. In “ye olden time” every man and every boy of sufficient age and 
strength was practiced in the use of the rifle, and to be able to shoot accu- 
rately was a great accomplishment and a necessary one, while to-day the 
shot-gun has taken the place of the rifle generally, and the old rifles are but 
little used and hung up as mementoes of the adventures of the inhabitants 
of the country in the days ante-dating railroads, canals, and the many changes 
attending the filling up of this now thickly settled and prosperous region. 

A considerable portion of the land in the southern part of the township 
was bought up by Benjamin Chew, of Philadelphia, who secured it at a cost 
of a few cents per acre, probably with the intention of speculating in it. 
He had several thousand acres altogether, including portions of Shenango, 
Wayne, Slippery Rock and Perry, which was surveyed generaliy into four- 
hundred-acre tracts. An act was passed by the General Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, requiring Mr. Chew, as well as other persons holding large amounts 
of lands in the same manner, to secure to each settler half the tract upon 
which he located. By this means all were able to secure homes for them- 
selves, and the residue became a source of profit to Mr. Chew and his son, 
who succeeded him in the management of the lands. The younger Chew 
took measures to accelerate the settlement of the country, and Jaid out the 
village of Chewton, in Wayne township, giving his time, personal Jabor 
and supervision to the project. His efforts were in every way successful, and 
the lanls over which he and his father had control are now owned and occu- 
pied by a generally wealthy and prosperous class of people. These lands 
are among the richest in the county in their deposits of coal, iron and 
limestone, besides being well adapted generally to the raising of grains and 
ah and not behind in the facilities afforded for stock-raising, especially 
8 1€ep. 

Some time in the year 1796, William Tindall, a Revolutionary soldier, 
came to the township, and made improvements on a four-hundred-acre tract 
of Chew land, of which he received half for settling. The first cabin he 
built was not on the right tract, and he was obliged to build another. 


Mr. Tindall was accompanied by a lad named John Connor, who after- 
wards settled on an adjoining tract. Mr. Tindall was originally from 
New Jersey, and at first located in the “Forks of the Yough,” in Som- 
erset county possibly, or perhaps near McKeesport, Allegheny county. 
There he left his family when he came to what is now Shenango township, 
and, after making improvements on his claim, went back after his wife and 
children, and brought them out and made a permanent settlement in 1798. 
He had at that time four children—two boys and two girls. A daughter, 
Margaret, was born in 1798, and she is now living in Van Wert county, 
Ohio. The only child living besides Margaret, is his son, Zachariah, who 
occupies the old homestead. He was born in 1802. 


When Mr. Tindall came the second time (1798), he brought a quart of 
apple-seeds with him, and planted them just below his house, raising from 
them the first nursery in the county for a number of miles around. Some 
of the trees are yet standing in the orchard near the present, residence of 
Zachariah Tindall, and one of them which was transplanted to the farm of 
John Connor, now measures about ten feet in circumference. In 1858 it 
measured eight feet and five inches. This is the largest tree left which came 
from the old nursery. Those that are yet standing are usually bearing well. 

William Tindall died abont 1837-38, at the age of ninety-three years, and 
is buried in the family graveyard, with others of the family. This grave- 
yard is a short distance east of Zachariah Tindall’s residence. Mr. Tindall 
has in his possession an old-fashioned green glass bottle which his great-grand- 
father brought from Scotland more than a hundred years ago. His son, 
Thomas Tindall, used it for seven years as bar-bottle, while keeping tavern 
in New Jersey, and it has finally came into the possession of its present 
owner. It holds about a pint and a-half; is an ancient looking article and 
perfectly sound yet. It has hada “great deal in it,’ and in shape resem- 
bles somewhat a leg of mutton. 


Zachariah Tindall had for a long time an old flint-lock rifle, which was 


brought into the country by Hugh Gaston, an early settler on the Moravia 
Bottoms. Mr. Tindall’s brother, Thomas, bought it of Gaston and it after- 
wards became the property of Zachariah. These three men killed a large 
number of deer and other animals with it, but the large game finally became 
so scarce that Mr. Tindall traded it to William Miller for a shot-gun, and it 
has been lost sight of by him. It had done its duty at Bunker Hill, and 
was even used by one of General Wolfe’s men at Quebec, in 1759. It car- 
ried a ball weighing nearly a half-ounce. 


John Connor, who came out with William Tindall in 1796, was but fifteen 
years of age at the time, and “shantied” with Mr. Tindall. He after- 
wards settled a four-hundred-acre tract adjoining the Tindall tract on the 
east. The land was also in the Chew district. His son, George Connor, is 
now living on the old place. 

The surface of this portion of the township is exceedingly hilly and bro- 
ken, the ridges rising to the height of several hundred feet, and the valleys 
being very narrow ; yet the land is valuable. Numerous springs and small 
streams abound, and the scenery is in many places wild and picturesque. 


On the farm, a part of which is now owned by Mrs. P. T. Hamilton, Rob- 
ert Stewart was the first settler, locating on a two-hundred-acre tract about 
1802. About 1815, Stewart sold out to Robert McWilliams, who built the 
stone spring-house, still standing. He also had a grist-mill on the bank of 
Big run, near by. 

Jared Irwin came from Ireland when twenty-one years old, and staid for 
a while in the city of Baltimore, Md., afterwards going to Kentucky, thence 
to Washington county, Pa., and finally locating in Hickory township, Law- 
rence county, in 1797-8, on the farm now owned by Isaac Reynolds. On 
that farm he built the first cabin, and to get help was obliged to go as far as 
Edenburg, in Mahoning township. In those days he also went to old Bea- 
vertown to mill. As was the case with the other settlers, he “ packed” all 
the salt he used from Erie, paying a round price for it. 

He made a clearing and set out an orchard, procuring the small trees 
somewhere in the neighborhood, possibly at the Tindall nursery ; and the or- 
chard must have been set out in the neighborhood of 1800. A few of the 
trees are yet standing. 

Mr. Irwin “ stood the draft” in 1813, but was not called upon to go out. 
In 1815 or ’16 he removed to the farm in Shenango township where his son, 
Edward Irwin, now lives, purchasing the land of Robert MeWilliams, it 
being a part of the tract originally settled by Robert Stewart. 


Mr. Irwin was married while living in Washington county, and his first 
child born after coming to Lawrence, was a son, John, sow deceased, whose 
birth occurred in 1802 or ’3. 
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' The farm now owned by Joseph P. McMillin is a part of lot number five, 
first Donation district—said lot being granted to Major Isaac Craig, Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1794, in consideratidh for his services in the United States army 
during the Revolution. Major Crgig’s patent is signed by Governor Mifflin. 
The major had previously owned a tract in the tenth Donation district, 
lying in the State of New York, but he released that to the State in order 
to get the tract in the first District, it being much nearer where he was then 
living (Pittsburgh). This tract was afterwards conveyed to Samuel McClure, 
who settled upon it some time between 1797 and 1800, probably. He made 
the first improvements on the place; the log-cabin built by him is now torn 
away. In October, 1803, McClure sold part’of thetract, and in April, 1822, 
Archibald Cubbison purchased a portion of it also. Mr. Cubbison built the 
second log-house, which is still yp a few rods south of Mr. McMillin’s 
brick dwelling. 

Cubbison’s house was built of hewed logs, and has one of the old-fashioned 
huge stone chimneys. Joseph P. McMillin bought the land of Cubbison 
in 1836, and has lived on the place since. 

Major Isaac Craig was a prominent character who figured in’ the early 
history of the region about the “Forks of the Ohio” (Pittsburgh), and his 
grandson, Isaac Craig, is yet living in Allegheny City. 

In the month of November, 1811, John Gibson came from McConnells- 
burg, now in Fulton county, Pa., and, together with a man named Sloan, 
purchased a two-hundred-acre tract of land, now partially owned by Mrs. 
Mary Myers. Mr. Gibson brought his wife and six children with him. 
Sloan never came to the county, and afterwards sold his share of the tract 
to Gibson and James McKee. Gibson was the first settler on the place, and 
became a prominent man, as have also members of his family, among them 
his son, R. M. Gibson. 

Joseph Baldwin was one of the early sbetlers and also became quite 
prominent. He was a school-teacher, and taught in the early schools in the 
township, and was also closely identified with matters afterwards pertaining 
to the organization and management of the Disciples Church, near Normal 
glen or “ Pumpkintown.” He served five years in the regular army; mar- 
ried a daughter of William Cairns, and lived to a good old age. Mrs. 
George F. Grigsby is his daughter. ; 

The farm now owned by R. M. Gibson was settled by Hugh Wilson, 
about 1815-16, and Mr. Gibson bought it of him afterwards, and married 
his daughter Eliza. Mr. Wilson first settled in what is now Scott town- 
ship, in 1806. (See history of Scott township). 

John Miller came in the neighborhood of 1800, and bought a large 
amount of land south of the present city limits of New Castle, along Big run. 
He had to cut a road through the timber to get his family to the place where 
they were to stop. He was of German descent, had a large family, and two 
of his children—a son and daughter—are yet living, having reached an ad- 
vanced age. Mr. Miller was killed by the fall of a tree, January 28th, 1813, 
the particulars being as follows: He, together with Seth Rigby, John White, 
William Parshall, Benjamin White, Abraham Perkins and others were at 
work cutting out aroad which Miller had been granted on his petition to the 
court. Mr. Miller had at one time been a hard drinker, but for several 
years previous to this date had been strictly temperate. 

On the above mentioned day, however, he had become intoxictted again, 
after his long abstinence, and was somewhat reckless. The choppers had 
got along as far as David White’s place, and that gentleman, who owned a 
distillery, came out and offered the men a quart of whisky to cut up some 
trees, which were already felled, into firewood. At the time the accident hap- 
pened, Seth Rigby, William Parshall and Benjamin White were chopping 
about eight rods away from Miller and the others, on some trees which were 
down, each taking a tree. Abraham ~Perkins, John White and Miller were 
cutting their tree, which the other three had left. As the tree was falling, 
Miller undertook to step out of danger, but stepped directly in the way. 
John White, seeing his danger, made an effort to seize him and pull him 
back, but missed him and caught his axe-helve, on which he gave a sudden 
jerk, and Miller, not having his sober legs on, fell, and the tree, striking him 
in the head, killed him instantly. In their horror at the accident, the men 
forgot entirely about the whisky, and never got it. The day was intensely 
cold. Mr. Miller was buried just in the rear of the present First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at New Castle. 

Seth Rigby, Sr., father of the gentleman mentioned in connection with 
the Miller disaster, came from Virginia in 1804, and leased the farm now 
owned by Mrs. Shields, which he occupied one year, and in 1805 rented a 
place of Dennis Kennedy, whose tract cornered on the southwest with the 
one which Mr. Rigby settled in 1806. Mr. Rigby was born in Chester 


"county, Pa, of Quaker parents—that is, his mother was a Quakeress—and 


Se 


afterwards went to Shenandoah county, Virginia, now in West Virginia. 
The Rigby boys were old enough to enter the army during the Revolution, 


‘but their Quaker extraction kept them out of it. Seth Rigby, Jr., now 


living on his father’s old place, at the age of nearly eighty-four years, says 
“the Quakers wont fight,” and that is the reason that neither his father nor 
uncles were out in the Revolutionary war. 

When the Rigbys came to Lawrence county the family consisted of Mr. 
Rigby, his wife and six children, and three children were born afterwards. 
Mr. Rigby first put up a log cabin on his place on the west side of Big run, 
near the stream, and set out an orchard, where some of the trees are yet 
standing. This not being a conyenient location for a dwelling, he removed 
it to the lower land on the east side of the creek, where it is still standing, 
and now occupied by the widow of his son, Eli Rigby. The Rigbys were 
the first settlers on the place. 

James Gaston came originally from New Jersey, and for a number of 
years lived in Washington county, Pa. There he raised a family, and in 
1805 brought them to Lawrence county and settled on the farm now 
partly owned by his grandson, James Gaston. He made his improve- 
ments in the Fall of 1805. This tract was called a two-hundred-and- 
fifty-acre tract, but overran about sixty-one acres. Hugh Gaston, a broth- 
er of James, had the tract on the east, and his deed called for vacant 
land on the west. John Butcher owned the tract on the west, and his deed 
called for vacant land on the east. These two vacancies made up the sixty- 
one acres, and had been purchased by Robert Sample, of Pittsburgh, James 
Gaston buying of him. Mr. Gaston brought two sons and four daughters 
with him. 

John Butcher settled the tract just west of Mr. Gaston in 1799-1800, 
and made some of the earliest improvements in the neighborhood. 

Hugh Gaston came to the county previous to 1800, and first took up his 
abode near the site of the town of Moravia, before the Indians who occu- 
pied the Jand in that vicinity had gone. About 1802-3 he came to Shenango 
township and located on the tract heretofore mentioned as lying next east of 
the one his brother James settled in 1805. Hugh, or “ Hughie” Gaston was 
a bachelor and a great hunter. It is said of him that he had two horses, 
two dogs and two guns, and the greater part of his time was spent in the 
chase. 

All the early settlers set out orchards as soon as they could get land ready 
to receive them, and in almost every locality numbers of the old trees are 
still alive, and if not flourishing like green bay trees, “they are, at least, : 
covering their old age with glory by continuing to bear.” Some of them have 
been grafted and bear improved varieties, while others have the same kind 
of fruit each year upon their branches, that was gathered by the pioneers - 
of the land. Could these old trees talk, they would unfold many pages of 
interesting and delightful history, of which it is now impossible to acquire 
a knowledge. 

The farm now owned by Robert McCandless was probably settled by 
William McCandless and the Jacksons. ‘These families are of Scotch-Irish 
descent, the original representatives of them in this country coming from 
Ireland. They were also related, and settled near each other. Their farms 
were along the fertile “Savannah Valley,” in the western portion of the 
township. 

Charles Lutton came originally from Ireland about 1799, and settled in 
the southern part of the township, on the farm now owned by Cornelius 
Lutton. Mr. Lutton’s son, William, came to the farm where his son, J. P. 
Lutton, now lives, about 1809-10, and lived till 1874, when he died at 
the age of eighty-eight years. He settled a two-hundred-acre tract. 

James Wilson came from Allegheny county, and is said to have located 
in New Castle previous to 1813, and gone out from there to Erie that year. 
About 1813 he removed to Shenango township, and improved a two-hundred- 
acre tract now partially owned by his sons, Albert and Ezra Wilson. When 
Mr. Wilson first came from Allegheny he had his wife and two (possibly 
three) children with him. His brother Henry came about the same time, 
and had a part of James Wilson’s farm. 

Jacob Book came from the eastern part of the State about 1799, and set- 
tled two hundred acres adjoining the Charles Lutton place. Lutton was an 
Trishman and Book a German, and what seldom occurs between members. of 
the Teutonic and Celtic races happened with these two families, viz.: inter- 
marriage. It is also related that the happy couple “lived together peace- 
fully.” Members of the Book and Lutton families are yet living in the 
township, and some of the former in Slippery Rock. 

James Warnock came at an early day from Ireland, and stopped in 
Washington county, afterwards removing to the neighborhood of Mount 
Jackson, North Beaver township, Lawrence county, some time previous to 
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‘the year of 1812. Hefinally removed to Shenango township, and purchased 
the farm now owned by Joseph Baldwin, near the present location of the 
“ Centre” United Presbyterian Church. One of Mr. Warnock’s daughters 
is the wife of Mr. Baldwin, and another the wife of J. P. Lutton. Mr. 
Warnock kept the first post-office in the township, known as the Che- 


nango post-office, and still in existence, with J. R. Sherrard as postmaster. 


He owned a five-hundred-acre tract in Shenango township. 

James McKee came from Ireland when twenty-two years of age, about 
1793, and some years afterwards bought a two-hundred-acre tract of land in 
Shenango township, of the executors of John Beard. The deed was made 
March 7, 1812, but it is likely that McKee was on the place a number of 
years before that. The place was originally patented to Hugh McClelland in 
1787, and deeded to Beard in 1798. Mr. McKee came to the neighborhood 
some time about 1800, and he probably made the first improvements on this 
place. He was married to Rachel Whann about 1805-6, and his first child, 
born a year or two after, died when he was but twelve years of age. His 
name was Samuel. The issue of this marriage was eleven children, five of 
whom are yet living (January, 1877). ° : 

John Manning came from Ireland, and, after living in Virginia, and in 
Washington county, Pa., finally came to Shenango township in 1805, and, 
together with Reuben Bell, located on a two-hundred-acre tract, now par- 
tially ewned by John Cook, at the time Messrs. Manning and Bell bought 
it. But one of the Bell family is left in the neighborhood, and he is a son, 
Jesse, now an old man. His father came about the same time with Mr. Man- 
ning, trom the eastern part of the State, and the old homestead is occupied 


by the son. The clearing which Manning made on the tract was about half: 


an acre in extent only, and a small cabin was erected in the midst of it. 

Samuel Baldwin came to the township in 1805, and settled the farm now 
owned by Nathaniel Hill, which then consisted of one hundred acres. Mr. 
Baldwin came with his wife, from Virginia, and made the first improvements 
on the place. Like his brother, Joseph Baldwin, who came afterwards, he 
taught school. He lived to a good old age. 

John A. Morrison came originally from York county, and located above 
Greenville, Mercer county. In 1835 he removed to what is now Lawrence 
county, and purchased some land near Miller’s mill of his brother, Abraham 
Morrison, living in. Johnstown, Pennsylvania. J. A. Morrison’s wife, for- 
merly Margaret McCartney, came to Meadville, Crawford county, Pa., in 
1798, with her grandmother and two uncles, her parents being dead. She was 
of “Scotch-Irish-American” descent; one of her parents being Scotch-Irish 
and the other American. 

The Harbisons, living northwest of ‘‘ Greenwood” Methodist Episcopal 
Church, are descendants of the celebrated Massy Harbison, who was captured 
by the Muncie and Seneca Indians, May 22, 1792, and escaped the third day 
after her captivity with her son, then but an infant. Her elder son was 
killed by the Indians under his mother’s eyes. This infant son afterwards came 
to Shenango township and served in the war of 1812. His father, John 
Harbison, settled in Allegheny county in 1795 or 1796. He came there from 
Armstrong county, where he lived in a small log-cabin near Freeport. He 
was wounded by the Indians in St. Clair’s defeat, in what is now Mercer 
county, Ohio, on the 4th of November, 1791, and was ordered to serve as a 
spy in March, 1792. Mrs. Harbison’s adventures during and immediately 
after her captivity are well known to every reader of border history, and it 
will be superfluous to give the story here. She was one of the model type of 
border women, and withstood trials which but few mothers could endure at 
the present day. 


__ Pbilip Houk and his brother came to the township early, and located on 
the farm where Benjamin Houk now lives. The Houk family has become 


numerous in the neighborhood, and most of them are reaping the fruits of 
their many years of labor in the income derived from the sale of the iron 
dre which is taken out of their farms. 

James Chambers came from Ireland some time previous to the year 1800, 
and brought with him his son, Alexander, at the time but nine years of age. 
Alexander Chambers afterwards removed to Mercer county, and in the year 
1800 settled a two-hundred-acre tract of land just north of the present bor- 
ough of New Wilmington. © For some time he lived in Mercer county, and 
finally came to Lawrence and purchased a place in Shenango township. 

SOLDIERS OF THE RevoLution.—John Butcher, who settled in the north- 
west corner of the township or in Taylor, possibly, was a veteran of the 
Revolution. 

William Tindall, mentioned as settling in the southwest part, enlisted for 
five years at the beginning of the Revolution, and was living at the time in 


the State of New Jersey. After his five years had expired he volunteered , 


for eighteen months longer, and after that employed his time with others in 


scouting against the tories. He served nearly the whole time the war lasted ; 
was in the battle of Monmouth, N. J., June 28, 1778, where Washington 
defeated the British forces under Sir Henry @linton, and the famous “ Captain 
Molly ” won her renown as an artillerist after the death of her husband, a 
gunner. . 

SoLprers oF 1812-15.—The list of men who served in the second war 


. with Great Britain is longer than that of Revolutionary heroes, and the 


following are enumerated : 

Two sons of William Tindall, William and Thomas, started for the seat 
of war, but Thomas nearly severed his foot with an axe while sharpening a 
stake to use in setting his tent, and was obliged to return. William went 
ahead and was at Black Rock. 

Seth Rigby, Jr., then a young man, went out in Captain Wilson Kildoo’s 
company. This company was raised in what was then Beaver county, and 
had members from many parts of the county—from near Mount Jackson, 
from Slippery Rock and other places now in Lawrence county, and some 
were from New Brighton, Beaver county. It was composed of drafted men, 
and went to Erie. 

William Lutton served in Captain James Stewart’s company, and was at 
Black Rock. 

James Warnock, at the time living near Mount Jackson, was out with 
Captain Wilson Kildoo’s company to Erie. 

James McKee was also out at Erie a short time. 

James Manning, whose father, John Manning, had settled in 1805, served 
at Erie. 

John Bell, whose father, Reuben Bell, settled in 1805, alongside of Mr. 
Manning, was also out at Erie. 

Samuel Baldwin, who settled in 1805, was out a short time, and probably 
went to Erie with the rest of the men from the neighborhood. 

Philip Houk and his brother were out. 

Alexander Chambers served in the war of 181 2, and was in a few engage- 
ments. He probably went to Fort Meigs, and served under General Har- 
rison. He was at the time he enlisted living in what is now Mercer county, 
just above New Wilmington, but afterwards removed to Shenango township, 
Lawrence county. 


For a list of the men who went out and fought for the Union in the war 
OF THE REBELLION, the reader is referred to the Roster which is given in 
another part of this volume. The men who took up arms against their 
treacherous brethren served in various regiments, but principally in the 
100th (Roundhead), commanded by Colonel Leasure, of New Castle. Six 
companies of this organization were from Lawrence county. Among the 
other regiments represented were the 134th, 76th, 78th, &c., and two com- 
panies of three-months men were recruited at New Castle nlsg: 


MANUFACTURES, 


Robert McWilliams built a log grist-mill on Big run, southeast of New 
Castle, about 1816, having one run of “country stone.” He some time after- 
wards built a frame mill at the same place, and added another run of stone. 
He also had a saw-mill, and did considerable business while his mills were 
in operation. They have long since been torn away, and nothing remains 
of them. 

About 1841-42 John Armstrong, Esq., erected a grist-mill in the north- 
east corner of the township, on Big run, where he had as fine a power as 
can be found on the stream. The mill was a frame building, and occupied 
the site of the present frame mill owned by David Fox and Joseph Frew. 
This mill has a large custom business. me oe 


John Miller, afterwards killed by the fall of a tree, built a grist-mill on 
Big run, a mile below New Castle, about 1811. It is said that his wife and 
daughters dug the race, which is still in use. This mill was built of logs, 
and stood till about 1828-30, when Mr. Miller’s son-in-law, William 
McMurray, tore it down, and in its place put up a frame structure, which 
was burned down in 1845. The present mill was built by James Bryson 
and John Stewart in 1849. Before the second mill was burned, Mr. MeMur- 
ray had sold the property to John Struthers, who owned it at the time it was 
burned. After this disaster Struthers became unable to make the remaining 
payments, and the property reverted to McMurray again, and he sold finally 
to Stewart and Bryson, who built the present mill. They in turn sold to 
Abraham Hartman, who operated it for a while and sold it to Henry 
Wolf. Mr. Wolf ran it till the Spring of 1873, when he sold out to John 
Sechler, who, in company with his son, is now running it. While Mr. 
rind el had the property, he built a saw-mill and a distillery, aie Ses 
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fell to pieces. The distillery was taken down, and the stone used to build 
a house for the miller, which is still standing. 

About 1837-8, McMurray put up a building intended for an oil-mill, but 
becoming somewhat embarrassed, sold it to Joseph Clifton, who built 
another dam, and converted the oil-mill into a woolen-factory, which he op- 
erated from 1844-5 till the Fall of 1870, when he took out the machinery 
and removed it to Weston, West Virginia. In the Summer of 1871 he sold 
the property to Berger and Hartman of New Castle. Of the factory there 
is nothing left but a few timbers, it having been torn away. The property 
is now owned by Mr. Wineshanks. The dam which Clifton built is yet 
standing, immediately under the bridge, just below Sechler’s mill. While 
Mr. Clifton had the woolen-mill, he attached a drill to his machinery, and 
bored for oil. He went down about four hundred feet, getting a fair show- 
ing of oil, and thought if he had gone down deeper he might have found it 
in paying quantities. The hole has been plugged by Mr. Wineshanks. 

Sechler & Son’s grist-mill has appliances for running either with steam or 
water-power, and does a large business. For a good draft and safety from 
fire, a large brick chimney is built from the ground, on the outside of the 
engine-house. 

Miller put up a saw-mill several years before he built his grist-mill, and, 
when he concluded to have a grist-mill attachment, he took as a partner a 
man named Ault. One run of “country stone” was.in some way attached 
to his saw-mill, and the grist and saw-mill were in the same building, with 
the water-wheel between the two apartments. A good bolting-cloth was 
used, and a great deal of grain ground, their work always giving satisfaction. 
Seth Rigby, Jr., worked in the mill for about a year, and says “it was a 
terrible mill, but it done a good deal of business!” Mr. Rigby was born 
July 7th, 1793, and is consequently nearly eighty-four years of age. 

Robert Patterson built a saw-mill at Big Run falls long enough ago to 
have become nearly decayed at present. These falls are just below the stone- 
arch bridge, where the Pittsburgh road crosses the run, and were originally 
twenty feet high. In order to cut a race for the saw-mill, the rock was 
blasted out for several feet, and the falls are not now as high. The scenery 
below them is wild and romantic. The tract of land on which they are situ- 
ated has always been known as the “ Falls Tract.” 

A distillery was built at Normal Glen by James Cubbison, and run until 
sometime subsequent to 1835. At that date it looked like quite an old 
building. Mr. Cubbison bought the land now owned by Joseph P. McMil- 
lin in 1822, and probably erected the distillery not long afterwards. 


NORMAL GLEN, 


Formerly called “ Pumpkintown,” takes its name from the fact that a select 
school was kept here by Joseph Baldwin about 1857-8, and about that time 
it received its present name. Alex. Allen has a broom-factory, and there 
are a few houses, and roads pointing in seven different directions, to consti- 
tute the “ village.” 

COAL, IRON AND LIMESTONE. 


The greater portion of the coal taken out of the township is mined in the 
southwest part, in “ Hog Hollow” and vicinity. It is the upper vein, of 
a fair quality, and averages about two feet in thickness. Coal was taken out 
in the neighborhood as early as 1846, and Zachariah Tindall opened a bank 
in 1850. It abounds on probably every farm in the neighborhood, and is 
easily worked. A vein of limestone from thirteen to eighteen feet in thick- 
ness crops out towards the summits of the hills. It is of'a blueish tint, lies in 
thin layers, and is fit only for burning—making a beautiful white lime. 

Iron-ore abounds in small quantities in the same neighborhood, but has 
never been worked. The principal ore-bank in the county is owned by 
Grannis, Houk & Co., and the ore was discovered in the Fall of 1870 by 
Samuel Foltz of New Castle, the first ore being taken out in September 
of that year. Mr. Foltz was at that time interested in the “ Lawrence Fur- 
nace,” in Slippery Rock township, and operated the ore-bank till August, 
1874, using the ore at his furnace. He also sold three thousand tons to Ed- 
ward Kay, of the Wampum furnace, during the last year. That furnace 
procured much of its ore at this bank until August, 1876. 

The ore in Western Pennsylvania is usually found next above the lime- 
stone, but in this case they dug and blasted through shale, sandstone and 
limestone for some twenty feet, and finally the limestone gradually merged 
into the ore, the Jast few inches of it being considerably impregnated with 
the iron. This was in the “ Big Bank.” 

Ore abounds in greater or less quantities in the entire neighborhood, and 
generally of a fine quality. A three-feet vein was opened in the Summer of 
1876, on the same farm with the “ Big Bank,” and it has also been found on 
the farm of J. R. Sherrard and other places, to some extent. A narrow- 
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gauge railway is in process of construction from Wampum to the ore-banks, 
Joseph and John K. Shinn, of New Castle, being proprietors. Some of the 
ore is shipped to Pittsburgh and some to New Castle, but it is sent princi- 
pally to Youngstown, Ohio. It averages about thirty-five per cent. of iron. 
The “ Big Bank” was at first supposed to be simply a “pocket” deposit, 
but at this date (January 10th, 1877), 28,000 tons have been taken out, and 
it now has the appearance of a regular vein, from sixteen to twenty-one 
feet in thickness, averaging about eighteen feet. Next to the Lake Superior 
ore this is said to be the finest in the country. 

In the “Big Bank” there are four grades of ore; first, at the top, three 
feet of “red keel;” then about three feet of “yellow keel;” then solid 
“striped ore” for about six feet; and, lastly, a “shell ore” for another six 
feet. The latter is easily taken out, and is very rich; the other grades, 
especially the “striped ore,” requires more or less blasting. Up to this time 
it has been taken out by “stripping,” but during the coming Summer—1877 
—it will be “ drifted.” 

The “ Big Bank” is probably richer than all the others in the neighbor- 
hood, yet they are extensively worked. There are four in operation alto- 


gether, owned by Wesley Houk, John Houk, Houk brothers, and Louis 


Zeigler. At present a great number of teams are engaged in hauling the ore. 


SCHOOLS. 


A school-house was built quite early in the north part of the township, 
near the Hickory township line, and a man named Supple was the first teacher. 
This was not one of the first schools, however. 

About 1810-12 a school-house was built of round logs on the place where 
Mrs. P. T. Hamilton now lives, and stood but a few rods north of her pres- 
ent residence. It was the first one in this part of the township. An English- 
man named Cornelius Stafford, who taught in nearly every township in the 
southeast’ part of the county, was the first teacher. He was a nervous,. 
quick-tempered man, and had the regular cockney use (or misuse) of the 
Jetter H. It is related of him that upon one occasion he was teaching a. 
little girl her letters, and she managed very well until it came to ‘ L.” 
After trying in vain to get her to remember and pronounce it, he finally 
lost his patience and broke out with the exclamation, “/ed/, hed/, you 
you! Take your seat!” This is merely given as a proof that the early 
teachers were not ail they should be, and but few things were necessary in 
order to become amply qualified for a “master.” In fact the main qualifi- 
cation of a school-teacher in those days was the ability to teach the Shorter 
Catechism ; with this he was considered eligible, even if his knowledge of the 
other branches usually taught in our present common-schools happened to 
be extremely limited. He must also be able and willing to use the rod un- 
sparingly, for, like Peter Jones in Eggleston’s “ Hoosier Schoolmaster,” the 
main idea was with the people ‘‘ xo whippin’, no larnin’, sez I.” The hickory 
rod used was generally about seven feet long, and the knots none too smooth. 
It was placed in a convenient position, ready to be caught up at a moment’s 
notice, and woe to the luckless wight who received a “ flogging” with it, for 
he was apt to remember it the-rest of his life. Luckily, those semi-barbarous 
customs have been laid aside. 

A school-house was built about the Winter of 1813, on the farm then 
owned by Robert Irwin, and at present by Jacob Lintze. The first teacher 
was John Gibson, who had settled near by. Mr. Gibson was one of 
the superior class of teachers, and under his tutorship a school always 


‘flourished finely. This was the only regular school-house built for a long 


time in this vicinity, and was a trifle different.in its construction from most 
of the school-houses of that day. It was built of round logs, and had a 
huge wooden chimney, plastered with clay, built in the center of the room, 
thus affording equal warmth all around, and being a fine place to warm by— 
convenient to all. The teacher was a privileged character, and instead of 
having a rough bench for a seat, like his pupils, had a piece of plank fixed 
up, while the rest sat on their slab-benches and meditated on the uncertainty 
of human affairs. 

A log cabin, originally built for a dwelling, stood on the John Martin 
farm, and in it James Leslie “kept school.” This was about 1810-11. 

For the chidren in the northwest and central western portions of the town- 
ship, the nearest school-house, in 1805, stood on the flat near Moravia, now in 
Taylor township. This house was also built for a dwelling by a man named 
Copper. James McCallaher taught the school in the Winter of 1805. 

A school-house was built of logs as early as 1806-7, on the farm where 
Henry Tindall now lives, and the first teacher was William Arnold. 

The number of schools in the township, at present, is eleven, with an aver- 
age attendance, in 1875, of three hundred and twen*v-s'x. The total number 
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of school children in the township for that year was five hundred and sixty- 
one, of whom three hundred and thirty were males and two hundred and 
thirty-one females. The buildings are all substantial and comfortable. 


CHURCHES. 


A Methodist Church (“Morris Chapel”) was built about 1870, in the 
northeast part of the township, on land originally owned by Andrew Guire, 
who settled it, and belonging to his wife and children when the church was 
built. They sold the lot for the church, and also the mill-site, where Fox & 
Frew’s mill now stands. For some time the congregation had no regular pas- 
tor, some of the members themselves occasionally occupying the pulpit. Revs. 
Patrick O’Connor, Dyrie, and J.C. Rhodes have been regular pastors, Mr. 
Rhodes having charge at present. The congregation is small,and the church, 
a frame building, is also of small dimensions. The congregation is one of the 
stations on Mr. Rhodes’ circuit. 

“Tae ConGREGATION or DiscrpLes aT Normat GLEy.*—As early as, 
A. D., 1833, Elder Sanders and Elder William Hayden, of Ohio, delivered 
a number of discourses in the country, about three miles to the southeast of 
New Castle. Several persons made a public profession of their faith in 
‘ Jesus the Christ, the Son of God,’ and were baptized (immersed), but there 
was no church until about the year 1844, when Elder John Applegate, of 
Ohio, organized one in that vicinity, more recently called Normal Glen. 
This organization was maintained until after the Christian chapel was built 
in New Castle, when Elder Joseph Baldwin and most of the members of the 
Normal Glen congregation united with the church in New Castle. 

“There was a chapel erected in about the year 1847, which is still used as a 
house of worship, various ministers of different denominations delivering 
discourses in it for the benefit of the people in that vicinity. There is also 
a Sunday-school taught in it. 

“The ministers serving the congregation of Disviples at Normal] Glen re- 
sided on the Western Reserve, in Ohio, among whom were Elders John Ap- 
plegate, Calvin Smith, Harvey Brocket, B. F. Perky and others.” 


Tue “Savannan” Mrrnopist Episcopat society was organized probably 
in the neighborhood of the year of 1820. Their first meetings were held at 
the house of Laban Joseph, who lived near where the present church stands. 
They also held meetings in the Austin school-house, which stood on the hill 
back of the present McCandless farm, on land now in Taylor township. After 
this they held them in the “ Savannah ” school-house, and finally, some time 
between 1853 and 1856, their present brick church was built, on land pur- 
chased from Robert McCandless. A cemetery is located just north of the 
church, but is used as a general burying place, and does not belong to the 
society. The name, “Savannah,” was given to the valley which extends for 
several miles north and south in the western part of the township, and near 
which the church is located. The school-house was named from it, also, by 
‘Thomas Berry, at one time County Superintendent of Schools. The present 
membership of Savannah church is from twenty-five to thirty. Its pastor, 
Rey. J. C. Rhodes, also has charge of the congregations at Croton, ‘‘ Morris 
Chapel,” in the northeast part of the township, and “Greenwood,” in the 
southeast part. 

“GreENWwooD” Meruopist EpiscopaL CaurcH was organized about 
1858. Meetings were held for a year or two in the Warnock school-house, and 
in 1860 their present frame church was built by A. P. Schaffer, on land do- 
nated to the society, for church and burial purposes, by William Harbison. 
In 1858 a Methodist class was organized, consisting of KE. J. Moore, and 
Eliza, his wife, and Mrs. W. C. Harbison. These people were from New 
Castle. Soon after the organization of the class a revival meeting was held, 
and some thirty or forty people joined the society. The revival was con- 
ducted by E. Bennett and Rev. S. K. Paden. Bennett at the time was an 
exhorter, but afterwards beame a licensed preacher. 

While the meetings were held at the school-house, Revs. S. K. Paden and 
Samuel Bentley preached, and during their time the church was built. Mr. 
Paden continued to preach for them a while, and a circuit was not long 
afterwards formed, including “Greenwood,” Croton, “Savannah,” Moravia 
and “Mt. Pleasant” church, on Snake run. The latter congregation has 
never had a church-building. 

The first presiding elder at Greenwood was Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Clark 
came next. 

The first regular pastor in the new church was Rev. John McCombs. 
After him came Revs, Z. W. Shadduck, Thompson, B. F. Marsteller, 
E. B. Bennett, J. H. Merchant, J. E. Johnson, Nathaniel Morris, J. M. 
Foster, Louis Wick, Patrick O’Connor, C. W. Darrow, and the present 


* Communicated. 


pastor, J. C. Rhodes. These men staid from one to three years each, three 
years being the longest term allowed. 

A Sabbath-school was organized in connection with the society at the 
school-house, before the church was built. Its first superintendent was E. J. 
Moore, who held the office till the church was built, when W. C. Harbison 
became superintendent. The office is at present held by Abraham Shaffer. 
Mr. Moore was also the first class-leader. The present membership of the 
Sabbath-school is from forty-five to fifty, and of the church about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. 


CEenTER UnrirED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH was organized from 1820 to 
1825, as a “Union” or Associate Reformed congregation. A petition was 
circulated for a “call” for a minister to come and “talk to them,” and a 
subscription raised to defray his expenses. 

Tent-meetings were first held in the grove where the present commodious 
brick church now stands, although this was before the society was organized. 
The church was organized as “Slippery Rock,” and afterwards changed to 
“Center.” 


Possibly different ministers preached to them occasionally for a while, 
but Rev. David Norwood was ordained and installed their first pastor 
April 5, 1826. His charge consisted of Slippery Rock (Center), Mount 
Jackson and Shenango, and he continued to preach to them until about the 
1st of October, 1833, when he resigned. 


Their second pastor was Rev. Mr. Ferguson, who came from Mercer. Rev. 
John Neel preached for them for twenty years; Rev. Samuel Patterson a 
year or two; Rev. Joseph Barclay five years. Rev. J. H. Peacock came 
about 1867 and staid until some time in 1874. Rey. John D. Glenn, the 
present pastor, took charge November 1, 1874, in connection with Wurtem- 
burg. The present membership of the church is something under two hun- 
dred, having been reduced in 1875 by a portion of the: members organizing 
“Oak Grove” church, in Slippery Rock township. Some of the original 
members of the Center (Slippery Rock) church, were John Alford and wife, 


James Frew and wife, William Aiken and wife, Hugh Smiley and wife, John 


Uouk and_wife, and others. 


Two or three years after the society held its first tent-meetings, it organ- 
ized and put up a frame church, which stood a few feet east of the present 
structure. Two acres of land for church and graveyard purposes had been 
given by James Warnock. The original membership was quite small. The 
present brick church was built a few years ago, and, after its completion, the 
old frame church was purchased by Wm, Houk, one of the members of the 
congregation, and removed to his farm. 

The church is located in the edge of the grove, and stands very near the 
east line of Shenango township. Under the charge of the Rev. J. D. Glenn, 
it is in a prosperous condition. 


THE NEW CASTLE POOR HOUSE 


Is located in this township, on land presented to the city for that purpose by 
Charles Phillips; the amount of land in the farm is about forty-four acres. 
A special Act of the Legislation, in the Winter of 1865-6, was passed for 
the establishment of a poor-house, and James B. McKee and William Lutton 
appointed commissioners to attend to the location and erection of buildings, 
&c. A vote was taken by the citizens of the county, and the institution voted 
against by all the townships except Pollock, now the eastern part of the city of 
New Castle. Thereupon Mr. Phillips made out his deed of the property to the 
city. The buildings were erected in the Summer of 1867, at a cost of between 
four and five thousand dollars. They are substantial frame structures. The 
entire cost of improvements made on the farm is in the neighborhood of ten 
thousand dollars. 

After the buildings were completed, the commissioners, on the 27th day of 
November, 1867, appointed Messrs. Archibald Cubbison, Robert Reynolds 
and George Pearson, poor directors, and they constituted the first board. 
Mr. Reynolds has especially stood by the institution in hours of need, and 
sustained it largely through his own efforts. 

The average number of inmates since the poor-farm was established has 
been about twelve. Many staid but a short time and went away. The 
present number of inmates (February 12, 1877) is ten. The buildings are 
located near the old Pittsburgh road, in Shenango township, about three 
miles southeast of the city of New Castle. The location is healthy and 
pleasant. The institution is sustained by a tax raised by the people of the 
city. 
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SLIPPERY ROCK TOWNSHIP. 


This is one of the original townships of the county before the erection of 
Lawrence, within the bounds of Beaver county. It is one of the larger di- 
visions of Lawrence county, and has an area of about eighteen thousand 
seven hundred acres. Its surface is much diversified, but for the most part 
is very hilly. Along Slippery Rock and Muddy creeks and the smaller trib- 
utaries of the former, there are many localities of nearly primitive wildness, 
almost bearing out the first impression, on seeing them, that the foot of man 
has ever held aloof from exploring their rocky gorges and gloomy dell. 
Almost the entire distance along Slippery Rock creek, from its entrance at 
the northeast part of the township to the spot where it crosses the 
southern line and enters Wayne, is one grand display of nature’s beau- 
ties, in which the artist has fairly surpassed herself, and left nothing un- 
finished in this sublime creation of her genius. The touches of a Master 
hand are seen on every jagged rock, on every precipice, and in every stream- 
let that trickles musically over their frowning ledges down into the dark 
vale beneath ; they are seen in the general arrangement of all the features 
of the landscape, viewed from any point whatever; and the delighted ob- 
server feasts his sight on scenes which are strange to many lands, and won- 
ders why it is that people must travel to distant lands for scenery which is 
equalled and even surpassed in the very neighborhood where they have spent 
the greater part of their lives. 

Perhaps the reason is that nothing is esteemed worth seeing which does 
not necessitate the expenditure of much time and means to investigate. In 
many parts of the United States, if a few romantic spots such as are found 
along Slippery Rock could be removed to them, nothing would delight the 
people who live there more, and yet here they are scarcely thought of. 

Slippery Rock creek affords excellent power, and the fact was not over- 
looked by settlers, for mills were erected on its banks at an early period, and 
many are yet in operation, though numbers have been abandoned, as with 
too many in one kind of business the profit to each was small. 

The soil of the township is generally well adapted to the growth of the 
various agricultural products. 

Coal, limestone and iron-ore abound, the former in immense quantities, 
and with both the mineral and agricultural resources it possesses, the town- 
ship may be ranked among the foremost in the county. 

The coal vein averages about thirty or thirty-two inches in thickness in 
the southern part of the township, and “is generally of a fine quality. 

During the Fall of 1876, Nesbit & Dimick, an oil firm, bored a test-well 
on the farm of Jacob Shaffer, and, having drilled twelve hundred feet, 
the drill became fast in the hole. It is necessary for them to go about two 
hundred feet deeper, according to the indications thus far, in order to reach 
the main oil-supply. The well is in what is known as “Cove Hollow.” 
These gentlemen put down a well in Wayne township in the Summer of 
1875, several hundred feet, but found no oil. They concluded, judging 
from the Butler county oil districts, that they were too far south, and 
consequently came to Slippery Rock township and began the well upon 
which they are now operating. It is possible they may meet with no better 
success here than in Wayne, although the showing is much better. They 
are also putting down a well in Perry township, near the wells, which are 
now being pumped with a fair-production, and consider their chances 
very good. They have gone down about six hundred feet at present (Feb- 
ruary, 1877). 

Manufacturing of different kinds has been carried on in the township to 
greater or less extent, several iron furnaces having been operated on native 
ores. 

In the southern part of the township are two “darksome dells,” called 
respectively “Hell’s (or Big) Hollow,” and “Cove Hollow.” In each of 
these hollows a small stream threads its way along, and in each the stream 
disappears through a hole in the rocky surface of the ground, and, after 
running under ground for some distance, re-appears below. “ Hell’s Hollow” 
was named by the early settlers, and is an extremely suggestive appellation, 
for a gloomier place can hardly be found. It is related that the origin of 
the name comes from the fact that a traveler in an early day became benighted 
and passed the night in the hollow. When asked the next day where he had 
slept, answered that he “didn’t know, unless it was in hell!” ‘‘Cove Hol- 
low” derives its name from a “cove” or recess formed by an overhanging 
rock somewhere within it. 

The greater portion of the land in Slippery Rock township is in the first 
Donation district. A portion in the southern part is in the “ Chew district.” 
Benjamin Chew was a resident of Philadelphia, and had several thousand 
acres of land in the southern part of what is now “Lawrence county, and 


settlers were entitled to half a tract (tracts included four hundred acres) for 
settling. After Mr. Chew died, his son, Benjamin Chew, Jr., attended to the 
business. He laid out the village of Chewton, in Wayne township. 

The township contains the village of Princeton and Rose Point, or “Stone- 
town,” both situated in old settled districts, and averaging well with the 
other villages of their size in the county. 

. On the east side of Slippery Rock creek, and a short distance south of 
Rockville or “ Pumpkintown,” (in Scott township), is a small store, started 
by M. Hoover about 1872-3, and still kept by him. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Mathew Young came from Ireland and settled in the township about the 
Spring of 1818, on the farm now owned by Robert Young*. He had first 
stopped near Noblestown, Allegheny county, and was married there. He 
afterwards removed to a place in Beaver county, near the present village of 
Enon Valley. He came from Ireland about 1797-8. 

Robert and John Burnside came from Ireland in 1817. Robert settled 
the place where Samuel Burnside now lives, and made the first improve- 
ments upon it. John Burnside was the first settler on the place now owned 
by John Fox. Mr. Fox has owned it since about 1836. 

Peter Fox came from Westmoreland county, Pa., in 1809, and settled on 
the east side of Slippery Rock creek, on the farm now owned by Thomas I. 
Kelty, Jr. There were then four children in the family—three boys and 
one girl. Mr. Fox was crippled badly with the rheumatism when the war 
of 1812 broke out, and consequently was unable to go. But he let John 
Boston have his rifle to take along. Mr. Fox afterwards purchased a farm 
in the north part of the township. Seven children were born in the family 
after the settlement, making eleven in all. Seven of them are now living. 
Peter Fox built a grist-mill early, some distance below the present McCon- 
nell mill, on the Slippery Rock. This was the first mill in the neighbor- 
hood. 

A grist-mill was built by Jacob and John Fox, on Slippery Rock creek, 
about 1828. It was a frame building, containing one run of stone. This 
mill was purchased by Enoch Dean, who tore it down, and, about 1830, 
built the one now standing. The present mill contains four run of stone, 
and does a large custom business. Jacob and John Fox built a log-dam, 
sheeted with plank and split timber. It was removed, and a stone-dam put 
in by Hosea Kennedy. That was washed away, and the stone-dam now 
standing put in by the same man. Andrew Fox owned the mill a short 
time, just previous to the rebellion. He sold it to Hosea Kennedy, the pres- 
ent proprietor. 

Andrew Standley came from New Jersey in 1815, and located first in New 
Castle. He built a house in that place, and lived there a number of years. 
He finally purchased a farm in Slippery Rock township, and moved to it. 
The same farm is now owned by James Roberts. Mr. Standley was a car- 
penter, and had a shop while living in New Castle. He was twenty-one 
years old when he located in New Castle, and removed to the farm about 
1826-27. 

Jacob Heckathorn, originally from Germany, settled first in Beaver county, 
and, in 1807, came to Slippery Rock township, Lawrence county, and settled 
on the farm now owned by John Searing. Mr. Heckathorn made a clearing, 
built a cabin, &c., being the first improvements on the place. 

James Taylor settled early on the farm now owned by Orville Jackson. 
William Hogue lived on the place after Taylor left it. 

Miller Kennedy came originally from Emmettsburg, Frederick county, 
Maryland, and, about 1808, settled near the site of the present village of 
Princeton. A part of the farm is now owned by his son, William Kennedy. 
Mr. Kennedy settled one hundred acres, purchasing it from James Mower, 
who lived near the mouth of Beaver river. He came out in the Spring of 
the year, and, after making the improvements on the place, he, in the Fall, 
put in a small piece of wheat. Mr. Kennedy brought six children with him, 
all born in Westmoreland county, where he had located after he had left 
Maryland. Four children were born after they came to Lawrence county, 
the first one being a daughter, Nancy. Four of the children are now living 
—Henry, William, Jane and Nancy. 

After Mr. Kennedy settled near Princeton, he purchased two additional 
farms, one of them that on which his son Henry now lives, north of Rose 
Point. Henry Kennedy was the first settler in this place, as late as 1824. 

Samuel Stickle came from Westmoreland county, Pa., about 1803, and 
located on the farm now owned by James P. Aiken and Samuel Stickle, Jr. 
The family stopped one night before they reached their new home on the 


* Another authority says on the farm now owned hy David Heckathorn. 
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bank of the run which empties into Slippery Rock creek, just below the 
village of Rose Point. 

George, James and Margaret Kildoo settled in the township about 1802. 
James and Margaret were children, and George was twenty or twenty- -five 
years old. Their father had died before they came out, and they came alone 
into the wilderness. George went back after provisions, or some other neces- 
saries, and left the younger ones alone for six weeks. Every night the 
wolves came snarling around the cabin, and it was no pleasant situation to 
be in. 

George Fisher came about 1801-2, and settled where Jacob Fisher now 
lives. After George Fisher died, his son Henry purchased the interest of 
the rest of the heirs. Henry Fisher died in the Fall of 1875, and his son 
Jacob now occupies the place. 

John Motherlin came about 1800, and located first where E. M. McMillin 
now lives, northeast of Princeton. Motherlin was from Chester county, Pa. 
He afterwards went to Canada, where he died. His family, after his death 
settled the farm now owned by Alexander Frew, near Princeton. 

About 1770-71 John Frew was brought from Ireland by his parents. He 
was but eighteen months old at the time. His parents first settled in the 
State of Maryland, and afterwards removed to Westmoreland county, Pa. 

About 1794-5, John Frew started for what is now Lawrence county, and on 
the way met a man who had been out and made improvements on a four- 
hundred-acre tract of land in the Chew district. He was open to a bargain, 
and Mr, Frew purchased his claim for a trifle, and came on and found the 
place corresponding with the description given him by the man from whom 
he bought it. A small cabin had been built on the tract, and a clearing 
made. A portion of the old farm is now owned by Murray Frew, and is 
located in the southern part of the township. 

The next year after he purchased the farm, Mr, Frew brought the whole 
family to it from Westmoreland county, and made a permanent settlement. 

In-the- Winter-of1800 or 1801, Mr. Frew made a trip to the Ligonier 
Valley, Westmoreland county, and when he returned he brought a wife with 
him. Her maiden name was Margaret Hammill. In the latter part of 
1801 (November 18), their son, Alexander Frew, _was born, and is now 
living near the village of Princeton. 

Mr. Frew raised grain the same year the family came out, and a year or 
two afterwards set out an orchard, of which some of the trees are still 
standing. - 

John Frew was the first one of the family married after they came to Law- 
rence county, and Alexander Frew was one of the first. white children born 
in the township. 

Game was in those times exceedingly plenty, and Mr, Frew spent much of 
his time in hunting deer, wild turkies, &c., and occasionally a bear dropped 
before his unerring rifle. 


In those days there were still considerable numbers of Indians in the 
county, and a favorite camping spot with them was on the east side of Slip- 
pery Rock creek, at the mouth of Muddy creek, which is a large stream 
entering from Butler county, a mile east of its junction with Slippery Rock. 
The Indians, after “Mad Anthony’s”’ terrible scourging in 1794, were gener- 
ally peaceable in Pennsylvania, and although the knowledge of their past 
deeds created many an involuntary shudder among the settlefs, yet they 
were possessed of little fear of them. 


Nathan Hazen came from the valley of the Conoquenessing, in Beaver 
county, Pa., about 1810-11, and bought a two-hundred-acre tract of land 
where his son, Levi Hazen, now lives. He was born in New Jersey, and 
came from there when young. He was drafted to go to Erie during the war 
of 1812, but as his wife and small children depended solely on. him for sup- 
port, he procured a substitute. 


The farm now owned by J. W. Boak was patented to the widow of Abra- 
ham Morris, in trust for her children. Her husband- was a private in the 
Revolutionary army. On the 27th of September, 1815, the land was con- 
veyed to William Wigton, who was the first settler on the place. He owned 
it until 1831, when he sold it to George Magee. Wigton’s house stood west 
of where Mr. Boak now lives, in the orchard now standing, which was prob- 
ably set out by Magee. The original tract was lot number eighty-nine in 
the first district of Donation lands. 

Charles Boak settled about 1815, on the farm now owned by his son, 
Aaron Boak. He came from Ireland in the year 1800, and at first stopped 
in Lancaster county, Pa. He was the first settler on the tract he located 
apon in this township, and purchased one hundred and fifteen acres. He 
moved from Lancaster county to Dauphin, thence to Beaver, and finally 
to Lawrence. He was married in Rochester, Beaver county. 


John Shaw came from Washington county, Pa., in the Fall of 1800, and 
settled on the farm now owned by Jacob McCracken, just across the line in 
Scott township. A man named Hugh Woods had taken up the land, 
and made a clearing and built a small cabin upon it. Mr. Shaw made 
a larger clearing and put in some wheat. He then went back to Wash- 
ington county and brought his family out with him, in the Spring of 
1801. Mr. Shaw had three children at the time, the youngest, George, now 
living near “ Hermon Church,” in Slippery Rock township, being then but 
an infant, having been born in the early part of the year 1800. The tract 
on which Mr. Shaw settled was “ vacant land,” lying just north of the first 
Donation district. 

James Mullen settled the tract now owned by his son, James Mullen, Jr., 
in the year 1800. He was from Washington county, Pa., where he lived in 
the same neighborhood with John Shaw. Mr. Mullen and Mr. Shaw settled 
a two-hundred-acre tract between them. Mr. Mullen leased his part for a 
while to a man named Joseph Buck or Buckmaster, who, with his brother 
Joshua, had been in the neighborhood since an early period. 

Edward McMillin located on the farm now owned by Archibald MeMil- 
lin, in 1822. He was a native of York county, Pa. His parents moved 
from there to Mifflin county, thence to Westmoreland, coming to the latter 
county in 1818. There they lived until 1822, when they removed to 
what is now Lawrence county. The farm on which J. A. McMillin now 
lives is owned by Archibald McMillin, and is the one mentioned. The first 
improvements were made upon it by Archibald Lamont, in the year 1818. 
From him Mr. McMillin purchased the place. 

The farm now owned and occupied by Archibald McMillin was originally 
settled in the year 1826, by John Allen, whose father (John Allen, Sr.,) 
served in the Revolutionary war, and died before the title was perfected, 
His son John inherited the property. 

The farm now owned by Abraham Shaffer was originally settled by Jacob 


‘Shaffer, about 1809-10. The tract originally contained two hundred acres, 


and is lot number ninety-eight of the first Donation district. It is about 
one-and-a-half miles south of the village of Princeton. 

Mr. Shaffer settled the east one hundred acres of the tract, and Miller 
Kennedy the west hundred. Kennedy came about 1808. 

Jacob Shaffer was a native of Adams county, Pa., his old home being just 
across the line from Emmettsburg, Frederick county, Maryland. When he 
came to Lawrence (then Beaver) county, he had a family of six children. 
Four were born after he settled, and of the ten, seven are now living—one 
son, Abraham, on the old homestead, and another, Matthias, in Lackawan- 
nock township, Mercer county. A grandson, Abraham Shaffer, Jr., lives 
near “Greenwood” Methodist Episcopal Church, in Shenango township, 
where he has a wagon shop. 

The tract upon which Messrs. Shaffer and Kennedy settled is finely 
located, and, though considerably rolling, is not so broken and hilly as the 
lands in close proximity, near the “ big hollow.” 

The farm now owned by Charles Dombaugh was originally settled by a 
German named George Herbst. Mr. Herbst was born in Westmoreland 
county, Pa., his parents having come from Germany. He settled the Dom- 
baugh farm about 1804-5. 

Bears were extremely plenty in his neighborhood. When he was away to 
mill his wife was left alone in her home, and used to be severely frightened 
by the bears coming to the house and gathering around the outside of 
the chimney, which was low and old-fashioned. They probably came 
close in order to partake of the warmth which the chimney afforded, but, 
as Mrs. Herbst wisely remained in the house instead of going out to investi- 
gate matters, the truth must ever remain unknown. 

The timid ladies of the present generation could scarcely be relied on in 
such emergencies, which required the full use of all the wits the women in 
those days possessed. It was no novel sight to step out of doors and see a 
shaggy black bear prowling around after a pig or a sheep, and more danger- 
ous animals than even the bear were abundant. The fierce gray wolf was a 
frequent visitor, and the savage wild cat and terrible panther occasionally 


gave the frightened settlers a peep at their strong limbs and tawny bodies. 


The American panther is as much to be dreaded as the royal Bengal tiger— 


“the man-eater of the jungle,”—and woe to any unlucky person who was 


overtaken unarmed in the forest by the screeching “painter.” Dr.- Allen 
Nesbit, of Mount Jackson, North Beaver township, tells of being chased by 
a panther when a boy, and says he was “scared almost to death.” 

The animal, once seen, can never be mistaken for any other. 

Adventures might be related sufficient to fill a large volume, for not a 
man who came at an early date to this country lived here long with- 
out having a greater or less number of them. The hunter’s dog. was 
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then an indispensable companion, and those the settlers possessed were usu- 
ally of a strong, fierce, courageous breed, calculated to aid their masters in 
their way through the literal “battle in the wilderness.” 

The number of wild beasts diminished rapidly after the country had been 
settled a few years; the bears changed their abode to some less thickly-popu- 
lated region among the mountains; the panthers and wolves and wildcats 
suddenly disappeared; the deer became thinned down to a very small pro- 
portion of their original number, and it is now twenty or thirty years since 
the last noble buck or timid doe was seen. There are left the smaller varie- 
ties of game—the rabbit, squirrel, partridge, &c., but even they are becom- 
ing extremely scarce, and to such an extent has the timber been cut away 
that the wonder is there is any game left at all. Yet Slippery Rock town- 
ship possesses a much larger acreage of timber than many of the townships 
in the county. 

Solomon Fisher, whose father, George Fisher, settled below Rose Point, 
came to the farm adjoining the one now owned by Thomos J. Kelty, Jr., 
about 1816. His brother, John Fisher, was the only one of the family old 
enough to be drafted during the war of 1812, and was the only one who 
went out. 

Johnson Knight came to Philadelphia about 1815-16, from the State of 
Maine. In 1818 he came to the farm now owned by a Mr. McDaniel, just 
in the edge of Butler county. A portion of the original tract was in Law- 
rence county. Mr. Knight was the first settler on the place, and made the 
first improvements. He purchased a mill-site on Slippery Rock creek from 
Thomas Wilson, who lived on the west side of the stream, and in 1824-5 or 
soon after built a grist-mill, a saw-mill, a woolen factory, or, rather, a card- 
ing-mill and an oil-mill. He also built the first dam across the creek at the 
place, and afterwards built another one, farther down the stream. In 1874 
the second dam was washed away. The present dam, at the McConnell mill, 
is twelve and a-half feet high. In the carding-mill Mr. Knight had three 
sets of machinery, the “ picker,’ “breaker” and “finisher.” He never 
did any spinning. The wool was brought in by the neighbors, who would 
take it after it was carded, and make it up themselves. These mills were 
all frame structures. In the grist-mill he at first placed two runs of' stone, 
and afterwards added a third. He built a second grist-mill, farther down 
the stream. None of the old Knight mills are now standing. 

Thomas J. Kelty came originally from Ireland, and, about 1824, located 
on the farm now owned by his grandson, Thomas J. Kelty, Jr. The tract 
had been settled by Peter Fox, in 1809. Fox settled on the west side of it, 
but on the present Kelty farm he had made a clearing and planted an or- 
chard. 

Arthur and Samuel Kelty built a grist-mill on Slippery Rock creek, above 
the present McConnell mill, in 1835. It was a frame-mill, and was after- 
wards burned down. A second mill was built on the spot, and is still stand- 
ing. The Keltys may have had a saw-mill also. The present saw-mill was 
built by James Allen, about 1854. 

Daniel Kennedy built a grist-mill about 1852 on the same foundation on 
which the present mill stands owned by McConnell, Wilson & Co. It was 
burned down in November, 1868, (possibly 1867), and the present mill put 
up two years afterwards. The old mill had four run of stone, was four-and- 
a-half stories high, including the basement—one story higher than the pres- 
ent mill. It had a large business. 

The second mill was built by Mr. Kennedy, and the property was pur- 
chased, after his death, by Messrs. Mehard, Oliver & Graham. In May, 
1875, the present firm of McConnell, Wilson & Co. came into possession. 
This mill, as was the old one, is a frame structure, with a stone foundation 
and basement. 

Thomas Kildoo settled previous to 1800, on the farm now owned by Mrs. 
T. J. Ramsey. He was from Washington county, Pa. 

Phillip Young settled in 1807 on the farm still owned by the family. He 
came from Maryland with his wife and three children, and settled on a two- 
hundred-acre tract of Donation land, afterwards selling all but one hundred 
acres. The tract overran some thirteen acres. Mr. Young was the first 
settler on the place, and made the first improvements. 

In the same neighborhood with the Youngs, five other families had settled 
between 1803 and 1806. These were George Fisher,* Samuel Stickle, 
George Herbst, Michael Saddler and Michael Saddler, Jr. 

The number of voters in Slippery Rock township is something over four 
hundred, making a population of about twenty-five hundred. The improve- 
ments are generally excellent throughout the township. 

The Lawrence furnace was built about 1865-66 by Emery, Culbertson & 
Brackenridge. These parties carried it on for some time, and finally disposed 


* According to other authority, Fisher came about 1801-2. 
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of it to Kennedy, Campbell & Co. Both these firms broke up, ‘and the 
furnace was secured by Messrs. Foltz & Jordan, to whom it still belongs. 
The furnace has not been in blast since some time during 1875. The ore 
used was taken out in the neighborhood, and was of the quality known as 
“red ore.” Most of it came from the ore-banks of the Houk Brothers, in She- 
nango township. The limestone used in the furnace was taken out close by. 
It is thin and brittle, and makes good lime. In color it is blueish gray. The 
coal used was also taken from the hill near by. The furnace is at the head 
of “ Hell’s Hollow.” Ten to twelve men were employed about it while in 
operation, besides those engaged in hauling ore, &c. The fuel used was 
principally charcoal. While Messrs. Foltz & Jordan operated the furnace, 
they ran one blast with coke, which they procured at the coal-bank owned 
by Robert Francis, on the east side of Slippery Rock creek. ‘The furnace 
is located about two miles south of Princeton village. 


MILITARY. 


Some of the settlers of the township were descendants of Revolutionary 
soldiers, but we have found no record of a hero of that war settling in the 
township. 

In the war of 1812, Slippery Rock was well represented. 

Wilson Kildoo commanded a company which was raised in the vicinity, 
and took it to Erie. Captain Kildoo was a son of Thomas Kildoo, who 
came to the township previous to the year 1800. 

Jacob Shaffer served in Captain William Morton’s company, which went 
to Erie, Black Rock, &e. 

James Mullen and John Fisher were also out. 

James Kildoo was out four or five weeks at Erie. 

John Frew served as orderly sergeant. 

John Boston went, and carried a rifle belonging to Peter Fox, Mr. Fox 
being so crippled with the rheumatism that he could not go himself. 

Among the organizations afterwards in the township was a rifle com- 
pany called the “Donation Guards,” organized at Princeton about 1842 
—43. James Leslie, a blacksmith, now deceased, was the first captain of 
this company, and James Moore the second. James Gaston was one of the 
lieutenants. Captain Moore entered the United States service on the break- 
ing out of the Southern rebellion, and for acts of distinguished bravery at 
Fort Donelson, Tennessee, in the month of February, 1862, he was pro- 
moted to Provost Marshal. The uniform of the “ Donation Guards” was 
black coat, white pants, green leggings with red stripe, red sash, shoulder- 
straps bound with red braid, black hat with white cord and red plume. 
They were armed with common rifles. 

A rifle company called the “ Princeton Guards” was organized about 
1845, with John Randolph as captain and George Eckles first lieutenant. 
This company served several years. Its uniform was a blue coat, with white 
pants, red sash, hat with red cord and tassel. Were armed with common 
rifles. Captain Randolph had been a volunteer officer in a company at Por- 
tersville, Butler county, for eleven years. It was originally a company which 
went to Black Rock during the war of 1812, and the organization was kept 
up afterwards, being a part of the “ Jackson Battalion,” which mustered at 
Harmony, Butler county. 

Sometime before the rebellion, a company of infantry, called the “ Ring- 
gold Guards,” was organized by men from New Castle, Princeton and Por- 
tertown, with William Hall as captain. 

Captain Kline and Dr. Randolph raised a small company just before the 
war, which, when the war broke out, consolidated with another company at 
Eastbrook, in Hickory township, and went out as Conipany F of the One 
Hundreth (Roundhead) Regiment, commanded by Colonel Daniel Leasnre, 
of New Castle. 


VILLAGE OF ROSE POINT OR STONERTOWN. 


The first settler where this village now stands was Abraham Wigle, who 
came from Westmoreland county, Pa., with Samuel Stickle. He had been 
an apprentice to Mr. Stickle, who was a gunsmith, and, about 1803, came 
with the latter to the township and finished his apprenticeship, after which 
he went to Pittsburgh, and, while there, purchased the farm on a part of 
which the village stands, the balance now being owned by Richard Johnson. 
To this farm Mr. Wigle came in 1804-5. About 1825-6, or possibly sooner, 
he built a grist-mill and a saw-mill on the run just southwest of where the 
village now stands, near the place where the road crosses the stream. This 
was the first mill near the place, and was washed away by high water some 
time afterwards. 

About 1850, John Stoner purchased the land on which the village stands, 
and a small cluster of houses was.soon built, and the place took the name of 
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Stonertown, from Mr. Stoner. The post-office is called Rose Point, and was 
established about 1855-58, the first postmaster being Joseph Aiken. 

About 1848-50, a man named McMaster built a carding-machine and a 
grist-mill on the ereek. Neither is now in use. 


A man named Edgar had probably the first store in the place, and Jessie 


and Samuel Jones built one afterwards. Joseph Aiken also carried on the 
business. There are now two stores in the village, one owned by Hiram 
Kildoo, and the other by T. A. Humphrey. 

The first blacksmith-shop was owned by John Chesney. At present there 
are two, owned by James Annable and Abraham Fox. 

There are also two shoe-shops, owned by James Adams and Frederick 
Weir. The first one in the place was probably kept by John Smith. 

James Johnson has a hotel, opened in the Fall of 1876. 

A wagon-shop was built by Jackson about 1873-4, and carried on 
for ashort time. Jackson afterwards moved away. 

The Catholics have a frame church southwest of the town, erected in the 
Fall of 1874. Rev. Father W. F. Hayes, of New Castle, is pastor. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church was organized in May, 1834, through 
the efforts of Matthew Stewart, Thomas Speer, Thomas Wilson and John 
Love. Mr. Stewart is still living. 

A frame church was built in 1833-34, and used till 1871, when it was 
abandoned, and the neat and substantial brick edifice erected, now standing. 

A Sabbath-school has, within a few years, been organized. 

The first pastor of this congregation was probably Rev. James Blackwood, 
who preached in all the Reformed Presbyterian churches throughout this 
section of the State, getting around to each at long intervals. His succes- 
sors as regular pastors have been Revs. Thomas Hanney and J.C. Smith. 

Rev. Andrew Black preached as a missionary previous to 1833. Mr. 
Blackwood was pastor for seventeen years. He preached in Lawrence, 
Mercer, Beaver and Butler counties. He died in 1851. From what was his 
original congregation five separate congregations have been formed. 

Rev. Thomas Hanney was installed pastor, November 17, 1852, and served 
nine years, until October, 1861. 

Rev. J. C. Smith entered the ministry here. He was ordained and in- 
stalled in New Castle (which was then a part of the congregation), in 
January, 1863. At first he had seven appointments, but now has only two 
—Rose Point (Slippery Rock) and Portersville (Butler county). When he 
took charge the entire membership was about one hundred and thirty. The 
congregation numbers at present, including both places, about one hundred 
members. During Dr. Black’s* term of service the Wrights and others were 
among thie leading men of the congregation. 

The school-house in the village was built about 1860-62. 

The Willie Roy furnace was built by Stewart & Foltz, about 1854. The 
“‘red ore” was used and was procured close by, as was also the limestone and 
coal. These men sold it to Smith & Collins, who leased it afterwards to 
Martin Wilson. It now belongs to the Philadelphia Oil Company—Smith 
& Collins—and is lying idle, having been out of blast a number of years. 

Hope furnace was built by Emery & Culbertson, who had a furnace also 
in the southern part of Plain Grove township, at “Georgetown.” The lime- 
stone used is found in abundance along the creek. Though unfit for build- 
ing purposes it burns freely, making a beautiful white lime. Hope furnace 
finally became the property of the Brown Brothers, of Pittsburgh, to whom 
it at present belongs. 


‘The VILLAGE or STONERTOWN is located on a high hill, several hundred 
feet above the waters of the Slippery Rock, the situation being most pictur- 
esque and beautiful. It contains from seventy-five to one hundred inhabi- 
tants, and is growing. 


VILLAGE OF PRINCETON. 


This town was laid out by John Randolph, who came to the place in 
March, 1841, and laid out the town some time during the Summer. He 
named it from Princeton, New Jersey, which was his father’s native place. 

Mr. Randolph and David Fetter built each a house the same year, and 
Mr. Fetter opened a shoe shop. ‘This was the house now occuped by Abra- 
ham McCurdy. 

John Eckles bought Fetter out, and put in a small store, the first one in 
the village. Mr. Randolph purchased the store, and carried on the business 
for six years, when he sold to James Sharp, who in turn sold to James Frew. 

While Sharp was running his store, Anthony Henderson also started one 
in another building. Mr. Henderson sold out his goods, and Samuel C. 
Stewart put a stock in the same building, and kept store for a few years. 


* Possibly this should be Blackwood. 


Charles Johnston opened a stock of goods in the Frew building, which was 
burned down after he had occupied it two years. 

In the meantime John Randolph had purchased the Henderson store, 
which he rented to Johnston after the fire. A year or two afterwards Mr. 
Randolph bought out Johnston, and soon sold to W. Gibson. Gibson 
sold to William Frew, who took in James Gardner as a partner, and 
finally sold to him. Gardner sold to Joseph and Albert Frew; they sold 
to William Frew, and the store is now carried on by William and Joseph 


Frew. It is the only one in the place. 


A postal-route was established some time between 1842 and 1845, between 
New Castle and Butler, through Princeton, and afterwards through Rose Point. 
A. post-office was established at Princeton a year after the route was estab- 
lished. The first postmaster was Alexander Aiken. Since his time the 
office has been filled by John Randolph (who held five years), James 
Frew, Abraham McCurdy, Charles Johnston, Abraham McCurdy and E. L. 
Hoon, the present incumbent. 

Elisha Moore had the first blacksmith shop; J. B. White the second. 
Robert Manning worked with Mr. White, and is still running the shop. 
Another shop was opened by a German in the Fall of 1876. 

John Randolph opened the first harness shop in 1848; David Connor 
worked in it. James B. Shaffer bad the next one, Sylvester Johnston the 
next, and Samuel Mersheimer the next—the latter still at. work. 

David Fetter opened the first shoe shop in 1841. Next came Sebastian 
Mersheimer ; then Abraham McCurdy, Jr., Milton Walton, John Whitling, 
and William Ballard—the latter still at the place, and working part of the 
time at Mount Jackson. 

A two-story brick school-house was built in the Fall and Winter of 1876. 

About 1848 or ’49 Jesse B. Rutter opened a tavern, which was the only 
one ever opened in the place. He kept it about a year. 

John Wigle has a wagon shop, which is the first and only one in town. 

The first physician was Clement C. Pearson, followed by James W. Eckles, 
William J. Randolph (now of Kansas), Thomas Rhodes, A. M. Cowden, 
Montgomery Lienville (now of New Castle) and Dr. John C. McKee. 

MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH.—In the Fall of 1868 the “ Her- 
mon” Reformed Presbyterian Church, north of Princeton, was divided, and 
a part of the old congregation organized a Presbyterian congregation, and 
held meetings for one Summer in the Shaw school-house. They also built a 
temporary structure, which they called the “Tabernacle,” and used it for two 
years. In 1870, a frame church was built in Princeton. Rey. Robert 
McMillan, who had been pastor of the Reform Presbyterian Church for a 
number of years, was the first pastor of the “Memorial” congregation, 
and preached for them until June, 1875, when he was obliged to cease his 
labors on account of failing health. He went to the Rocky Mountain region 
to recruit, but was so worn out that the charge operated disastrously, and he 
was brought back as far as Cincinnati, Ohio, where he died among his rel- 
atives. 

Rev. Alvin M. Reed, the present pastor, was ordained and installed in 
June, 1876. 

The present congregation finally purchased the old “ Hermon ” church, and 
now hold meetings there, and at Princeton also, Mr. Reed dividing his time 
between the two places, one-half te each. 

The Reformed Presbyterians, for a time after the division, used the old 


church, but finally built the present one on land taken from the farm occu- 
pied by E. M. McMillan. 


SCHOOLS OF THE TOWNSHIP. 


A school-house was built on the Fox farm, in the northern part of the 
township, about 1828-30, and was one of the first in the neighborhood. 
The land on which it stood was afterwards owned by James Forbes. 

A school-house was built in 1810-12 on the farm where Phillip Young 
lived, and stood near his house. It was of round logs, and was one of the 
primitive kind, called “log-cabin” school-houses. The first teacher was 
Cornelius William Stafford, an Englishman, who is mentioned as having 
taught in the schools of several other townships of the county. The Young 
school-house was the first in that part of the township, 

Another school-house of the same pattern was built about three miles 
southwest of the present village of Princeton, and was the first in that 
vicinity. It was built probably about 1808-12. The first teacher was a 
Virginian named Jehu Lewis. 

A school-house was built in “Shady Dell” soon after the free-school law 
was passed (1834), and, in the Summer of 1875, a new one was erected farther 
down the road towards the creek. 
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About 1810-12 a “ log-cabin ” school-house was built on a portion of the 
tract which now belongs to George Shaw. William Wigton was one of the 
early teachers, but as he only came to the township in 1815, it is probable 
that others taught before him. 


CHURCHES. 


A United Presbyterian church was built in the Summer of 1875, on 
land taken from the farm of E. M. McMillin. It is a@ neat, commodi- 
ous frame building. The congregation is a part of the old “Hermon” 
United Presbyterian congregation, and was originally organized as a Re- 
formed Presbyterian. That congregation divided in the Fall of 1868, and 
a portion of them organized as a Presbyterian congregation, and built a 
church at Princeton. The pastor of the United Presbyterian (new) Church 
is Rey. William EK. Shaw, who has had charge since the church was built. 
The society held meetings for some time after the division, in the old church, 
and Revs. Graham and ,Whitten preached to them. 

Hermon Reformed Presbyterian Church was organized about 1840 by 

tev. Josiah Hutchman. After him came Revs. Riley McMillan and 
Kobert McMillan. During the latter’s pastorate it was divided, part organ- 
izing as a Presbyterian congregation and going to Princeton, and the re- 
mainder forming a United Presbyterian congregation and remaining for a 
while in the old church under the pastoral charge of Revs. Robert Graham 
and James Whitten, the latter as stated supply. The United Presbyterian 
congregation finally built a new church, and the “ Hermon ” church-build- 
ing was purchased by the Presbyterians of Princeton, and is now used by 
them. Rev. Robert McMillan, who was preaching when the old church 
divided, went with the Presbyterian portion of his congregation, and finally 
gave up his charge on account of failing health. He died in Cincinnati. 
Rev. Alvin M. Reed is the pastor. The church was built on land from the 
farm of George Shaw, and is still standing. It is a large frame building. 
The graveyard was taken from William Munnel’s farm, on the opposite side 
of the road. The congregation includes the members of both Princeton and 
the old church, and numbers about two hundred. 

A Christian church was organized about 1864-65, and meetings were held 
until about 1868-69 in the school-house “number two.” About the latter 
date their present frame church was built, on land taken from the farm of 
Joseph Pence. 

Their first pastor was Rev. O. Higgins, who organized the congregation. 

The pastors who have had chargé since are Revs. S. B. Teegarden, Dr. 
Halleck, Cushman and Davies, the latter having charge at present. The 
congregation is limited in number. 

A Lutheran church was built about 1825, on the farm of George Herbert. 
It was a rude log structure, and is still standing. The farm is now owned 
by Charles Dombaugh. It was organized as a German Evangelical Lu- 
theran congregation, and the first pastor was probably Rev. Mr. Hewitt, who 
preached some time before the church was built. He also preached to the 
society at Harlansburg as early as 1800, so the organization of the congre- 
gation in Slippery Rock must have been not long after. They held their 
meetings in private houses and barns for years. 

Rev. Mr. Hilger came next. ‘Then came Revs. Kranz and A. H. Waters. 
For some time after Mr. Kranz left them there were no meetings held, 
probably fora number of years. In 1862 an English Evangelical Lutheran 
organization was effected, under the charge of Mr. Waters. He preached 
until about 1866, and after him Rev. Louis Hippee took charge. Rev. S. 
H. Swingle preached one year, and since his time the church has been sup- 
plied. The membership in the new organization was about thirty, and at 
present it is nearly or quite forty. 

The brick church now standing was built soon after the new organization 
was completed, and is located a mile and a-half west of the old. The church 
is called the “Jerusalem Evangelical Lutheran.” The early history of the 
organization is very obscure. 

Harmony Baptist Church was constituted November 2, 1849. Nathan 
Hazen gave a little over an acre of land for church and graveyard, and the 
church-building occupies the south part of the lot. The church was organ- 
ized in a school-house which stood on the west side of the road, and was after- 
wards burned down. The present frame-church was commenced in 1851 
and finished in 1853. 

The first Baptists in the neighborhood were John Hazen and his wife 
Rebecca, and Nathan Hazen and his wife Lavina. These had been members 
of Providence church in Beaver county. Harmony church was constituted 
by Revs. Samuel Stoughton, Jacob Morris, Daniel Daniels, Levi Ross and 
A. G. Kirk, with a membership of eleven. The following were the original 
members: Samuel Hazen, Nathan Hazen, O. J. Hazen, Levi Hazen, Samuel 


Baldwin, Rachel Hazen, Rebecca Hazen, Elizabeth Sherrard, Nancy Houk 
and Rebecca Newton. 

The-first ministers who preached here were Thomas and Daniel Daniels. 
The first pastor after the church was constituted was Rev. Levi Ross, who 
preached from 1849 till 1854. The church was built during his pastorate. 
Next came Daniel Daniels, 1854 to 1857 ; Samuel Godshall, 1858 to 1859 ; 
Gabriel Lanahan, 1859 to 1863; Rev. A. G. Kirk took charge April 1, 
1863, and served as pastor one year; Rev. John Parker took the pastorate 
April 1, 1864, and served until October, 1866; Rev. John Moses came in 
April, 1867, and served till September or October of the same year; Rev. 
D. L. Clouse took charge April 1, 1869, and staid one year. From that 
time the church was supplied until the middle of September, 1871, when 
Rev. John Owens became the pastor, and staid until November, 1876, when 
he resigned. Rev. A. G. Kirk again took charge, December 1, 1876, and 
is the present pastor. The present membership is eighty-six. The deacons 
of the church, previous to 1860 were John Hazen, Nathan Hazen, William 
Hazen and Oliver Hazen, none of whom are now living. 

The church stands in a pleasant spot close to the western line of the town- 
ship, and about seven miles southeast of New Castle. 

The number of schools in Slippery Rock township in 1875 was ten, having 
an enrollment of four hundred and eighty-one school-children, of whom two 
hundred and seventy-seven were males, and two hundred and four females. 
The average attendance for the year was three hundred and ninety-one. 


TAYLOR TOWNSHIP. 


This township was formed from parts of North Beaver and Shenango 
townships, February 19, 1853. It was the first new township erected after 
the organization of the county, and was named in honor of President Zach- 
ary Taylor, who died in the second year of his term, July, 1851. It origin- 
ally extended to the old county line between Beaver and Mercer counties, but 
on the 10th of September, 1859, the township of Union was formed from 
portions of Mahoning, Neshannock and Taylor, taking a strip two-thirds of 
a mile in width from the latter. 

The township is in the form of an irregular triangle, and contains an 
area of about six square miles, or three thousand eight hundred and forty 
(3,840) acres, being the smallest in the county. It is bounded on the north 
by Union township and the city of New Castle; on the south by Beaver 
river and Wayne township; on the east by the city of New Castle and She- 
nango township, and on the west by North Beaver township. 

About one-half of the township lies in the valleys of the three rivers, and 
the remainder is hilly land on the north and east. 

The Mahoning and Shenango rivers unite and form the Beaver river a 
little north of the center, on the west side, and the old canal-beds traverse 
the township as far south as the old village of Moravia, in courses parallel 
to the rivers. Numerous small creeks and spring-runs flow into the rivers 
from the hills, and the township is well watered. The soil on the bottom- 
lands is exceedingly rich and productive, and much of the hill land is good, 
and even the most precipitous hillsides afford excellent pasturage. 

The mineral resources of the township are considerable. Coal is found in 
the bluffs all along the eastern part of the township, but the vein is not of 
sufficient thickness to make the working of it profitable. The coal is of an 
excellent quality. 

There is a great abundance of limestone in the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the township, and in the northeastern part, at an elevation of about 
three hundred feet above the river, is an excellent deposit of ferriferous 
limestone. This stone is being worked by Messrs. Green, Marquis & John- 
son, who have a tram-railway connecting with the Erie and Pittsburgh rail- 
way, by means of an inclined plane and bridge over the Shenango river. 
The quarry was opened by Messrs. Green & Marquis about 1869, and the 
same year an inclined railway was built, which connected with the canal. 
When the canal went ott of use, the company built a bridge over the She- 
nango about 1873, and put down a side-track to connect with the Erie and 
Pittsburgh railway. The quarries are worked by Mr. J. D. Pitzer, who 
louds the stone upon the “flats” at a stipulated price per ton. The lands 
upon which the quarries are situated are owned by Robert Cooper and Mar- 
tin and Newton Law. The stone is handled on the “incline” by means of 
two cables worked around a large drum; the loaded cars in their descent 
bringing up the empty ones. The amount annually taken out is about farty 
thousand tons. The quarries are opened for a distance of nearly half a 
mile, and the deposit is extensive. The stone is of two varieties, the upper 
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portion showing a breast of from eight to nine feet in thickness, which is the 
valuable part, and all that the company works. The lower stratum is about 
three feet in thickness, and not considered of any value for fluxing purposes, 
for which the other is used exclusively. The stone is shipped to various 
points on the Erie and Pittsburgh railway ; New Castle, Middlesex, Sharon, 
Sharpsville, &c. There is a thickness of from three to six feet of earth 
overlying the limestone. A bed of fire-clay underlies the stone. 

The Erie and Pittsburgh railway passes diagonally through the northern 
portion of the township, a distance of two and a-half miles, and there is about 
a-half mile of the Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburgh railway also in 
the township, lying between the Junction and the Mahoning river. There 
are two railway stations: one at Mahoningtown, and the other at Lawrence 
Junction, a-half mile below. 

A vast amount of labor was expended on the canal in this township. The 
aqueduct over the Shenango was 330 feet in length, and its abutments, wings 
and piers were solidly constructed of heavy blocks of sandstone. There 
were four piers, and the canal bed was built of plank, hung with heavy iron 
rods upon strong elliptical arches resting upon the piers. There were also 
within the township four or five locks constructed of the samé material as 
the aqueduct, in the most substantial manner. The canal furnished con- 
siderable power, only a small portion of which was utilized for manufacturing 
purposes. 

Frisbie & Newell had a saw-mill at one time about one mile above 
Moravia. With the abandonment of the canal, disappeared all these estab- 
lishments, and much of the trade which had centered at Mahoningtown and 
Old Moravia departed to more favorable locations on the railways. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


This township claims the honor of having within its limits the ground 
upon which the first white man settled, not only in Lawrence county, but in 
the entire valley of the Beaver river. This was the settlement of the famous 
Moravian missionaries, Zeisberger and Senseman, with their Indian converts, 
about the 25th of April,1770. They had come from the mouth of the 
Tionesta creek, now in Forest county, where they had attempted to plant a 
mission, but failed for lack of success among the Indians of that region, who 
were more or less hostile. They had made the voyage in canoes down the 
Allegheny and Ohio, and up the Beaver rivers, and landed on the broad 
bottom land that spreads along the left bank of the Beaver at and above 
this point, upon the invitation of the great chief or king, Pack-an-ke, who 
gave them ground upon which to erect their log-chapel and the dwellings 
necessary to accommodate their small company. They camped and com- 
menced improvements on the ground a little west of where the hamlet of Old 
Moravia now stands, but finding the location too low, and fearful of high 
water and malaria, they changed it some time in July following, to the west 
bank of the river, where they laid out a new town on ground elevated a 
hundred or more feet above the river. Here the settlement remained, 
making improvements and laboring among the Indians until the Spring of 
1773, when they abandoned their town and removed to the head-waters of 
the Muskingum, now in the State of Ohio. 

Christian Frederick Post, another Moravian missionary, and the man who 
built the first dwelling within the limits of the State of Ohio, was also a 
visitor to this township in 1758, when on his way to Kush-kush-kee, the great 
Indian town on the Mahoning. 


OLD FORTIFICATIONS. 


When the first white settlers came to this region (after the Moravians) 
they found the crumbling remains of an old fortification. It was a small 
regular earth-work enclosing about one acre of ground, and was located on 
land now belonging to Thomas Brown. Mr. Samuel Copper, now living in 
Moravia, recollects of seeing it when a boy. It has been plowed and worked 
over until no traces of it remain. It was undoubtedly thrown up by a com- 
pany of French soldiers, who frequently passed up and down this stream in 
their journeys between the Ohio and the Canadas.* Post speaks of seeing a 
company of them during his visit to Beaver valley. 

One of the early settlers, and very possibly the earliest after the Moravi- 
ans, was Hugh Gaston, who, according to the recollections of Seth Rigby 
and other old settlers, came into the valley as early as 1795-96, and settled 
temporarily on the five-hundred-acre tract which included the ground now 
occupied by the hamlet of Moravia. This tract was originally owned by 
David R. Porter, afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania. Robert Shannon, 


*A company of the French garrison of Fort Duquesne was stationed somewhere in 
the Beaver or Mahoning Valley during the Winter of 1758-59, succeeding the capture of the 
Fort by General Forbes, 
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of Beavertown, purchased it about 1830; but, on account of Hugh Gaston’s 
living upon it for some time, it was known as the “ Gaston tract.””* 

“ Hughie,” as he was familiarly called, was a confirmed old bachelor, and 
is remembered by Mr. Rigby and others as the owner of two horses, two 
guns and two dogs. He was a great hunter, and lived solitary and alone 
until his brother, James Gaston, came out with his family, about 1800, and 
moved into the cabin with him. The brothers removed to a tract of land 
in what is now the northwest corner of Shenango township, about 1802-3. 
Their location was near what is now called Normal Glen—vulgarly, 
“ Pumpkintown.” 

Another early settler, and one who might possibly have been here as early 
as Gaston, was Thomas Hendrickson, who probably settled at or near the 
present site of Mahoningtown, in 1798. He built and operated a primitive 
distillery at an early day, and is said to have been a great wolf-hunter. He 
afterwards removed to Plain Grove township, where he died, about 1830. 

John Butcher, a Revolutionary soldier, settled in the northeast part of 
the township of Taylor, about 1800. Mr. John Sword now owns a part of 
the old Butcher farm. 

Samuel Sample, from Carlisle, Pa., moved to Pittsburgh about 1806. His 
father, Robert Sample, had visited the Beaver valley at a very early period 
and purchased several tracts of the “ Donation lands,” but did not settle 
upon them. He returned to Carlisle, where he soon after died. His sons, 
Samuel and James, came together and settled on these tracts, about 1807. 
The Jand is now owned by Alexander Enuglish. 

Joseph McMurray, a Revolutionary soldier, settled on the land.now owned 
by Joseph Anderson, about 1808. He was from near Chambersburg, Pa., 
and had a family of eight children—four sons and four daughters. Samuel 
Sample married his daughter Esther, about 1809. After their marriage 
they lived near the river for about two years and a-half. 

In 1810-11 thére was a great flood in the Beaver river and its branches, 
and nearly all the bottom lands were overflowed. Mrs. Sample says it was 
the highest water she has seen in seventy years. 

Joseph McMurray lived on his place in the valley until his death, at an 
advanced age, about 1847. His wife survived him about one year. Mr. 
McMurray lived at Crow’s Bottom, on the Ohio river, in Beaver county, 
about a year before removing to Lawrence county. 

Mrs. Samuel Sample (Esther McMurray) was born on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1787, and is consequently now in her ninety-first year. Samuel Sam- 
ple died in April, 1870, aged eighty-five years. They never had any chil- 
dren. Mr. Sample and James McMurray, his brother-in-law, were at Erie 
during the war of 1812, in Captain Kildoo’s company. 

When the Samples and McMurrays first settled on the Beaver, the country 
was wild and new, and the only roads were Indian trails and bridle paths, 
with the exception of the New Castle and Beaver State road, which was laid 
out as early as 1800, but not worked very much for many years. Wolves 
and other wild animals were exceedingly plenty, and the settlers were well 
supplied with venison and wild turkey. Large quantities of maple sugar 
were made, and Mrs. Sample tells of carrying fifty-two buckets of sap or 
sugar-water to the boiling place in a day, when she was a young woman. 
They made sugar all night in the “camp,” and many a night she has heard 
the howling of the wolves as they prowled around the scattered settlers’ 
cabins. 

All the clothing worn by the early inhabitants was spun and woven by 
the women from flax and its tow, and the old lady tells of weaving as many 
as thirty yards of tow cloth in a week, besides doing her regular housework. 
The price for weaving tow and linen cloth was about ten cents, and for flan- 
nel twelve and a-half cents per yard. 

Cultivated fruits were scarce for several years after the settlement, and 
the wild fruits were used. ‘The wild crab-apple, plum, cherry and the smal- 
ler fruits and berries were quite abundant. 

Mrs. Sample remembers visiting the ruins of the Indian village at Mora- 
via, and seeing the remains of their hearths and chimnies. Although she 
never had any children of her own, yet she raised several from infancy. Mr. 
Samuel Hawthorne, with whom she is now living, is one of her proteges. 

She is remarkably well preserved, and retains her faculties in an extraor- 
dinary degree. 

Mrs. Thomas Sample and Mrs. Frisbie, both living at Mahoningtown, are 
about the same age as Mrs. Samuel Sample. = 

Joseph Pollock, grandfather of Hiram Pollock, of New Castle, came ori- 
ginally from Ireland. His wife was from Scotland. They were married in 
America previous to the Revolution, and lived in Westmoreland county for 


* This tract was found to contain,.by actual survey, about 620 acres, 
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some years, and finally came to what was then Beaver county, and located 
on land near Westfield Church, in the present township of North Beaver, in 
1800, intending to settle permanently, but, after a year or two, finding the 
title of his land defective, he gave it up and removed, about 1802, to the 
farm now owned by the Frisbie heirs in Taylor township. He resided here 
until his death—about 1830—and was buried on his farm. His wife died 
about 1835, and was buried beside him in the little burial-ground near the 
canal, on the old farm. Mr. Pollock was a remarkably honest, straight-for- 
ward and upright man. One incident will illustrate his character. After 
he had got his land partially cleared, and began to raise crops, he had a 
great many calls for grain and produce from the new comers who were set- 
tling in his neighborhood. He always asked them if they had money to pay 
for what they wanted, and if they replied in the affirmative, he sent them to 
a neighbor of his who would only sell his produce for cash, at the same time 
remarking that he was keeping his grain, &c., for those who had not ready 
money. He trusted all who came without means, and when he wanted help 
to harvest his crops, he found plenty in those whom he had accommodated, 
while his parsimonious neighbor could scarcely hire help for money. 

His son Joseph studied medicine, and located at what is now Monongahela 
City, then called Williamsport, where he practised for some twenty years. 
in 1826 he removed to what is now Shenango township, where he engaged 
in farming, and, about 1835, removed to New Castle, where he died in 1856. 
The doctor was a prominent man, having been a member of the State Legis- 
lature, of the State Equalization Board, and Superintendent of the Beaver 
Division of the Canal.* Seth Rigby, father of Seth Rigby, of Shenango 
township, from Virginia, settled in this township on land afterwards pur- 
chased by Robert Sample. He did not purchase land in this township, but 
rented, and about 1806 purchased the land now owned by his son in She- 
nango township. 

Joseph Copper, from Fayette county, Pa., and originally from Kent county, 
Maryland, came to the Beaver valley about 1800. He had five sons— 
Joseph, Jr., Nathaniel, Alexander, Ralph and Michael, all of whom, except 
Joseph, came with him. The latter came in 1804. These brothers settled 
along the Beaver river, and at the mouth of the Mahoning. Joseph Copper, 
2nd, occupied a cabin on the “Gaston Tract” for about one year or a lit- 
tle more. He was a weaver and shoemaker by trade. In 1807 he settled 
land about four miles below Moravia, on the Shenango and Beaver road, of 
“Scotch John Moore,” a deserter from the British army during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He remained in this place about thirteen months, when he 
removed to the place now owned by Mr. Anderson. 

In 1808, Mr. Copper and his uncle, Nathaniel Cooper, removed to a tract 
of about 200 acres, which they had purchased in North Beaver township, 
about four miles west from Moravia. Old Mr. Joseph Copper, Ist, died in 
June, 1813, at the advanced age of one hundred and three years. He was 
living with his son Ralph, who occupied what is now the English farm, but 
at the time of his death was at his son Alexander’s, on what is known as 
the “ Zeigler farm,’ now owned by James Wilson. 

Joseph Copper, 2d, died in 1842, at the age of sixty-nine years: Sam- 
uel Copper and Martha his sister, children of Joseph Copper, 2d, are still 
living, he in Moravia, and his sister in Hancock county, Ohio. 

Joseph Copper, 2d, was in the army subsequent to the war of* 1812. Sam- 
uel Copper worked on the canal during its construction, and afterwards ran 
a boat. 

Among the early settlers were: Charles Morrow, who settled about a mile 
below Moravia, about 1800 ; two Johnsons, who settled near to John Butcher, 
about the same year, and Jack Tilton, a brother-in-law of the Johnsons, who 
came with them. 

John Miller and Dennis Kennedy settled early on a portion of che land 
now owned by John Sword, Esq., who has a finely-improved farm of three 
hundred acres, including the “point farm” lying at the confluence of, and 
between the rivers Shenango and Mahoning. A steam saw-mill was operated 
on this farm for some years, but it is not now in use. This farm also includes 
one hundred acres of the old Butcher farm lying on the summit of the high 
hill east of Mr. Sword’s residence. 

The McCall and Lewis families were early settlers. Daniel Cameron’s 
father settled at the Forks as early as 1816. 


VILLAGE OF MORAVIA. 


This place was laid out near the ground at first occupied by the Moravians, 
about 1835-36, by Marcus T. C. Gould. It had always borne the same name, 
though it never had a post-office. 


* See history of New Castle. 


One of the first stores in the place was a small grocery opened by a Mr. 
Justice, about 1838. The first dry-goods store was opened by Samuel Smith 
about 1843-44. The first tavern was kept by William Lawton, in 1835. 

There have been two church organizations in the place, Methodists and 
Baptists. The latter built a church about 1836, which was used as a kind 
of free church for a while, being open to all denominations. A man named 
Dr. Wintews was the principal mover init. It was only kept up a few years.* 

During the years of canal navigation this hamlet was quite a point for 
business. Below this place the Beaver river was mostly used for navigation 
purposes, under the slack-water system of dams and locks. The canal ex- 
tended from this point up the river to New Castle, when the slack-water was 
again used on the Shenango for some distance. The “ Cross-cut” canal con- 
nected at Mahoningtown, and thence followed the Mahoning river into the 
State of Ohio. There were two locks on the canal at Moravia, the stone 
work of which remains solid and substantial yet. The business at Old 
Moravia has, since the abandonment of the canal, departed to more favorable 
localities. 

There is no school in the place, the nearest being about a-half mile below. 


MAHONINGTOWN. 


The first settler at this place was William Simpson, from Butler county, 
Pa., in the Spring of 1836, who opened the first store in the place. 

The towa was laid out in the Spring of 1836, by William Hayes and 
Benjamin Darlington, of Pittsburgh. These parties owned the five-hundred- 
acre tract of “ Donation lands,” patented to the heirs of Colonel William 
Crawford, for his military services. It included the site of Mahoningtown. 

Mr. Simpson is still living about one mile west of the place on the Mount 
Jackson road. 

Samuel Vandivort settled in the place in September, 1837. He was also 
from Butler county, Pa. He was a hatter by trade, and followed the business 
for some ten or twelve years after he came here. 

Franklin Alexander, a blacksmith from Pittsburgh, came about the same 
time. 

Henry Mace, a tailor, from east of the mountains, came about 1839. 

John Simpson, a brother of William, came in 1838, and settled on a farm 
southwest of the town. He laid out a small addition to the place on the 
south side of “ Cross-cut” canal, about 1840. 

This last-mentioned canal was commenced in 1836 and finished about 
1838. It connected with the Beaver division of the Pennsylvania canal at 
this point, and extended up the Mahoning river into the State of Ohio, 
making connections with the canal system of that State, and opening a direct. 
route to the city of Cleveland on Lake Erie. 

Archibald Newell settled in Mahoningtown in 1844, and has been engaged 
in the mercantile business from that date to the present time, a period of 
thirty-three years. He came to America from Ireland in 1837, and lived a 
few years in Crawford county, previous to coming to this place. 

John Wallace, from Mifflin township, Allegheny county, Pa., settled at 
Mahoningtown in 1842. He was born in Allegheny county, May Ist, 1786, 
and is consequently ninety-one years old. His father had twelve children, 
four sons and eight daughters, of whom only three are now living. The 
Wallaces were originally from county Tyrone, Ireland. 

Mr. Wallace was in the service during the war of 1812. He was a pri- 
vate in Captain Peter Stilley’s company, raised in Allegheny county, and his 
brother-in-law, James Irwin, was first lieutenant. The company was stationed 
at Pittsburgh for five months, guarding the British prisoners taken by Com- 
modore Perry on lake Erie. Wallace drew a land-warrant of one hundred 
and sixty acres for his service. He sold his warrant for $160. He was a 
carpenter and builder by trade. When he came to Mahoningtown it was 
only a small cluster of houses. There were then two stores, one blacksmith 
and wagon shop, and a Presbyterian church, or, at least, they held meetings. 

Mr. Wallace worked at his trade twelve years. He afterwards worked at 
farming for twenty-eight years. His wife died January 14, 1874, aged ninéty- 
one years. The couple léved sixty-one years together, and raised ten children. 
At a meeting of the veterans of 1812, held near Mahoningtown a few years 
since, only three of Mr. Wallace’s company of one hundred and sixteen men 
were to be found. 

POSTMASTERS. 


The first postmaster at Mahoningtown was John Gillespie, who came from 
Pittsburgh, and opened a store about 1841. He built the “ Lawrence House” 
the next year. The postmasters succeeding him have been David Bower, 
under General Taylor’s administration ; Joseph Cox, who held it until the 


*For an account of the Methodist Church see another page, 
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Spring of 1874, and Seth Blanchard, who succeeded Cox, and is the present 
incumbent. Stephen Sherman held the office for an interval of eight or 
nine montlis under the present (General Grant’s) administration, but was re- 
moved and Mr. Cox re-appointed. Mr. Cox settled here in 1850. 


EARLY SCHOOLS. 


The first school in the place was about 1841. A school-building yas erected, 
in 1838, on the hill one mile north of the town. Mahoningtown was set off 
in a district by itself, and a school-building erected in the town. The school 
on the hill was then abandoned. 

During the period between 1833 and 1870, the canal business made this 
town a place of considerable importance, and quite an extensive trade was 
transacted here. With the abandonment of the canals, much of its business 
was transferred to New Castle and other points. 


MANUFACTURES. 


James Raney built the first grist-mill in Mahoningtown in 1852, on the 
Cross-cut canal. He operated it about nine years, when he sold it to his son, 
L. Raney, who in turn sold it to Messrs. Genkinger & Kraft about 1865. 
After the transfer the mill was changed into a stave-factory, but was only 
operated as such about a year, when Mr. Genkinger purchased Mr. Kraft’s 
interest and changed to the original business again. The mill contains 
three run of stone, and has a capacity for grinding about one hundred and 
fifty bushels in ten hours. It is doing both merchant and custom-milling, 
and has a good business. It is run by steam. 


THE SHENANGO MILLS. 


James Raney commenced building a dam over the Shenango at this point 
in June, 1873, and, by extraordinary exertions, finished the work in Septem- 
ber of the same year. It forms one-quarter of a circle, with the convex 
side facing the stream. Measured on the curve the length is 450 feet; in 
a straight line from one abutment to the other the distance is 400 feet. The 
dam is solidly constructed of timber, bolted to the bottom and pinned to- 
gether so as to form a compact structure, strong enough to resist the power- 
ful action of both water and ice in time of floods. The fall is four and one- 
half feet. In 1874 the race was excavated and the foundations of the mill laid. 

The mill was mostly completed in the Summer and Autumn of 1875. It 
is perhaps the best grist and flouring-mill in Lawrence county, all things 
considered. Its size is 45 by 58 feet, and it is four stories in height. It has 
four run of stone and is fitted up in every department with the best ma- 
chinery and appliances known to the business. The wheels in use are of Mr. 
Raney’s own invention and construction, upon which he has _letters-patent. 
They are of the “turbine” class, and claimed by their inventor to be superior 
to any similar wheel in use. Mr. Raney has been a practical millwright 
and miller for forty consecutive years, and has constructed in his day five 
new flouring and grist-mills, and repaired many others. He is connected in 
the milling business with the firm of Raney, Sheal & Co., at Steubenville, Ohio. 

The “Shenango Mills” are leased by Messrs. Gordon, Raney & Co., who 
are doing a very extensive business—making a specialty of what is known as 
“patent flour,” manufactured by a peculiar process (this being the only mill 
in this part of the State using it), and a brand which is much sought after in 
the market by connosseurs. 

There are about eight acres of land belonging to the property, including 
a margin on each bank extending above the dam about half a mile, sufficient 
to cover the overflow. The power is one of the best and most permanent in 
the county. 

The capacity of the mill, measured by the patent process, is about fifty 
barrels in twenty-four hours. The process is not what is know as a “ fast ” 
one, but one which requires quiet and steady manipulation to produce exact 
and satisfactory results; the quality alone being considered without regard 
to amount. (See view of this property on another page.) Mr. Raney laid 
out an addition to Mahoningtown about 1852-53. 


SCHOOLS. 


The number of school-buildings in_this township is three, all frames, in 
which there are taught four schools an average of six months in the year. 
There are four teachers employed (two male and two female), and the 
total number of scholars is one hundred and eighty-eight, with an average 
attendance of one hundred and fifty-nine. The total receipts for school 
purposes during the year 1875, were $1,230.60, and the total expenditures 
for all purposes during the same time, $1,193.72. 

The village of Mahoningtown contains at present two churches, Presby- 
terian and Methodist Episcopal, one school-building with two schools, one 
hotel, the “ Lawrence House,” four stores, and two grist and flour-mills, with 


a population of several hundred. It is situated on a fine piece of ground 
lying between the Shenango and Mahoning rivers, and high and dry above 
all overflows. The junction of the Erie and Pittsburgh, and the Ashtabula, 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh Railways is about a-half mile south of the town, 
and is known as Lawrence junction. 


CHURCHES, 


The PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH at Mahoningtown was organized May 14, 1866, 
by a committee of Presbytery, with thirty-five members, received by certifi- 
cate from other churches—twenty-eight from the First Church, of New 
Castle, four from Westfield, and the balance from other churches. The first 
elders were John Sword and A. D. Simpson, and soon after James Moffat 
was added. The first board of trustees consisted of John Simpson, Thomas 
Sample and Samuel Vandivort. 

The church-building was erected during the Summer and Fall of 1866. 
It was fully completed and paid for by the 10th of March, 1867, on which 
day it was dedicated. The total cost was about four thousand dollars. 
Rev. D. L. Dickey, the first pastor, commenced his labors November 
1, 1867, and continued until August 14, 1876, when he demitted his 
charge. Rev. J. R. Andrews succeeded him on the Ist of April, 1871, 
and still continues. When Mr. Andrews assumed charge, the members 
numbered eighty-three, and there have been eighty-five received since. 
The present number is one hundred and forty-eight. A Union Sab- 
bath-school was organized as early as 1846, in Mahoningtown, by this de- 
nomination and the Methodists, which was kept up with little interruption 
until it was finally merged in the Presbyterian congregation. The school at 
the present time (1877) consists of about fourteen officers and teachers and 
one hundred and twenty scholars. It has a small but select library. The 
parsonage was purchased in 1871, at an expense of two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. The society is entirely out of debt and in a very prosperous 
financial condition. 

It is worthy of remark that it has always been self-supporting, and, in 
addition, has contributed liberally for denominational purposes. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The Methodist Episcopal church at Mahoningtown was organized about 
1858, with some eight members—John D. Pitzer and wife, John Balmer and 
wife, Joseph Cox and wife, Mrs. Jane Wallace, and Mrs. Eve Forney. 

The church-building was erected some time previous to the organization of 
the society, at a cost of about $4,500—finished and paid for. The first 
pastor was Rev. Allen Crowell, who preached for two years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Johnson, who only staid one year. Rey. John Crawford 
followed, and remained for two years, aud was succeeded by Rey. John 
Cruman, who remained two years. Rev. Richard Bear, the present pastor, 
succeeded him. The present membership numbers about sixty, and the 
society maintains a Sabbath-school, with ten officers and teachers, and sixty- 
two scholars. The school has a small library. David Rhodes is the super- 
intendent. 


METHODIST EPISCOPA], CHURCH. 


Among the earliest Methodists in Moravia were Michael Pitzer and wife, 
John C. Ault (who was also a local preacher), Mrs. Mary Robertson, Rhoda 
Boyle and Lydia Phillips. 


The church-building was erected about 1846-47. Thomas Robertson and 
Patterson White were the contractors. The first preacher was Rev. Gideon 
Kinnear, under whose auspices the church was built and a society gathered. 
Succeeding him were Revs. Hawkins, Monroe, J. Somerville (oceasionally), 
Bennett, James Shiclds, S. K. Paden, Join McCombs, Foster Boyd, S. K. 
Shattuck, Shurick, Marshtellar, J. E. Johnston (the latter serving two terms), 
James Foster, Morris, Moore, J. H. Merchant, Brown, Crawford, &e. The 
society is small and at present without a permanent preacher. The Rev. 
Mr. Perry, located at Wampum, supplies a portion of his time. 

The present membershipeis about twelve. Among the members not here- 
tofore mentioned are Bazaleel Pitzer, Joseph Phillips and Charles Phillips, 
the latter of whom is steward and class-leader. There was a small Baptist 
organization at this place for a few years subsequent to 1836. A man known 
as Dr. Winters was a prominent member, and was chiefly instrumental in 
building a small church. Henry Frazure probably preached the first _ser- 
mon at this place, ashe lived in the vicinity a portion of the time while pas- 
tor at Providence, Beaver county. It is supposed thai Thomas Rigdon and 
Andrew Clark also visited this church occasionally while at Providence, the 
distance being only ten miles. William Tindall, Joseph Brown, Elizabeth 
Brown, and Isaac Jones and his wife, were among the first Baptists here. 
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On the 15th of August, 1818, privilege was granted by Providence Church 
to their members living on the west side of Beaver river, to organize a 
branch. The church was constituted by Wm. Stone, Jonathan Davis and 
Samuel Williams in 1831, and numbered twenty-two members. Their first 
pastor was William Stone, in 1832. Jonathan Davis was his successor ; 
then Isaac Barris, in 1838; John Winter, 1840 to 1842; Levi Ross, 1846 
until 1848; Daniel Daniels, 1849; John McConchy, 1850 to 1853; Gabriel 
Lanham, 1858 to 1863; John McConahy, 1863 to 1867; Gabriel Lanham, 
1867 to 1871, when he received a letter of dismissal, and united with the 
Tisciples. Rev. John Davis came in 1871, and served about eighteen 
months. After him the Rey. Melvin Nye served one year, and was followed, 
in 1875, by Rev. John Owen, who is the present pastor. 

The members who have served as deacons of this Church have been Robert 
Aiken, James Book, Henry Crider, Zachariah Tindall, Jacob Book. The 
meeting-house is located about two miles below Wampum. The first meet- 
ings of the congregation were held in a coal-house for some years. The 
present membership is about eighty. The society is much scattered, part of 
the members living on each side of the Beaver river, and extending from 
within two miles of New Castle on the north to the mouth of the Conoque- 
nessing on the south. The membership at one time was much larger than 
at the present. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


This township was erected from portions of Mahoning, Neshannock and 
Taylor townships, on the 10th of December, 1859. It contains a little over 
nine square miles, or about 6,000 acres, and is, next after Taylor, the smallest 
township in the county. It is bounded on the north by Mahoning township 
and the Shenango river; on the south by Taylor township and the Mahon- 
ing river; on the east by the Shenango river, and on the west by Mahoning 
township and the Mahoning river. 

Lying between the two rivers, the surface is made up of lands descending 
on both sides towards these streams. On the east and north the declination 
is comparatively gradual towards the Shenango, but on the southwest the 
descent is much more abrupt into the valley of the Mahoning. There are 
considerable bottoms on both these rivers, and the land generally through- 
out the township is of a very superior quality, producing good crops of grain 
and fruit. The minor streams are all small, the largest being Sankey’s run, 
in the northwest part of the township, which discharges into the Shenango 
at the “Harbor.” 

There is an abundance of limestone in this township, particularly along 
the bluffs of the Mahoning river, which in many places are very precipitous. 

Coal is found in several localities, and is quite extensively mined on the 
farm of Robert Wallace, in the southwestern part of the township. 

There is no improved water-power at present in the township. The bed 
of the abandoned Cross-cut canal follows the valley of the Mahoning. This 
was an important and busy thoroughfare in the years from 1838 to about 
1871, when it was abandoned forever as a means of travel and transpor- 
tation. 

The Erie and Pittsburgh railway traverses the township its whole length, 
on the eastern side along the valley of the Shenango rivér. There are two 
stations on this road within the limits of the township, to wit: the main New 
Castle station, and Harbor Bridge station, at the old Western Reserve har- 
bor on the Shenango, long the terminus of the canal. 

In early days when turnpike roads were something of great importance, 
the great “Scrub-Grass road” was opened by commissioners appointed by 
the State, from Venango county across Lawrence to Youngstown, Ohio. This 
road passed diagonally through what is now Union township, in a north- 
westerly direction, and it is still known as the “State road.” A beautiful 
suburb of the city of New Castle lies in this township, generally known as 
West New Castle. It is a fine location, overlooking the whole city, from 
which it rises gradually towards the west. It contains probably about two 
thousand people, many of them doing business in New Castle. This suburb 
extends a mile west from the bridge, and more than that distance up and 
down the river. There are many picturesque and charming locations for 
residences, and the landscape is covered with evidences of a thrifty popula- 
tion. 

Amoug the many beautiful localities, the Greenwood Cemetery is deserv- 
ing of particular mention; and a mile and a-half northwest from the Wash- 
ington street bridge is the new Catholic cemetery, recently laid out on a very 
commanding site.* 


* See article ‘“ Cemeteries.” 


Three fine bridges connect the township with the city of New Castle, two 
of iron and one (at the “ Point”) of wood. A wooden bridge at the “ Har- 
bor” connects Union with Neshannock township. 

This township is the thickest settled of any in the county, and has, per- 
haps, increased more rapidly since its formation than any other. This is 
owing to its close proximity to the city, the privileges and advantages of 
which the people enjoy without being subject to the increased taxation neces- 
sary to maintain the various branches of a city form of government. The 
people lack one thing badly. Having no form of incorporation, there can be 
no general or uniform system of streets, side-walks, sewerage, &c. There is 
considerable talk of applying for a borough charter in order to remedy these 
evils, but the expense of maintaining a separate incorporation would proba- 
bly equal the increased taxation consequent upon annexation to the city ; 
and it would seem that a consolidation would be altogether preferable. 

An addition to West New Castle was laid out by Phillips & Du Shane, 
in 1868. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Undoubtedly the first white settlers within the present limits of Union 
township were Cornelius Hendrickson and his son Daniel, who came proba- 
bly in 1798, and erected cabins on the river, one above and the other below 
the present Washington street. Daniel built his cabin on land afterwards 
washed away in November, 1835, at a time when a great flood threatened to 
submerge the borough of New Castle, and the river was turned around the 
west end of where now is the iron bridge, to let the waters have a freer 
passage. 

Cornelius Hendrickson, the old gentleman, was something of a practitioner 
of the healing art, without being a regularly educated physician. He dealt 
in herbs and simple domestic remedies, and was no doubt a welcome visitor 
at the sick-bedside. During his residence in New Castle he was known as 
Dr. Hendrickson. He located fifty acres and twenty and six-tenth perches 
of land when he settled, it being a portion of the “vacancy” lying between 
the first and second districts of “ Donation lands.” He also claimed the 
whole of the “vacancy” lying west of the Shenango river, and containing, 
by actual measurement, one hundred and seventeen acres and thirty-eight 
perches. It is probable that Hendrickson, during his occupancy, only 
received title to a portion of the land. 

About 1818 he sold or transferred his claim to Ebenezer Byers and Geo. 
McDowell, who atterwards obtained the patent. It is quite probable that 
Oakey (or Okey) Hendrickson, a son of the doctor, also had an interest in 
the property. George McDowell is said to have been his son-in-law. It is 
also probable that Daniel Hendrickson had no interest, but was merely a 
squatter on his father’s land for a short time. 

Byers and McDowell made an equitable division of the property, the for- 
mer taking the north, and the latter the south half. McDowell afterwards 
sold to James D. White, and his administrators to A. L. and John Crawford 
and Geo. K. Ritter ; and subsequently the Crawfords owned the whole. 


In 1836, Byers bargained his share to Ezekiel Sankey, and executed a 
deed for the same, January 13th, 1837. The Hendricksons established a 
canoe-ferry on the Shenango about opposite the present North street, when 
they first arrived. The young man, Daniel, managed the ferry, and fre- 
quently accommodated parties, going and coming on the river, with,canoes, 
going sometimes himself as far as Beaver Falls. 

The old doctor and his son, Cornelius, Jr., after a few years emigrated to 
Ohio, probably about 1818 or 1820.* 

Ezekiel Sankey, father of Ezekiel and David Sankey, now residing in 
West New Castle, was perhaps the first permanent settler within the limits 
of the present township. His ancestors were from near Warrington, in Lan- 
cashire, England, from whence they emigrated to America and settled in the 
Kishacoquillas valley, now in Mifflin county, Pa., where his father died in 
1794. He and his mother were appointed as executors of his father’s will. 
Soon after the death of his father, he removed to a place called Potter’s 
Mills, in Center county, and, after a short residence there, removed to the 
Chartiers valley, in Washington county, Pa., where he bought a farm and 
remained until 1800, when he removed to the farm at the mouth of “Sankey’s 
run,” since in Union township, Lawrence county. A few of the “red skins” 
still remained in the county, and their abandoned wigwams, made of poles 
and bark, were numerous. The territory of Union township was then in 
Mercer county, recently erected, and Mr. Sankey was the first sheriff of the 
county that was elected by the people—Wm. Byers, the first sheriff, having 
been appointed by the governor in 1803. 


* For farther account of the Hendricksons see history of New Castle. 
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Mr. Sankey was major of one of the Pennsylvania militia regiments, and it 
wes on the occasion of one of its general musters on his farm, that a recruit- 
ing officer appeared in the Summer of 1812, and offered the regiment the 
privilege of volunteering in the service of the country in the war then just 
beginning between the United States and Great Britain. If the regiment 
accepted the proposition, they were to join General Wm. H. Harrison, then 
in command in the northwest territory, of which he was also governor. 

The regiment declined enlisting in a body, and the offer was tendered to 
the companies, which also declined, and then individual enlistments were 
called for, when Major Sankey and a man named William Sheriff, of the 
same township, stepped forward and enlisted, being the only ones from that 
regiment. Major Sankey was appointed to a position in the commissary 
department of General Crook’s brigade, which was organized at Pittsburgh. 
After a short visit to Erie, to learn what the British were contemplating in 
that quarter, he rejoined Crook’s brigade at Mansfield, Ohio. He afterwards 
accompanied a portion of it as far West as the Rapids of the Maumee, where 
Harrison afterwards, in February, 1813, constructed the famous Fort Meigs. 
Here he remained during the Winter of 1812-138, and returned home in the 
Spring, and soon afterwards went to Mercer upon business, when his health, 
which had suffered severely by the rigor of the Winter and exposure in the 
camp, gave way, and after lying there for some time, he was brought home, 
where he lingered until the 13th day of July of that year, when he expired. 
Major Sankey raised a family of nine children, six sons and three daughters, 
all of whom are dead excepting his two youngest sons, Ezekiel and David, 
the latter of whom is the father of the co-worker with D. L. Moody—Ira D. 
Sankey—whose name and fame as a singer of Gospel hymns is world-wide. 
These two brothers reside in West New Castle, and have raised large fam- 
ilies, who oceupy respectable positions in society, and the name in Union 
township is more numerous than any other. The younger of these two brothers, 
nothwithstanding he was deprived of the counsel and care of a father at the 
tender age of four years, in a new country, being the eighth member of a 
family, with moderate means of support, and the facilities for obtaining an 
education very meagre, but with a mother whose memory will (he says) be 
ever cherished with profound veneration while life lasts—has been promoted 
to several public offices of honor and responsibility, both State and National, 
the duties of which he discharged with credit to himself and acceptability to 
the people, and, by close attention to business, has acquired a competency, 
and enjoys the respect and confidence of all who know him. He has been 
a man who has exerted a large degree of influence upon every measure, both 
local and general, which had for its object the good of the community. The 
formation of Lawrence county and the township of Union was brought about 
mainly by his influence. All speak in praise of his ability and integrity, 
except the worst elements of political parties, whose base schemes to corrupt 
public morals and prostitute the public service for personal and party pur- 
poses, he has to a considerable degree exposed and thwarted. 

Ezekiel Sankey, brother of David, in 1823, at the age of sixteen years, 
hired to Samuel McCleary, of New Castle, at six dollars per month, to work 
on his farm. McCleary kept a store, and paid his help mostly in goods. In 
1836 Mr. Sankey had acquired considerable property, including that portion 
of the “vacancy ” formerly owned by Ebenezer Byers, from whom he pur- 
chased it in the year last mentioned. In the month of May, 1836, he laid 
out the town of West New Castle, in which he has been a prominent man, and 
intimately connected with a great variety of important enterprises which have 
built up the busy city of New Castle, its schools, manufactures, banks, and 
has also been closely connected with the politics of city and county. As a 
lobbyist, he, perhaps, is unrivaled in that peculiar tact which always com- 
mands success, and hence his connection with the many manufacturing, civil 
and political questions involving large outlays of capital and superior admin- 
istrative ability. 

The Wallace family was originally from the neighborhood of Londonderry 
or Donegal, in Ireland, from whence John Wallace emigrated to America 
about 1765, and settled at Alexandria, Virginia, which place is said to have 
derived its name from his wife’s family—Alexander—who were proprietors 
of the town. Mr. Wallace was a linen merchant, and carried on the busi- 
ness for a short time in Alexandria, where he married Mary Alexander, and 
soon after removed from Virginia to Bedford county, Pa., and settled in the 
“ Big Cove,” where he purchased a farm which he cultivated, and also traded 
and speculated more or less in lands. After a few years’ residence he sold, 
and again removed to the Ligonier valley, in Westmoreland county, where 
he purchased a tract of land and resided until driven away by the Indians 
subsequent to the Revolution. He served at various times during the war in 
short enlistments. When driven from Westmoreland he settled in Wash- 
ington county, Pa., some four or five miles from Williamsport, now Monon- 


gahela city, on Peter’s creek, near the present line between Washington and 
Allegheny counties. What he did with his property in Ligonier valley is 
not at present known. He served at various periods against the Indians, and 
was one of the party who constructed the original Fort McIntosh, at the 
mouth of the Beaver river. He died in Washington county in 1808 or 
1809. He had five sons—Robert, Jacob, John, Hugh and William. 

The old gentleman and his oldest son, Robert, visited the Slippery Rock 
valley (then in Allegheny county, now in Lawrence), in the Fall of 1797, 
and the old gentleman was so well pleased with it that he located four hun- 
dred and forty acres of land on the “vacancy,” lying between the first and 
second districts of ‘ Donation lands.’’ His son, Robert, settled on the land 
at that time and remained. In 1801 his father visited the Mahoning valley 
and purchased about four hundred acres opposite where the town of Eden- 
burg has since been built. Robert was born in Washington county in 1781. 
In 1807 he married Elizabeth Reader, of the same county. After his mar- 
riage he rented the property in Slippery Rock for about two years, and lived 
in Washington county. About 1809 he returned to Slippery Rock and re- 
sided there until 1827, when he removed to the land now owned by his son, 
William R. Wallace, where he remained to the time of his death, which 
occurred February 12th, 1847. By his will he divided his property in 
Slippery Rock equally among his four daughters—Mary, Harriet, Elizabeth 
and Sarah. Mary married Andrew Robinson, of Mahoning township (now 
Union), who died about 1851. She is still living in the township. Harriet 
married John Leeper, of Mahoning township, who died about 1860. She is 
still living in the township. Elizabeth married Jacob McCracken, father of 
G. W. McCracken, editor of the Lawrence Guardian. They are both living 
near Harlansburg, in Scott township. Sarah married Rev. John McComb, 
of Findlay township, Mercer county, where they still reside. His property 
in Mahoning he divided equally between his two sons, William R. and 
Robert. The old gentleman served during the war of 1812, two terms in 
Captain McCune’s company which went to Erie. 

During his last term he was promoted to captain of the company in place of 
Captain McCune, resigned. His commission was issued in the Fall of 1814. 
After the war he served in the State militia with the rank of captain for 
fourteen years. He was a man of superior education for the times in which 
he lived, but was never an office-seeker. His father was a strict Presbyterian, 
and his son was baptized in that faith, but as he grew to manhood and ma- 
ture years his judgment led him in a different direction, and he was one of 
that class, then few in numbers, who conscientiously declined to unite with 
any religious denomination, choosing rather to endure opprobrium, the nat- 
ural result of bigotry, than to stultity honest conscience with hypocrisy, ad 
he dted an honest man. 

The eldest son of Robert, William R., had the homestead portion of the 
farm for his share of the property, and Robert the remainder. 

William had left his father in 1836, in his twenty-fourth year, and removed 
to the Slippery Rock property, which he carried on for his sisters until his 
father’s death, when he returned, and has since lived on the place where his 
father died. He built the two-story brick house still occupied by him. His 
brother Robert still lives on his share of the old farm adjoining. Each of 
them has six children: William R. five sons and one daughter, and Robert 
three sons and three daughters. 

William R. Wallace was captain of the same company which his father 
formerly commanded, from 18386 to 1842, when he was elected Colonel of 
the 27th Regiment Pennsylvania Militia, which office he held until 1849, 
when the system was abandoned. He held the office of County Commissioner 
from 1852 until 1855, and also the office of Justice of the Peace for eleven 
years—from 1856 to 1861, and from 1866 to 1871. 

His two sons, Jacob and William, were in the army during the rebellion. 
Jacob served three years and four months in the “ Roundhead” regiment. 
He was on detached service for about three years, in the signal corps. Wil- 
liam was in the 134th (nine months’) regiment. He also served in the Sixth 
Heavy Artillery for one year. 

Colonel Wallace’s mother (Mrs. Robert Wallace) is still living at the 
advanced age of ninety-five years. She makes the Colonel’s house her home. 
Her maiden name was Elizabeth Reader. She was born near the city of 
Coventry, Warwickshire, England. Her father had a family of eleven chil- 
dren, and first settled at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1804, but removed to Washing- 
ton county in the same year. 

When the Wallace farm was first settled it was abundantly watered and 
heavily timbered. Colonel Wallace recollects of cutting a sugar-maple on 
the river bottom, which measured four feet in diameter, and had the marks 
of an Indian hatchet, which the concentric rings showed had been made 
ninety years before. 
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There is a fine little island in the Mahoning a few rods above the farm. 
Across the river, near where Edenburg now stands, was the famous Indian 
village of Kush-kush-kee, and a remarkable mound, constructed, no doubt 
by the pre-historic people_known as the “Mound-builders.” 


“PARKSTOWN.,” 


This well-known locality on the State road from New Castle to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was first settled in the Fall of 1800 by a colony from Virginia, 
consisting of William Park and his sons, John, James and William, Jr., 
Joseph Brown and family and Thomas Franklin, a son-in-law of Park. 
They were all from Berkeley county, and the men had been out the previous 
year and purchased the land under a “joint article” of one John Chenowith, 
a Virginian, and father of Arthur Chenowith who afterwards settled in New 
Castle. Joshua Chenowith, brother of Arthur, came at a later day, and lived 
in the settlement until his death. He raised quite a large family. 

The land purthased by the company amounted to three hundred acres. 
William Park, Sen. died about 1806 or 1807, and was buried in the old 
ground at New Castle, now included in Greenwood cemetéry. The old lady, 
his wife, died about 1808 or 1809. Several of the descendants of William 
Park are now living in Edenburg. 

Joseph Brown resided at “ Parkstown” until about 1813, when he removed 
to what was called the Mayberry farm, on the Shenango river, which he 
worked for about a year, and in 1814 removed to New Castle. He was a 
tanner by trade and rented Wm. Dickson’s tannery, and operated it for two 
years, when, finding the business unprofitable, he gave it up. He had lost 
his share of the land purchased by the original company at “ Parkstown,” 
in consequence of entanglements under the “joint article” and was left in 
somewhat straitened circumstances. 

After giving up the tanning business he removed to a place above Eden- 
burg where he rented a farm known as the “ Ashton” farm, belonging to a 
Revolutionary soldier, which he worked for about three years, when he moved 
on to the Martin place on the north side of the Mahoning river. He re- 
mained on this place for four or five years, when he again removed to the 
place now owned by Messrs. Miller & Peyton, in Pulaski township. On this 
place he staid two or three years, and finally moved to the place now owned 
by his son, William Brown, in the present township of Mahoning, one mile 
north of Edenburg, where he lived until his death, which occurred about 
1850, at the age of ninety years. 

He died of a malignant dysentery, then prevailing to an alarming extent 
in the vicinity. His wife died some years previously. Mr. Brown was ad- 
jutant of a militia regiment previous to the war of 1812, the same of which 
Ezekiel Sankey was major. 

He and James Park were out together at Erie during the war of 1812. 
Subsequent to the war he served for some time in the State militia. 

Joseph Brown had seven sons: Robert, William, John, Matthew, Joseph, 
David and Madison. Only two are now living. 

A man named Isaac Bryson settled at the mouth of the little run above 
Grant street bridge, soon after 1800. Joseph Cox and Samuel his son also 
settled in this township about 1802-3 on the “Scotland” farm. <A brother- 
in-law of Cox, William Miller, settled on the Cameron farm south of the 
district line about the same time. 

Among other early settlers were William Young, who came from Cumber- 
land county, Pa., and settled the place now owned by the Young heirs and 
others, on the New Castle and Youngstown road, about 1810. 

Among the later comers were Robert Paisley and family, three sons and 
six daughters, from Lancaster county, Pa., who settled in 1827, in New 
Castle, but, after a residence of two years, in 1829 purchased thirty acres 
where his son Andrew N. now lives. He wasa cooper by trade and followed 
the occupation until his death in October, 1851. His wife died in 1836. 

His sons were named respectively John, Andrew N. and Robert. All 
three are now living in West New Castle, adjoining each other. The sisters 
are all dead but one, who lives in Sharon, Mercer county. 

Shubael Wilder came to this vicinity in 1838, and was engaged in erecting 
the AXtna Iron Works during that and the succeeding year. He was from 
the State of Massachusetts, and, since his first settlement, has been more or 
less identified with the manufacturing and commercial interests of New 
Castle. He has a fine residence in the southern part of West New Castle. 
The Crawfords—Alexander L., George W., and James A.—came about 
1840-41, and have been also identified with the great business interests of 
the city from that day to this. Two of the brothers, George W. and James 
A., reside in Union township, where they own valuable property. Alexander 
L. lives in Taylor township, on a splendid farm just south of the Union 
township line. 
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John McComb, from Washington county, Pa., settled in the township of 
Mahoning, one mile above Edenburg, about 1806, and lived there some ten 
years, when he traded for a farm about a mile below Edenburg, in what is 
now Union township, where he lived until his death, in November, 1866, at 
the age of eighty-six years. The old McComb homestead is now owned by 
A. N. Paisley and Mrs. Maria McComb. Mr. McComb was clerk in the 
old “Seceder” Church in New Castle for twenty years, commencing with its 
organization under Rev. Alexander Murray. 

John Fulkerson, from Virginia, settled in this township about 1810. 

John Ray settled at a very early date on the Shenango river, about two 
miles above New Castle. The country was a wilderness—luxuries were un- 
known, and even the necessities of life were sometimes hard to procure. 
Mrs. Ray was a woman of uncommon determination, as the following inci- 
dent will show. At one time, when her husband, no doubt, was busy clear- 
ing his land and getting ready for raising a crop, she went on foot alone 
through the forest to Rochester, on the Ohio river, a distance of some 
twenty-five miles, to purchase a little salt for family use. At the store where 
she traded she saw a quantity of flax-seed, and her imagination at once 
looked forward to the day when the family could be “clothed in purple and 
fine linen,” and tried to think of some way by which she could procure a little 
of the shining seed. But her money was all gone, and she could not expect 
to get trusted. She talked with the merchant, and told how fine a thing it 
would be if they could only get enough of the seed to make a start, until 
finally he told her if she had any way in which she could carry it he would 
give her a small quantity, and she could pay him when they raised a crop. 
She could find nothing to carry it in, and as a last resort, rather than go 
home without it, she improvised a sack from the skirt of her scanty dress, 
and actually carried home a peck of the seed through the wilderness in that 
way. Whether she ever paid the accommodating trader or not, we do not 
know, but she no doubt felt as rich when she arrived at home with her 
package as if she had been burdened with so much gold-dust. The Rays 
afterwards removed to Hickory township, and eventually to some of the 
Western States. 

This township is an anomaly in one respect among its sister townships.* 
It has not a single church or congregation within its borders. The people 
all attend church outside their own limits—at New Castle, Mahoningtown, 
Edenburg, the “ Harbor,” and possibly other points. 

They are undoubtedly equally zealous in the cause of religion, and contri- 
bute as much in proportion to their means as any equal population in the 
county, but the singular fact remains that there is not a church in the 
township. 

SCHOOLS. 


The earliest schoo] in the township was opened in 1806, in ‘“‘ Parkstown.” 
It was supported by subscriptions. The first teacher was one Shearer, an 
Irishman, and a terrible fellow with the rod. The school-building was of 
round logs, and the scholars, some of them, came a distance of three miles to 
attend. It was not kept up very long, for the few scattered settlers were not 
able to pay the necessary teachers. 

There are at the present. time four school-buildings in the township, two 
of brick and two of wood, and seven schools, with an enrollment of four hun- 
dred and fifty scholars, and an average attendence of two hundred and twen- 
ty-five. The total amount raised for school purposes in 1875 was $3,174.40. 

The largest school-building in the township is the brick one in West New 
Castle. It is two stories in height, and contains four rooms, but, notwith- 
standing its large size, it is crowded with pupils. 

There is also another school-building in the village, leaving but two for the 
balance of the township. 


““ WESTERN-RESERVE HARBOR.” 


As a matter of history it is proper to put on record a few facts regarding 
this point, though the business has long since departed, and only the quiet 
farms remain. 

The Beaver Division of the canal was completed to this point in the Fall 
of 1833, and, being the “ head of navigation,” it at once became an impor- 
tant point. It was named for the reason that all the freighting and passenger 
business from and to the rich regiop known as the the “ Western Reserve,” 
in the northeastern part of Ohio, made this its shipping and fowarding point. 
Great quantities of merchamuise, cheese, black salts, and every kind of com- 
modity entering into the general business of the country, was handled here. 
Large quantities of sandstone for building purposes were also shipped over 
the canal from some point near Pittsburgh, and landed at the “ Harbor,” and 


* This is also true of Washington township, 
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hauled thence by teams, of which hundreds were frequently on the ground 
at once. It was a busy mart, and transacted far more general business than 
New Castle. 

F. J. Clark, from Bridgewater, Beaver county, erected the first warehouse 
in either 1834 or 1835. It was on the north side of Sankey’s run, and Mr. 
Clark did a general forwarding and commission business. David Sankey 
erected a second warehouse on the south side of the run about the year 1836, 
and also built a bridge over the rnn, at his own expense, to facilitate his trade 
and accommodate customers. He did a general forwarding and commission 
business, and was agent for a line of boats called the “ Greenville line,” and 
Mr. Clark was agent for a line owned by G. M. Horton & Co. 

The two agents did a rival business for a few months, when Mr. Clark came 
to Mr. Sankey and made a proposition that he should take charge of his 
business, and also take the agency of the other lines. He offered Mr. Sankey 
a good salary, and only required him to do justice to both parties without 
partiality. Mr. Sankey finally accepted the proposition, and carried on the 
business for a year with such satisfaction that Mr. Clark paid him ten dol- 
lars per month additional salary when he settled with him, and offered him a 
partnership, which he accepted, though he still continued as agent for the 
“Greenville line.” Soon after G. M. Horton & Co. bought the “ Greenville 
line’”—hboats, horses, and everything pertaining to their business, and from 
this time until the canal was completed to Greenville, in 1840, Mr. Sankey 
handled the whole business at “the Harbor” with profit to the company and 
himself, and to the general satisfaction of the people. 

A town was laid out at this point about 1835, by Thomas Allison, and 
quite a number of lots sold. There were two hotels, one a frame building, 
the other partly frame and partly logs. A general store was also kept by 
Samuel J. Bolby, and there was a blacksmith shop in or near the town. 
There were not many buildings erected, for the people soon saw that upon the 
completion of the canal their business must necesarily leave them. 

Mr. Sankey was elected to the State Senate in the Fall of 1847. During 
his term of office complaints came from the lumbermen on the French creek, 
or account of the dams, built by the canal company on the creek to furnish 
water to the feeder, not having “slides” or arrangements for running rafts 
over them, and Mr. Sankey framed a bill requiring the company to build the 
necessary “slides” and “shutes,” and also incorporated a clause requiring them 
to build a bridge over the Shenango river at “ Western Reserve Harbor.” 

He was contractor for this latter work, and built a substantial frame bridge 
about 1852-3, which is still standing, in good condition. He also procured an 
Act of Assembly authorizing the County Commissioners to take charge of it, 
and it was turned over to them ready for use without expense to the county. 
After the canal was completed to Greenville “ the Harbor” was abandoned 
as a shipping point, and the warehouse erected by Mr. Sankey was moved to 
another locality and used as a stable for a longtime. The canal-dam at New 
Castle, which backed the water up about six miles, was torn away about 1873. 

The valuation of the taxable property for a series of years, commencing 
with 1872, has been as follows: 1872, $231,158; 1873, $234,612; 1874, 
$245,284; 1875, $241,563 ; 1876, $240,972; 1877, $227,323. 

The taxes assessed for the purpose of keeping the roads of the township 
in repair for a number of years, appear to be as follows: 


For 1860, total amount levied, - - . . $607 70 
For 1861, 3 B) - - - - 606 42 
For 1862, = re - - - - 609 05 


As a subject for comparison we give the amounts levied for the past few 
years, as shown by the auditor’s books, commencing with 1873: 


For 18738, total tax levied, - - - - . $1,410 38 
For 1874, ‘ - - - - - 1,228 64 
For £875, se s§ - 3 - - - 2,032 63 
For 1876, ss oS - : - - . 1,204 54 


The increase fur 1875 was caused by extraordinary rains and floods. 

There is very little manufacturing done in this township; with the excep- 
tion of the Avtna furnaces and a brewery or two near the Erie and Pittsburgh 
railway depot, there is nothing of consequence. 

A steam saw-mill was built and operated for a time some years since by 
Amaziah Sample, near the river. 


“SUNNY-SIDE” GARDENS. 


One of the most beautiful spots in the vicinity of the romantic city of 
New Castle, is found on the west side of the Shenango river, among the 
glens that afford such enchanting scenery to the south and west of Green- 
wood Cemetery. On a promontory lying between two of these wild glens, 
stands the fine residence of Mr. C. B. Lower, surrounded by tastefully laid- 
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out and finely ornamented grounds, and mostly occupied by flower and fruit 
gardens, and familiarly known under the title given at the head of this 
article. 

Mr. Lower purchased, in 1868, eight acres of wild and uncultivated land, 
intending it solely for a homestead. He had served in the army during the 
rebellion four years—two in the Pennsylvania “ Bucktails,” and the balance 
in the 23d Ohio Infantry, Colonel R. B. Hayes commanding, now (February, 
1877) Governor of Ohio. After his discharge, he returned home and entered 
the law office of David Craig, Esq., a prominent attorney of New Castle, 
intending to follow the legal profession. In the Spring of 1869 he was 
offered a position in the United States Revenue Department, procured mainly 
in consequence of his services during the war, which position, by the advice 
of Mr. Craig, he finally accepted, and continued in the government service 
until 1875. He had, in the meantime, spent his leisure hours in the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, and gradually worked into the flower and fruit business. 
He sold off a portion of his purchase to advantage for building purposes, 
and has now three and a-half acres. He erected a fine house, and laid off 
his grounds with roadways, walks, &c., transforming the once unsightly place 
into a bower of beauty. The place is approached from New Castle by a 
wild and romantic road, winding around the side of the steep bluff south of 
the cemetery, and crossing the “ Hemlock Glen” on a bridge elevated some 
forty or fifty feet above the roaring torrent below. In 1875 Mr. Lower 
became one of the stockholders in the “Greenwood Cemetery Company,” and 
was also chosen president. 

In connection with the cemetery he has a fine greenhouse, where he cul- 
tivates choice varieties of flowers, ferns, &c. At his home-place he has two 
large greenhouses for the cultivation of early vegetables and flowers. Heis 
gradually going out of the fruit business, and giving all his attention to the 
cultivation of flowers, shrubbery and vegetables. The bulk of his products 
is sold at the public market-house in New Castle, but he also employs men 
and teams during the Summer, who sell in Lawrence and adjoining counties. 
In the pursuit of his chosen avocation Mr. L. unites pleasure with profitable 
labor, and thereby finds abundant employment for both mind and body. 

His establishment is finely and conveniently situated with reference to the 
city of New Castle, and to the lover of the romantic and beautiful we know 
of no other locality in the vicinity which.is more interesting. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


The territory now comprised in the three townships of Washington, Plain 
Grove and Scott, was formerly known as Slippery Rock township, Mercer 
county ; but when, in 1849, that county was divided and a portion of it as- 
signed to the new county of Lawrence, the township was called Worth Slip- 
pery rock, on account of the adjoining township in Beaver county, also set 
off as a part of Lawrence county, being called Slippery Rock. North 
Slippery Rock was cut in two April 13th, 1854, and two townships formed 
from it, viz.: Washington and Scott. Washington included the northern 
portion of the old township, and Scott the southern, and North Slippery 
Rock township was known no longer. February 14th, 1855, the eastern 
portions of both Washington and Scott were taken off and a new township 
erected, called Plain Grove. On the 15th of February, 1859, the shape of 
the several townships was finally settled by enlarging Washingtrn on the 
east by the addition of a strip three-fourths of a mile in width from Plain 
Grove, and another strip on the south, half a mile in width, taken from 
Scott. This left Washington township as it is at present, containing about 
ten thousand eight hundred acres, or sixteen and seven-eighths square miles. 
The origin of its name is apparent to all, and is another evidence of the 
desire of a community to perpetuate the name and memory of the man who 
was “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

As the township is less cut up by streams than are most of the others in 
the county, its surface is less broken and hilly, although it has the features 
common to Western Pennsylvania, marked in a less degree. It contains 
abundance of fine farming lands, and is exclusively an agricultural township. 
A portion of it was not as early settled as the balance, consequently those 
who did locate in that portion have not had the time to make as fine im- 
provements as those in other parts. The greater portion, however, is in a 
highly improved condition, and bears witness to the energy and industry of 
its inhabitants, from the first who entered the wilderness as pioneers, to the 
present generation. 

Neshannock creek flows across the northwest corner of the township, and 
just as it enters Wilmington township it receives the mingled waters of 
several smaller streams or “runs,” which unite a short distance to the east, — 
and have their sources in Washington township. 
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In the southern part of the township, Hettenbaugh run, or East brook 
has its principal source at a fine.spring on the farm of Michael Jordan, and 
is also fed from numerous other springs in the vicinity. It flows in a south- 
erly course until it gets into Scott township, when it curves to the west and 
keeps that direction for about four miles, across a corner of Scott and 
through Hickory, and finally, after affording a motive power for a number 
of mill-wheels, and having its current breasted by no less than seven dams, 
it discharges its waters into the Big Neshannock creek at Eastbrook station. 

In the northeast part of the township, and lying partly in Plain Grove, is 
a cranberry marsh, originally covering some ninety or one hundred acres. 
Some seasons the yield of berries is very large. The land, as it lies, is not 
fit for cultivation, but could probably be drained and made comparatively 
valuable. 

A portion of the village of Volant is in the northwest corner of the town- 
ship, on the small strip which lies west of the Neshannock creek. The New 
Castle and Franklin railway is built along the west bank of the creek, and 
has about half a mile of track in the township. 

Timber was originally abundant and of an excellent quality, but has been 
largely cut away, and the portion left standing is but a meagre quantity 
compared with the grand forest which covered the country when it was first 
settled. 

Coal underlies the township to some extent, but is not worked within its 
limits. Samuel Slater mines a fine quality just across the line, in Scott 
township, and the vein very probably reaches far into Washington. 

Tron ore, of the blue quality, abounds along Neshannock creek, but at 
present is not worked in the township. It isso hard and contains compar- 
atively so small a per centage of iron, that it is not manufactured as 
extensively as the softer ores which are found in the eastern part of the 
county, along Slippery Rock creek and its tributaries, although furnaces 
have formerly been in operation for working it, one at Neshannock Falls, 
in Wilmington township, having run for some ten or twelve years, getting 
its supply of ore along the creek. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS. 


Probably the first white settler in the township was George Hettenbaugh, 
originally from Germany, who came in 1797, and settled the farm now 
owned by George and Michael Jordan. Mr. Hettenbaugh had two sons 
with him—Michael and George. They brought a good share of their pro- 
visions on their backs, having their household goods packed on the backs of 
four horses—a fine start for pioneers. Old Mr. Hettenbaugh set out the 
first orchard in the neighborhood, and a few of the trees are yet stand- 
ing. Hettenbaugh run takes its name from this family, who settled at its 
source. 

The same year the Hettenbaughs settled, a number of families came to the 
township and located in the immediate neighborhood. 

Alexander Anderson came to America from Ireland, about 1789-90. 
Some time during the year 1797 he came to what is now Washington town- 
ship, and settled the farm now owned by his grandsons, John and Joseph 
Totten. Either the same season or the next, Mr. Anderson planted some 
corn, potatoes, &c., and soon set out an orchard, the second one in the vicin- 
ity. The old orchard now standing on Henry Jordan’s place was set out 
about 1812-13. 

James and John Smith came the same year (1797) from the Chartiers 
valley, and helpéd swell the settlement begun by the Hettenbaughs. 

James Sharp and family came about the same time and settled in the 
same neighborhood, as did also M. McLaughlin, who located on the farm 
now owned by Jonathan Bonny. 

Dénnis McConnell was also out about the same time, or perhaps a little 
later. 

Joseph Campbell came among the first settlers, and settled near where 
Henry Jordan now lives. He became quite prominent in after years. 

William Michaels came in early and made some improvements on a place, 
but owing to the fact he had no title to the land, he was obliged to leave it. 
A few years after, or in the Spring of 1802, Robert Mason located on the 
same farm. 

_ Henry Jordan came to the township with his wife and eight children, in the 
‘Fall of 1802, from York county, Pa., and bought two hundred acres of land, 
one hundred of which his son Henry now owns. In January, 1803, Michael 
Jordan, now living on a part of the old Hettenbaugh farm, was born. An- 
other child, Mary, was born in April, 1806. The other children were: 
Henry, born October 7, 1788; John, Nathaniel and George (twins), Susan, 
Kate and Elizabeth. Of these, five are yet living: Henry, George, Michael, 
Susan and Mary. 
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Mr. Jordan’s son Henry was fourteen years old when his father came to 
Lawrence (then Mercer) county, and remembers the time well. He says he 
was in New Castle “when all the buildings in it were not worth ten dollars!” 
As he was the oldest son, he had the work of such a personage to do, and 
was often sent to New Castle to mill. He was married May 14, 1814, to 
Ann Anderson, whose father, Alexander Anderson, has been previously 
mentioned as one of the early settlers. 

The first death in the Jordan family, after they came to the township, was 
that of one of the children, Elizabeth Jordan, who died in the Winter of 
1805-6. The land originally settled by the Jordans was bought for one 
dollar and seventy-five cents per acre. 

Henry Jordan, now living at the advanced age of eighty-eight years, 
raised a family of eight children, the oldest, Alexander, born August 20, 
1815, and the youngest, Sarah, March 3, 1833. His wife died August 28, 
1870, aged eighty-one years. 

In 1803 the Jordans raised corn on land which had been cleared by 
Joseph Campbell. 

Kinzie Daniels came from New Jersey about 1805-6, and located south- 
west of the Jordans. 

The farm now owned by Solomon and Samuel Brown was originally a 
four-hundred-acre tract, surveyed in pursuance of a warrant issued to Law- 
rence F. Dickinson, April 14, 1792, and patented by the President of the 
Pennsylvania Population Company, in trust for said company, in December, 
1799. The company conveyed it to Paul Busti April 22, 1813, and it was 
taken by Thomas Astley June 24,1813. Astley, by his attorney, Enoch 
Marvin, of Pittsburgh, granted two hundred acres of it to John Gilkey, 
August 18, 1814. Gilkey was the first settler on the tract, and afterwards 
(February 20, 1815,) sold part of it to Charles Gilkey, the latter personage 
being the one from whom Mr. Brown bought the land. Charles Gilkey died 
a number of years since. 

Samuel Brown, father of Solomon Brown, came from Lancaster .county 
about 1805-10, and settled in Beaver county. 

About the year 1828, Robert Donley came to the township from West- 
moreland county, and settled on the farm now owned by John Donley. Mr. 
Donley was originally from Ireland, and though at such a late day, he was 
the first settler on the one-hundred-acre tract which he bought and located 
upon, in the northeast part of the present township of Washington. 

William Martin came from Ireland, and settled in Washington township 
about 1818-20, purchasing two hundred acres of land of a Mr. McClurg. 
Some improvements had been made on the place when Mr. Martin came. 
He was married before he left Ireland, and brought his wife with him. He 
died in 1870, at the age of seventy-four years. 

The first settler on the place now owned by Samuel Collins was Robert 
Collins, who bought the land of Thomas Astley and Enoch Marvin, in 1837, 
and made the first improvements on the place. Mr. Collins was a descend- 
ant of the Dennistons, who were early settlers in Springfield township, 
Mercer county. 

Thomas Astley was a Philadelphia “land-jobber,” and had control of a 
number of tracts in Washington and Plain Grove townships. Enoch Mar- 
vin was a surveyor, living in Pittsburgh, and Astley appointed him his at- 
torney or agent. It is probable that Marvin himself afterwards became 
interested in land speculations. Many stories are told of his being threatened, 
while surveying different tracts, by those who had squatted on them. It is 
related that at one time an Irish woman came out of her cabin and threat- 
ened to “smash his compass” if he went any farther in that direction, and 
to save the instrument he wisely pulled up stakes and left for a more con- 
genial atmosphere. At another time a settler or squatter came out with his 
rifle and threatened to “shoot him if he stuck another stake.” Marvin was 
simply doing his duty, but so many against one was too great odds, and he 
finally desisted from his work, took his surveyor’s instruments arid left. 

It will be seen that the principal or first settlers came into: the township 
between 1797 and 1800, and this generally in the southern part. After the 
first installment the township was slowly filled up, many tracts having their 
primitive wildness unbroken for as much as forty years after the first settle- 
ment was made. 

After the year 1800 the only Indians seen in the township were occasional 
hunting parties or individuals, who camped out once in a while in the neigh- 
borhood, and, besides what hunting they did, trapped some for beaver and 
otter, which abounded quite plentifully in some localities. ‘These Indians 
were always peaceable and well disposed, and the settlers had no fear of 
them. They belonged to the tribe of the Seneca nation whose chief was 
Cornplanter, and had three villages in what is now Mercer county—one near 
Mercer town, one at the big bend of the Shenango river and one on the 
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border of what is known as Pine Swamp, a few miles northeast of Mercer 
village. Occasionally, also, parties of them encamped on the banks of 
Slippery Rock creek, about the mouth of Muddy creek, and in other places, 
but they had mostly disappeared from Western Pennsylvania as early as 
1800. 

Adam Grim came from the foot of Laurel Hill, in Fayette county, first to 
Washington county, where he staid three or four years, and afterwards to 
Washington township, Lawrence county, in the month of July, 1814 or 
1815. He rented a farm of Thomas Bozel, who had purchased it and made 
a settlement and improvements several years before. This was the farm now 
owned by Jonathan Burley. Mr. Bozel, after renting his place to Grim, 
purchased a piece of land near Harlansburg, in the present township of 
Seott. Grim staid on the Bozel farm three years. He brought his family 
with him, consisting of his wife and four children, and they passed through 
Harlansburg, July 4, when the annual review of militia were going on. 

Abraham Grim, Sr., came from Germany when a boy, some gentleman 
paying his passage. Young Grim staid with this man until he became of 
age, and afterwards married a girl named Mary Wise, who was raised in 
Reading, Berks county. 

Abraham Grim, Jr., purchased sixty-two acres of “population land” 
about 1830, situated east of the present village of Lockeville or Volant 
post-office, and has lived on it ever since. 

REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS.—Henry Jordan, Sr., settled in 1802, had 
served during the Revolution, and is the only one among the settlers of the 

“tewnship who took part in that struggle, as far as we have been able to as- 
. certain, although it is possible there were others. Of the Sotprers or 1812 
the number is greater. Henry Jordan enlisted in the Fall of 1812 for six 
months, and went with Captain John Junkin’s company, the “ Mercer 
Blues,” to Fort Meigs, or rather through by way of Mansfield and other 
points to Sandusky and the Maumee river or “ Miami of the lakes,” where 
he helped build Fort Meigs. Mr. Jordan is the only surviving member of 
the original “ Mercer Blues,” and his evidence refutes many of the stories 
told of the siege of Fort Meigs and Harrison’s memorable campaign. Mr. 
Jordan’s time expired some time during the Spring of 1813, and he was after- 
wards out three times to Erie. His three brothers, John, Nathaniel and 
George, were also out at Erie, and. John Jordan died at Black Rock, in the 
Winter of 1813. 

Samuel Anderson, a son of Alexander Anderson, was out in 1813 to Erie. 

Wark OF THE REBELLION.—In the four years, from 1861 to 1865, Wash- 
ington township was also well represented, and sent many of her sons to do 
battle with the foe that was striking viciously at the vitals of the country. 
The regiment represented principally by Lawrence county men was the One 
Hundredth or Roundhead Regiment, commanded by Colonel Daniel Leas- 
ure, of New Castle, and numbers joined this regiment from Washington 
township. A dozen other regiments had men in them from Lawrence county, 
and probably some of them had representatives from this township. 


VOLANT POST-OFFICE 


postmaster. It was s kept ire while j in the mill which stood on rie west 
side of Neshannock creek. James Rice afterwards opened a store near 
where Abraham Grim now lives, and had the post-office removed to it, and 
acted as postmaster. When the new town of Lockeville was laid out, in 
1872, the office was removed to that, aud is at present kept by William 
Graham, in the store belonging to Graham Brothers, near the railway station. 

The only grist-mill in the township is the one on the Neshannock, at Locke- 
ville, and a history of it will be found under the description of the village, 
in the sketch of Wilmington township. 

A Seceder church was organized, and a building erected on the Martin 
farm about 1835-6. The house was frame, but has long since been aban- 
doned, and has gone to decay. Rev. Mr. Boyd was probably the first 
preacher who had charge of the society. The church-lot and cemetery were 
both taken from the farm of William Martin, and included an acre of 
ground. The cemetery is still in use, and is inclosed by a substantial fence, 
and kept in good repair. Meetings have not been held for many years, and 
there is now no church-building in the township. 


SCHOOLS. 


In early days schools were primitive affairs, and for the want of suitable 
buildings were often kept in private houses, or other convenient places, and 
when buildings were put up at all, they were simple and rude log-structures, 
with huge fire-places, slabs with tires legs stuck in for benches, and windows 
made by leaving a hole in the side of the house, and putting in small sticks 
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and covering them with paper, ot/ed, to make them nearer transparent. In 
most cases more light came down the huge chimney than was let in at the 
windows, and the wind itself was not backward about whistling down the 
chimney and driving the smoke into the room. Schools were carried on by 
voluntary subscriptions, and the school-houses were built by the same means. 
The number of text-books was exceedingly limited, yet proved sufficient for 
the demand. The teachers were generally males, and coupled with their 
general fund of knowledge was a remarkable proficiency in the use of the 
birchen rod. Many are the amusing anecdotes told of experiences in the 
schools of those times—of all manner of tricks played on the master, serious 
conflicts thereafter, teachers who were “turned out” and those who proved 
equal to the emergency ; exploits at “spelling-schools,” &c., &c., and the gen- 
eration that took active part in them all is now fast thinning down to a few 
individuals—the only links between the accomplished present and the ruder 
past. 

Twenty years ago many of the original settlers were living, but they are 
now numbered with those who have “ gone, but are not forgotten,” and when 
those who live look back to the time the country was settled, and recollect 
that it has been twice the average life of man since their forefathers first set 
foot on the virgin soil now teeming with the products of industry and fru- 
gality, they must realize that “time, the tomb-builder,” though his flight be 
unseen, is yet certain and steady, and, as the faces of their grandfathers and 
grandmothers seem to rise before them in a shadowy row, the effect must he 
still more striking, and the conclusion will be arrived at that change is con- 
stantly goirig on—old landmarks are passing away, and still time, in his re- 
morseless flight, looks neither to the right nor left, and 


s Pauses not to muse, like other conquerors, 
Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought.” 


A school-house was built in the Fall of 1803, on the Jordan farm, of 
logs. It stood near the small run; just west of the present residence of 
Henry Jordan. The first teacher was Joseph Campbell, mentioned in 
another place as one of the earlier settlers. The school consisted of from 
twenty-five to forty pupils, many of whom came a distance of several miles 
to attend. This was the first school-house and the first school within the 
present limits of the township. Mr. Jordan donated the land it stood on. 

The next building for school purposes was erected on land donated by 
Kinzie Daniels, about 1807-8. John Mitchell was the first teacher, and 
was made the object of sundry practical jokes, such as the boys who attended 
his school knew too well how to invent and carry out. 

Another school-house was put up not long afterwards, on the Robert Mason 
farm, but who the first teacher was is now uncertain. 

These three buildings were the first ones erected in the township, and were 
used for a number of years. Uriah Ramsey, now living in Plain Grove 
township, was one of the first teachers in Washington after the establishment 
of the free-school system. 

There are now five schools in the township, the buildings partly built of 
wood and partly of brick. The enrollment of school-children in 1875 was one 
hundred and fifty-eight, of which ninety-two were males and sixty-four 
females. The average attendance was one hundred and four. The amount 
of moneys expended for school purposes for the school year ending June 1, 
1875, including the erection of a new frame school-house, was $1,480.28. 
Of this amount six hundred and forty-six dollars were paid to teachers. The 
schools at present are in a prosperous condition, and the houses generally 
comfortable, neat and substantial. 


WAYNE TOWNSHIP. 


This was one of the original townships of the county, and was formerly 
a part of North Sewickley township, Beaver county. Wayne dates its 
origin from the same time Lawrence county was erected, and at first took in 
only that portion of it north of Conoqueressing creek, that south remaining 
as North Sewickley until some time afterwards, when it was added to 
Wayne. 

The township of Wayne has an area of about eleven thousand five hun- 
dred acres, and is peopled with a prosperous community of farmers. The 
improvements throughout the township are of a high order of excellence, 
and the resources it possesses, both in an agricultural and mineral point of 
view, are almost inexhaustible. ERs 

The surface is broken to an extensive degree, the hills rising three or four 
hundred feet above the valleys in many places. 

A considerable portion of the township is yet well supplied with timber, 
especially along the streams. 
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The approaches to Slippery Rock and Conoquenessing creeks are through 
deep gorges and thinly-settled localities, although along the latter stream 
the land is easier adapted to farming purposes, and is consequently filled up 
more. On the south side of it, towards the Jine of Beaver county, is a 
broad, level table-land, reaching back a mile or two to a range of hills 
bounding it on the south. The land here is rich and fertile. 

The township contains the three villages of Wurtemburg, Chewton and 
Staylesville, the latter one of the places which sprang up while the old 
canal was in existence, and was superseded by Newport, in Big Beaver 
township, after the canal was abandoned and the railroad built. 

Wayne township has for its western boundary the Big Beaver river, 
numerous tributaries of which head within its limits. On the east, Slippery 
Rock creek forms the boundary between Wayne and Perry, and the Cono- 
quenessing enters on the south from Beaver county, and after receiving the 
waters of the Slippery Rock, curves around through the southern part of 
the township, and finally enters the Big Beaver on the line between Lawrence 
and Beaver counties. 

Slippery Rock creek flows in a southerly direction until it reaches Wur- 
temburg, and here it is met by a towering bluff three hundred and ninety 
feet high, and obliged to turn aside. From here it flows to the westward, 
roaring over a dam which breasts its waters at Wurtemburg, and foaming 
angrily on down the channel as if seeking revenge for being turned from 
its course. As it proceeds it nerves itself for a conflict with the waters of 
the Conoquenessing, which are coming “head on” to meet it, eager for the fray. 
The two streams meet from almost exactly opposite directions, and after a 
momentary contest compromise by turning square to the north. This di- 
rection they keep until they have gone perhaps a hundred rods, when the 
Slippery Rock makes another effort, and bends its adversary to the west. 
Soon the Conoquenssing rouses, and in turn doubles the other to the east- 
ward, but this is only a momentary victory, for the struggle is again renewed, 
the high bluffs rendering their aid on the side of the Slippery Rock, 
and again the tide is turned westward. After this the course is set- 
tled, and the mingled waters of the two streams flow onward and enter 
the Beaver, the frowning “ Rocky Point” being a witness to their peaceful 
flow. The stream enters the Beaver at almost an exact right-angle and at 
its mouth is probably one hundred and eighty feet in width. Just above 
the mouth of the Conoquenessing a dam was built during canal days, for 
slack-water purposes, and is still standing. 

The scenery along the streams is wild and impressive, especially that of 
the Slippery Rock and Conoquenessing. The latter has no bottom lands, at 
all, and the former only very narrow strips in some places. High above the 
streams, however, and at the base of a still higher range of hills, there are 
comparatively broad plateaux, the surface of them being extremely fertile. 

On a stream which flows into the Big Beaver a mile below Chewton, 
there are several precipitous falls, fifteen or twenty feet each, where the 
water tumbles over jagged rocks and rushes among heaped-up bowlders 
nearly to its junction with the Beaver. 

The greater part of the land in Wayne township is in the Chew district, 
and was divided into four-hundred-acre tracts, each settler on a tract be- 
coming entitled to half for settling. There are also numerous tracts which 
were granted to the Washington Academy, of Washington, Pa. 

Coal was discovered by James Dobbs, near Wurtemberg, about 1826. 
Dobbs was at the time working at Moses Matheny’s salt wells. Since then, 
coal veins have been developed in various localities in the township. A 
bank was opened on a tract of Academy land, south of Chewton, and worked 
for some time, but it is now abandoned. Nearly every farm in the township 
is probably underlaid with coal. Aboye Wurtemburg several mines are 
worked, and in the northern and western portions of the township a consid- 
erable number of persons have opened banks. The vein is called a three- 
feet vein, but has only about twenty-eight inches of coal on an average, the 
rest being more or less mixed with slate. The coal is generally of a very 
good quality. 

Limestone is found in many localities, but, like all the limestone of this 
region, lies in thin, ragged strata, and is not fit for building purposes, al- 
though it makes a very good quality of lime. The limestone exists near the 
summits of the hills, and is simply what remains of a once continuous bed, 
before the country was cut so deeply by the numerous streams into the rough 
condition we now behold. The stone is found at an average height, and of 
a nearly uniform thickness and quality, proving that the stratum was once 
continuous, 

Tron-ore is also found, both of the red and blue varieties. About 1855-6, 
Charles Rhodes bought half an acre of land on the stream which empties 
into the Big Beaver below Chewton, and intended to erect a saw-mill. While 


excavating a place in Which to set his wheel, he struck a vein of the “ blue 
ore,” and immediately abandoned the purpose of building a saw-mill, and 
began taking out ore. The business paid him well, and raised a great ex- 
citement in the vicinity. It was the first iron-ore discovered in the town- 
ship, and immediately a number of persons began prospecting. Finally, 
John Warner discovered a bank of the “red ore”, in some places reaching 
a thickness of twenty-two feet. Dr. John Wallace purchased this bank and 
worked it extensively. It is mostly worked out, though small quantities are 
still taken from it. Iron-ore abounds throughout the neighborhood, and 
many are yet prospecting for it. 

The existence of the red ore was not known until after the discovery of 
the blue ore, but, when it was developed, the working of the latter was aban- 
doned, as the other quality was much richer and more easily worked. It is 
probable that large quantities of the blue variety exist along the streams, 
where it seems to be usually found, and at no distant day will become a 
source of profit to the inhabitants of the township. 

What other great sources of wealth the township possesses in her underly- 
ing formations, time will determine. But,in such a country, prosperity must 
surely be the lot of her citizens. 

A narrow-gauge railway is being built from Chewton to the Houk Brothers’ 


ore-banks in Shenango township. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


About the year 1800, Abraham McCurdy came from the Susquehanna 
valley and settled near where Wurtemburg or ‘‘ Dutch-town ” now stands. 
At that time the few houses on the site of Allegheny City were small log 
buildings, one of them being at the north end of the ferry plying between 
Piitsburgh and Allegheny. Mr. McCurdy had a wife and one child, a son, 
with him when he came to the township. A second child, also a son, was 
born about 1811-12. One of his sons, Abraham, is now living at Princeton, 
in Slippery Rock township. 

John Newton came to the township in the neighborhood of 1800, and set- 
tled on the farm where his son, Jacob Newton, now lives. 

William and Benjamin Cunningham came from Fayette county, Pa., in 
the year 1796. William settled on the farm now owned by R. S. Cunning- | 
ham, and Benjamin on that now owned by Ira Cunningham. They came in 
the Fall of that year and built cabins and made other improvements on their 
places, and went back to Fayette county after their families. It is possible 
that Benjamin Cunningham was not married until after hesettled. He mar- 
ried Margaret Morton, whose father, William Morton, was one of the pion- 
eers of Perry township. William Cunningham had been married some 
time, and brought his family out with him in the Spring of 1797. 


Benja- 
min came back with him. The farms taken by the Cunninghams lay on 
the line which now divides Wayne and Shenango townships. William’s farm 
was in Wayne, and Benjamin’s in Shenango. 

Some eight persons came out together, in 1796, and made improvements, 
six besides the Cunninghams. They were, probably, Abel Hennon, Robert 
and Samuel Gaston, William Cairns, Charles Morrow and John Moore. Only 
a portion of them settled in what is now Wayne township. William Cairns 
was the first settler in Shenango township, and afterwards a prominent man 
in what became known as Beaver county, holding different offices—Sheriff, 
Justice of the Peace, &e. 

The Cunninghams occupy a considerable portion of the north part of 
Wayne township, and have contributed much towards its improvement. In 
the possession of Hon. Joseph Cunningham, one of the Associate Judges of 
Lawrence county, are a number of old volumes, deserving mention from 
their antiquity. Among them is a volume printed by E. Griffin, in 1644, at 
London, England. The author was “Samuel Rutherford,” Professor of 
Divinity at St. Andrews. The title of the work is “The Due Right of 
Presbyteries ; or, 2 Peaceable Plea for the Government of the Church of 
Scotland.” Another is a Gaelic Bible, printed in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1807. There is also a “Schoolmaster’s Assistant,” printed in Meath street, 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1762, by Isaac Jackson, edited by Thomas Dilworth, a 
schoolmaster ; a work on surveying, by Henry Wilson, printed in London, 
in 1731; and a number of ancient volumes, all well preserved. The binding 
on all of them is of leather. The books were the property of Donald McGregor, 
who brought them to this country with him when he settled, about 1808 or 
1809. McGregor located on the south side of Conoquenessing creek, on the 
farm now owned by P. M. Cunningham. 

After the Cunninghams came to the township they hewed out the end of a 
block “dish fashion,” and pounded their corn in it for about two years, when 
a grist-mill was built at Wurtemburg by Ananias Allen, and they had their 
grinding done there. 
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William Cunningham and wife had one child, a daughter, Mattie, born 
January 21,1799. They left it at some time in Fayette county, and it died 
in 1802, while they were away from it. Their next child, Benjamin, was 
born December 17, 1800. There were twelve children born to them, of 
whom four are now living. William Cunningham died September 3, 1852, 
aged eighty-five years, and his wife, Mary, died February 16, 1865, aged 
eighty-six. 

Abel Hennon, who was one of the settlers of 1796, located on a four-hun- 
dred-acre tract, of which he received one-half for settling. The land is now 
owned by Benjamin Cunningham and others. Mr. Hennon brought his wife 
and seven children with him when he settled, the children all of considerable 
size and able to take care of themselves. 

Joseph Hennon came in 1798, and bought a settlement-right to a four-hun- 
dred-acre tract of Jesse Myers, who had built a shanty and cleared a small gar- 
den spot. Mr. Hennon brought his wife and six children with him. The 
place he settled is now occupied by his son, George Hennon, who was the first 
child born in the family after their settlement, the date of his birth being 
April 19, 1800. Thirteen children were born in the family altogether, and 
five of them are yet living. George and Thomas Hennon, Srs., served in 
the Revolutionary war. The Hennons were originally from Ireland, and 
located first in the State of Maryland. Thay afterwards removed to the 
valley of Jacob’s creek, in Fayette county, Pa., and from there came to 
Lawrence county. 

Nicholas Vaneman located in New Castle about 1802-3, where he rebuilt 
and refitted a grist-mill on the Neshannock, which had been originally 
erected about 1800, by John Elliott. The mill was partially destroyed by a 
freshet in the creek, and Vaneman removed to Wayne township about 
1808-9, and put up a grist and saw-mill on what is now known as “ Mill 
Run,” or “ Big Run,” which discharges its waters into the Big Beaver below 
Chewton. The mills were frame, the grist-mill having one run of “ country 
stone.” The mills stood for a good many years, and finally fell to pieces, 
and none have been built on the site since. Vaneman’s wheel was eighteen 
feet in diameter, and overshot. Further down the stream he could have 
had a fall of thirty or forty feet. He operated the mill until unable to run 
it longer, when his son continued the business for some time. The grist-mill 
had a bolting-cloth and facilities for grinding all kinds of grain. It did a 
fair “corn-cracking” business, but was never a very good mill. 

George Allen settled the farm now owned by McQuistan and others, 
previous to 1800. He sold it to Solomon Egner in 1818. 

Solomon Egner came from Lehigh county, Pa., with his wife and two 
children. He lived till February, 1868; his wife died two years before him. 

_Henry Booher came first to Neshannock township about 1806, and bought 
land of Jesse Du Shane, of New Castle, about 1810. He was originally 
from the eastern part of the State. His son, Samuel Booher, is living on 
the old Abel Hennon farm, in Wayne township. 


Thomas McConahy came from County Antrim, Ireland, in 1817, leaving his 
family there. They followed him two years later (1819), and came to Beaver 
town, Beaver county, Pa. Here they stayed until 1821, when they removed 
to a farm of one hundred acres, lying in Shenango township, Lawrence 
county, having purchased it from a man named Martin, living near Dar- 
lington, Beaver county. Alexander: McConahy now lives on the old place. 

The farm now owned by John McConahy (son of Thomas McConahy), in 
Wayne, was originally settled by Peter Book, who made the improvements 
upon it. The original tract was four hundred acres, and, with a few other 
tracts in the neighborhood, did not belong to the land in the Chew district. 

Peter Book was of German descent, and came from Northampton county, 
Pa., to Pittsburgh, fromm which place he came to what is now Wayne town- 
ship in 1796-7. He brought his wife and probably three children with him. 
He first built a small log cabin on the bottom near Beaver river, and after- 
wards came up the hill to a spot near where Mr. McConahy’s house now 
stands, where he built a second house. 


Mr. Book died in August, 1844, aged seventy-nine years, and his wife died 
in January 1845, aged seventy-seven. Their daughter, Catharine, born 
April 1, 1798, is yet living. She was married to James Glenn, whose father 
was an early settler of Plain Grove township. 

Joseph Work came originally from the State of Maryland to Mifflin 
county, Pa. In the year 1797 he came to Crawford county, where he lived 
until 1824, when he again moved, coming to the farm in Wayne township, 
Lawrence county, now occupied by his son, William Work, Esq. He 
brought his wife and nine children with him. The land is part of a tract 
of four hundred acres, originally settled by Moses McCollum, in 1797. In 

799 McCollum sold one hundred acres off the east side of it to Leonard 


Trover, and he made the first improvements on that part. William Work 
lives on the part owned by Trover. 

The tract that Nicholas Vaneman built his mills on, about 1808-9, is 
Academy Jand, and was originally settled by Lewis Kirkendall. 

James Robinson and James McCreary settled at an early period in the 
same neighborhood. 

The farm now owned by John Wallace was originally part of a large 
tract of land called “ Kenard,” conveyed by the Commonwealth of Pennsy]- 
vania to Benjamin Chew, Jr., by patent dated January 24th, 1805. On the 
18th of December, 1806, Chew conveyed it to George Allen. Allen made 
the first improvements upon it, and sold it to Jesse Bell, December 21st, 
1816. It was a tract of one hundred and twenty acres, of which one-half 
was given for settling. Jesse Bell sold it, November 14th, 1820, to Ezekiel 
and Reuben Bell, sons of John Bell, deceased. After passing through 
several hands it finally became the property of John Wallace. Joseph Cun- 
ningham, James Wilson and George Buchanan each owned it at different 
times, as did also others. The original patent was for land lying in North 
Sewickley township, Beaver county. 

Isaac Newton is a son of John Newton, who settled in Shenango township 
in the neighborhood of 1800. Isaac Newton purchased the place where he 
now lives, in Wayne township, of John Hazen, in 1841. He came in 
1842, and made the first improvements upon it; has lived on the place ever 
since. 


Jacob Houk settled on a farm in the neighborhood, which was originally 


owned by a man named McCready. Houk probably made the first im- 
provements on the place. He afterwards removed to the State of Ohio. 

The farm now ownel by Levi Ward is part of a two-hundred-acre tract 
which was a portion of a larger tract, lying along Slippery Rock creek, and 
called “ Randle,” belonging to Benjamin Chew. 

The original settlement-agreement to the two-hundred-acre tract now 
occupied by Mr. Ward was made between Benjamin Chew, Jr., and Joseph 
Arbuckle, December 2d, 1799. Arbuckle probably built a small cabin on 
the place, but made no further improvements, and left it. Wefind a second 
settlement-agreement made in 1801 between Chew and Hugh Smiley, and a 
patent for the two hundred acres issued to the latter January 24, 1805. 
The land adjoined some belonging to the trustees of the Washington Academy. 

Mr. Smiley made the first clearing on the place, and built a log-cabin, 
which stood just below the present site of Mr. Ward’s house. The cabin 
was afterwards burned. 


Smiley had a small piece of wheat on a clearing he had made, probably 
the next year after he settled. He went back to Washington county, from 
whence he came, to finish some work he had to do there. The work detained 
him until after the wheat was ready to harvest, and when he returned he 
found it all cut and stocked for him—a family named Henry, living near by, 
having done the neighborly deed. 


There was scarcely an exception to the general rule in the community, the 
settlers believing in helping each other in every emergency. And slow in- 
deed would have been their progress had they not done so, for in the vast 
wilderness, those scattered families, so far removed from the many facilities 
which were known to more thickly-settled regions, were obliged to help as 
in one family, and each worked for the advancement of the common interests 
of all. 

William Ward came from York county, Pennsylvania, when a young 
man, with his mother aad step-father, and located first in Beaver town, 
Beaver county. This was in the neighborhood of the year 1800. Mr. Ward 
was married at Beaver town to Miss Elizabeth Shoemaker, and afterwards 
came to Lawrence county. He located on a farm on Slippery Rock creek, 
now owned by Mark McQuiston, about 1806-8. 

Hugh Wilson came to the township previous to 1800, and settled on the 
farm now owned by his heirs, He was originally from the State of Mary- 
land, and settled in the Chartiers valley, in Allegheny county, Pa., about 
twelve miles from Pittsburgh, from whence he came to what is now Lawrence 
county. The year after Mr. Wilson arrived, his brothers, William, Andrew, 
James and Alexander, also came out. James Wilson was killed by the fall 
of a tree, not long afterwards. It happened within a few rods of the spot 
where the barn now stands on Martha Cunningham’s place. William Wil- 
son commanded a militia company in the neighborhood during the time of 
military organizations, and from that circumstance received the title of 
captain. 

Moses Guy came to the township about the same time the Wilsons did, 
and settled on a part of the same farm. 
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Moses Mathney came from the Shenandoah valley, West Virginia, about 
1800, and settled first in the edge of Beaver county, Pa. He afterwards re- 
moved to the farm in Wayne township, Lawrence county, now owned by 
Cowden Weller, three-fourths of a mile from Wurtemburg. 

Mr. Matheny was a cabinet maker, and was the first mechanic in the 
neighborhood. He made the first rough coffin. In 1807 he was married to 
Hannah Nye, whose father, Andrew Nye, had settled early on the farm on 
the south side of the Conoquenessing, yet owned by the Nye family. The 
issue of this marriage was a family of thirteen children—seven boys and six 
girls—all of whom lived to be men and women. 

Mr. Matheny was closely identified with the plans for the early improve- 
ment of the county in which he had settled. In 1839 he built a stone 
tavern on the north side of the Conoquenessing, at its mouth, and rented it 
to Samuel Copper, who kept it for some time. Other persons also kept the 
tavern, but when the canal business stopped, it was discontinued. The 
vicinity known as: “Rocky Point” is now used for pic-nic and pleasure 
parties. 

At the mouth of Slippery Rock creek there is another resort for Summer 
parties, and on a large flat rock are often seen, during the hazy Summer 
evenings, parties “ tripping the light fantastic toe” to the strains of delicious 
music, whose notes sound “sweetly over the waters,” and echo and re-echo 
among the hills till they lose themselves in their vain endeavors to come 
safely through their rhythmic confusion. 

Paul Newton was among the first settlers in the township. He bought 
land of William Thomas, the same now owned by E. G. Matheny. Thomas 
must have been a very early settler. An old bell was found on the place by 
Mr. Matheny, marked with Thomas’ name and the date, 1758. The date, of 
course, was long before Thomas came to the place. e 

About 1812-15 a company of Quakers came from the eastern part of the 
State, purchased a large acreage of the hilly lands of the Conoquenessing, 
and went to work to improve the water-power. In spite of advice to the 
contrary they tried to build a dam twenty-eight feet high across the creek, 
but the attempt proved a failure. They afterwards built a brace dam on a 
smaller scale, and cut a hole in the rock and built a strong stone grist-mill 
in it. Moses Matheny took a small sack of corn to this mill and had it 
ground, and it was the only grist ever ground in it. The creek rose imme- 
diately afterwards and washed dam, mill and all away. The mill stood just 
below the big falls of the Conoquenessing, in the bend of the stream. The 
date of its destruction was about 1820. After the failure of their attempts 
on the Conoquenessing, the Quakers went to Beaver Falls. 

Hazel Dell post-office was established about 1871-2, near Matheny’s mill. 
The first postmaster was John H. Marshall. The second, and present jn- 
cumbent, is Andrew Cole. 

The grist-mill now owned by E. G. Matheny was built in 1847 by Jona- 
than Evans. It isa frame structure; has two run of stone, and does a good 
business. About 1823-4 a log-mill was built on nearly the same spot by 

i It only contained one run of “country stone.” In 1834, J. 
M. Nye purchased the mill and operated it a while. About 1840, some par- 
ties who were fishing carelessly dropped some fire into it, and it was burned 
down. The present mill was owned by Thomas Jones at one time, and he 
was caught in the machinery in some way while oiling*the wheel, and 
killed. This happened about 1864-5. 

Orrin Newton, the same person who built the original mill on the site of 
Matheny’s building, had a primitive affair long before this, consisting of a 
wheel set in a crevice in the rock, and run by, hand when the water was low. 
This was the first mill on the creek below the mouth of the Slippery Rock, 
and was of the simplest kind. It could grind but very slowly, and did 
nothing more than crack the grain. Mills of this kind were frequently 
met with in the early days, and succeeded, as the next step in improvement, 
the hollowed block and sweep or stone. The old Newton mill was at Cono- 
quenessing Falls. 

A log grist-mill, with a saw-mill attachment, was built about 1830-32, by 
Nicholas Mayne, and stood a short distance above the present Matheny mill. 
Nothing now remains of it. 

James Latimer built a grist-mill two or three miles above this, about 1855. 
This was a good frame-mill, but, as the power was not sufficient at the place, 
it was abandoned, and nothing is now left of it. 

Henry McQuiston built a grist-mill on the Conoquenessing, a little dis- 
tance above the mouth of Slippery Rock creek, but it was only ‘run a short 
time. It was a frame structure, and stood about thirty feet above the water. 
having a long shaft running down to the wheel. 

Edward McLaughlin had a saw-mill close by the McQuiston grist-mill. 


About 1852, William Gaston built a saw-mill on his place, above Chew- 
ton, on a small run flowing through it. The mill is now torn down. He set 
a twenty-feet wheel under a natural fall of the same height, and had a fine 
power. 

Saw-mills have been built in nearly every portion of the township, though 
but very few are now in operation, and those mostly portable. 

The number of voters in Wayne township is about two hundred and 
seventy-five, making the population in the neighborhood of sixteen hundred, 
figuring on the population of one voter for every six inhabitants. 


MILITARY RECORD. 


Of the number who went out in the war of 1812, the following are those 
whom we have learned : 

Abraham McCurdy, Sr., out at Erie. 

John Newton, also out at Erie. 

Benjamin Cunningham, out a short time to Erie. 

Thomas Hennon, at Black Rock. 

William Ward, in Captain James Stewart’s company to Black Rock. 

Hugh Wilson and Moses Guy went to Black Rock, and probably William 
Wilson also. 

In Wayne, as in other townships, military organizations were kept up, 
William Wilson commanding one company. Another was raised in the 
township, and bore the name of the “ North Sewickley Marksmen.” It was 
organized about 1830-31, with some sixty men, and the number afterwards 
increased to seventy or eighty. John M. Hennon was the first captain, and 
Isaac Newton, William Sherrard and others served as lieutenants. The men 
were dressed in commonly-worn clothing, as nearly alike as possible, and had 
citizen’s hats with red and white plumes, red sashes and belts, and were 
armed with common rifles. The organization existed until about 1873. 

Wayne township furnished her quota of troops during the war of the re- 
bellion, and has always been a patriotic township, settled with sons of war- 
like men—sons who have risen promptly at every call when their country 
was in danger. 

EARLY SCHOOLS. 


A teg cabin was built on the McCollum tract previous to 1815, on the 
farm now owned by William Ford and others. Robert Grandy taught in 
this building, which was afterwards burned to the ground. 

About 1820 another log school-house was built on Chew’s land, half a 
mile northwest of the other school, and Robert Laughlin was the first teacher. 
This house was also burned. 

Other school-houses were built at different times, all on about the same 
pattern, until the law was passed establishing free-schools, after which 
they were numbered and the buildings so constructed as to accommodate 
the entire population alike. At present each township constitutes a district, 
with its schools numbered. Formerly there were sub-districts, each with its 
schools. 

In 1875 the number of schools in Wayne district (township) was five. 
The enrollment of school-children for the same year was one hundred and 
forty-nine, of whom seventy-nine were males and seventy females. Seven 
hundred and seventy-five dollars were paid for teachers’ wages, the number 
of teachers for the year being six. The total expenditures for the year for 
school purposes were nine hundred and sixty-five dollars and eighty-six 
cents. This was all outside of Wurtemburg and Chewton villages, which are 
independent districts. 

CHURCHES. 


“SrrppEry Rock” PresByYTERIAN CHURCH is the oldest organization in 
the township, and takes its name from Slippery Rock creek, on the banks of 
which it held its first meetings, in Allen’s old grist-mill, as early as 1800, 
and possibly before. The congregation was organized about 1800, and some 
of the original members were Jesse Bell, William Cairns and Nancy his wife 
(of Shenango township), Joseph Hennon and Margaret his wife, William 
Cunningham and Mary his wife, Jonathan Peppard and Elizabeth his wife, 
Jacob VanGorder and Margaret his wife, (VanGorder and wife later, about 
1806), Andrew Elliott and wife, and a few others. 

The first official record of the existence of this church is found in the 
Minutes of the first meeting of the Erie Presbytery, held in this region April 
13, 1802. At this meeting of the Presbytery the church asked for supplies, 
and in 1803 united with Lower Neshannock, now New Castle, in selecting 
Rey. Alexander Cook as pastor. Mr. Cook had charge about six years, and 
during his pastorate the church had at one time an instance of the famous 
“ falling exercise.” Some of Mr. Cook’s leaden “tokens,” bearing the date of 
“1803”, are yet in possession of some of the members of the church. 


\ 
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The first elders of this church were Jesse Bell, William Cairns, Joseph 
Hennon and Jonathan Peppard. Isaac Cole and Andrew Elliott were or- 
dained elders October 25, 1812, and Donald MacGregor in May, 1818. These 
were the early elders only. 

The second pastor of this congregation was Rev. Robert Sample, who was 
ordained and installed April 10, 1811. He was released in 1834.* Mr. 
Sample had charge of New Castle in connection with Slippery Rock. 
During his pastorate the people encountered many difficulties and suffered 
privations known only to the early settlers, but in general they prospered. 

In 1838, after many discouragements for three years, they united with 
New Brighton, Beaver county, in support of Rev. Benjamin C. Critchlow, 
New Castle having by that time become able to support a minister alone. 
Mr. Critchlow was ordained and installed pastor of Slippery Rock and New 
Brighton congregations September 5, 1838, and continued his pastorate in a 
pleasant and profitable manner for seven years. 

In 1845 Mr. Critchlow assumed charge of New Brighton alone, and Rev. 
James S. Henderson was ordained and installed pastor of Slippery Rock in 
October of that year. November 1, 1846, he began preaching one-half of 
his time at North Sewickley Church, in Beaver county. 

Following Mr. Henderson came Rev. Amos S. Billingsley, who was or- 
dained and installed January 10, 1854, and preached until some time in 
December, 1857, when he was dismissed at his own request. 

After Mr. Billingsley left, the church was supplied until June 10, 1862, 
when Rev. Henry H. Webber was installed. His name first appears on the 
books October 26, 1857, after which date he was stated supply for probably 
most of the time until he was regularly installed. 

Mr. Webber staid until January 11, 1865, and, after he left, the church 
was supplied until February 21, 1866, when Rev. R. S. Morton came in, and 
staid until May 14, 1869. 

Rev. Jolm H. Aughey followed Mr. Morton, coming December 26, 1870, 
and stay-ng till the 5th of May, 1873. After this the church was supplied 
for a Ame. 

he present pastor, Rev. George S. Rice, was installed October 19, 1874. 


A Sunday-school was organized during Mr. Critchlow’s pastorate, and has 
been kept up most of the time since. It has in the neighborhood of two 
hundred members at present. 


The first church built by the society was a log building, which stood a 
few rods north of the spot occupied by the present frame church. The log 
church was built about 1803, and stood on the Hugh Wilson farm. The 
fire was built in the center of the building, and for a chimney two logs were 
placed across the inside of the church, reaching from one side to the other 
on the eaves, and from these logs a chimney was built of split sticks, straw 
and clay, reaching up through the roof. By the draft created from the 
chimney the smoke was kept well cleared out. In this church Rev. Thomas 
Edgar Hughes preached his sermon so well remembered by a few of the 
oldest members now living. This was during the vacancy hetween the pas- 
torates of Mr. Cook and Mr. Sample. 


Besides those already mentioned, there were among the early members of 
this church Jacob Ward, Andrew Cole and Andrew Wilson, with their 


wives. 


The old log church was used until the year 1825, when a frame building 
was erected just south of it. The present frame church was built in 1863, 
and the old one removed. The present membership is about two hundred 
Six or seven persons who were members of this church have entered th. 
ministry. 

The parsonage lately built by the society for its pastor, is one of the best 
country manses in Western Pennsylvania. On the territory once all tribu- 
tary to Slippery Rock Church there are now fourteen different organizations, 
yet with all this, and the colonies which have gone out from it and founded 
other congregations, the church holds its own well, and prospers. 


The cemetery near the church is an interesting spot, containing the remains 
of nearly all the pioneers in the region immedietely surrounding it. It is lo- 
cated on the brow of the hill, in the rear of the church, and is shaded by 
forest trees on all sides, The first person buried in it was James Wilson, 


who was killed by the falling of a tree, on the place now owned by Martha 
Cunningham. 


Tse Primitive Mersopists organized in the Fall of 1876, and have a 
frame church, not quite completed, standing on land donated by Samuel 
Booher, who is one of the prominent members of the organization. The lot 
includes one acre. This congregation is made up of members from the 


*History of Erie Presbytery. Some say he preached twenty-six years. 


Methodist. Episcopal Church at Wampum and “ Mount Pleasant” congrega- 
tion, the latter holding meetings in a school-house in the southern part of 
Shenango township. As yet the Primitive Methodists have no pastor. 


VILLAGE OF STAYLESVILLE. 


The land occupied by this settlement was originally a part of the Peter 
Book farm. William Hough at different times bought several acres of land 
from Mr. Book, and laid it out into town lots. This was some time between 
1827 and 1833, about which latter date the canal was opened. Hough built 
the first house in the place—a log structure—and kept a store. He also 
opened a tavern, and afterwards sold it to John Wallace, who carried it on 
for a while in connection with a store. 

James Miller had the last store in the place, and closed out about 1874, 
since which time it has been without. 

Samuel Wilkinson and John Mouk worked at the blacksmithing business 
in the place for some time. Mouk is now in Mercer county, and there is no 
shop of any kind. 

A strong dam was built for slackwater purposes during the time of the 
canal, but it is now partially torn away. The bed of the Beaver river here 
was partly quicksand, and, to keep the dam from being washed away, it was 
made of strong cribs sunk in the sand and filled with stone. Considerable 
business was done at the place during the time the canal was in operation, 
but there are now but few houses occupied, and they are dwellings. 

The town was named by Hough, when he laid it out, after a man nanied 
Stayles, who was a prominent worker in the canal enterprise. A swift rapid, 
or “ripple,” is in the river opposite the town, and as the canal men had a 
“hard scrabble” to get their boats safely over it, the place received the 
nickname of “Hardscrabble,” by which it is now more familiarly known 
than by Staylesville. Some distance below, at Wampum, there is another 
rapid called “Trish ripple,” and from it the original post-office at Wampum. 
and now at Newport, took its name. 


CHEWTON. 

This town was laid out by Benjamin Chew, Jr., about 1830-31, Mr. Chew 
himself assisting at the work. It includes all the territory comprised in 
what are now commonly known as “Upper” and “Lower” Chewton—in 
all about one hundred acres, but a comparatively small portion of which is 
built up. 

The first house in Lower Chewton was built either by Hon. J. T. Cunning- 
ham or Jacob Allen. 

The Cunningham house is a frame building, yet standing, occupied by 
William Fesselmon. 

But one log house was ever raised in Lower Chewton, and that was by 
some of the Rhodes (Roth) family. It stood on the lot where Curtin, Fisher 
& Marshall’s store now stands. 

Fulton Reed opened the first store in the place about 1835-6. John Wal- 
lace had the second, ten years later. John Egner opened the third about 
1848-9, and afterwards sold it to William Roth (or Rhodes). It stood 
about a quarter of a mile below the spot where the iron bridge now spans 
the Beaver. Roth sold out to Friday & Jackson, who moved the store to 
the upper part of Lower Chewton. Henry Potter afterwards purchased 
Friday’s interest, and the firm name became Potter & Jackson. The store 
is now owned by R. M. Leech & Son (James B. Leech), who purchased it 
April 15, 1876. 

Another store was established in the Spring of 1876, by Curtin, Fisher & 
Marshall, who have their principal store in Wampum, on the opposite side 
of the river. Both the stores in Chewton are frame buildings, containing 
general stocks. 

John Egner and John Freshcorn opened stores in the Summer of 1875, 
but only continued them a short time. 

Anthony Moser opened a tailor shop in the Summer or Fall of 1875. He 
had previously worked at the business in Wampum, but had his shop burned 
at that place. 

Oliver Hennon has a wagon shop which has been running a number of 
years, and Hennon & Gillespie have a blacksmith shop which was originally 
opened by Socrates Hennon, about 1846. This is the only blacksmith shop 
now in the place except one on the hill, in the upper part of town, owned by 
William Smiley. _ 

In Upper Chewton, Jacob Lightner built.a log house, one of the first in 


the place, since fallen down. Nancy Lightner also built.a_small log house, 
which is yet standing, and another, also standing, was built by Milo Connor. 


The log house now occupied by Allen Lightner was built by John Lightner. 
These buildings were all put up very soon after the town was laid out. The 


majority of the blocks in Chewton contain a square acre each. 
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A school was opened in the town in 1834 or ’35, immediately after the 
school-law was passed, and a school-house built. The present brick school- 
house, standing in Upper Chewton, was built about 1859-60. Chewton was 
set off as an independent school-district in 1872 or ’73. In 1875 it had one 
school and an enrollment of oae hundred children of school age, equally di- 
vided between males and females. The average attendance for the year was 
fifty-two. The total expenditures for school purposes were $285. 


WURTEMBURG. 


The first settler on the land where Wurtemberg now stands was probably 
Ananias Allen, who came about 1796-7 and built a grist-mill on nearly the 
same spot where the present grist-mill stands. ‘The mill was built of logs, 
and had one run of “country stone.” called a “ bull-head.” This was a fa- 
mous mill in its day, and had customers from as far as New Castle—the Al- 
len Mill having been built before there was a mill at that place. In this 
mill the first meetings of the Slippery Rock Presbyterian Congregation were 
held, and “ Allen’s Mill” was well-known in the region around. Allen built 
the first house on the ground where-the town now stands. 

One Smith was an early settler, and built a log-house, which is still standing. 

Jacob Liebendorfer and his two sons, Jacob and Daniel, came from Ger- 
many in 1807, and settled in Greensburg, Westmoreland county, Pa. From 
there they removed to Butler county, and, after living there a few years, 
came in 1829 to Wurtemburg, where numerous members of the Liebendorfer 
family are yet living, among them Mr. L.’s sons, Jacob, Michael and Gottleib, 
with their families. 

The Liebendorfers first Hhved in the log-house put up by Smith, which 
stands near the present residence of Robert Mehard. 

In 1831 the grist-mill now standing was built by Jacob Liebendorfer and 
his son, Michael. After old Mr. Liebendorfer died, Robert Mehard united 
with Michael Liebendorfer in its management, and finally became sole pro- 
prietor, after they had remodeled and improved the mill to a considerable 
extent. Mr. Mehard afterwards sold out to George and Harrison Fiddler, 
who in turn disposed of it to William Mellen and Philip Freichtag. The 
present proprietors are McCray & Hutchinson, who also have a saw-mill 
in connection. The grist-mill contains four run of stone, and does a good 
business. 

A saw-mill and linseed-oil mill were built by Jacob and Daniel Lieben- 
dorfer, Frederick Rapp and Peter Noss, about the same time the grist-mill 
was built—1831. The mill-race supplying them gave way, and the mills 
were abandoned after running about twenty years. 

The saw-mill now standing next to the grist-mill, was built by Robert 
Mehard. 

Peter Noss had a distillery at one time, and a cooper.shop in connection. 

In the Liebendorfer mill there were at first two run of country stone or 
“bull heads.” A Mr. High owned the mill for a while, and had a man 
pamed McCracken running it for him. During that time one run of “ Laurel 
Hill” stone was added, and after Mehard and Michael Liebendorfer took it 
they put in a pair of French burs. 

A salt-well was put down about five hundred feet by Matheny & Hemp- 
hill, in 1821, and worked for nine years. It produced about two barrels of 
salt per day. On account of oil and the scarcity of water the well was 
finally abandoned. 

Just before the rebellion broke out, the oil excitement ran high, and this 
well was worked by a company who tried for oil. The oil they lost, prin- 
cipally because the water came in too strong. With the present improve- 
ments it could possibly be cleaned up and made to pay. 

The post-office at Wurtemburg was established probably about 1845. The 
post-office and town were named Wurtemburg because the Germans who 
settled here were from Wurtemburg, Germany. 

The first postmaster we have been unable to find. The second was Fred- 
erick Rapp; after him came Ebert & Brown. Up to this time it was kept 
on the north side of the creek, but was afterwards moved to the south side, 
and kept in the store of Fleming & Freichtag. James Liebendorfer next 
had it, on the north side, then Morrison & Fisher on the south side, where it 
is now located. 

The first store on the south side was opened by the Hyde brothers, John, 
Joseph and Thomas. The same building is now occupied by Morrison & 
Fisher. 

The first store on the north side was opened by a man named Vincent, 
who only kept it a year or two. A man named Coulter had the second one, 
and Frederick Rapp the third. Rapp’s store was in a house which stood on 
the site of the present residence of Rev. J. D. Glenn. Rapp also built the 
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hotel now standing and at present kept by Benjamin Wilson. It is a brick 
building, and the first and only hotel ever in the place. 

The first blacksmith-shop was probably started by Jacob Weis. 

James Liebendorfer owns the store located on the north side of the creek, 
and keeps a general stock. 

A two-story brick school-building was erected in 1872, on the north side. 
The first floor only is used for school purposes, the upper room being used as 
a hall for literary and other purposes. The village of Wurtemburg is an 
inependent school district, and has an attendance in the school at present of 
about sixty. The enrollment in 1875 was only forty-three. 


CHURCHES. 


The Unrrep PresByTERIAN Cuurcy of Wurtemburg was organized in 
1859, by Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D. D., who supplied it for some time. The 
members originally belonged to the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Perry 
township. The first regular pastor of the new organization was Rev. J. H. 
Peacock, who came about 1867 and preached five years. The next regular 
pastor was Rey. John D. Glenn, who was installed November Ist, 1874, and 
still has charge. The church has been supplied by Revs. Steele, Dice, 
Evans, Bracken and others. The original membership was about eighty. 
A Sabbath-school has been kept up most of the time through the Summer. 
The church-lot was furnished by James Mehard, one of the members of the 
congregation, and the large, frame church now standing built upon it in 
1860. It stands on the hill northwest of town. The present membership of 
the church is about one hundred and fifteen. A portion of the congregation, 
some forty-five members, left the church in 1873 and formed a new congre- 
gation in Perry township, called Camp Run. They built a church in 1874, 
and have meetings in connection with Mountville United Presbyterian 
Church, in the same township. Mr. Glenn has charge of both Wurtem- 
burg and “ Center,” the latter in Shenango township. 

Meetings were held in the house of Jacob. Liebendorfer, about 1830-31, 
by the German Lutuerans. Mr. L. had been a member of the church at 
Zelienople, Butler county, and the pastor of that church held meetings in Mrs. 
Liebendorfer’s house, where the Wurtemburg congregation was organized. This 
preacher was Rev. Mr. Schweitzerbart. Meetings were afterwards held iu pri- 
vate houses, in a school-house which stood near where the United Presbyte- 
rian church now stands, built about 1832-3, and in another school-house, 
which stood on the south side of the creek. Meetings were kept up in this 
way until about 1868-9, when the frame church, now standing north of 
town, on the New Castle road, was built. The church has been supplied 
most of the time. 

The Mernopists have held meetings at intervals for some twenty years, 
part of the time in the school-house. In the Summer of 1876 the present 
frame building, called the “Centennial Methodist Episcopal Church,” was 
built. Rev. Mr. Writer is the present pastor. Before he came, Rey. J. 8. 
Ross had preached three years. 

The bridge still spanning Slippery Rock creek was built either in 1829 or 
1830 by James Mehard, then living in Harmony, Butler county. He after- 
wards came to Wurtemburg, and bought the place where his son, Joseph, now 
lives. Another son, Robert, afterwards interested in the grist-mill at this 
place, has become a popular man, well-known throughout the county, and is 
now one of the Board of County Commissioners. 

Wurtemburg has a picturesque location, and contains some fine improve- 
ments. But few of the older and poorer class of buildings are standing as 
landmarks of the past. 


WILMINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


This is one of the original townships of Lawrence county, and was erected 
when it was yet in Mercer county, from parts of Neshannock (Lawrence 
county) and Lackawannock (Mercer county) townships, in February, 1846. 
Its area is about eleven thousand five hundred acres. The surface is diver- 
sified with hill and valley, wood and stream, and for agricultural purposes is 
generally fine. The borough of New Wilmington was created from a por- 
tion of the township, April 4, 1863, and includes between three and four 
hundred acres. The other villages of the township are Fayetteville, Ne- 
shannock Falls and Lockeville (Volant post-office.) Abundant water-power 
is afforded by numerous streams, the principal ones being the Big and Little 
Neshannock. The scenery along the Big Neshannock, especially, partakes 
of almost Elysian beauty, and in places approaches the majestic in its lofty 
rocky banks and wild gorges filled with a luxuriant growth of hemlocks. 
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All the streams are rapid, and the bottom-lands along them are very narrow 
except in some localities, where they extend to a breadth of half a mile or 
more. 

The township is traversed, along Big Neshannock creek, by the New Cas- 
tle and Franklin railway. The stations upon it are Wilmington, Neshan- 
nock Falls and Volant, though the latter may more properly belong to 
Washington township, one corner of which takes in a portion of the village. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT. 


The first settler in Wilmington township was probably William Hodge, 
who came up the Beaver and Shenango rivers in a canoe, in company with 
Simon Van Orsdel, in the month of February, 1797. Van Orsdel, not long 
afterwards, went to Wayne county, Ohio. Hodge remained and built a 
cabin on his place, and made a small clearing, and, in 1798 some time, sold 
out to William Porter, taking his pay in linen cloth. Porter came from 
Westmoreland county, and was the second settler in the township. He came 
a-foot, his wife accompanying him, and also walking. His knapsack and im- 
plements he carried on his back like an old sojdier or a miner going to his 
“diggings.” He and his wife afterwards went back and brought out their 
children. 

After Porter’s settlement, the year 1798 witnessed a number of arrivals. 
James Hazlep settled the land now occupied by the borough of New Wil- 
mington, and afterwards became the possessor of some eight hundred 
acres in the vicinity. John McCrum came the same year, also James 
Waugh; the latter afterwards, about 1824, purchased the ground where 
New Wilmington now stands, and he and his sons laid out the town about 
that time.* 

Hugh Means came in 1800, and brought a considerable family of boys. 
He built a grist-mill on Little Neshannock creek, east of what is now 
New Wilmington. This was the first mill in the neighborhood, and 
was extensively patronized, customers coming sometimes ten or twelve 
miles. It was then within the bounds of the newly-created county of 
Mercer. Elections were held in it, and “ Means’ Mill” was a well-known 
place among the early settlers. Descendants of Mr. Means are yet living in 
the neighborhood. His son Daniel served in the war of 1812-15, and 
another son, Henry, hauled supplies for the soldiers. The widow of George 
Means lives on the old Hugh Means homestead, and three of the sons, 
Henry, Daniel and Hugh, live in the neighborhood, all having reached ad- 
vanced ages. Henry, the oldest living child, is now in his eighty-ninth year. 
Rosanna Means (Mrs. Buchanan) is living at Eastbrook, in Hickory town- 
ship, and is the youngest of Hugh Means’ children. 

Hugh Watson came from Mifflintown, Juniata county, Pa., in 1806, and 
settled near Neshannock Falls, on the farm now owned by Henry Wareham. 
He brought his wife and one child (a daughter) with him, and nine months 
after their arrival his wife died. The child, Jane Watson, was but eighteen 
months old when her mother died, and is now living with her nephew, 
James N. Watson, northeast of Fayetteville. 

John Watson came in 1808, and located on a part of the same farm with 
Hugh Watson. 


John Watson’s son James came in 1809, and lived for a while with his 
father, and afterwards removed to the site of the village of Fayetteville, 
where he had purchased one hundred and eighty-five acres of land. The 
first settler on this place was Thomas Sampson, who bought a claim from 
William Whiteside, in 1804. John Sampson purchased a piece off the same 
tract, east of him, and located upon it in 1805, during which year he opened 
what was long known as the “ Backwoods Tavern,” an institution of great 
repute, known as far east as-Lancaster county, Pa. Persons who came to 
the neighborhood to examine land always staid with Sampson. The tavern 
was a log building, and quite a roomy structure for the time. Some of the 
old hickory rails which John Sampson split in August, 1805, and placed in 
the floor of his stable and covered for his horses to lie upon, are still in 
use in a rail fence on James Watson’s place. They were cut from a hickory 
tree near by, and were twelve feet long. 

William Hodge, William McCrum (son of John McCrum) and Samuel 
Hazlep (son of James Hazlep), were i the war of 1812. 

Adam Wilson came from Carlisle, Cumberland county, Pa., in 1806-7, 
and located near Neshannock Presbyterian Church, west of New Wilming- 
ton. Mr. Wilson had two still-houses on his place, and made as “ good an 
article of whisky as anybody around.” 

James Banks came from Juniata county in the year 1815. He had been 
married the 11th of May of that year, and started for his new home the 5th 


* Bome individuals say that this man was not the same who laid out the town, 


of June. On arriving in Lawrence county (then Mercer) he located on the 
farm where he is now living with his son, Andrew Banks. In 1811 he had 
purchased the land, two hundred acres, of Hugh Johnston, paying four dol- 
lars and a-quarter an acre. He was out and looked at the land in 1814, but 
did not locate upon it until 1815, after he had made the last payment. 
Johnston had cleared about forty acres, and built a hewed-log house twenty- 
four feet square. 

The tract was one which had been purchased, together with a number of 
others—all Donation land—by Richard Montgomery, a gentleman living in 
Philadelphia. This tract Montgomery sold to a man named Gordon, who 
came and looked at it, and thinking he could never live on it, sold it to Hugh 
Johnston, who, with his two sons, made the improvements. When Mr. 
Banks came with his wite to the place in 1815, neighbors were scarce, and 
there was little choice in society—“ to be a white man was to bea friend and 
neighbor,”—and it was not considered necessary to make friends with wild 
beasts and reptiles. However, the latter class took it into their heads to 
scrape acquaintance anyway, and accordingly the first visitor Mr. and Mrs. 
Banks had in their new home was a huge blacksnake, which dropped uncer- 
emoniously to the floor from the roof-timbers, where he had been quietly 
hiding. It is safe to presume that this unannounced entree created a pro- 
found sensation, for human nerves are no more than human, and a panther 
dropping in their midst could hardly have startled them. more for the instant. 
Johnston came to the farm about 1808. 

Mr. Banks’ brother, John Banks,came out about 1818, and was afterwards 
elected the first Member of Congress from Mercer county. He located at 
Mercer, and read law in the office of Mr. Sample at that place. 

The first building put up in the Banks’ neighborhood, where whisky was 
not used at the raising, was James Banks’ barn, built in 1842. 


When Mr. Banks was about six years old, he attended a school of some 
sixty pupils, near his home, in Juniata county, and of the members of the 
school the male portion has sent men into almost every public office, except 
Governor, United States Senator and President. Only two of the number 
never held office. Of the girls who attended the school, nearly every one 
married advantageously. In 1840 and 1841, James Banks represented Mer- 
cer county in the State Legislature. He is now living, in his eighty-sixth 
year. 


It is a remarkable fact that the trip from Juniata county, which, in 1815, 
occupied two weeks of time, can now be made in a single day, so great is the dif- 
ference between the horseback ride across the mountains and the lonely tour 
through the wilderness, and the luxurious mode of traveling over an iron 
track behind a swift locomotive. 


Mr. Banks’ grandfather, James Banks, came from Scotland with his family 
about 1750, and settled in Chester county, Pa., where he staid a short time, 
and afterwards removed to York county. He came to Pittsburgh with Forbes’ 
army in 1758, and, after being away for six months, returned to his family, 
and, about 1771, removed to Juniata county, where he lived the balance of 
his life. 


NESHANNOCK FALLS. 


This village is located on the north side of Big Neshannock creek, in the 
vend of the stream, and is named from the rapid in the creek near Holstein’s 
grist-mill. Here the channel of the stream is narrowed to a considerable 
extent, and for some forty or fifty feet the descent is such as to create a swift 
rush of the waters, and, as they dash among the fragments of rock which 
lie in the bed of the stream, they make noise enough for a respectable water- 
fall. The rocky banks rise abruptly from the water, and their sides and 
summits are covered with a thick growth of evergreens. The place is a great 
resort for pic-nic parties during the Summer, and the rocks bear witness to 
the frequency of the visits in the many names cut on their faces “ with many a 
sharp incision.” The earliest of them reach back as far as 1826 or’27. The 
first pic-nic was held here on the 4th of July, about 1835. The orator of the 
occasion was Samuel Irwin, who afterwards went as a missionary to the Sioux 
Indians on the Nebraska border. The locality used to be frequented by num- 
bers of deer and wild turkeys, the former coming for the brackish moss which 
covered the rocks, and the latter to brood in the sheltered nooks around the 
“falls.” Ina cavern or hollow beneath the rocks was accidentally found, 
some years since, a possible relic of a pre-histonic race. It was a stone 
image, some eighteen or twenty inches in length, carved to represent a 
chief, with all his paraphernalia, even to the imitation of his head necklace. 
What has become of the figure is not known. It may possibly have been cut 
and placed there by some of the later Indians, or, perhaps, it was the inven- 
tion of some ingenious white, who had a desire for exciting curiosity equal to 
that of the sculptor and secreter of the famed “Cardiff giant.” 
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The first school-house at Neshannock Falls was built about 1835. It was 
a frame building, and has since given place to the present brick school-house, 
erected about 1871-2. 

Thomas, John, and James Wilson built a flouring-mill on the Big Neshan- 
nock, about sixty rods above the present Wilson mill, in the neighborhood 
of 1826-7. It was a frame building, containing four run of stone. Before 
the grist-mill was built, the Wilsons had erected a saw-mill, since torn away. 
The original dam was removed and a new one built on the same site about 
1850. The present mill, owned by E. B. Wilson, was built in 1841, by the 
same parties who built the first one, and has four run of stone, two of them 
having been for some time in use in the old mill. After the new mill was 
built, the old one was remodeled and used for a woolen factory, and finally 
torn down. The present mill does a large custom and merchant business, 
most of the flour manufactured being shipped to New Castle, and some to 
Pittsburgh. Thomas, John and James Wilson were sons of Adam Wilson, 
who settled, in 1806 or 1807, near New Wilmington. 

John Wilson built a paper-mill about 1852, and, after running it for two 
years, disposed of it to J. C. Shaw, who operated it until February, 1866, 
dvring which month it was burned down, and has not been Febuilt. 

Samuel Holstein built a grist-mill and a saw-mill (the saw-mill first) some- 
time between 1835 and 1840, near the site of the present Holstein mill. A 
woolen-mill was built somewhere about the same time, but is not now run- 
ning, though sull standing. The old grist-mill was finally removed, and the 
present one built, about 1856-7, by Hugh and Thomas McConnell, for Mr. 
Holstein, they having the use of the mill for a term of years. 

A saw-mill was built at the head of the present Holstein mill-race as 
early as 1810-12, by Hugh Watson, and was the first one in the neighbor- 
hood. It has long since been removed, as well as the old dam. It was 
running for several years subsequent to 1815. 

The name “ Neshannock ” is of Indian origin, and has been preserved in 
all its music, instead of giving the stream the more commonplace title 
which Neshannock would probably become if translated into English. 

An iron-furnace was built at Neshannock Falls about 1850-52, and 
belonged to W. G. & C. A. Powers, who also had a store—the first one at 
the place. The furnace was operated some ten or twelve years, the ore 
being taken from the immediate neighborhood, and much of it from the 
farm of James Banks. Charcoal was exclusively used for fuel. The ore was 
of a good quality, said to yield sixty per cent. of iron. 

The country along Neshannock creek is extensively underlaid with iron 
ore, but the “roof” is so bad, and the land is necessarily cut up so much in 
mining it, owing to its approaching so near the surface, that it is no longer 
taken out. The same trouble is met with in getting out the coal; the vein 
is thin also, although the coal is of an excellent quality. 

The first store in Neshannock Falls was, as before mentioned, kept by 
W. G. & C. A. Powers, who, after carrying it on for a while, sold it to 
Holstein & Miller. These gentlemen had it until April, 1857, when they 
sold to J. C. Shaw, who has had it ever since. The first store, as does the 
present, contained a general stock. For sometime previous to the date Mr. 
Shaw opened, there had been no store. 

Reuben Wisman built a carriage and wagon-shop about 1868, and has 
carried on the business ever since. 

S. M. Perry has a blacksmith-shop above the wagon-shop, which he opened 
about 1859. 

Neshannock Falls post-office was established about 1864-66. Samuel 
Holstein, Esq., was the first postmaster, and held the office some six or seven 
years, when J. C. Shaw took it and has held it since. The village and post- 
office are both named from the “ Falls.” 


FAYETTEVILLE. 


James Watson laid out this village into thirty lots and sold them at auc- 
tion, February 8th, 1828. William Mays moved his house down from 
New Wilmington, and his was the first in the place. The next morning 
after getting it set up in Fayetteville, he sold it to Robert Calvin, who 
opened a tailor shop in it. Mays was also a tailor but kept no shop, and 
went around doing odd jobs from house to house; or, as the saying is, 
“ whipped the cat.” 

The first school-house in the place was a frame building, erected in 1845 
by James G. Thompson. It stood on the site of the present brick school- 
house. The brick for the present building were manufactured by David 
Stewart, and the house built, probably, in 1859. 

John Collins built the first blacksmith-shop in the Fall of 1830. 

The first wagon-shop stood where George Pearson’s house now stands, and 
was owned, probably, by a man named Miller. 


In 1850, Henry Hoover also built a wagon-shop, and in 1854 Eli Woods 
bought him out and has carried on the business since, having in the mean- 
time built the shop he now occupies. Some person may, possibly, have had 
a shop before William B. Miller opened his, but, if so, the fact is now for- 
gotten. 

A man named Lord, who had previously owned a store in New Castle, 
came to Fayetteville in 1837 and opened a general store, which he carried 
on for about three or four months—from June till October—when he left. 
Robert Lindsay opened another store the same month in which Lord left, 
and kept it a number of years. After him, Thomas Elliott occupied it. 

The old Sampson tavern—the “Backwoods Tavern’—has been men- 
tioned. After Fayetteville was laid out, the first tavern was opened by 
James Morrow. It was afterwards occupied by Simon V. Hodge, Daniel 
Davis and Daniel McLean. James Armstrong also kept tavern for a while 
in the house where John Young now lives, and William Meadow had one 
where Stirling’s store now stands. The old Morrow tavern stood on the site 
of the house now owned by Isaac Peters. 

The Lutheran Church in the village was organized, and a frame building 
erected in 1854. The congregation was originally organized in New Wil- 
mington, but no church was ever built there. When organized, the congre- 
gation consisted of about forty members. Its first pastor was Rey. J. H. 
Brown. <A Sabbath-school was organized before the church was built, in 
1852, and the first Sabbath-school was held in the Phillips’ school-house, 
south of New Wilmington. The’first superintendent was William Heime. 

Fayetteville now contains one carriage shup, by E. Woods & Sons; three 
blacksmith shops, by E. Woods & Sons, Isaac Peters and J. W. Cochran; 
two shoe shops, by G. L. Pearson and J. R. Anderson; two general stores, 
by J. M. Sterling and J. P. Holmes; one Lutheran Church ; one brick school- 
building, and one hundred to one hundred and fifty inhabitants. 


LOCKEVILLE (Voiant Post-oFFIce). 


In April, 1868, J. P. Locke came from Mercer county, Pa., purchased the 
grist-mill now owned by him, from Samuel Bowan, and also bought one 
hundred acres of land, on a part of which he afterward, (in 1872) laid outa 
town of some thirty lots, giving it the name Lockeville. Volant post-office 
was removed to the place in 1874, and from the post-office the railway station 
takes its name. The New Castle and Franklin railway was completed to 
the place in 1873. Part of the lots in the village are in Washington town- 
ship, a small corner of which is on the west side of Neshannock creek. A 
new station will soon be built by the railway company, and the name preb- 
ably changed to Lockeville. A covered bridge is also to be erected over 
the creek during the coming season—1877. 

A church was built by the Methodist Episcopal society, and dedicated in 
the Fall of 1875. Rev. Mr. Crouch is its first and present pastor. 

John and William Graham built a store soon after the town was laid out, 
it being the first building erected in the new town. William Graham was 
the first postmaster after the office was removed to the village. 

Jonathan Wilkin also has a store, and, besides these, there are two shoe 
shops, owned by George Carr and Frank Herman; one blacksmith shop by 
Isaac Kirk; two harness shops, by John Potter and Archibald Carr. ‘The 
inhabitants number about fifty. 

A grist-mill was built on the Neshannock on the site of the present one, 
as early as 1810-12. In 1815 it was run by Thomas Barber, who had a 
mulatto miller, named Vincent Proctor, “and a very good miller he was,” 
says James Banks. The Barber mill has been changed materially, and is 
now the property of J. P. Locke. 

One Jenne had put up a grist-mill on the creek as early as 1806 or ’7, a 
short distance up the stream, in the limits of the present Mercer county. 
Jenne abandoned it and left the country, and the old mill went to ruin. 

Locke’s mill is a popular one among farmers, and does an extensive cus- 
tom business. It is a frame structure. 


SCHOOLS. 


About 1810 or 1812 a school-house was built on land belonging to William 
Hunter, the first teacher being James White. Among the other early 
teachers in this building were Master McCready, Hugh Watson and a Mr. 
Bellows. McCready taught for some time, and finally bought out William 
Hodge, who removed to another place in what is now Pulaski township. In 
this school-house George Carlon also taught—the same person who afterwards 
taught in the “ Rich Hill” school-house. 

A log school-house was built about 1810-12 a quarter of a-mile-west of 


New Wilmington. 
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“Rich Hill” school-house was built of round logs, with a cabin roof, about 
1824-25. Among the first teachers was George Carlon. This school- 
house gave place to a frame building 24x24 feet, built about 1835. The 
second building was put up in another place, in order to accommodate all 
the pupils in the district, and was afterwards burned. A third building was 
erected within thirty rods of the site of the second one, and stood until 
about 1868-70, when a substantial brick edifice was built, and is used by 
pupils from both Wilmington and Washington townships. 

The schools in the township now number seven, with an average attend- 
ance in 1875 of one hundred and seventy-five. The enrollment of school 
children in the township for that year was two hundred and seventy-two, of 
whom one hundred and thirty-four were males, and one hundred and thirty- 
eight females. 

The old Beaver and Mercer State road was cut through about 1814, and 
opened for travel in a few places in 1815. 

John Blair came early to the township and located east of New Wil- 
mington on the farm now owned by Mr. Miller. Mr. Blair’s father came 
from Scotland and his mother from Ireland. Mrs. Blair is yet living at the 
advanced age of eighty-nine years. Five of their children are yet living, 
and five are dead. One son, Samuel Blair, is living in New Wilmington 

An iron-furnace was built south of New Wilmington, about 1845-46, by 
Theodore Powers and A. L. Crawford, on land purchased from William M. 
Francis. It was called the “ Fremont furnace,’ and. run for about seven 
years, Mr. Powers being business manager. Domestic ores were used ex- 
clusively, and were obtained in the immediate neighborhood. When the 
railroad was put through along the Shenango, and furnaces were started in 
the valley of that stream, securing for themselves greater shipping advan- 
tages, the “ Fremont furnace” became obliged to shut down, although it had 
had a very successful existence. Remains of it are yet seen, in a ravine on 
the Wilmington & New Castle road. The price paid for the land was one 
hundred dollars per acre. 


CHURCHES. 


The oldest church organization in the township is the “ Neshannock” 
Presbyterian Congregation, which was organized about 1800. ‘The first 
pastor was Rev. William Wick, who was ordained September 3d, 1800, in 
connection with Hopewell, the latter congregation being at the present vil- 
lage of New Bedford, in Pulaski township. Mr. Wick was released from 
his charge June 30th, 1801, and the second pastor was Rev. James Satter- 
field, an original member of the Erie Presbytery, and the second preacher 
who settled within the limits of Mercer county. He was ordained and in- 
stalled by the Presbytery of Ohio, March 3d, 1802, and installed as pastor 
of Neshannock Congregation in connection with Moorfield, in the present 
limits of Mercer county. The first elders of Neshannock Church were 
William Jackson, Thomas Scott and Robert Stevenson. Mr. Satterfield was 
pastor until the early part of the year 1812. In July of that year Rev. 
William Matthews took charge of the church and served it till sometime 
during the year 1815. He was succeeded by Rev. William Wood, who 
commenced his labors March 11th, 1816. Mr. Wood preached at Hopewell, 
in connection with Neshannock, until July 1st, 1828, when he gave all his 
time to the latter. He was released January Ist, 1837, after a pastorate of 
twenty-one years. The next pastor was Rev. Absalom McCready, who was 
installed October 14th, 1839, and released in 1857. The next pastor was 
Rey. Robert Dickson, who was installed in 1858, and released from his 
charge in 1867. The present pastor is Rev. John M. Mealy. 

The number of communing members is at present about four hundred, 
with an average attendance of nearly, or quite, five hundred. From these 
figures the number has not varied materially for forty years. A number of 
other churches have been organized from parts of the Neshannock Congrega- 
tion, among them the ones at Pulaski, Rich Hill and Unity, the latter in 
Crawford county. 

The first church edifice at Neshannock was built of round logs. The fire 
was built in the center of the earthen floor, and a hole was cut through the 
roof in order to let the smoke escape. This church was thirty feet square. 

Their next building was of hewed logs, and was thirty by seventy feet in 
dimensions. This was considered a very pretentious structure for that time. 

The present commodious frame structure was built in 1839, being the 
third house the congregation has had at the place. The cemetery near the 
church occupies a part of the beautiful location, and is pretty well filled. 
Costly monuments are seen as well as the humbler marble slab and the 
block of common “country ” stone. 

The following short sketches of the first two pastors of this congregation, 
William Wick and James Satterfield, will no doubt interest many. 


William Wick was a lineal descendant of the Pilgrim fathers. He was 
the son of Lemuel and Deborah (Luptein) Wick, and was born on Long 
Island, N. Y., on the 29th day of June, 1768. He removed to Washington 
county, Pa., in 1790. April 21, 1791, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Elizabeth McFarland, youngest daughter of Colonel Daniel McFarland, an 
officer of the Continental army during the Revolutionary war. Her moth- 
er’s maiden name was Sarah Barber. Her father emigrated to Washington 
county at the close of the war, and settled on a large tract of land on what 
was called Lower Ten-Mile creek. 

In those days there was a great call for ministers, and Dr. McMillan 
sought out, among others, Mr. Wick, who, through the Doctor’s influence, 
finally left his farm, and began a course at the Cannonsburg Academy, where 
he completed his studies in 1797, before the college charter was obtained. 
He was one of the founders of the Franklin Literary Society. 

His theological education was obtained at Dr. McMillan’s log cabin, and 
he was licensed to preach the Gospel by the Presbytery of Ohio, August 28, 
1799. Having accepted calls from Neshannock and Hopewell congrega- 
tions, in Mercer county, Pa., he was ordained by the Presbytery of Ohio, 
and installed pastor of these congregations September 3, 1800. During 
1801 he was released from the charge of Neshannock and installed for one- 
half his time as pastor of the congregation at Youngstown, Ohio. He was 
one of the original members of the Presbytery of Erie, also of the Presby- 
tery of Beaver. His labors were principally confined to Youngstown and 
Hopewell, though he occasionally worked in the missionary field. He was 
the first permanent minister in the Western Reserve of Ohio. 

On Wednesday morning, March 29, 1815, he died at Hopewell, Pa., (now 
New Bedford, Lawrence county), in the forty-seventh year of his age and the 
sixteenth of his ministry. At his own request he was buried at Youngstown, 
Ohio. It is recorded on his tombstone that during his ministry he preached 
one thousand five hundred and twenty-two sermons, and married fifty-six 
couples. He was the father of eight sons and three daughters, most of them 
now deceased. 

James Satterfield, the son of James and Margaret (Mead) Satterfield, was 
born in Queen Anne county, Maryland, in August, 1767. He was the fifth 
child of a family of six children. His father dying in Maryland, his mother 
married Mr. Davies, and removed to Washington county, Pa., in 1786 or ’87, 
and settled on a farm. Here Dr. McMillan sought the young man out, and 
through his influence Mr. Satterfield finally became a professor of relig- 
ion at the early age of fourteen years. He went to the Cannonsburg 
Academy and pursued his studies, in the meanwhile becoming one of the 
founders of the “Philo Literary Society.” He studied theology with Dr. 
McMillan, and was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Ohio, September 
3, 1800. After his licensure, he was sent as a missionary to the Indians, and 
traveled as far west as Detroit, Michigan. In 1801 he removed to Mercer 
county, Pa., and on the 38d day of March, 1802, was ordained and installed 
pastor of the congregations of Moorefield, Mercer county, Pa., and Upper 
Neshannock, afterwards Neshannock, Lawrence county, Pa. 

He was one of the original members of the Presbytery of Erie. In 1808 
he was set off with others to form the Presbytery of Hartford, now Beaver. 
He was released from the charge of Neshannock in the beginning of the year 
1812, and from that of Moorfield in 1834. From 1812 to 1815 he had 
charge of the congregations of Brookfield, Ohio, in connection with Hub- 
bard and Moorfield. He continued his connection with Hubbard until 
April 6, 1831, and with Moorfield until he demitted all pastoral labor. 
During the last years of his life he had no regular charge, but preached 
quite frequently to vacant churches, and assisted at communion occasions. 

Mr. Satterfield was thrice married. His first wife was Miss Polly Orbison, 
of Washington county, Pa., to whom he was married October 28, 1800. She 
died July 23, 1802. March 27, 1804, he was married to Miss Ann Gibson, 
a member of the congregation at Neshannock. She died September 12, 
1815, leaving two sons and three daughters. His third marriage was with 
Miss Sarah Mead, a daughter of General Mead, of Meadville, Pa. This 
marriage took place September 3, 1816. She died May 22, 1823, leaving 
one son and one daughter. 

Mr. Satterfield’s last illness continued but three days. His death occur- 
red at the old homestead, near Middlesex, Mercer county, Pa., on the 20th 
day of November, 1857. Mr. S. was, at his death, a few months over ninety 
years of age, and had preached the gospel for over fifty-seven years. ~ 

Ricn Hit PrespyTERIAN CHURCH was organized at the Spring Session 
of 1840, by a committee from the Presbytery of Allegheny (now Butler). 
It takes its name from the tract of land on which the church is located. 
The lot was purchased from B, Anderson, formerly of Bucks county, Pa., the 
owner of the tract. The original congregation consisted of about thirty 
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members, and was made up of members from the Neshannock congregation 
principally. Some came from New Castle, some from Mercer, and some 
from Plain Grove. The church stands on the old Beaver and Mercer State 
road. 

This church sprung from a Sahbath-school which had flourished for 
some twenty-five years, holding its meetings in the old school-house. They 
also occasionally had preaching—Rev. William Woods and Rev. John 
Munson occasionally holding evening meetings, some time before the church 
was organized. 

The first preacher regularly settled over this congregation was Rev. New- 
ton Bracken, who ministered for fifteen years, and afterwards went to Ohio, 
and finally to Kansas, where he is now living. The church is in the south- 
eastern part of Wilmington township. 

The AmeEcH or OmisH Menwnonires have a church about two miles south- 
east of New Wilmington. It was built in the Summer of 1872, and is the 
only one of the kind in the county. Rev. Shem King was their first preacher, 
and Jonathan Lance was appointed very soon after. Mr. King died Sep- 
tember 25th, 1876. 

One of the first of this denomination to settle in Lawrence county was Abra- 
ham Zook, who came in the Spring of 1846. Shem King brought out his 
family in August, 1847. Nearly all the families were from Mifflin county, 
Pa., and settled in Hickory, Wilmington and Pulaski townships principally, 
with perhaps a few in Neshannock. The church has about sixty members, 
and the entire settlement of these people will probably number from two 
hundred and fifty to two hundred and seventy-five individuals. 

The Mennonites came to Germantown, Pa., in 1698, and since that time 
their numbers have largely increased in the United States. They have their 
societies in nearly or quite all the Northern States, from New York and 
Pennsylvania to Iowa. Large numbers of them have settled in the fine agri- 
cultural regions of Indiana and Illinois, and their improvements are always 
of the best kind. 

“The founder of the society was Simon Menno, who was born in Fries- 
land, a province of the Netherlands, in 1505. When still young and very 
ignorant he was consecrated as a priest. Soon after, he began to be per- 
plexed by doubts with regard to the doctrine of transubstantiation. In vain 
he confessed, and prayed, and strove against them; he could not throw them 
off. His religious convictions were not strong enough, however, to prevent 
his leading the loose, irregular life to which the clergy were then too prone. 
At length a copy of the New Testament fell into his hands, and he was soon 
convineed that many of the Romish doctrines were contrary to its teachings. 
Still for years he continued to preach them, and strove to drown the voice of 
conscience in sensual pleasure. 

“The disciples of Carlostadt having penetrated into Friesland, the author- 
ities became alarmed at the rapid spread of their doctrines. Menno under- 
took the defense of orthodox principles. His arguments failing to convice these 
stubborn heretics, more potent weapons were called in. The poor fanatics 
were tortured, put to the sword, burned at the stake. Maddened at length 
by their sufferings, they stood at bay, and took up arms against the imperial 
soldiery, but after a short struggle were overpowered and massacred, meeting 
their fate with unfaltering courage. This was the turning-point in Menno’s 
life. The zeal of these poor victims for what they believed ,to be the truth, 
deeply touched his heart. His conscience gave him no rest till he threw off 
the mask, and proclaimed the doctrines he had long held in secret. The 
Bible he declared to be the only rule of faith and practice, and denounced war, 
transubstantiation and the celibacy of priests, as directly opposed to Scripture. 

“The storm soon burst upon him. The clergy furiously demanded that 
he should be brought to justice. A price was set on his head. Assassins 
and robbers, it is said, were released from prison, on condition of capturing 
and delivering up the bold schismatic. No one might harbor him on pain 
of death. 

“ After leaving the Catholic Church, Menno married, and his own trials 
were embittered by the sufferings of his wife and children. Having endured 
bitter persecution for many years, he was at length forced to leave his na- 
tive country, and seek a refuge elsewhere. After untold miseries and hard- 
ships, he succeeded in gaining the North of Germany. There he continued 
to proclaim his opinions. Calumny had been busy during all these years, 
and had covered his name with reproach. He was charged with holding 
the worst -doctrines of John of Leyden and his fanatical rabble. This caused 
many worthy persons to regard with approval the severities inflicted on the 
reformer and his followers. 

“At length this asylum failed him. In touching words Menno describes 
the trials and sufferings of his sad life. While the priests were sleeping on 
luxurious beds, he, his poor, feeble wife, and little children were compelled 


to take refuge in solitary wastes and desert places. For eighteen years they 
suffered horrible agonies, oppression, grief, nakedness and persecution. 
‘While on days of wedding and baptism, /hey,’ he says, ‘were diverting 
themselves to the sound of flutes and tambourinés, we had to watch to see 
whether the sergeants were pursuing us, and to crouch like foxes. While 
every one addressed ‘hem as Doctors, Masters and Apostles, they bawled 
after us, ‘Anabaptists, Schismatics, imps of hell, may heaven confound 
you!’” 

“But now a gleam of light came from the North—the first that for years 
had brightened the horizon of his life. A nobleman of Holstein—the Lord 
of Fresenberg—who had served in the Netherlands, shocked by these cruel 
persecutions, offered Menno and his followers an asylum. Here, after weary 
years of persecution and exile, they found a shelter. They were allowed to 
publish their doctrines and to refute the calumnies which had covered their 
name with unmerited reproach. A district in Holstein was set apart for the 
Mennonites, and thousands of the persecuted sect flocked thither. By their 
knowledge of agriculture and trade, their example of industry and obedi- 
ence to law, they more than repaid this generous hospitality. Here, in the 
midst of his devoted followers, Menno peacefully ended his troubled, un- 
quiet life. 

“The Mennonites were regarded with more favor as their doctrines were 
better understood, and after a while they were permitted to settle in the 
Netherlands, in Prussia and Switzerland. But ere long the exigencies of the 
State aroused a persecution as bitter as that inflicted by religious bigotry. 
The Thirty Years’ War was impending, and menaced liberty of conscience 
throughout Protestant Europe. The free cantons of Switzerland did not 
shrink from the inevitable conflict. In Zurich, every citizen capable of bear- 
ing arms was ordered to appear on a certain day for military drill. The 
day arrived. From lowland field and mountain cha/ef poured forth the 
brave peasantry. National independence, religious freedom, all she held 
most dear, Switzerland owed to the strong arms, the undaunted patriotism of 
her sons. But now a sad defection menaced her liberties. On the parade- 
ground not a Mennonite appeared. With alarm the magistrates heard that 
the “Non-resistant Christians” refused to take any part in the struggle. 
Was Switzerland no longer to show a united front against despotic power? 
Earnestly they besought the Mennonites not to desert their country in her 
hour of peril. This availed nothing.. Threats were resorted to; then 
harsher measures. It was forbidden to harbor or in any way aid those who 
refused to aid their native Jand. Their worship was prohibited, Hundreds 
were banished and their goods sequestrated. Many died in prison. A few 
perished on the scaffold. Patriotism, not religious bigotry, prompted these 
severities. Wherever the Mennonites submitted, a full restitution of their 
property was made. But by far the greater number left their homes and 
went forth to seek another country among a strange people. 

“Many sought refuge in the canton of Soleure, in Switzerland, and the 
Palatinate, where great indignation had been excited by this harsh treatment 
of the unresisting Mennonites. In the forest-covered valleys and plateaus of 
the Vosges, numbers of the Mennonites took refuge. These wild gorges or 
mountain passes, then an almost unbroken solitude, were like a wall of 
strength around the little band. They leveled the forests, planted fields and 
orchards, and transformed the wilderness into a fertile district. Withdraw- 
ing themselves entirely from political strife, they lived in peace, unmolested, 
and almost unknown. 

“The terrible fate which swept thousands of brave nobles and industrious 
artisans from the soil of France, for a time menaced their fellow-religionists 
in Holland. The brave little Republic, weakened by internal dissentions, 
had bowed for a brief period to the yoke of the most Christian King. 
Though he had determined upon revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Louis 
XIV did not dare at first to touch the Calvinists, who were the dominent 
party in Holland, and powerful still in France; but he resolyed to pave the 
way by crushing the weaker sects. An envoy, despatched to Holland for 
the purpose of obtaining full information respecting the Mennonite views and 
practices, ‘brought back, however, so favorable a report that the king con- 
sented to tolerate and*protect them. It was probably their doctrine of non- 
resistance rather than their piety, industry and good morals, which gained 
the favor of the ambitious monarch, who would willingly have seen this 
tenet spread over Europe. So, while thousands of noble exiles were strug- 
gling with poverty for a bare subsistence, these humble sectaries, protected 
by their very weakness, quietly pursued their peaceful occupations. War 
clouds lowered. Rival dynasties contended for the mastery of Europe. 
But the little sect, strong in its helplessness, was spared and protected by all. 

“A century passed away. The French monarchy was destroyed, and the 
Republic planted on its ruins. But enemies menaced her on every side, 
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false friends, hostile sovereigns, armies ready to pour down upon her exposed 
frontier. To maintain their new-found liberties, a sweeping conscription 
was ordered by the Committee of Public Safety. Before this terrible body 
appeared the deputies of the peaceful Mennonites. To hope for entire 
exemption was useless. But they entreated that, as their consciences forbade 
them to bear arms, they might be employed in the wagon trains, or such 
other service as did not necessitate the shedding of blood. Couthon, St. 
Just, Robespierre—to them was this request made—fanatics who considered 
the striking down of a tyrant the first and highest duty, and who gloried in 
shedding the noblest blood of France. Yet so impressed were these tyran- 
nicides with the virtues of the Mennonites, their sincerity and simplicity of 
heart, that their request was granted. Nor did the first Napoleon show 
them less favor. Through the long campaigns of the Republic and the 
Empire, no Mennonite drew a sword or fired a musket. The cannon and 
the bayonet, which make no nice distinctions, spared not, indeed, the non- 
combatants who brought supplies or conveyed munitions of war. But, 


strong in the convictions in which he had been educated, the Mennonite held 
fast to his faith, Though the death-missles were flying thick around him, 
he would not raise a finger in his own defense. 

“ At the close of the last century the Emperor Paul offered an asylum in 
Russia to the Mennonites. The little colony rapidly increased; and, under 
the fostering care of government, manufactures have been established, agri- 
culture has flourished, and thriving communities have sprung up where was 
once a wilderness. This protection is now withdrawn. To us the decree 
which banishes so many of these devout and inoffensive people from their 
homes in the Old Word, will prove an unmixed blessing. Wherever the 
Mennonites go they carry the best elements of civilization—simple and fer- 
vent piety, trained skill, persevering industry. As the banished Huguenots 
founded the silk-factories of Germany, the lace and woolen manufactures of 
England, so this Mennonite immigration will bring to our shores thousands. 
of skillful workmen, who will teach us to rival, and, in time, surpass the 
Old World industries.” — Christian Union. 


HDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 


The educational facilities of Lawrence county are excellent, and consist of 
one hundred and sixty-two public schools, two colleges, and two Catholic 
schools. Of these, twenty-four of the public schools, one Catholic school, and 
one college are in the city of New Castle; and one hundred and thirty 
nine, including the Catholic orphan school in Pulaski township, and the 
college at New Wilrrington, in the various townships and boroughs of the 
county. The aggregate number of scholars, according to the Superin- 
tendent’s report for June, 1875, was 8,444, not including those in the 
Catholic schools, which number about 400. The total receipts for school 
purposes for the same year were $63,586.62, and the total expenditures 
$60,271.48. Estimated value of school property in the county in 1875, 
$169,000. 

The New Wilmington College is under the control of the United Presby- 
terian Church, and is intended as an institution for the preparation of young 
men for the ministry. The New Castle College is not a denominational 
institution. 

The public schools of the county are taught in one hundred and twenty- 
four buildings, all in good order, and some of them costly and substantial 
structures. All the educational institutions of the county are in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

In connection we give an interesting article from the pen of Professor 
W. N. Aiken, upon the public schools of the county, and one also from 
Professor Gantz, upon the origin, progress, and present condition of the 
various schools in the city of New Castle. Sketches of the colleges will 
also be found in their proper places. 


EARLY SCHOOLS. 


The first schools were taught in private houses. The first building erected 
for strictly school purposes was a frame building, upon the lot belonging to 
the First Presbyterian Church, about 1825-6. It is said that the first 
building occupied for school purposes was a log cabin; about eighteen feet 
square, which stood near the spring at the foot of Shaw’s Hill. It was 
heated by means of .an immense fire-place at one side of the building, large 
enough to take in a good-sized “ back-log” (for coal was unknown in those 
days), and probably a couple of big flat stones at each side of the fire-place, 
to hold up the “fore-sticks.” In those days the large boys prepared the 
wood—which was hauled to the door, from the woods, where it was cut 
“sled-length ”—and took turns in building a fire in the Winter mornings. 
The room was lighted by a few square holes cut through the logs, over 
which greased paper was stretched in lieu of glass, which was not as plenty 
then as now, when the Croton Glass Works are turning out nine hundred 
boxes weekly. The pupils sat on long benches made of slabs, with two 
wooden pins driven into each end for legs; or they were constructed by 
splitting small logs in halves, and then hewing down the surface smooth with 
a broad-axe. The first ‘‘school-master,” as the teacher was called, was said 
to have been one Robert Dickey, a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
The first school was opened about 1804. The second teacher was John 
Dickey, a younger brother of Robert. He was very well educated, and 
would have been a good teacher but.for one thing—he was addicted to the 
use of strong drink. He subsequently enlisted in the army, and died during 
the war of 1812. The third teacher was Richard Shearer, a man of fifty or 
fifty-five years, described as a fat, jolly old fellow. Mr. Du Shane describes 
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a habit he had of rubbing his right fore-finger up and down the side of his 
face in front of his right ear, which he practiced so regularly and so persist- 
ently as to wear a smooth furrow in that locality, which produced a very 
curious effect on his physiognomy. The fourth teacher, according to Mr. 
Penn’s chronology, was the most famous man of all the early teachers in 
New Castle. His nume was Joseph Thornton, a gentleman of the “old 
school,” who persisted in wearing the knee-breeches, cock ed-hat, cue, buckles 
and ruffles of the “ ancient regime ” long after others had discarded them for 
a more modern, if not more comfortable and elegant, style. He came here 
from Chambersburg, Franklin county, about the time Joseph T. Boyd 
located here as a merchant, or in the Spring of 1806. He was teaching at 
the time of the great total eclipse of that year, at all events. 

He was a man who believed in the entire efficacy of corporeal punish- 
ment, and very likely the unruly boys of his school feared him more than 
they loved him. He boarded with Boyd, and, being a very industrious 
man, was wont to go into the wood-shed, after school hours, and work 
piling up the heavy wood or preparing it for the fire-place. It is related of 
him that one evening, as he was busily engaged piling up the wood (he was 
a pious man withal), he took hold of a very heavy stick and got-it upon one 
end, and then strove with all his might to lift it upon the pile, which was up 
nearly as high as his shoulders. 

A son of Mr. Boyd, or of one of the neighbors, was complacently looking on. 
The old man tugged in vain; his strength was not equal to the task, and, 
while holding the ugly stick up about breast high, he called on the boy, 
“bear a hand, youngster, and help me up with this!” But the wicked lad 
only stood and laughed at him. Tugging until he found it useless, he sud- 
denly stepped back, and, throwing the billet upon the ground, exclaimed : 
“« Tt may all go to d—nnation, and we'll omit worship to night!’ Thornton 
remained here at least as late as 1815, for we find his name in a subscrip- 
tion list for raising money to build a bridge over the Shenango in that year. 
What eventually became of him we have not been able to learn. Alexander 
Duncan was another of the early teachers, and one of the youngest, being, 
according to accounts, only about nineteen years of age at the time he com- 
menced teaching. He “boarded round” among the families of his pupils, 
a week at each place, and used to amuse himself mornings and evenings in 
shooting pigeons and rabbits, which were very plentiful. A few years after- 
wards he removed to Pittsburgh, where he studied medicine. Some years 
later he removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, and eventually became a politician, 
He was afterwards elected to the State Legislature, and subsequently to Con- 
gress. 

Another teacher was Miss Sarah DeWolf, the first female who ever taught 
a regular school in New Castle. She had previously taught in Mecer, 
where she was sometimes called “ Kitty.” A man named Matthew Calvin 
(or Colvin) was ¢he next teacher. He is said to have been forty-five years 
of age, lame, and blind in one eye. He erected a large square building 
(still standing on Beaver street, nearly opposite the residence of Mr. Joseph 
Justice), with an enormous stone chimney in the centre, about 1814-16. 
Mr. Justice helped to build the chimney. Calvin lived in this building and 
taught school in another, which stood near his dwelling—since torn away. 

The first regular school-building, as before stated, stood adjoining the First 
Presbyterian church, which is now occupied as a distillery. This building, 
which was a frame, was used for several years. About 1829, a new system, 
known as the “ Lancasterian system,” was introduced into the schools of New 
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Castle, and one Joseph Ketler was brought from Philadelphia to put it in 
operation. The frame school-building, above spoken of, was still in use, and 
Ketler taught in it about one year, when he returned to Philadelphia. He 
afterwards returned and settled somewhere in this region, where he subse- 
quently died. 

Warren Carpenter succeeded Ketler, and taught the same system until it 
was given up as impracticable. 

The old school-building was also used for holding elections, for lyceums, 
singing-schools, &c. 

When the “common-school” system was adopted or established by an Act 
of Assembly, it was left to the people of the several townships and counties 
to adopt or reject, as they saw fit, and it was a number of years before the 
system was fully adopted in all parts of the State. The Act was passed in 
1834. Subsequent to the passage of this Act, four separate schools were kept 
in operation until about the year 1852. They were located to accommodate 
the various parts of the town, and were known respectively as the Northeast, 
Southeast, Northwest and Southwest schools. One was located a little south- 
east of the Cochran House, on the east side of the alley; another on North 
street, between where the Baptist and Episcopal churches stand, and a third 
on North Beaver street. The location of the fourth is not recollected. In 
1852 these buildings were sold, and the large public school-building, on 
North Jefferson street, erected. The proceeds of the old buildings were put 
into the new one. 

NEW CASTLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 

This institution was chartered April 16, 1838, under a general State law. 
It was organized in 1839, with Dr. Charles T. Whippo as president, and the 
following named gentlemen as trustees: Henry Pearson, Ezekiel Sankey, 
John Reynolds and Dr. Joseph Pollock. 

The stock was issued to subscribers at five dollars per share, and, accord- 
ing to the subscription-book in possession of Mr. E. Sankey, seven hundred 
and fifty-six shares were suld. The following is a list of subscribers’ names, 
with the number of shares taken by each: 


Charles T. Whippo,* - - 40 | William B. Miller,* = - - 5 
E. Sankey, - - : 30 | Thomas Falls,*_ - - - 20 
John T. Boyd,* - - - 30 | William B. Osmon,* - - 20 
Henry Pearson,* - - 20 | D.S. Stone,* - - - 5 
A.C. Semple,* - - - 20 | D. Sankey, - - - 5 
D. and J. N. Euwer, - - 30 | H. Morse,* : : : 5 
J. Kissick, - -  -  - 80 | White McMillen, Stl ib: 5 
R. W. Cunningham, - - 20] William P. Reynolds, - — - 5 
William Dickson,*~— - - 20 | William Shaw,* - - - 5 
G. Barlow,* : - - 20 | A. Robison,* - - : 5 
T. McCleary* & Co., - - 20 | Isaac Dickson, - - : 5 
Wells Bushnell,* - - 10 | H. H. Moorhead, © . 5 
H. E. Wallace, - - - 5 | Joseph Justice, - - : 5 
L. L. McGuffin, - - - 5 | William McMurry,* - - 10 
A. Lewis,* - - - 15 | Jesse Du Shane,* - - 5 
David White,* - - - 10 | D. M. Courtney, = 3 10 
J. Pollock,* - - - 20 | David McComb, . - 5 
John Reynolds,* - - 20 | John Orrell,* : 2 = 5 
James D. White,* - - 40 | James Tidball,* - = : 10 
W. McClymonds, aft whe 5 | John Maitland,* oe gett 10 
James D, Clarke,* - - 5 | David Shafer, - - ‘ 5 
James Mitchell,* - : 5 | William Watson,* - - 10 
R. W.:Stewart, - - - 5 | Joseph Emery,* = 2 10 
Lewis V. Crips,* . : - 5 | Shubael Wilder, - - 5 
William Watson, Jr, - - 5 | Joseph Higgs* - - - 5 
William Carns,* - - 10 | Joseph Brown, - - - 5 
James McClane, - . 5 | John Moorhead, - - 5 
Samuel Carns,* - - . 5 | Samuel Kerr,*  - : - 5 
William Cox,* - - - 6 | Isaiah C. White, - - 5 
H. R. Graves,*  - - - 5 | J. 8S. White, - - - 5 
John B. Love, - - - 5 | J. Leslie, - - - - 5 
Uriah Roe,* . - - 10 | David Emery, - = « 5 
John Frazier,*  - - - 10 | John Emery,* 50 bushels of lime. 

John C. Fulkerson, = - - 5 | George Pearson,* - - 5 
John A. Andrews,* = - - 5 | R. A. Seek,* - é = 5 
Joseph Pyle,* — - . - 5 Alex. L. Crawford, = - - 10 
James Banks, — - . - 10 | (Payable in nails, assorted sizes.) 


Being a total of 756 shares, besides John Emery’s fifty bushels of lime, 
representing about $3,800. 


* Since deceased, 


The first Principal of the seminary was John Hewitt, an Englishman, 
who had been prepared for the Church; a man of fine education and very 
respectable talents. He was brought to New Castle by Dr. Charles T. 
Whippo. 

This institution was kept in operation for some ten years, and was a pop- 
ular school. It was the only one of the kind ever organized in New Castle. 
The building is still standing, immediately south of the First Presbyterian 


Church. 
According to Mr. Penn’s history of New Castle, the first building erected 


for the use of this institution was a one-story frame, about forty feet square, 
and containing three rooms. It was built in 1842. Dr. Charles T. Whippo, 
A. C. Sample and John Reynolds were the building committee. Some years 
later it was remodeled and enlarged, and made a two-story building with 
eleven rooms. 

According to the same authority, Joseph Pollock was President of the 
seminary in 1841, though the location of the school is not cies In 1844 
it appears to have been under the management of Prof. Bowmah and wife. 

CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTE. 

In December, 1841, “Joseph Ketler, M. P. A. T.,” opened the New Cas- 
tle Classical and Mathematical Institute, on Washington street, one door 
west of Beaver street. “How well Professor Ketler succeeded in his endeay- 
ors to give the ambitious youth of New Castle a classical education, or how 
long he continued his grandiloquent advertisement, we have no means of 
knowing. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


BY PROF. W. N. AIKEN, 


Our present system of common schools has been in operation more than 
forty years, and the progress during this time has been slow, but it has 
steadily increased in popularity and efficiency. In the year 1854 the present 
system of county supervision was authorized by Act of the Legislature. 
Since that time the advancement has been more rapid, the work better sys- 
tematized, and the results more apparent. 

Prior to this we had no uniformity in teaching, classifying and governing 
our schools, and in examining and granting certificates to those found qual- 
ified for the responsible positions of instructors of youth. Before the office 
of County Superintendent was established by an Act of the Legislature, each 
district examined its own teachers and issued certificates to those who were 
found qualified. This part of the work was done by persons outside of the 
profession, and consequently did not understand the wants and requirements 
of the schools as well as those who were actively engaged in the educational 
department. The present system of superintendency has been in successful 
operation for twenty-three years; and the result is, there is uniformity in 
the methods of instruction, classification, government and general manage- 
ment of schools. 

In the year 1867 the present law for holding County Teachers’ Institutes 
was enacted, and the attendance at these. annual meetings has gradually 
increased, and there is a marked improvement in the qualifications of 
teachers, and a more general interest in favor of common schools is man- 
ifested. 

In order to show the present condition of the schools of the county and 
the progress made, it will be necessary to examine the statistics of the past 
few years, that the advancement may be more clearly seen. The following 
will, in some measure, give an idea of the workings of the school system: 
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1860, . | 136 | 4.83] 82 | 84 [$23 43|$14 25] 232 
1864, . | 142 | 6.14| 64 | 142 | 32 32) 21 52 163 | 67 
1865, . ; 142 | 6.12; 45 | 156 | 38 00) 25 66] 164 | 185 | 226 | 64 
1866, . | 143 | 5.82| 61 | 133 | 40 89) 27 65 174 
1867, . | 144 | 5.09| 63 | 127 | 48 64] 33 82] 203 | 234 | 170 | 66 
1868, . | 142 | 5.96| 66 | 138 | 55 81] 33 68/ 224 | 288 | 181 | 132 
1869, . | 145 | 6.27] 68 | 141 | 51 05] 30 85] 216 | 285 | 185 | 140 
1870, . | 144 | 6.29! 63 | 147 | 55 48] 32 83/ 228 | 298 | 190 | 148 
1871, . | 150 | 6.03 | 75 | 132 | 50 84] 33 49} 180 | 216 | 216 | 176 
1872, . | 154 | 5.78] 68 | 163 | 50 71} 32 99] 212 | 240 | 215 | 152 
1873, . | 153 | 6.15 | 78 | 155 | 47 07] 31 03] 215 | 246 | 234 | 162 
1874, . | 155 | 6.46 | 84 | 137 | 47 85] 32 92) 195 | 258 | 241 | 181 
1875, . | 156 | 6.11 | 85 | 124 | 47 70] 31 03] 223 | 272 | 266 | 163 
1876, . | 162 ' 6.15! 83 | 141 | 42 93! 29-66! 219 | 304 | 260 | 202 
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There are now one hundred and sixty-two schools in the county, and one 
hundred and thirty-eight not including the schools of the city of New Castle. 
The last annual report shows two hundred and twenty-one teachers who 
have taught during the year or a part of it. Of these, twenty-six hold 
professional and three permanent certificates, and two are graduates of the 
State Normal School. 

Many of the teachers are faithful and earnest in the discharge of their 
duties, and are imbibing more of the professional spirit of the true teacher. 
The present condition of the schools is encouraging as compared with the past. 

There are one hundred and twenty-four houses, and a number of these are 
substantial buildings and suitably furnished, but very few have sufficient 
grounds, and the surroundings receive little attention. 

There are twenty-one school districts under the supervision of the county 
superintendent, two of these, Wampum and New Wilmington, are boroughs, 
the former having two and the latter three schools, also two independent 
school districts, Chewton and Wurtemburg, with each one school. 

The first County, Superintendent was Thomas Berry, elected in June, 1854, 
and re-elected in 1857. He served faithfully for six years against a strong 
current of opposition to the office, and did a good work in the cause of edu- 
cation in the county. 

Stephen Morrison was elected in 1860, and re-elected in 1863. After six 
years of labor in this field he retired from office. G. W. McCracken 
was elected in 1866 and served one term. W.N. Aiken was elected in 1869, 
re-elected in 1872, and again re-elected in 1875. The first two superinten- 
dents have finished their work and gone to reap the reward of their labors. 

Educational meetings have been held in different parts of the county 
during the past six years. Their meetings have been well-attended by 
teachers, directors and patrons of the schools. It is thought this is one of 
the best ways to educate the people and bring before them the value of our 
educational] system. 

Seventy-one schools outside New Castle are graded, four of these are in 
West New Castle, two in Edenburg, two in Hillsville, two in Pulaski, three 
in Wilmington, two in Mahoningtown, two in Enon valley, two in Harlans- 
burg and two in Mount Jackson. 


NEW CASTLE SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR M. GANTZ. 


The first settlement upon the present site of New Castle was made in 
April, 1798, by John Carlysle Stewart. The authentic history of the early 
schools of the village is very meagre, and can only be learned from the old 
residents whose memory of many of the events so far in the past must 
necessarily in many instances be very indistinct. 

The earliest schools were supported by subscription, and were taught in 
private houses. According to the most reliable information, the first school 
was taught by one Robert Dickey, and was opened about the year 1804. 
The next teacher was John Dickey, a younger brother of Robert. 

The name of Richard Shearer is mentioned as the third teacher. About 
the year 1806, the fourth teacher, Joseph Thornton, came here from Cham- 
bersburgh, Franklin county: his abiding faith in the use,of the dirch is the 
principal characteristic as remembered by his historian. Next on the 
roll of early teachers appears the name of Alexander Duncan. After him 
we find the name of Miss Sarah DeWolf, said to have been the first regular 
female teacher of a New Castle school. 

Matthew Calvin is enrolled as the next teacher. He appeared upon the 
scene about 1814, and taught in a house on Beaver street, nearly opposite 
the residence of Joseph Justice, Esq. 

The borough of New Castle was erected March 25th, 1625, and originally 
embraced all the territory now constituting the first and second wards of the 
present city, except that portion lying south of County Line street, in the 
point between the Neshannock and Shenango creeks, which was taken into 
the borough at some subsequent period. 

About this time a frame house, the first building erected exclusively for 
school purposes, was built upon the lot belonging to the First Presbyterian 
Church, now the “Old Brewery.” Our history informs us, however, that the 
first house used for school purposes was a log cabin about eighteen feet square, 
situated near the spring, at the base of “Shaw’s Hill.” 

About the year 1829; Joseph Ketler is said.to have introduced the system 
of education advocated by Joseph Lancaster, an English educator, and 
known as the “ Lancasterian” system, into the schools of the borough. Mr. 
Ketler taught im the frame house above mentioned about a year, then re- 
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turned to Philadelphia, whence he had come, and was succeeded by Warren 
Carpenter, a well-known and successful educator of earlier times, and still 
an honored resident of the city, who taught the same system for several 
years, until it was given up as impracticable. 

After the enactment of the common school law in 1834, and its subsequent 
adoption by the people, the school-territory of the borough was divided into 
four separate districts, named respectively according to their location, North- 
east, Southeast, Northwest and Southwest districts—the house in each dis- 
trict, with perhaps, the exception of the one in the Southwest District, is 
still standing, but used for other than school purposes. This status con- 
tinued until the erection of the county of Lawrence in the Spring of 1849, 
when soon after, by an Act of Assembly, passed on the 10th of February, 
1851, New Castle was formed into a separate school and election district. 

In March of the same year, the first Board of School Directors in and for 
the borough of New Castle was elected, which consisted of the following gen- 
tlemen, viz: Alexander L. Crawford, John N. Euwer, William Book, Jacob 
S. Quest, William Watson and James W. Johnston, all of whom are still 
living. The following resolution, passed soon after their organization, will 
best explain itself: 

“ Resolved, That the four several school-houses (above mentioned as being 
situated in four different districts) in the borough of New Castle, with the 
lots appurtenant thereto, be sold for the purpose of raising a fund, out of 
which to erect a large and commodious building for school purposes.” 

In pursuance of said resolution, a lot was purchased on North Jefferson 
street, in that part of the city now known as the First Ward, upon which 
a “large and commodious”’ school-building, built upon the model of that of 
the Third Ward of Allegheny city, and at that early day considered the 
most complete building for school purposes in the western part of the State, 
was erected at a cost, for the lot and building complete, of ubout eleven 
thousand dollars, and finished in time to open the schools of the borough in 
it about the 1st of October, 1852, at which date the schools first assembled 
and were put in operation in the new Union school-building, under the fol- 
lowing corps of teachers, viz.: William Travis, principal; Martin Gantz, 
first assistant, and Misses Celicia Townsend, Lizzie M. Porter, Maggie 
Sheal, Lide A. Loy, and Sarah J. Bonnell, assistant teachers, whose 
names have been mentioned, and a word of the history of each will be 
given as a matter of some interest to the reader, because they were pioneers 
in that system of public instruction which has grown into that organization 
of public schools now in operation in our growing city. William Travis grad- 
uated from Washington College in 1849. He was a zealous, high-toned, 
Christian teacher, and had had several years of successful experience in 
New Lisbon, Ohio, where he organized a system of Union schools during 
his college course, and in Youngstown, Ohio, before his arrival in New 
Castle. After leaving this city he spent several years in teaching in differ- 
ent States of the Union. He also studied theology at Princeton, New 
Jersey, but soon after leaving the seminary we find him again in the pro- 
fession of his first love, in which he is still engaged, in the responsible 
and honorable position of Principal of Germantown Academy in Phila- 
delphia, an old and celebrated institution of learning, founded one hundred 
and sixteen years ago. Martin Gantz graduated in 1849 from the same 
institution, a classmate of Mr. Travis. After leaving college he taught two 
years in a select school in Salem, Ohio, from which place he came to New 
Castle on the 10th of September, 1851, at the earnest solicitation of his 
friend and classmate, Mr. Travis, to assist him as teacher in a large select 
school, of which he was principal at that time, in the old seminary south of 
the First Presbyterian Church, on Jefferson street, in which school they 
continued teaching until the large Union school-house, then in process of 
erection, was completed and ready for the occupancy of the public schools 
in 1852, when they entered upon the positions to which they had been 
chosen in them, as already mentioned. Upon the retiring of Mr. Travis 
from the principalship of the schools, at the close of the second year, 
Martin Gantz was called from his position as first-assistant teacher, and 
elected principal, on the 6th day of June, 1854, and continued to serve in 
that relation to the school now known as the First Ward School, on North 
Jefferson street, with the exception of the two school-years of 1864-65 and 
1865-66, when E. C. McClintock, Esq., had charge of the schools during 
1864-65, and D. F. Balph, Esgq., during 1865-66, until May 2, 1876, when 
the schools of the city were consolidated in one district under a Board of 
Controllers, elected under the act of 1874, for cities of the third class, he 
was elected the. first superintendent of the city schools. 

Of their associates all were faithful and successful teachers, and continued 
in the profession during longer or shorter periods, as inclination or circum- 
stances seemed to dictate, and the result of their labors and influence for 
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good, time cannot measure, but “eternity alone can tell.” Celicia Town- 
send became the wife of Martin Gantz, December 29, 1853, and, after a 
useful life full of good works, was called home to her reward, January 24, 
1869. Lizzie M. Porter, after teaching several years, was united in wedlock 
to a man whose name cannot now be recalled, and after several years of 
wedded life, her Master called her to be with him. Maggie Sheal, now the 
wife of James Moffat, a well-known and highly-respected citizen, is living a 
quiet, happy and useful life in her home on North Beaver street, New Castle. 
Lide A. Loy, now the wife of David S. Morris, Esq., presides over a happy 
and prosperous home, at the corner of Beaver street and Grant Avenue, of 
this city. Miss Sarah J. Bonnell in course of time changed her name to 
Mrs. Gustavus H. McElevy, and is now residing with her husband in the 
town of Brazil, Indiana. So much for a brief history of the pioneer teachers 
of New Castle. Would that time and space permitted a brief record of 
the names and history of their many other true, noble and faithful successors 
in the same field. 

The schools continued to flourish and grow in numbers and usefulness, 
with the increase of population, as is shown by the records from time 
to time. The first annual report to the County Superintendent, Thomas 
Berry, Esq., made in July, 1854, shows 415 scholars enrolled, with an average 
daily attendance of 397 for the last three months of the year. The number 
of pupils increased, until in later years the total enrollment reached a little 
over six hundred. 

In 1856 that part of the city now known as the Third and Fourth Wards, 
was erected into what was then called “ East New Castle Independent Dis- 
trict,” which name was changed to that of “ Pollock township,” February 
15, 1862. The first school directors under the latter organization were 
Hiram Pollock, Samuel Pearson, R. W. Cunningham, Jacob Hans, D. B. 
Kurtz, Esq., and W. B. Lutton, all of whom, with the exception of Samuel 
Pearson, recently deceased, are now living in our midst. They proceeded 
to make arrangements for erecting a suitable building in the central part of 
the district for the accommodation of the schools in that neighborhood, which 
resulted in the rearing of that “large and commodious” school structure on 
Pearson street, in that part of the city now known as the Fourth Ward, in 
1858, at a cost of $14,000 for house and grounds. Of the history of the 
schools of this district, from the time of their organization until the con- 
solidation of the city schools in one district, in 1876, but a mere skeleton of 
an outline can be given, because the historian has failed, after diligent search, 
to find the records; therefore he must depend upon memory to supply what 
he may write upon the subject. Many of the ablest and most successful 
educators of this city and county have been connected with these schools. 
The first principal was John Sterrit, a classical scholar of note, who died 
in the suburban part of the city several years since. The second principal 
was Cyrus H. Dunlap, who subsequently studied theology, and is now en- 
gaged in his chosen profession somewhere in the great West. The third 
principal was our present worthy and efficient County Superintendent, W. 
N. Aiken, a graduate of Westminster College, an educator who is well 
known, and whose influence is felt, not only in Lawrence county, but in the 
educational councils of the State, and is now serving his third term as County 
Superintendent. From the best information now at hand, it seems that D. 
McVey, Esq., now a resident of Sharon, Pa., next served the district for one 
term as principal. In our history of the principals of this school, G. W. 
Mays, a young man of education, and an educator of growing reputation, 
occupies the next place on the roll of principals, and served the district in 
that capacity at least two years. His successor was Jasper N. Hunt, a 
graduate of Allegheny College, a young gentleman of culture and learning, 
who served as principal nearly two years. He was succeeded by D. F. 
Balph, Esq., a well-known teacher, a genial and accomplished gentleman, 
who presided over the educational affairs of the district nearly three years, 
until the consolidation of the city schools in 1876. Many of the most 
worthy, useful and influential teachers of the western part of the State have 
been connected with these schools as teachers, whose names, with a brief 
history of each, we would gladly give, did time and space permit. Among 
the long roll of worthy names, circumstances will permit us to single out 
but one or two of the honored and respected list. Miss Maggie Loughridge, 
now the accomplished wife of W.N. Aiken, the present School Super- 
intendent of Lawrence county, and J. R. Miller, Esq., the present agent of 
the N. C. and F. railroad company of this city, may be named as among 
the most successful and accomplished educators our city or county has known. 
Many others deserve honorable mention whose names are held in kind re- 
membrance by hosts of grateful pupils and their friends. 

The city of New Castle was incorporated, February 25, 1869, and was 
divided into two wards, viz.: the First and Second Wards, The origina] 
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First Ward (Pollock township, from 1862 until the incorporation of the city 
in 1869), embraced the territory now known as the Third and Fourth Wards, 
and the original Second Ward, that now known as the First and Second 
Wards of the city, as at present constituted. 

The organization of the Board of School Controllers of the city of New 
Castle, Pa., composed of the First and Second Wards (old city) of said city, 
under Act of Assembly of 1874, for cities of the third class, was effected 
July 21,1875. Members present: R. B. McComb, John Elder, Wm. Mitchell, 
E. T. Kurtz, Sylvester Gaston and James F. McConnell of First Ward ; 
James M. Craig, James J. Wallace, Jacob Wilbur, D.S. Morris, Luther 
Wood and J. P. Leslie of the Second Ward. Sylvester Gaston was elected 
President, and J. P. Leslie, Secretary. This board continued in office until 
February 15, 1876, when the election of the first Special Board of School 
Controllers for the city of New Castle, elected under the Act of Assembly 
of 1874, took place, and resulted in the election of John S. Taggart, Geo. 
W. Veach, E. T. Kurtz and W. A. Stritmater. The new Board was organ- 
ized February 22, 1876; E. T. Kurtz, Esq., President, and John 8S. Tag- 
gart Seeretary. The schools of the city were consolidated and a city su- 
perintendent elected, as above stated, on the 2d day of May, 1876. 

Under the organization just mentioned the schools of the city went into 
operation on Tuesday, the 5th day of September, 1876, with 24 schools, 26 
teachers and a Superintendent. The number of schools in each sub-district 
is as follows: First Ward building on North Jefferson street, 9 schools, and 
supplies school accommodations for the pupils of the First and Second 
Wards; the Fourth Ward building on Pearson street affords accommodations 
for nine schools and the present high school department of the city; the 
Third Ward (Croton) sub-district has two schools; and South New Castle, 
a sub-district embraced in the Fourth Ward, has three schools in its terri- 
tory. The total enrollment of the schools under the present organization is 
1,375. In addition to this number the Catholics have a separate enrollment of 
about 400, thus footing up 1,775 as the number of scholars in the bounds of 
the city. 

The school history of the city is not complete without some mention of the 
private schools, female seminaries, high schools, &c., &c., several excellent 
and useful institutions of the kind having had an existence in our town from 
time to time since its organization as a borough until the present time, but. 
time and space will not permit a detailed history of them. 

Among the teachers, many of whom are very highly spoken of, we can 
only give the names of a few that occur to us at the present writing: Charles 
Hewitt, Joseph Ketler, John A. Bowman, a Mr. Bartlett and Rey. R. A. 
Browne. Prof. John R. Steeves is the president of a popular college now in 
operation in the city. 

Of the teachers who taught in the district schools of the borough 
before its erection into an independent school district, we have failed to gather 
any authentic records of their doings or items of their personal history. We 
will mention but one of this number. Lucius Osgood, our respected fellow- 
citizen and well-known author and publisher, taught one of the district 
schools of the borough in the far distant past. 

Such is as full and accurate an outline of the history of the schools of this 
city from the beginning of their growth in the midst of a wilderness until 
the present time, as time and circumstances would permit us to prepare. 


NEW CASTLE COLLEGE. 


BY PROF, JOHN R. STEEVES. 


This flourishing institution, located in the thriving city of New Castle, was 
organized in September, 1872, under the auspicies of Professor A. D. Lee, (at 
that time President of the “One Study” University, at Scio, in the State of 
Ohio,) and the principalship of Rev. E. E. Edmonds, with Miss Mary J. 
Clark as assistant teacher. 

Ladies and gentlemen were received as students, but each was permitted 
to pursue only one study at the same time, for the reason that this plan had 
been adopted by the managers, and the institution was known as the “One 
Study” School. There were seventy-five students, enrolled the first year. 
Professor John R. Steeves took entire charge of the school from September 
6, 1873. The plan of study was then changed, and students were allowed to 
pursue two or three studies at the same time. Departments of German and 
Music were added during the year, to those of Science and Language formed 
the previous year. 

The faculty consisted of Professor Steeves, Professor Charles Jaekel, Miss 
Clark and Miss Emma Williams. One hundred and twenty-five students 
were enrolled the second year. yc Nea 
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During the school-year commencing in September, 1874, departments of 
Drawing and Painting were formed, with Miss Elizabeth W. Simpson as 
teacher, and what was known as Professor Powers’ Commercial College be- 
came the commercial department of this college, with Professor J. H. Miller 
as teacher. Upto the latter part of May, 1875, the school had been op- 
erated and conducted solely upon individual responsibility, without any spe- 
cial authority from any source. On the 29th of May of the year last men- 
tioned, a charter was procured incorporating the “New Castle College,” 
with the following gentlemen constituting the first Board of Trustees: Joseph 
§. White, President; E. S. Durban, Secretary; A. T. McCready, Treasurer; 
M. S. Marquis, John Hartsuff, Charles Phillips, Cyrus Clarke, Geo. W. 
McCracken, 8. M. Young, Geo. W. Crawford, R. B. McComb and Rev. R. 
Audley Browne. 


A Normal School for the term of six weeks, commencing July 6th, 1875, 
was held, in connection with the college, by Professors W. N. Aiken, County 
Superintendent of Public Schools ; M. Gantz, Superintendent of City Schools; 
D. F. Balph, M. Stahl and J. R. Steeves, Principal of the Institution. Sixty- 
five students were in attendance. The total enrollment for the third year 
was two hundred and thirty-four. There were nine professors in the faculty 
for the school-year commencing September 7th 1875. The attendance at 
the second year’s Normal School was one hundred and four, and the total 
enrollment for the year three hundred and eleven. 


At the present time (January, 1877) the faculty is composed of John R. 
Steeves, President and Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences; Rey. 
Charles Darrow, Professor of Latin and Greek; John H. Miller, Professor 
Commercial Department; D. F. Balph, Professor of Elocution ; Rev. J. 
Fritz, Professor of German; Mrs. Slentz, Teacher of Preparatory Depart- 
ment; Frank G. Marst and H. F. Johannessen, Professors of Instrumental 
Music; and Eliza W. Simpson, Teacher of Drawing and Painting. 


The school-year contains forty-six weeks. The college derives its support 
from the tuition of the students, who pay on an average about one dollar 
per week. The institution is now well organized, and in a very flourishing 
condition, with a fine prospect before it of uninterrupted prosperity. 


The New Castle College is a fine example of what industry and per- 
severance can accomplish in the face of unusual difficulties. It was de- 
signed as a non-sectarian school, where every one, without distinction of re- 
religious belief, could come and obtain instruction in the higher branches 
of Education, and its wonderful success, in the midst of a grcat financial de- 
pression, proves the correctness of the views entertained by its projectors, 
while at the same time attesting the faithfulness and ability of its professors 
and instructors. With proper management, and the right kind of encour- 
agement from the people of the flourishing city where it is located, its futnre 
success is assured. 


RELIGIOUS. 


According to a careful computation there are eighty-five religious congre- 
gations or church organizations in Lawrence county, of which sixteen are 
Presbyterian, twenty United Presbyterian, twenty-five Methodist Episcopal, 
two Primitive Methodist, three Catholic, five Baptist, six Christian, two 
German Lutheran, two Reformed Presbyterian, one Episcopal, two English 
Evangelical Lutheran, and one Amech or Mennonite. Of these fifteen are 
in the city of New Castle and its suburbs, two in Big Beaver, four in Little 
Beaver, four in North Beaver, three in Hickory, six in Mahoning, three in 
Neshannock, two in Perry, three in Plain Grove, seven in Pulaski, four in 
Scott, five in Shenango, eight in Slippery Rock, tour in Taylor (none in 
Union and Washington), five in Wayne and five in Wilmington. 

There are two in Wampum and three in New Wilmington boroughs. 

The oldest organizations in the county belong to the two prominent 
branches of the Presbyterian, the Old School and the United Presbyterian, 
both of which were introduced about the year 1800, or nearly as early as. 
the first settlements. Their earliest church organizations were, (Presbyterian) 
Hopewell and Neshahnock in 1800, Slippery Rock in 1801-2, and New 
Castle (called Lower Neshannock), and Westfield in 1803. 

The earliest United Presbyterian Churches (then known as Associate or 
“Seceder”’ and Associate Reformed), were the Deer Creek, about 1800, and 
the one known as Mahoning Church, about 1799 or 1800, and in New Castle 
about 1808. The first Methodist Church in the county was the well-known 
King’s Chapel, organized about 1802-4. The first Methodist Society in New 
Castle was organized about 1810. 

The Baptists are a more recent organization. 

The Zoar Baptist Church was organized in 1842, and the one in New 
Castle in 1843. 

The Catholics begun to hold services in the dwellings of the few commu- 
nicants who were scattered over the county, about 1831-32. The first 
organization in New Castle was about 1850. 

The first Christian Church (known as Disciples) was organized in New 
Castle in 1855. They have the most costly and imposing church edifice in 
the county. 

The German Lutherans organized in New Castle in 1848, and the Re- 
formed Presbyterians in 1871. 

The Episcopal Church of New Castle was organized about 1843. 


The largest number of communicants belongs to the Catholic Church of 
New Castle, who number about 1,200. The first Methodist Episcopal Church 
comes next, with over six hundred, which is the largest society in the Erie 
Conference. The only Religious Educational Institution in the county is 
the college at New Wilmington, under the control of the United Presby- 
terian Church. (See history.) 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE. 


BY REV. E. T. JEFFERS, D. D. 


Previous to the year 1852, the project of starting a college was discussed 
in the Associate Presbyteries of Shenango and Ohio, and in the communi- 
ties within their bounds. In the country between the Ohio river and Lake 
Erie, there was no educational institution higher than an academy, except 
Allegheny College, at Meadville, Pa., under the care of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. How early these discussions concerning a college began, and 
how often they occupied the attention of the Presbyteries, has not been 
recorded, but it is known that they were frequent and earnest. They took 
definite shape January 1, 1852, in a joint resolution of these two Presby- 
teries, that a college should be established, and it was afterwards decided 
that it should be in New Wilmington. Of course the resolutions to estab- 
lish a college could not be adopted and finally disposed of without’ settling 
the question as to the locality, and no project of the kind was ever discussed 
without exciting local interest; and so, before the choice fell on the quiet 
town of New Wilmington, the claims of Wolf Creek, New Bedford, Poland, 
and a number of other places were urged as suitable points for the estab- 
lishment of a college. 

After the election of a Board of Trustees, New Wilmington, with the 
other places, pressed its claims for the location of the college, and was 
chosen because of the superior liberality of its citizens. Ten thousand dol- 
lars towards the endowment of the college, the largest sum offered by any 
one community, was offered by New Wilmington and accepted by the board, 
on the condition of fixing the location of the institution at that place. No 
institution has the right to be regarded as the predecessor of Westminster 
College. 

A select school, started in the town in 1844, and conducted by Rev. Alex- 
ander Boyd, was well attended, but existed only a single season. 


NAME. 


“Westminster College Institute” was the name first given to the college, 
and is to be found ow a marble slab in the west end of the present building. 
The men who founded and sustained the college, gloried in the Westmins- 
ter standards as the embodiment of their religious creed. 

One of these essential features in the proposed course of study, was to 
teach all the students a system of truth associated with the name of West- 
minster. One of these points most frequently urged in the establishment of 
the college, was that it was needed in order to give the requisite training to 
candidates for the ministry—a ministry “set for the defense” of the doctrines 
of this confession. It was for the advantage of Christians, the very largest 
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portion of whom subscribed heartily to the Westminster confession of faith, 
it was well named “ Westminster ;” why the name was “Collegiate Institute” 
is not so certain. 

That the.college was designed to give not simply a classical education, 
reaching from the Freshman up through the Senior years, but that it was 
also intended to reach down to receive students as they come from the public 
schools of the county, and both prepare them for a regular course and take 
them through it; and that it was intended to give instruction in other than 
the ordinary classical studies, we know to be true; but whether or not this 
is the reason for the name, or whether it was a mere fancy for this rather 
than for the more common “college,’’ cannot be determined. The name was 
changed in 1861, and is now “ Westminster College.” 


CHARTER. 


In March, 1852, three months after the resolutions establishing the college 
were passed, a charter was received from the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 
According to the provisions of the charter, the college was to be under a 
Board of Trustees, consisting of twelve members, six of whom were elected 
by each of the Presbyteries—Shenango and Ohio—under the Associate 
Synod, two to be elected each year. The first Board of Trustees consisted 
of the following members: President, Rev. David Goodwillie; Vice Presi- 
dent, Rey. J. D. Wolf; Secretary, A. J. Burgess, Esq.; Treasurer, Rev. D. 
R. Imbrie; other members, Rey. Messrs. J. P.. Ramsey, J. W. Logue, Joseph 
McClintock, Hon. David Houston, William Dickey, Esq., Isaac P. Cowden, 
Esq., Hon. Thomas Dungan, Livingstone Carmen, Esq. 

In 1858, when, by the union of the Associate and Associate Reformed 
Churches, the United Presbyterian churches began, the college, with its 
property, funds and privileges was transferred to the United Presbyterian 
Synod of the West. 

In the following year (1859) a new charter was secured, granting univer- 
sity powers, and increasing the number of trustees to twenty-four, eight of 
whom were to be elected each year by the Synod. In 1861 an amendment 
was made to the charter, which, with some modifications that were after- 
wards repealed, changed the name of the college, as already noticed. 

In 1871 the Synod of Pittsburgh was united with the First Synod of the 
West in the care of the college, and since that time four members of the 
Board of Trustees are elected by each Synod each year. 


GROUNDS. 


Soon after the organization of the Board of Trustees, in 1852, they pur- 
chased a tract of land including sixty acres, south of what was then New 
Wilmington. This was laid out in squares and divided into building lots, 
and sold, with the exception of a small “campus,” 180 by 250 feet—the 
proceeds of the sale being added to the endowment fund of the college. 
The “campus” is now filled with shade trees of all sizes and kinds, each 
planted by a student or a class. The celebration of May 1, each year, con- 
sists in the planting of a tree by the Sophomore class. 


BUILDINGS. 


The exercises of the college were begun in the Associate church at the 
west side of town; the building, a frame structure, was moved away in 1856, 
and a substantial and commodious brick edifice erected in its place. In the 
Fall of 1852 the Trustees had a building ready for the classes—a brick 
house forty by twenty-eight’ fect, two stories high, containing two rooms, 
each of the full size of the building. The Associate Reformed Church, on 
a lot next to this college building, was used as a chapel, and the public 
schgol-house was rented part of the day for classes, that were already too 
large and too many for the college-building. This building was used two 
years for college exercises ; after that for a time it was used for the printing 
office of the Westminster /Yerva/d. It has since been sold, and is now used 
as 2 dwelling house. It stands on the corner north of the northwest corner 
of the “campus.” 

The second building erected for the use of the college was also brick, 
ninety by fifty-eight feet, three stories high. It was finished in 1854; opened 
for use in September of that year, and-vas burned down Feb’y 27, 1861. 

The third building—that now in use—is of the same material, and was 
put up in 1861, and formally opened at the beginning of the session in 1862. 
It is one hundred by sixty-eight feet, three stories high, surmounted by a 
cupola. On the first floor are six recitation and three other rooms; one oc- 
cupied by the janitor, two designed for apparatus, one used as a reading- 
room, and the others occupied by students. On the second floor are the 
chapel, library, two society-rooms, and Literary Society library room. On 
the third floor are two society rooms, with their library, aud a large room 


designed for a gymnasium. The value of the building is about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 
ENDOWMENT. 

Started at ten thousand dollars offered and paid by the people around 
New Wilmington, the endowment fund reached fifty thousand dollars in 
1858. Although many and large additions have been made to it since that 
date, there are at this time (January, 1877), but about seventy thousand 
dollars of productive funds. Much that has been received at different times 
has consisted of promissory notes, which, on various accounts, have not 
proved equal to their face value. The endowment was raised by the sale of 
scholarships, which entitled the holder to a complete education for one per- 
son or family, or for a perpetual succession of single individuals, according 
to the price paid or promised. So numerous are the scholarships still un- 
used, that all who attend college are able to secure them and present them 
as substitutes for tuition. Hence there is no income from tuition fees. Rev. 
J. D. Wolf and William Dickey, Esq., were efficient agents for the college 
in the sale of these scholarships. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Rey. D. H. A. McLean, pastor of the Associate church at Greenville, 
Mercer county, Pa., and Rev. George C. Vincent, pastor of the Associate 
church of Mercer, and teacher in the State Academy in that town, were 
elected by the Board to teach in the newly formed college. Mr. (now Dr.) 
Vincent was first released from his pastoral charge, and Mr. (now Dr.) 
McLean soon after. On the 26th of April, 1852, Mr. Vincent opened the 
exercises of the college in the Associate church. At this opening there were 
present, besides about twenty pupils, the pastor of the church, Rey. D. R. 
Imbrie, Mr. J. A. McLaughrey, afterwards a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees; Hon. William M. Francis, member of the Examining Committee, all 
earnest friends of the enterprise. Mr. Vincent was soon joined by Mr. 
McLean and Rev. J. W. Harsha. In September the number of teachers were 
increased by addition of Mr. (now Rey.) D. H. Goodwillie. In 1854 the faculty 
was organized by the election of Rev. James Patterson, D. D., President. 
A. M. Black, D. D., was elected Professor of Hebrew; Rey. George C. Vin- 
cent, D. D., Professor of Greek; Miss J. 8. Lowrie, Principal of Ladies’ 
Department; Rev. D. H. A. McLean, D. D., Professor of Mathematics, and 
Rey. J. W. Harsha, Professor of Latin. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


Three courses of studies were attempted from the beginning: First, an Eng- 
lish course, including a knowledge of the branches taught in common schools 
and of some of the sciences—as much as could be gained in three years. Those 
who completed this course received a diploma, conferring upon them the de- 
gree of B.S. The course has been changed recently so as to require three 
full years in addition to what is necessary in order to gain a knowledge of 
the common-school branches. A year of German or Latin, one term of Anglo- 
Saxon, and a year’s study of the English language, among other things, have 
beén added. 

Second, a course designed to prepare the student for a regular college course, 
which is still continued. The students in this departments recite at the same 
hours, and for the most part to the same professors as do the students of the 
college. 

Third, the regular classical course, not differing materially from that of 
other colleges. ‘Those that complete this course receive the degree of A. B. 

The studies have been changed to some extent at different periods in 
the history of the college. A Normal course, extending through the Summer, 
was started, but, after a brief trial, it was abandoned. 


LIBRARY READING-ROOM. 


The College Library was burned in 1861, and since that time little effort 
has been made to collect another. There is no fund set apart for the pur- 
chase of books. The library now contains about three thousand volumes. 
A reading-room, supported by the professors and students, is well supplied 
with papers and magazines, and has a few books of reference. It is open 
each afternoon and evening. 


LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


There are four literary societies in connection with the College: the Phi/o- 
math and Adelphic, conducted by the gentlemen, and the A/ethean and Lea- 
gorean by the ladies. They meet every week. Each has a well-furnished 
hall and library. The origin of the Phi/omath is contemporary with that of 
the College. In the second year of its existence the society resolved that it 
was expedient to have two societies, in order that they might have literary 
contests, and thus more efficiently accomplish the end of their organization. 
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The names of the members, ranged in alphabetical order, were numbered, 
and by a unanimous vote of the society it was resolved that those whose 
names were opposite odd numbers should form the new society, and the 
others remain in the old. The new society adopted the name Ade/phic, and 
consisted of fourteen members. Each year the representatives of the two 
societies—a debater, an orator, an essayist and a declaimer—engage in a 
contest, which never fails to awaken great interest in the community, and 
which is always creditable to the societies. 


OFFICERS OF THE COLLEGE. 

Presidents of the Board of Trustees. 

Rev. David Goodwillie, D. D., - im 2 

Rev. Joseph McClintock, - : - = 

Rey. Samuel Alexander, - - - . 

Rev. D. H. A. McLean, D. D,, - - - 1858 to 1866. 

Rev. J. H. Pressly, D. D., - - . - 1866 to 1875. 
‘Rev. D. R, Kerr, D. D., - - - - 1876. 


Presidents of the College. 


Rev. James Patterson, D. D., October 19, 18538, to October 23, 1856. 
Rey. R. A. Browne, D. D., - June 27, 1867, to October 25, 1870. 
Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D. D., = - June 4, 1872, present incumbent. 


Professors and Tutors. 


Rev. George C. Vincent, D. D., - - - 
Rey. D. H. A. McLean, D. D., - - - 
Rev. James W. Harsha, - - - - 
Rev. D. H. Goodwillie. A. M., - - - - 
Rev. A. M. Black, D. D., - - - - 
Miss 8. J. Lowrie, - = - - 1854 to 1856. 
Rev. William Findley, D. D., - - - - 1856 to 1866. 
J. B. Cummings, Ph. D., - - - - 1856 to 
8. R. Thompson, - - - - 1855 to 1857. 
J. B. McMichael, A. B., - - - - 1855 to 1856. 
Rey. W. A. Mehard, D. D., — - - - - 1858 to ——. 
Rev. W. H. Jeffers, D. D., - - - - 1865 to 1869. 
John Morrow, A. B., - - - 2 1865 to 1866. 
Joseph McKee, - - - . 1866 to 1867. 
Miss Sarah McMichael, A. M., - - - - 1866 to 1869. 
John D. Irons, A. B., - - - - 1869 to 1872. 
Misss Mary Stevenson, - - - - 1869 to 1873. 
John D. Shaffer, A. M., - - - - 1871 to 1873. 
James W. Stewart, A. M. - - - " 1872 to 1875. 
Rev. John Edgar, A. M., - - - - 1874 to 
Nathan Winegart, A. B., . - - - 1873 to 1874. 
Mary H. Shaffer, B. S., - - - - 1874 to 1875. 
John K. 8. McClurkin, A. M., - - - - 1878 to 1874. 


1853 to 1855. 
1856 to 1857. 
1857 to 1858. 


1852 to 1872. 
1852 to 1856. 
1852 to 1856. 
1852 to 1864. 
1854 to 1863. 


John K. S. McClurkin, A. M., - - - - 1875 to ——. 
R. H. Carothers, A. B., - - - = 1875 to 
Miss Mary E. Rippey, - . - - 1875 to 


Andrew H. Harshaw, - - - - 1874 to 1875. 

The Board contemplate the erection of additional buildings for the use of 
the college, those already completed being inadequate to supply the needs of 
the increasing number of students. 


HISTORICAL SERMON BY REY. DAVID X. JUNKIN, 
Pastor First Presbyterian Church, of New Castle., Pa., 
DELIVERED IN JULY, 1876. 


Deut, xxxii.—‘ Remember the days of old: Consider the years of many generations.” 


Human progress is entirely dependent upon the memory. By this power 
the mind retains or recalls knowledge once acquired, and thus garners the 
materials of thought, comparison and deduction. Memory is at once the re- 
cording secretary of the intellect and the treasury of the affections. With- 
out this faculty man would be a perpetual novice—his past a blank—his 
future imbecility. Without memory, science and art would perish. What 
memory is to individual man, history is to society. “ History,’’ said one, “is 
the memory of nations.” It teaches by example and by experience. It 
gathers light from the past to shed upon the future; and to study its lessons 
is a dictate both of reason and of revelation. For, while it increases the 
sum of human knowledge, it kindles a virtuous emulation of deeds benefi- 
cent and great, whispers gratitude to the God of history and proclaims his 
glory. It was, doubtless, from considerations of this kind, that Moses reca- 
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pitulated the history of Israel, and enjoined, as he did in our text, its re- 
hearsal in every generation. “Remember the days of old: Consider the 
years of many generations.” 

Although this passage and its context are richly suggestive, I will not de- 
tain you with a full discussion of it, and I shall make no farther use of it 
except to vindicate, by divine authority, the propriety of the recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly of last year (1875) that on the first Sabbath of 
July, 1876, the pastor of each church in our denomination would deliver a 
discourse containing the history of the congregation, and forward a copy of 
the same to the archives of the Presbyterian Historical Society. Our text is 
ample authority for this recommendation, while it enjoins such a study of 
the history of the past as may at once awaken gratitude, and impress the 
lessons to be drawn from the book of providence. The holy nation and 
almost all others have associated important events in their history, not only 
with monumental erections and sacramental ceremonies, but with memorial 
days, anniversaries, jubilees and centennaries. or this, in your preacher’s 
judgment, we have divine authority in our text and numerous other scrip- 
tures. We are exhorted—perhaps commanded—to remember the days of old. 

History, when truthful, is a narrative of the providence of God, and he 
who fails to recognize “God in history,” has no adequate conception of it. 
The plot of the vast drama of time, of which history constitutes the successive 
acts and scenes, was planned by the Divine mind. He shapes the destiny 
of nations. He decrees the rise and fall of empires. He is King of kings. 
His glorious purposes ever in view, he provides instruments best adapted to 
their accomplishment. When social tempests rage, he “rides in the whirl- 
wind and directs the storms.” 

And if it be our duty to know God, in his being, perfections and works, 
it is our duty to “ remember the days of old, and consider the years of many 
generations.” 

This brief discussion of our text will suffice to exhibit its meaning, and to 
introduce the task laid upon me by our General Assembly. 

It is a sad proof of the depravity of man that history is tame and unin- 
teresting, unless it records startling and unusual events. 

It is, alas! too often a recital of crime and enormity. Wars and violence 
and revolutions constitute too much of its staple; and it is a mournful fact 
that the wicked amongst men make history, and make history more rapidly, 
and of a more exciting and attractive character, than the righteous. The 
calm and regular flow of events, in times of peace and prosperity, supplies 
little material for the historian’s pen; while the throes of revolution, the 
clash of arms, the march of conquerors, the horrid atrocities of battle-fields, 
the capture and the sack of cities, and the desolations wrought by fire and 
sword are the staple of the historic volume. The annals of peace and the 
record of virtuous deeds are ¢ame in contrast with the story of horrors which 
forms the bulk of historic narrative. The campaigns of Great Julius, and 
his march to empire over fields of blood, make more attractive history 
than the peaceful reign of Augustus. And, although in the latter those arts 
and letters which embellish civilized life, and impart a charm to social com- 
fort and enjoyment, were far more flourishing, the history of the Augustine 
age is tame in contrast with that of periods marked by conquest, by carnage, 
and by crime. That this is a fact every reader of history can attest; the 
philosophy of the fact is explained by man’s innate depravity, and that 
fondness for excitement and change which is an element of our fallen con- 
dition. And yet’ this fondness for change and excitement is not always 
depraved. The story of a people struggling for their liberties and rights is 
always attractive history; and men are apt to sympathize with those who 
are oppressed, and who stand and strike for freedom and the right. The 
story of our Revolutionary struggle is peculiarly attractive, not only to 
Americans themselves, but even to those whose prejudices and interests were 
against us. But still the general proposition is true, that troublous times 
make more, and more attractive, history than times of peace. 

If, then, I shall fail to make the story of this church and congregation as 
interesting and attractive as I might desire, you will be just enough to 
attribute it to the fact that no wonderful and startling events have marked 
your past history. It has not been needful for our God to make bare his 
arm to deliver yousfrom such terrible temporal calamities as those which 
befel Israel of old, nor even from such disasters as befel other congregations 
in this Western Pennsylvania in the days of Indian hostilities. No conquer- 
ing Midianites or Philistines have been permitted to subdue you by military 
power—to eat out your substance, trample upon your right, or destroy 
your freedom of worship. But whilst your history is on this account less 
exciting, does it lay less claim upon our gratitude? Have we less reason to 
praise Him? Is it not a rich blessing to be exempt from danger, and from 
persecution and sword? Is not exemption from calamity quite as great a 
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boon as deliverance? Whilst, then, we have no miraculous or extraordinary 
interpositions of Providence to recite, yet have we a long catalogue of 
mercies to recount; and, if our hearts were right with God, they would 
both bow in humility and glow with gratitude for all God’s goodness. 

This congregation has existed in an organized form for about three- 
fourths of a century; but the persons who formed its original members had 
been in this vicinity, many of them, for some years before they were gath- 
ered into a worshiping assembly. Long before the Indian title to the 
lands west of the Allegheny and north of the Ohio was extinguished, after 
the decisive victory of General Wayne at the battle of the Miami Rapids, 
the Christian religion was introduced, and for a time maintained within the 
bounds of Lawrence county, and within a few miles of where we now sit. 
As you go by rail down our beautiful valley, the brakeman’s cry of 
“Moravia!” at the third station south of our city, reminds the passenger 
who is posted in the history of our country of one of the most interesting 
items of its annals. Near to that station once stood a flourishing village of 
Christian Indians, whose story is the first and one of the most interesting 
links in the chain of the religious history of our valley. + 

One hundred and nine years ago there came to the Indian town of Gosch- 
gosch-kunk, at the mouth of the Tionesta creek, where it debouches into the 
Allegheny river, in what is now Forest county, Pa., a solitary German, a 
minister of the Gospel in the Unitas Fratrum Church, usually called Mora- 
vians. Accompanied by two converted Indians, he had set-out from the 
Christian Indian town of Freidenshutten, on the north branch of the Susque- 
hanna, which stood near to the present town of Wyalusing. Traversing the 
unbroken and dense forests of Northern Pennsylvania and Southern New 
York on foot, with but a single pack-horse to carry their baggage, after 
many dangers and hardships they arrived at Gosch-gosch-kunk, at the mouth 
of the Tionesta, on the 16th day of October, 1767. This village was only 
two years old, having been founded after the close of Pontiac’s war. 

Soon after, this missionary was joined by his wife, and by John Senseman 
and his wife, and a band of Christian Indians from the Susquehanna, and 
they attempted to establish a mission at that point. But they found much 
opposition from the chiefs and others, and although they were blest in win- 
ning a few converts, the roughness of the country, the leanness of the land 
and the opposition of the natives, proved so discouraging that they soon 
began to contemplate a change of locality. God prepared the way for this 
in a most remarkable manner. 

The tribes of Indians which roamed along the Allegheny and the Beaver 
at that day were chiefly of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware nation, a branch 
of which was at Gosch-gosch kunk, called Munseys, but there were mingled 
with them Senecas, Shawanese and some Mohicans. "The Senecas claimed 
the soil on the Allegheny, and their chief, Wangomen, took violent ground 
against the missionaries, and objected to the Munseys, who had built their 
town by permission of the former tribe, permitting the missionaries to build 
houses and a church upon it. Failing to obtain by negotiation the neces- 
sary privileges, the necessity for a change of locality became imminent. 
They accordingly moved across the Allegheny river, and built a mission- 
town in what is now the heart of the Oil-Creek oil region. The oil was 
gathered even then, and used by both Indians and missionaries for medi- 
cina! purposes. 

At that time there were two villages of the Lenni Lenape in this Vicinity 
—one near the mouth of the Mahoning, called Kas-kas-kunk: The name of 
the chief who held sway in this valley at that day was Pack-an-ke. His 
principal sub-chief, counsellor and warrior was named Giik-kik-an. He 
was a man of great natural powers. His fame as a warrrior was only 
eclipsed by his reputation for eloquence. He had fought many battles, 
both in the wars between the tribes and in the wars of the French against 
the English, and he possessed a glowing eloquence which carried all before 
it at the council-fire. He had disputed with Christian Frederick Post at 
Tuscarawas ; he had silenced the Jesuit priests in argument at Venango; 
and he came up to the mission-town in the oil region to dispute with and 
overcome Zeisberger and Senseman. Escorted to Lawunack-hannek by 
Wangomen and a procession of Indians, he entered the mission-house to 
challenge the missionaries to theological combat. Zeisberger being absent, 
Glik-kik-an was received by Anthony, a converted Indian, who, as Zeis- 
berger remarked, “ was as eager to bring souls to Christ as a hunter’s hound 
is eager to chase the deer.” 

Placing food before his guests, he at once introduced the subject of re- 
ligion. “My friends,” said he, “I will tell you a great thing. God made 
the heavens and the earth and all things that in them are. Nothing exists 
that God did not make.” Pausing, he added: “God has created us. But 
who of us knows his Creator? not one! I tell you the truth—not one! 


For we have fallen away from God—we are polluted creatures ; our minds 
are darkened by sin.” 

Here he sat down and was silent a long time. Suddenly rising again, he 
exclaimed, “That God who made all things and created us came into 
the world in the form and fashion of a man. Why did he thus come into the 
world? Think of this!” He paused, and then answered: “God took upon 
him flesh and blood in order that, as man, he might reconcile the world unto 
himself. By his bitter death on the cross he procured for us life and eternal 
salvation, redeeming us from sin, from death, and from the power of the 
Devil.” In such apothegms he unfolded the whole Gospel. When he ceased, 
Zeisberger, who had in the meantime entered, briefly corroborated his words, 
and exhorted Glik-kik-an to lay them to heart. 

‘‘Gitk-kik-an,”’ says De Schweinitz, “ was an honest man and open to con- 
viction. He had upheld the superstitions of his fathers because he had not 
been convinced that the Christian faith was true.” But now the truth 
began to dawn upon his mind. In the place of his elaborate speech 
he merely replied, “I have nothing to say; I believe your words.” And 
when he returned to Gosh-gosh-kunk, instead of boasting of a victory over 
the teachers, he urged the people to go and hear the Gospel. He had been 
hired, like Balaam, to curse God’s own, but, like Balaam, he was constrained 
to bless them. Not long after this first visit of the warrior of the Ma- 
honing, Zeisberger was constrained to go to Fort Pitt to obtain provisions. 
Senseman accompanied him, and they were instrumental in saving the 
country from the horrors of another war. 

They passed by Fort Venango (Franklin) on their return. Soon after 
this they received a second visit from GUz-ktk-an. He came to tell them that 
he had determined to embrace Christianity, and he brought an invitation 
from Pack-an-ke to settle on the banks of the Beaver, on a tract of land 
which should be reserved for the exclusive use of the mission. Zeisberger 
saw the advantages of the offer, but not feeling authorized to accept it with- 
out consent of the Board at Bethlehem, he sent two runners to that town in 
Northampton county, for instructions. The Board gave him plenary power, 
and he accepted the offer of a home in our beautiful valley. It took time, 
however, for the runner to go and come through that vast stretch of wilder- 
ness, and the migration was not effected until the next April. 

But before they left the oil-region the Lord cheered them with some fruitg 
of their toil. Early in December, 1769, the first protestant baptism in the 
valley of the Allegheny took place at Lawunakhannek. Luke and Paulina 
were then baptised; and Alemeni at Christmas; and in the beginning of 
1770 several other converts were added. 

On the 17th day of April, 1770, after a friendly parting with Wangomen 
and their other opponents, who now began to regret their removal, Zeisherger, 
Senseman and their families with the Christian Indians, left Lawunakhannek 
in fifteen canoes. They swept past Gosch-gosch-kunk and bore down the 
Allegheny, and reached Fort Pitt on the 20th of April. 

It was a novel sight presented to the traders and the garrison at. that 
point, to see a colony of Protestant Christian Indians, who from savages had 
been transformed into mild and consistent followers of Jesus. 

Leaving Fort Pitt, they descended the Ohio to the mouth of the Beaver. 
That now populous locality was then a deep solitude. Not even a wigwam 
was to be seen where Beaver, Rochester, New Brighton, Bridgewater, Falls- 
ton and Beaver Falls now throng with population. 

Ascending the Beaver, they carry their canoes and goods around the falls, 
and arrive at a town on the west bank of that river a little north of where 
Newport now stands. This Indian town was inhabited by a community of 
women, all single, and all pledged never to marry. An uncloistered nun- 
nery! I do not wonder that Indian women, who were doomed to do the 
drudgery of the family, both in the wigwam and the corn-field, should re- 
solve to lead a life of single-blessedness. It is less excusable in civilized 
society, in which Christianity has emancipated woman from such hardships. 

A little more than a mile above this town of maidens, on the east bank of 
the Beaver, and below the afflux of the Mahoning, they found a broad 
plain, or bottom-land, as we would call it, upon which they made an encamp- 
ment, putting up log-huts. 

‘The first business,” says Dr. Schweinitz, “undertaken, was an embassy to 
Pack-an-ke, whose capital stood near, or, perhaps, upon the site of New 
Castle, and was called New Kas-has-kunk. Old Kas-kas-kunk, the former 
capital, was at the confluence of the Shenango and Mahoning rivers. « 

Pack-an-ke, a venerable, gray-haired chief, but active as in youth, re- 
ceived the deputation at his own house. 


In response to the speeches of Abram (a converted Indian) and Zeisberger, 


he said they were welcome to his country, and should be vndisturbed in the 
worship of their God. 
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A great feast was in preparation. Indians were flocking in in great num- 
bers. Native etiquette required that the deputies should grace the occasiou 
with their presence; but after Abram’s exposition of their views, Pack-an-he 
made no attempt to detain them. 

Thus one hundred and six years ago, on this soil, and probably about the 
place where our Second Ward school-house now stands, was exhibited by a 
pagan savage chief, or king, a measure of hospitality and religious toleration, 
such as nominally Christian Rome denies, and such as even Protestant 
Christians are slow to extend to their fellow-men. 

A village of cabins was soon built upon the site of the encampment, to 
which Zeisberger gave the name of Langunton-temunk in the Delaware 
language; in German, /7redenstadt, and in English, City of Peace. It soon 
began to attract the Indians. Some Mumnseys from Gosch-gosch-kunk were 
the first to come and join this mission; soon after, Gik-kik-kan from 
Kas-kas-kunk. He was the first convert to Christianity in the valley of 
the Shenango. 

Zeisberger had warned this brave warrior that persecutions would follow 
his embracing Christianity, but if did not deter him. King Pack-an-he re- 
proached him. “And have you gone to the Christian teachers from our very 
councils?” said he. “What do you want of them? Do you hope to get a 
white skin? Not so much as one of your feet will tura white. How then can 
your whole skin be changed? Were you not a brave man? Were you 
not an honorable counsellor? Did you not sit at my side in this house, with 
a blanket before you, and a pile of wampum belts upon it, and help me to 
direct the affairs of our nation? And now you despise all this! You think 
you have found something better! Wait! in good time you will see how 
miserably you have been deceived!” 

To this burst of passion G&k-Atk-kan replied, “You are right; I have 
joined the brethren. Where they go, I will go; where they lodge, I will 
lodge; nothing shall separate me from them; their people shall be my 
people, and their God, my God.” Attending church a few days after this, 
a sermon on the heinousness of sin so moved him that he walked through 
the village to his tent sobbing aloud. ‘A haughty war-captain,’’ wrote 
Zeisberger, “weeps publicly in the presence of his former associates. This 
is marvelous. Thus the Saviour, by his word, breaks the hard hearts and 
humbles the proud minds of the Indians.” 

Finding their locality, which was on or near the present site of the hamlet 
of Moravia, too low and unhealthy, Zeisberger, towards the end of July, laid 
out a new and larger town, with a church on a hill on the west side of the 
river opposite the first. This town was located on the ridge to the west of 
the railroad, and extending north from the Spring run this side (north) of 
Moravia station. Thus one hundred and six years ago, this month, (July, 
1876), was founded the first Christian village and community in this beau- 
tiful valley—yes! the first west of the Allegheny mountains. We cannot 
pursue the details of its history farther in this discourse except to say 
that upon that spot, consecrated by the prayers and tears and the toils of 
David Zeisherger, John Senseman, George Youngman and their wives, and 
of Abraham, Glik-kik-kan, and other red men who had given their hearts 
to Jesus, a Christian town of five hundred souls grew rapidly up. The 
number of converts increased until, before they migrated to the Zuscarawas, 
it reached two hundred. The town and church were built of hewn logs, 
and were occupied by an industrious and orderly community. It continued 
to prosper until, from various considerations, they were induced to emigrate 
to the valley of the Muskingum, in what is now the State of Ohio. 

The considerations which led to this change grew out of various circum- 
stances ; partly from the necessity of the removal of the Christian Indians 
on the Susquehanna to a place where they would be more exempt from the 
encroachments of the white settlers, and partly from untoward influences 
gathering round them in this vicinity. 

Traders had early established posts along the Allegheny and Ohio. 
Whisky was introduced by them, and habits of intemperance grew rapidly 
among the pagan Indians. It not unfrequently happened that the wild In- 
dians, when drunk, would come to the peaceable Christian town, and whoop 
and shriek along the streets, insult the women, and sometimes disturb even 
the meetings for worship. Thus early were the atrocities that inevitably 
spring from the rum-traffic perpetrated in our loved valley, and down to the 
present day those atrocities have never ceased. 

Early in the Spring of 1772, accompanied by G/k-4ik-an and several others 
of the Indians, Zeisberger proceeded to the Zuscarawas to announce the 
coming of the Susquehanna Indians, and prepare for their reception. The 
work still went on at /riedenstadt until the Spring of 1773, when the mis- 


- sionaries and their Christian Indians took a sad farewell of their beautiful 


home on the banks of the Beaver; leveled their beautiful sanctuary. with 


the ground, to prevent its desecration, and bent their faces towards the banks 
of the Zuscarawas, where, at the beautiful locality of the “Big Spring,” 
and a few miles from it, they built two towns—Guattenhutten and Schoen- 
érun—in which they lived happily and labored faithfully for Christ, until 
the wars came on which resulted in so many disasters and so much blood- 
shed, and they were cruelly murdered, Gk-Aik-an among them, by a body of 
frontiersmen from Washington and Green counties, Pa., and from West Vir- 
ginia, under the command of Col. David Williamson. These men had 
marched to avenge some atrocious murders which had been committed by 
wild Indians in those counties, and, failing to discriminate between tbe 
harmless Moravian Indians and the real authors of the murders, they cru- 
elly slaughtered nearly one hundred old men, women and children! It was 
a terrible tragedy, illustrative of the fearful nature of unbridled and undis- 
criminating vengeance. 

Although not directly connected with the history of our congregation, I 
have deemed it proper to give this brief and imperfect sketch of the inter- 
esting congregation of Christian Indians, which one hundred and six years 
ago was established in our immediate vicinity, and as our own was established 
near the same site, and once extended its borders almost, or quite, to Fried- 
enstadt (Moravia), it may be considered the first successor of that interest- 
ing congregation. 

The tawny Delawares and Senecas and Shawanese still lingered along the 
banks of the Shenango and Neshannock for some years after this church 
was organized. After the decisive victory of General Wayne in August, 
1794, a treaty was formed with the Indians, by which the peace of the 
border was for a time secured; and, shortly after, white inhabitants began to 
cross the Ohio and Allegheny, and settle the country lying between those 
rivers and Lake Erie. Gradually the tide of population flowed north and 
west, and, by 1798, there was a considerable population scattered through 
what is now the counties of Beaver, Butler, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Crawford and Erie. 


As in the entire process of settling Pennsylvania, the sturdy and intelli- 
gent Scotch-Irish race were the pioneers. They had at an early period set- 
tled in Bucks, Chester, Lancaster and Cumberland counties. They were the 
first to cross the Alleghenies and occupy the counties east of the Allegheny 
and south of the Ohio; and when the broad, fertile and forest-clad region 
north of that river was opened to them, they were prompt to enter it. 


A herculean task lay before them. A massive forest was to fell; fields 
were to clear and reclaim, and bread was to be wrung from the soil—rich, 
indeed, but rugged and untamed. But the very hardships of their condi- 
tion developed energy and self-reliance. Trained in their former homes in 
the Bible and the Shorter Catechism, and most of them in the Psalms of 
David, they brought with them a piety, if rude, yet sturdy and sincere. 
They made their cabins and the surrounding forest vocal with their voice of 
unsophisticated praise and prayer. Loving the preached Gospel, and rever- 
encing the ministers whom they left behind in the older settlements, they had 
a natural desire to receive visits from them, and, at their request, some of the 
godly pastors from over the rivers made occasional visits. The venerable 
Elisha McCurdy and Thomas Marquis were the first ministers of our order 
who traversed the hills and valleys, gathering the scattered settlers in little 
assemblies to worship God and hear the precious Gospel. They went as far 
north as Erie county, and visited many settlements, dispensing the word and 
ordinances. It is impossible in our day to appreciate the difficulties of such 
missionary tours. There was not a bridge from the Ohio to the lake, over 
any stream. The creeks were often swollen so that they were compelled to 
swim their horses across the angry current; and sometimes even this was 
impracticable, and the missionary would be prevented by such insurmount- 
able obstacles from fulfilling his appointment. 

Among the first ministers of the Gospel who visited this region, some of 
whom remained permanently, was Thomas Edgar Hughes, who settled at 
Greersburg, now called Darlington. He was a man of mark, and the first 
settled pastor north of the Ohio. He was of Welch orgin, his grandfather 
having come from Wales. He was born in York county, Pa., April 7, 1769. 
Licensed by the Presbytery of Ohio, now Pittsburgh, in 1798, he was 
ordained and installed over the churches of New Salem and Mount Pleas- 
ant, August 28, 1796. 


The Rey. William Wick came soon after Mr. Hughes. A descendant of 
the Pilgrims of New England, born on Long Island, New York, June 29, 
1768, he removed to Washington county, Pa., in 1790; studied at Dr. 
MeMillan’s log-cabin college; was licensed August 28, 1799, and was or- 
dained over the congregations at Neshannock and Hopewell, September 3, 
1800. He served afterwards the congregation of Youngstown for half his 
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time. His labors were largely blessed. He died a triumphant death on the 
29th of March, 1815. 

The Rey. Samuel Tait was another of the early ministers who, as well as 
those already mentioned, often preached on this ground. Born in Shippens- 
burg, Pa., February 17, 1772; brought in youth to Ligonier valley, West- 
moreland county; converted under the influence of a conversation with the 
Rey. Elisha McCurdy; studied under Dr. McMillan; licensed June 25, 
1800; came to Cool Spring, near Mercer, in September of that year. His 
first sermon, on the text: “And they all with one accord began to make ex- 
cuse,” was the means of many conversions. Ordained over Cool Spring and 
Upper Salem, November 19, 1800. He lived in Cool Spring, north of where 
Mercer now stands, in a small log-cabin, which was raised and. clapboarded 
during his absence on a preaching tour; his wife, with her own hands, made 
mortar and “chunked ” and daubed the cabin. I knew them both well in 
my boyhood, and all revered them. The site of Mercer was an unbroken 
forest when Mr. Tait settled at Cool Spring. In 1806 he relinquished the 
charge of Upper Salem, and organized a congregation at Mercer, in the pas- 
torate of which he continued until his death, June 2, 1841. 

Rey. William Wood, born in York county, March 27, 1776; brought in 
early life to Western Pennsylvania, he studied at the Cannonsburg Academy 
and Dr. McMillan’s log seminary. He was licensed on the 29th of October, 
1801. He was ordained and installed over the congregations of Plain Grove 
and Center, November 3,1802. He labored there with diligence and success 
until 1816, when he assumed charge of Neshannock and Hopewell, where 
he labored eleven years. He died at Utica, Ohio, July 31, 1839. 

Time would fail me to speak of all the earnest ministers who labored in 
this region, and whose frequent visits to New Castle, and labors here, form 
part of our history. I can but name the Rev. Joseph Badger, Joseph Stock- 
ton, Robert Lee, James Satterfield, William Wylie; the Boyds, John, James 
and Abraham; Robert Johnston, who died among you; Timothy Alden, and 
others; and I must proceed to the more immediate history of our own con- 
gregation. 

The original name of this church was “ Lower Neshannock,” in contra- 
distinction from Upper Neshannock, now served by the Rev. J. M. Mealy. 
Its earlier records, if any were kept, have been lost, and we cannot ascer- 
tain the precise date of its organization; but it must have been before New 
Castle was laid out and named, or it would have taken the name of the 
town, as it afterwards did.* It was doubtless formed about the same time 
with Slippery Rock—1801; for in the records of Presbytery it is reported, 
in 1802, as able, in connection with Slippery Rock, to support a pastor. 

The first pastor was the Rey. Alexander Cook, who probably was preach- 
ing to these two congregations previous to the time of his ordination, which 
was June 22, 1803, by the Presbytery of Erie, whose bishopric at that time 
extended from the river Ohio to Lake Erie. 

Mr. Cook was a Scotchman, born at St. Monance, Fifeshire, near Glasgow, 
February 4, 1760, and baptized two days thereafter. He first learned the 
trade of a silversmith; lived at Berwick-upon-Tweed in 1778; came to 
America in 1783. Lived for a time in Maryland, and was living in Can- 
nonsburg in 1797, working at his trade as a silversmith. In that town, 
which has done so much for Christ and sound learning, Mr. Cook appears 
to have been impressed with the duty of becoming a minister; and although 
nearly forty years of age, he began study, and, whilst making and repairing 
spoons and watches for a livelihood, he persisted diligently in his studies at 
the academy, and afterward’s at McMillan’s log theological seminary, and 
was licensed April 23, 1802. In August of that year he was commissioned 
by General Dearborn (Secretary of War) as a missionary to the Indians. 
He was also commissioned by the Synod of Pittsburgh, and he spent some 
few months with the Indians near Sandusky, in company with Joseph Pat- 
terson; but not meeting with a friendly reception, they returned. 

As already stated, he was installed pastor of Slippery Rock and Lower 
Neshannock, June 22, 1803. In these exercises Rey. John Boyd preached 
the sermon and Mr. Hughes gave the charges. Mr. Cook continued pastor 
until June 14, 1809, when the relation was dissolved by Presbytery, and he 
went as a missionary to South Carolina and Georgia. He subsequently sup- 
plied Poland, Ohio, for two years, and was pastor of Bethany, in Allegheny 
county, from 1814 to 1820; of Ebenezer and Bear Creek, in Presbytery 
of Allegheny, from 1821 to 1827, and, in October, 1827, settled over two 
churches in Steubenville Presbytery. In the Winter of 1828 he left home 
to organize a church among the Highland Scotch, in Columbiana county, 
Ohio. He arrived at his place of destination on Saturday; conversed to a 
late hour with the family who entertained him; retired to bed, and was 
found dead the next morning, November 30, 1828. 


* New Custle was originally laid out and named in i798. 


The second pastor of this church was the Rev. Robert Sample. He was 
born in North Carolina, August 31, 1775; licensed to preach in 1810, and 
ordained over the congregations of New Castle and Slippery Rock April 10, 
1811. He served the church of New Castle twenty-seven years, and that 
of Slippery Rock twenty-four years. He was a man of respectable talents, 
great amiability, and was.faithful and laborious in his pastoral work. 

The pastoral relation of Mr. Sample to Slippery Rock was dissolved in 
1835, and his relation to this church in 1838. He subsequently served Pu- 
laski for a about a year, Brookfield, Ohio, for a year or two, and he departed 
this life April 11th, 1874. The only one of his descendants left among us is 
his grand-daughter, Mrs. Morrow, daughter of Judge McGuffin. 

At the time of Mr. Sample’s accession to the pastoral office, Crawford 
White, father of Joseph S., was clerk of the Session. The other ruling 
elders at that time were Wm. Moorhead, Joseph Pollock, Wm. Raney, 
James McKee and Samuel Wilson. David White, David Somerville and 
Thomas Hanna were ordained ruling elders April 16th, 1820. Wm. Cairns, 
Ebenezer Byers and White McMillen were ordained and installed in 1834. 
John Emery and 8S. W. Mitchell June, 7th, 1840. Francis Train, Daniel 
McConnell (father of Milton and Elder), Joseph Emery, Wm. Emery, Wm. 
Watson and James W. Johnston, February 9th, 1851. These last were in- 
ducted into office during the pastorate of Mr. Bushnell. 

During the pastorate of Rev. E. E. Swift, viz: on the 29th of January, 
1854, Messrs. Alexander Ross, Newell White, P. T. Hamilton and Hiram 
Pollock were elected ruling elders, and Messers. Johnston Watson, John 
Breckenridge, Samuel Spiese, A. W. Phipps, John S. Pomeroy and Henry 
C. Falls were elected deacons, and ordained on the following Sabbath. Dur- 
ing Mr. Grimes’ pastorate, James C. Hanna, A. W. Phipps, John Sword, 
Wm. McCreary and D. S. Morris were elected elders on February 2d, 1865, 
and ordained on the 26th of the same month; and on the same day Hiram 
Watson and Dr. M. P. Barker, who had been previously ordained to the 
office, and who had been elected on the 2d of February, were installed with 
the others. This is a full list of the elders of this church down to the pres- 
ent date. 

They are all dead except the present bench of elders, and White McMil- 
len, who joined the Free, now the Second Church, Samuel W. Mitchell, who 
is in the same connection, John Sword, who serves the Church of Mahoning 
in the same capacity, and James W. Johnston, who now resides in Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

The successor of Mr. Sample was the Rev. Welles Bushnell. Born in 
Hartford, Conn., in April, 1799, he came in early life to the city of Pitts- 
burgh, where, at the age of seventeen, he united with the First Presbyterian 
Church under the Rev. Dr. Herron. His college-studies were pursued at 
Jefferson, and his theological at Princeton, and he was licensed by the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick about 1825. He was called to the church of 
Meadville, and ordained over it June 22d, 1826. He continued pastor of 
that charge until June 26th, 1833, when his relation was dissolved at his 
own request, in order that he might go as a missionary to the Wea Indians 
under the auspices of the “ Western Board of Foreign Missions.” He went 
to that then remote post (in Kansas), and entered upon missionary work, 
but his strength was not equal to the arduous duties, and, after laboring a 
year and a-half, he returned to New Albany, Indiana, where his parents 
then resided. After a little rest, he supplied for a time the First Church, 
Louisville, Ky., and was urged to take a new enterprise there. But his 
opinions on the subject of slavery forbade his residence in a slave State, and 
he accepted a call to Greensburg, Indiana, where he labored a year and 
a-half, when he returned to Pittsburgh, and, after a brief service of the 
churches of Grand Run and Cambridge, in Crawford county, he was installed 
over this chnrch of New.Castle in April, 1839. Here he continued to labor 
faithfully and successfully for fifteen years and a-half. 

At the close of this time troubles arose, and one of those unhappy church 
controversies, which seem to be chronic in some congregations; the pastoral 
tie was severed and he soon after cast in his lot with the Free Church, an 
organization which grew out of dissatisfation with what the brethren who 
composed the organization supposed to be the attitude of the General As- 
sembly of 1845, on the subject of Slavery. One of the earliest organized of 
the congregations of the Free Church was what is now the Second Church 
of our city, which was largely composed of persons who withdrew from the 
First Church, including two of the elders. The history of the troublescon- 
nected with Mr. Bushnell’s removal could be pretty fully gathered from the_ 
old records of the Session and the congregation; but the recital, though it 
might be painfully interesting, could do no good, and I refrain from attempt- 
ing it. I believe that few, if any, doubted the sincerity of Mr. Bushnell’s 


convictions, the purity of his motives, the earnestness and depth of his piety 
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and of his desire to do good. But there were those who differed with him, 
no doubt as sincerely, and the result was, he left this field; united with -the 
Free Church, and served its churches of Mount Jackson and New Bedford 
until the close of his earthly labors, July 16, 1863. He was succeeded by 
Rey. Elliott E. Swift, who was installed September 27, 1854, and continued 
in the faithful discharge of pastoral duty until February 9, 1861, when he 
was called to the co-pastorate of the First Church, Allegheny, as assistant to 
his venerable father, where he still labors as sole pastor. 

Dr. Swift was succeeded in the pastorate by the Rey. Joseph S. Grimes, a 
native of Ohio, and a graduate, I believe, of Franklin College in that State. 
He was installed July 9, 1861, and ministerd to this church until released 
from his charge, September 27, 1865. Mr. Grimes was a man of energy, 
with an earnest manner and of frank, outspoken address. His ministry was 
warm and vigorous—a man of no mean ability, and his labors were attended 
with valuable results. During his pastorate several improvements in the 
church and its modes of doing business were effected; but he was here in 
troublous times, during the civil war. The minds of people were excited 
about the troubles of their country, diversity of views prevailed, and another 
church difficulty, which I have never sought to understand, and which it 
would therefore be improper for me to attempt to describe, occurred, result- 
ing in the pastor’s resignation and removal. Mr. Grimes, before coming to 
New Castle, had served a church in Ohio, and had been afterwards pastor of 
the Church of Columbia, Pa. After leaving this field he labored for a short 
time at Rockford, Illinois, and has been for some years pastor of our church 
at Alliance, Ohio. Your present pastor, Rev. David X. Junkin, entered 
upon his duties early in May, 1866, but was not installed until the 13th of 
September. As I gave you, a little more than a year ago, a sketch of my 
ministerial life previous to assuming this pastorate, and also a. brief sketch 
of my labors here, I deem it unnecessary to re-state it now. Some future 
historian may put it on record, but it would be manifestly a needless and 
improper task for me now to perform. 

A volume might be filled with curious details belonging to the history of this 
congregation ; but, as I said in an early part of this discourse, the materials of 
history are not generally either pleasant or profitable. Times of peace are mea- 
gre in the stuff of which history ismade. It takes a war to evolve startling and 
interesting events, and, alas! this is as true of the history of churches as of 
nations and other secular communities. When everything is peaceful and or- 
derly, and professing Christians walk consistently in the regular performance 
of duty, the clerks of Session and of Presbytery have but little to do. The 
record of a session in such times is simply, “Session met, began with prayer ; 
present the moderator and elders. Such and such persons were received on 
examination or certificate, and, perhaps, some dismissed to join other churches. 
Then adjourned without prayer.” There is little to record, and the Minutes 
of Session are very tame reading. But let some of the members violate rule, 
and walk disorderly so that discipline is necessary ; or, let some uneasy per- 
sons get up a church fight, and then business becomes brisk ; people make 
history that is worth reading—or, at least, more exciting, and the record be- 
comes attractive, but to the really pure and good, painfully so. 

The records during the pastorate of Mr. Sample consist simply of columnar 
lists of baptisms and of persons received to or dismissed from the communion 
of the church, with lists of those who died. If they had any cases of dis- 
cipline I find no record of them. Of Mr. Cook’s pastorate there are no 
records at all, except what can be found in the Minutes of Presbytery. 
But in Mr. Bushnell’s administration there are records of many cases of 
discipline-and of trials, some of them very protracted, and furnishing proof 
that human nature was in that day much the same as now, and, perhaps, 
more so. Then, as now, temper, tongues and tale-bearing made trouble, 
and the record in some instances corroborates the doctrine of human de- 
pravity and tendency to do wrong. But at the same time these old records 
furnish evidence of the faithfulness and watchfulness of the pastor and elders, 
and illustrate the tenderness and forbearance with which they tried to dis- 
charge their necessary but unpleasant duties. The world is fond to raise a cry 
about church fights, and to quote them as evidence that religion is vain, and re- 
ligious people peculiarly quarrelsome. But in these records there is proof 
that all the church-troubles arose, not out of religion itself, and the con- 
formity of people to its requirements, but from the want of religion, and 
from the fact that the world’s people come into the church, violate its rules, 
and, if its faithful officers are constrained by their ordination vows to enforce 
these rules, the violaters resist, make a disturbance, and the church is then 
reproached with the cry of “church fight!’ It is the Devil, and not Christ 
and his true followers that begets and fosters church troubles. 

Whilst upon the pages of this church’s history, there are some unpleasant 
records which were better in some cave of Macphelah than in daylight cir- 
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culation, there is not one that does not exhibit the fact that the men who 
have been pastors and elders here, acted for the most part with wisdom and 
forbearance. One or two exceptions may be found, but not more. In 
church trials, as in civil and criminal courts, alcohol acts a prominent part, 
and is proven to be the instigator of other crimes. 

The most numerous class of trials by the Sessions of this church, especially 
under the pastorates of Mr. Bushnell and Mr. Swift, were upon the charge 
of neglect of public ordinances. Many of this kind are upon record, and in 
most instances the Sessions were enabled to win the delinquents back to 
duty, although in several others they were constrained to suspend from the 
communion of the church. 

This disease, like the ague in some localities, seems to be indiginous to 
New Castle. People will join the church, take upon them the solemn vows 
of church members, make the most solemn covenant with God and his 
church that man can make on earth, and then, either because their hearts 
never were in religion, or upon some frivolous pretext of offense, they will 
forsake the house of God. 

It would be useless to narrate the history of a community if no practical 
lessons are to be derived from it. And if any lesson is clearly set forth in 
the history of this congregation, it is this: The sin and folly of joining a 
society only to violate,its rules and defy its constituted authorities. 

The architectural history of this congregation is soon told. The people 
at first worshiped in a “tent,” as it was called in the parlance of early times. 

A “tent” was an inclosed sort of pulpit or stand, roofed over, with a 
bench forthe ministers to sit on, and a board in front (the front being open) 
upon which to lay the books. From this structure the minister addressed 
the congregation, who were seated on logs or puncheons, arranged in front 
of the stand like the pews of a church. A broad aisle, extending from the 
stand, back to the rear of the camp-ground, furnished space for the commu- 
nion table, which was a long, narrow table, extending the whole length of 
the aisle, and at the communion season covered with cloth of snowy white. 
Board seats extended on both sides of the table, and, at the proper time, 
the communicants arose from their respective seats, separated from the rest 
of the audience, and took their places at the table; the whole congregation 
singing during this process a solemn psalm or hymn to an appropriate tune 
—Coleshill, Elgin, Mear, or some plaintive minor was usually employed ; 
and the grand old woods, the only shelter of the worshipers, resounded 
with the touching and impressive song. 

Oh! there was a simple grandeur in that woodland worship that impressed 
the very soul, and threw the artistic intricacies of modern psalmody into 
utter shade! 

Methinks I see those scenes rising before me now. The stalwart oaks, or 
elms, or hickories, or all of these, with other trees, the growth of centuries, 
are the pillars of this sylvan cathedral. Their branches form its arches, 
their leaves its frescoing and curtaining. The shimmer of the sunbeams; as 
they dart through the leafy canopy, trembling in the gentle breeze, add 
inimitable gilding to the waving dome. The sombre shadow of the forest 
imparts solemnity to this God-built temple ; and when the song of praise 
or the voice of prayer, or the earnest tones of some earnest herald announc- 
ing glad tidings, rise through those grand old arches, the acme of simple 
sublimity in worship is reached. 

The tent at which our fathers worshiped at the beginning of this century, 
was located in the northwest corner of what is now the Second Ward, a 
short distance from where the residence of Mr. John Phillips now stands, 
and no doubt the worshipers slaked their thirst at the spring which still 
bubbles from that hillside. Farther this way, and near to where Mr. Isaac 
Dickson’s tannery formerly was, they built, about 1804, a small church of 
round logs. This house was in so dense a thicket that paths had to be cut 
and kept clear, so that the church could be approached. A building of 
hewn logs was erected at a later date on the “old brewery ” lot, and a brick 
building, still standing, but which is now known as the “old brewery,” was 
erected in 1825, and continued to be the place of worship until 1844-45, 
when the structure which we now occupy was built. This was remodeled 
by mullioning the old windows, inserting stained glass, and other changes, 
about 1871. 

I could oceupy another hour with other details of our history, more 
interesting and less profitable than what I have given, but I deem it 
unnecessary. Some things have occurred that present humanity on its 
grotesque and ludicrous side, but such would be more fitting subjects for the 
pencil of a Nast or a Kurtz than for a grave pulpit discourse, and I for- 
bear. Let the history of our past be so studied as to shed light upon our 
future. Let us be warned by the mistakes and encouraged by the example 
of those that have gone before us. Let us bless God for his goodness to our 
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congregation. Let us resolve to love him more and serve him better in time 
to come, and as we erect our stone of memorial, and call it Ebenezer, saying 
“hitherto hath the Lord helped us,” let us gird for future work, and resolve 
that this congregation of the Lord shall pass from ours into the hands of a 
succeeding generation in better condition than when we joined it; and in 
order thereto, let us each prayerfully and earnestly resolve to do good, seek 
peace and ensure it! 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


This church was organized as the “Free Presbyterian Church of New Cas- 
tle,’ on the 15th day of February, 1851. In the Free Church organization, 
it was connected with the Presbytery of Mahoning and the Synod of Cincin- 
nati. The Free Presbyterian Church owed its origin to the agitation of the 
slavery question. As the Republican party was a political, so the Free 
Church was a religious protest against the iniquities of American slavery. 
As the early records of the church plainly indicate, there was no little dissat- 
isfaction among the Presbyterians of New Castle with the decision of the As- 
sembly of 1845, “that slave-holding is no bar to communion.” But when 
President Filmore signed the Fugitive Slave Bill, in September, 1850, the 
attitude of Church and State towards the slave-holding power seemed no 
longer tolerable. Opposition to slavery was greatly intensified. Action was 
immediately taken looking to the organization of a Free Church in New Cas- 
tle, which object was accomplished only a few months after the Fugitive 
Slave Bill became a law. 

The following twenty-nine persons united in the organization: 

John Emery (elder) and Catharine, his wife; White McMillen and Sarah 
E., his wife; S. W. Mitchell and Mary J., his daughter; Joseph 8. White 
and Adeline, his wife; Miss Mary McMillen, Miss Martha Semple, Miss 
Jane Tidball, Mrs. Mary Mitchell, Mrs. Amanda Morehead, Mrs. Jane T. 
Pearson, Mrs. Annie Semple, Mrs. Sarah M. White, Mrs. Eliza W. Semple, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Warnock, Josiah C. White, A. S. Hawthorne, James Stephen- 
son and Margaret J., his wife; Jacob Condict and Ruth, his wife; Thomas 
Morse, Mrs. Lydia Shaw, Mrs. Rachel Stright. The four first named men 
were elected ruling elders for three years. 

The growth of the church was quite moderate for the two and one-half 
years following the organization. 

Preaching services were held at irregular times and in different places. In 
February, 1854, Rev. A. B. Bradford accepted a call to this church, and his 
relations with it continued (with the exception of one year, during which he 
was United States consul in China,) until the Summer of 1867. 

Mr. Bradford was popular, and during his ministration the present com- 
modious church edifice was erected, and the membership increased to near 
two hundred. The last important act of Mr. Bradford’s administration was 
the withdrawal of the congregation from the Free Church organization, and 
its union with the New School branch of the Presbyterian Church. 

Immediately after his resignation, the congregation exf€nded a call to Rey. 
W. T. Wylie, of the Covenant church of New Castle, expecting him to bring 
his congregation with him. As this expectation was realized, a statement of 
the leading points in the history of that church is due. 

The church was organized by Rev. Josiah Hutchman, in the year 1847. 
He served it as pastor until his death, in 1855. 

He was followed by the Rev. A. M. Stewart, who afterwards gained con- 
siderable celebrity through his relations with the army, and was popularly 
known as “Chaplain Stewart.” 

Rey. John Alford sueceeded Mr. Stewart in the Fall of 1861, and in 1865 
Mr. W. 'T. Wylie became pastor. At various points in its history the fol- 
lowing persons became elders in that church: John N. Euwer, Daniel Min- 
nick, Henry Williams, James Neil, William Patton, Robert Davis, S. M. 
Young. 

The Reformed (Covenant) Church came into the union with fifty-three 
members. For some unexplained reason there had been a great falling off 
from the membership of this church, as it took only one hundred and six 
into the union. 

Mr. Wylie remained pastor of the united congregations until September, 
1869. In 1871 Rey. B. M. Kerr accepted a call to this church, and was in- 
stalled June 14th of that year. Mr. Kerr’s pastorate was brief, but during 
his administration this church passed through another change of Ecclesias- 
tical relation in the union of the “Old” and “ New School” bodies. Thus, 
inside of twenty-five years, the original members of this church had come 
back where they started from, and that without change in their prin- 
ciples on the subject for which they went out from the “Old Style” church. 
In the abolition of slavery their principles had been justified before the 
world, 


Mr. Kerr resigned his charge at the end of one year and six months, leay-_ 


ing a membership of about two hundred. In about one year from the date 
of his resignation, the present pastor, Rey. M. H. Calkins, was installed, in 
July, 1873. 

The congregation now (December, 1876), is in a thriving condition ; owns 
a valuable church property, in good repair, and substantially free from debt. 

The present active membership of the church is about two hundred and 
sixty. Through the Sabbath-school, prayer-meetings, missionary and Dorcas. 
societies, it is strongly developing into fullness of Christian life. The rotary 
plan in the elderships has been adhered to from the first. ’ 

The following are acting elders in the church: Joseph 8S. White, Wilson 
Mitchell, S. M. Young, William Peebles, J. M. Martin, John E. Boyles, J. 
Ed. Connel, W. F. Hocking, M. D. 

This church is frequently called “ White Hall” church. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN (FORMERLY ASSOCIATE RE- 
FORMED) CONGREGATION, OF NEW CASTLE. 


In Lawrence county the United Presbyterian Church numbers two thou- 
sand and six adult communicants, sixteen congregations and twelve resident 
ministers. Westminster College, at New Castle, is also under the care of 
two Synods of this body. Its students number annually between one hun- 
dred and fifty and three hundred, of both sexes, in all the departments. 

Most of these sixteen congregations, prior to the union of 1858, which 
created the “ United Presbyterian Church of North America,” were Asso- 
ciate Reformed ; three were Associate ; one was Reformed Presbyterian, and 
two have been organized since that time. 

The United Presbyterian Church is Calvinistic in doctrine and Presbyte- 
rian in policy. Its history includes, in the first instance, a union so early as. 
1782 and during the Revolutionary war, of ‘certain Presbyterians in the 
United States, intensely loyal, who had belonged to two distinct offshoots 
from the Established Church of Scotland, the one being the Associate or 
“Seceder,” and the other the Reformed Presbyterian or “Covenanter,” both 
of which bodies had resisted governmental intrusions in their native land in 
their church affairs, and therefore refused to remain in “ the establishment.” 
The body formed in the United States in 1782 tock both names, and became 
the “ Associate Reformed Church,” but failed to embrace the whole of either 
church. The more general, if not absolute, union was, however, effected by 
the formation of the United Presbyterian Church in 1858, including almost. 
the entire forces of the Associate and Associate Reformed churches. 

The New Castle congregation, which is the subject of this sketch, stands 
central among its former sister Associate Reformed congregations, but at. 
first, and for years, the hamlet of New Castle was itself only an inconsider-. 
able part, ecclesiatically, of the territory of the Associate Reformed Church 
of Shenango, of which venerable organization a sketch will be found on. 
another page of this volume. 

No Associate Reformed congregation was organized in New Castle till 
1849, when the town had become a manufacturing center, included a popu- 
lation of 2,500 persons, and was soon to be erected into a county-seat. 
The Presbyterian, Associate and Methodist churches had, however, long 
occupied the place, and, more lately, the Reformed Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist. The Associate Reformed people had an occasional sermon from the 
pastor of Shenango, or from passing ministers, on Sabbath or week-day 
evenings. . 

In 1814 or 1815 Rev. James Galloway preached in the house of Dr. 
Alexander Gillfillan, on Jefferson street, and administered baptism in the 
family of John Frazier, justice of the peace. Both these citizens were 
members of Shenango Church. The house used for service that evening 
was on the site on which the present church was built in 1849, and was. 
taken down to make room for it. Esquire Frazier and his wife were among 
the first members of the new church in 1849. Dr. Gillfillan was drowned 
in the Neshannock a short time after this, namely, June 17, 1815. 

In 1823-4, during a space of six months, Rev. James Ferguson, pastor at 
Harmony and Center, took in New Castle as a preaching-station for a small 
portion of his time, but at the end of this period his pastorate and service 
ended, and no further regular preaching was had until Rey. J. M. Galloway 
was settled, in 1837, in Shenango Church as his sole charge. New Castle. 
was once more made a preaching station for a part of the time. By courtesy 
of the Associate Congregation the stone church was temporarily granted 


Mr. Galloway and his people; and, so enéouraging were the prospects of 


forming a congregation, that Joseph Kissick and Ezekiel Sankey purchased 
for its use a lot of three acres, lying between the present residence of R. M- 
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Allen and the Shenango, the consideration for the three acres being three 
hundred dollars. But Mr. Galloway resigned his charge and removed, 
August, 1838. The project was abandoned, and the land returned to the 
former owner. 

Rev. Thomas Mehard, pastor of Shenango, Eastbrook and Beulah, Jo- 
cated in the borough in 1844, but his time was as yet too fully occupied for 
him to assume any new labors, and he suddenly died July 16, 1845, before 
any new work was attempted at this point. Rev. R. A. Browne succeeded 
him in Shenango and Eastbrook, taking up his residence at New Castle, 
where he still resides. Under his ministry within a few years three new or- 
ganizations were formed inside his pastoral charge—the one in New Castle 
in 1849, one about the same time in New Wilmington, and, two years later, 
one at the Harbor. 

A weekly prayer-meeting was begun in the dwelling of Mr. Browne, in the 
Winter of 1847-8. It was also held at times in other dwellings, and for a 
period in a school-house standing near the present Cochran House. It was 
thus continued till the lecture-room of the new church was ready to receive 
it. After one of these prayer-meetings—December 20, 1848—a few male 
members and friends waited with anxious hearts to try a subscription-paper 
for the erection of a church. There were as yet but twelve members in the 
town belonging to Mr. Browne’s charge. However, the subscription started 
well. The sum of $832 was subscribed on the spot. A few days before, the 
same persons had subscribed $600 to buy the lot previously mentioned, lying 
on the east side of Jefferson street, a hundred and eighty feet north,of the 
public square. Mr. Kissick pushed on the work of subscription, and pre- 
pared to build with the opening of Spring. On a raw day the following 
May, the first stone was laid by the workmen, without ceremonies, at the 
southwest corner, in the presence only of the pastor and elder. Mr. Kerr, 
an architect of Pittsburgh, had made the plan and specifications. The 
building was a plain brick, fifty by sixty-five feet, with a basement contain- 
ing a lecture room and three smaller rooms. The entrance to the auditorium 
was made through a vestibule on the main floor, by an elevated terrace and 
stone-wall in front—a style deemed convenient and once much in use. But 
in 1873, the terrace was removed, and an entrance made direct from the 
ground-level into the basement, where, through a vestibule and ascending 
stairway, the auditorium is reached from within, the repairs costing $2,200. 

The first cost of the church in 1849-50 was $4,609, but it was worth much 
more, Mr. Kissick’s judicious supervision being of great value, and the work 
having been well done by the contractors, R. Craven, mason; N. McGowen, 
carpenter ; and H. Wallace, painter. 

Of the amount mentioned, needed to be paid before the infant congrega- 
tion had an unencumbered title to their property, more than one-half was 
contributed by Mr. Kissick. His object was to have a place of worship 
convenient for his old age, for himself and others. His wish has been grati- 
fied. At seventy-five years of age, he is one of the most punctual of all the 
worshipers. The other devoted men and women who shared in the service, 
deserve remembrance by those who come after, but none more than Joseph 
Kissick and Margaret Kissick his wife, who entered upon her heavenly rest 
August 4, 1873. 

The Presbytery of the Lakes granted an organization for the congrega- 
tion, and the appointment was carried into effect on Christmas day, 1849. 
Rev. Robert William Oliver, pastor of Bethel (Mercer éounty) and Beulah, 
preached the sermon of the occasion from Isaiah x, 11. Thirty-two 
members were enrolled.. The meeting was held in the lecture room, which 
was ready for occupancy a few days before, and in which the Sabbath- 
school had been organized December 23d. Joseph Kissick and James D. 
Bryson were elected elders. Joseph Kissick had removed to New Castle in 
the Fall of 1831, and laid the foundation hereof a prosperous business. He 
had been an elder at Shenango, and, before that, at Deer Creek, Allegheny 
county. Mr. Bryson had previously been an elder at Butler, from which 
place he had removed a few years before. He is at present a Commissioner 
of the county, and in the interval, at one period represented the district in 
the House of Representatives, at Harrisburg. James Gilliland, Thomas 
Alford and Samuel F. Cooke were also elected elders, April 17th following. 
Mr. Gilliland declined to serve. He died, at a venerable age in 1875. Mr. 
Cooke soon removed, and afterwards Mr. Alford, both to Hlinois. Mr. Al- 
ford is also dead. These were the elders who served at the first communion. 

January 23, 1850, Rev. R. W. Oliver, by appointment of Presbytery, 
moderated a call in the lecture room, which was made out by the new con- 
gregation for the Rey. R. A. Browne. Mr. Browne’s forma! pastorate began 
at the Ist of April, from which time he was released from the charge of East- 
brook entire, one-fourth only of his time being given to Shenango, while 
New Castle engaged him for one-half, but really received, from the first, 


three-fourths of the pastoral service. April 3d he was regularly installed in 
the pastoral charge by Rev. W. T. McAdam (asa committee of Presbytery) 
who preached the sermon from “Preach the Word,” Second Timothy, iv, 2. 

In April, 1857, the arrangement with Shenango ceased, and all Mr. 
Browne’s time was given to New Castle. 

The first communion was held May 12, 1850, at which time the congre- 
gation had grown to the number of forty-nine. The Rev. Isaiah Niblock, of 
Butler, the last of the fathers who had planted the church in the wilderness, 
embracing now six counties and three Presbyteries, assisted the pastor and 
preached the action sermon from Genesis xxviii, 12. From this text, with 
charming imagery, he preached Christ. It was an interesting discourse— 
arelic and sweet savor of a generation in the ministry who have long gone 
to their rest. A large congregation had met in the auditorium. The inter- 
est was sweet and solemn, and the day was one long to be remembered. 

The Session subsequent to this was enlarged at four different periods—first 
by the election, January 1, 1853, of Thomas Berry, George Henderson, 
Joseph Mitchell, Andrew B. Allen and William Alexander. Ina few years 
Mr. Alexander removed to the West. Andrew B. Allen had recently been 
elected Sheriff, and had been one of the first elders at the new congregation 
at the Harbor. He died February 19, 1877, at his home in the city. Mr. 
Berry had been an elder for many years in Butler. He was a prominent 
educator, and filled two terms (1854-1859) in Lawrence county as superin- 
tendent of common schools. Messrs. Berry and Mitchell are both dead. 
The ordination and installation of the elders just named, took place January 
15, 1853. 

In 1860, Samuel Hamilton and Robert Gailey, who had previously been 
elders respectively at Darlington and Bethel, Lawrence county, and the 
latter of whom was at this time Sheriff, were elected and installed elders. 
Both of these are dead. 

May 14, 1866, James Mitchell, William F. Douds, W. N. Aiken, an 
educator by profession, who is now filling a second term as county superin- 
tendent; Joseph Douthett and Captain Thomas McConnell, then sheriff, 
but during the war an officer of the 10th Pennsylvania Reserves, were 
elected to the eldership. AJI served and were installed, and were also 
ordained, excepting Messrs. Mitchell and McConnell, who had been elders 
before removing to New Castle—the first in Shenango, the second in West 
Middlesex. These all survive; but only Messrs. Douds and Aiken are 
living in the city. 

In January, 1872, George Hartmann, John Taggart and Wm. A. Strit- 
matter, business men of the place, were elected to the eldership, and, with 
the exception of Mr. Hartmann, who declined the office, were ordained and 
installed. 

Of the foregoing number, those who survive and now reside in the con- 
gregation constitute its present Session. But Andrew Paisley also occupies 
informally a seat, and thus represents the memorable Associate congregation 
of whose Session he alone survives. 

This (the Associate) congregation, then a vacancy, came into the union 
in 1858. Its scattered members joined such other of the United Presbyte- 
rian congregations as were most convenient to them, about fifty of them 
thus coming indirectly, in 1859, under the pastoral care of Mr. Browne. 
However, for the time being, and while “the stone church,” as it was called, 
was presumed to be a separate organization, they were not counted among the 
membership of the Jefferson Street church. They were only returned as 
such after Mr. Browne’s successor had been settled. 

Besides the fifty persons just mentioned, the Jetferson Street church, in 
the twenty-seven and a-half years of its existence, has received, through its 
pastors and Session, nine hundred members, two-thirds of which number 
embrace the dead and those who have removed. Somewhat over three hun- 
dred yet remain. There is an active Sabbath-school under the superintend- 
ency of Mr. Aiken. The weekly prayer-meeting is continued. The congre- 
gation is a corporation under two decrees of court, the first as an Associate 
Reformed, the second as a United Presbyterian, congregation. 

The Board of Trustees are W. N. Aiken, W. F. Douds, John Blevins, 
James Stritmatter, James A. Gardner and M. McConnell. The last men- 
tioned is also Treasurer. 

Besides the above items, there are a Ladies’ Missionary Society and a 
Ladies’ Sewing Society. 

The congregation has had two pastors and three terms of pastoral service. 
Of Mr. Browne a biographical notice is given elsewhere in this volume. In 
the eleventh year of his pastorate he obtained a temporary leave of absence 
from his congregation, during which he was for twenty-eight months chaplain 
of the 100th or Roundhead regiment, P. V. From this service he returned, 
partly disabled by disease, January, 1864. In the sessions of 1866-67-68, he 
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was a member of the Pennsylvania Senate. Except during his brief visits 
home, the congregation was, at these periods, served by supplies, engaged by 
the pastor and Session. In September, 1867, Mr. Browne resigned the 
charge of the congregation and became President of Westminster College. 
He was succeeded as pastor by Rev. John W. Bain, who was installed No- 
vember 16, 1868. Mr. Bain had graduated at Westminster ten years before 
this, and had been ordained pastor of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Cannonsburgh, in September, 1861, but at the time of his call to New Castle, 
and for a year or two previous, had been pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Sidney, Ohio. He resigned the charge of New Castle, April 15, 
1873, and immediately accepted a call from the Third United Presbyterian 
Chureh of Allegheny. From this latter charge he was transferred in the 
Summer of 1874, to that of the United Presbyterian Church in Chicago, 
where he is at present. Mr. Bain has a mind of great acuteness, and is a 
forcible speaker, excelling both in the pulpit and on the platform. Shortly 
after his release from New Castle, the congregation made out a new call for 
Mr. Browne, who was then engaged in pastoral work in Titusville. The 
eall was accepted, and, on the 1st of November, 1873, about the time the 
church repairs were completed, of which mention has already been made, 
Mr. Browne entered anew upon the charge of the New Castle congregation. 
Since that time there is but little in its history but such as is of common 
occurrence and needing no special mention. 


FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


BY HON. DAVID SANKEY,. 


Methodism was planted, so to speak, in this section of country, as it has 
been in every rural district on this continent, by pioneer settlers. Its first 
appearance in the Erie Conference, or upon the territory now within its 
limits in an organized form, was in Mercer county, in the Leach settlement, 
in 1798. A class was formed there by two local preachers, Thomas McClel- 
land and Jacob Gurwell, both natives of Ireland, of such persons as had 
come to that neighborhood and brought letters of membership with them. 
A settlement had been commenced there two years before by Robert R. 
Roberts, (the father of Methodism in this part of Pennsylvania), and others. 
These local preachers labored in word and doctrine, in the rude log-cabins, 
in groves, and wherever a little group could be collected together. Soon 
after the formation of the class in the Summer of 1798, a second class was 
formed, a little south of the first (of which R. R. Roberts was leader). 
Thomas McClelland was a member of the class first formed, and Jacob 
Gurwell of the second, which latter was joined by John Leach, Sr. and 
wife, who arrived in that settlement in 1802. The two local preachers 
named above, took the entire watch-care of these classes, and supplied them 
regularly with preaching for several years before the regular itinerant 
preachers reached them. 

In 1800 the Baltimore Conference appointed Rey. P. B. Davis to the 
Shenango circuit; he did not, however, embrace the classes in the Roberts’ 
neighborhood within his cireuit, but left them still under the care of the two 
local preachers residing in the place. There were eight annual conferences 
held in the year 1800, but there were no fixed boundary lines between them, 
and each preacher being at liberty to do so, attached himself to the Con- 
ference most convenient to his work. 

In 1801 the Baltimore Conference appointed Thornton Fleming to the 
Pittsburgh district, and Joseph Shaw to Shenango circuit. Asa Shinn was 
appointed to the Shenango circuit in 1802. He will be remembered as a 
leader in the secession movement from the M. E. Church, out of which grew 
the Protestant Methodist Church, in 1828. George Askin was appointed in 
1808, Joseph Hall in 1804, and R. R. Roberts in 1805. The latter, by per- 
mission of his elder, exchanged circuits with David West, in charge of the 
Erie cireuit, for the reason that the appointments immediately around the 
old log cabin built by Mr. Roberts in 1796, and into which he had taken 
his family and goods, were connected with the Erie Conference. Mr. 
Roberts had made arrangements to erect a grist-mill the next year near his 
rustic log farm-house, and it was on this account that he was this year sent 
to the Shenango circuit. In 1806 James Reed was on the Shenango circuit. 
In 1807 James Watt and Thomas Church were in charge. In 1808 James 
Charles. In 1809 Jacob Dowell and Eli Towne. In 1810 James Watt was 
appointed, he being the first preacher who extended his labors thus far south 
on this circuit, where the first class was formed by him that year, 

The town of New Castle was laid out in April, 1798. At that time, and 
for some time after, the writer can find no trace of Methodism in its vicinity. 


This country, as far north as lake Erie, was embraced in the Baltimore Con- 
ference. A district of country, bounded on the east by the Allegheny 
mountains, on the south by the Greenbrier mountains of Virginia, on the 
west by the limits of the white settlements in what is now the State of Ohio, 
and on the north by lake Erie, constituted the Monongahela district. 

In 1804 William Richards, a member and licensed exhorter of the M. E. 
Church, moved his family from Centre county, Pa., and settled them on the 
farm where John Greer now (1877) resides, near “ King’s Chapel,” some 
three miles north of New Castle, and commenced holding religious meetings 
in his own house, where, soon after, a class was formed composed of William 
Richards and wife, Robert Simonton and wife, Arthur Chenowith and wife, 
Mary Ray, Rachel Fisher, John Burns and wife, Michael Carman and wife, 
William Underwood and wife, Robert Wallace and wife, Philip Painter and 
wife, and Rebecca Carroll. This is believed to have been the first Metho- 
dist class organized in the neighborhood of New Castle. William Richards 
was its first leader. At that time there were but two circuits in what is now 
the Erie Conference—Erie and Shenango—the former with a membership 
of three hundred and forty-nine, and the latter with two hundred and six— 
making a total of five hundred and fifty-five. The first class organized 
within the territory comprising the present Erie Conference was the one 
already mentioned at the Roberts or Leach settlement, in Mercer county, by 
Jacob Gurwell and Thomas McClelland, in 1798, of which Robert R. 
Roberts was the class-leader. The itinerant ministers were first introduced 
here in 1800. 

The Pittsburgh district of the Baltimore Conference then embraced the 
settled portions of West Virginia and what are now the Pittsburgh and 
Erie Conferences; and the Erie and Shenango circuits embraced all the 
country west of the Allegheny river and from the Ohio to lake Erie. 

There was but one quarterly meeting held on the Shenango circuit in 
1801, at which Robert R. Roberts was licensed as an exhorter, and the next 
year the Quarterly Conference gave him a license to preach, and he was re- 
ceived on trial by the Baltimore Conference which convened in Baltimore 
April 1, 1802. From 1800 to 1816 the annual salary of a traveling 
preacher was eighty dollars and traveling expenses, and the annual allow- 
ance of the wife eighty dollars; each child, until seventeen years of age, an 
annual allowance of sixteen dollars; those from seven to fourteen years, 
twenty-four dollars; and no support from the Church in any other way. 
In 1802 the membership on the Shenango circuit was sixty-five. The 
writer is unable to discover anything of an organized Methodist society in 
New Castle prior to 1810. In that year Jacob Gruber was appointed pre- 
siding elder in the Monongahela district, and James Watt the preacher on 
the Shenango circuit, who during that year formed the first class in New 
Castle, the members of which were Michael Carman and wife, John Bevins 
and wife, James Squier and wife, and Nancy Wallace, with Michael Carman 
as leader. At that time there was not a Methodist meeting-house in the ter- 
ritory embraced by the Erie Conference, except a small one built of round 
logs and covered with clap-boards, called “ Bruch’s Meeting-house,” in West. 
Springfield township, Erie county. 

The time when the first Methodist meeting-house was built, cannot at this 
date, (1877,) be ascertained with certainty, but it is believed by the “oldest 
inhabitant” to have been in 1815 or 1816. 

There are many still living who will remember the kind of house in which 
the society worshiped until the year 1836, when it gave place to a brick 
structure 55 by 65 feet in size, and one and a-half stories in height, which, 
in 1854 yielded to the necessities of the increased society to the present 
house, built upon the same lot, (No. 111 South Jefferson street,) on which 
was built the little log cabin with three small windows and one door to cor- 
respond; with seats made of the slabs sawed from logs by boring holes with 
a large auger in the round side of the slab, two at each end, sloping from 
each other at such an angle as to have the feet (which were of round sticks, 
cut at suitable lengths to make the seats of proper height) as they stood on 
the floor, at least as far apart as the width of the slab, with a “pulpit” in 
strict conformity with the seats. 

The present church edifice is 55 by 75 feet in dimensions, and two stories 
in height. The society acquired the title to the lot (111) by deed dated June 
27, 1820, from Burton Rust and Jane, his wife, to William Richards, Mari- 
nus King, James Squier, Robert Reynolds and Michael Carman, Trustees; 
and by a quit-claim from Henry Falls, of the same date, on a deed from 
James Miller, Treasurer of Mercer county, to Henry Falls, dated October 
6, 1810, to the trustees named above, and both instruments (from Rust and 
Falls) were acknowledged before Arthur Hurry, a justice of the peace for 
Mercer county—the second judicial officer who dwelt in New Castle, John 
Carlysle Stewart being the first. jcighd-> 
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New Castle was made a preaching appointment on the Shenango circuit 
in 1810, by Rev. James Watt, the preacher on the circuit, and who organ- 
ized the first class, as before mentioned. This class has had a glorious his- 
tory up to the present time. 

In 1811, Abel Robison was appointed to Shenango circuit by the Balti- 
more Conference, at its session March 20th, 1811. Jacob Gruber was pre- 
siding elder. 

In 1812 the districts were changed, and this section of country was em- 
braced in the Ohio district (named after the Ohio river), Jacob Young 
presiding elder, and William Knox appointed to Shenango circuit,in which 
New Castle was an appointment. 

The General Conference, which met in May of that year, transferred the 
Ohio district to the Ohio Conference with its incumbents. 

The Ohio Conference met in Chillicothe in October, 1812, and continued 
Jacob Young on the Ohio district, and appointed James Watt to the She- 
nango circuit, 

In 1813 Jacob Young was continued and Jacob Gurwell appointed to the 
circuit. In 1814 Jacob Young was again continued and John Elliott was 
sent to Shenango circuit. 

In 1815 David Young was appointed Presiding Elder and John Summer- 
ville appointed on the circuit. 

During this year Rev. J. B. Finley was sent to this district, Mr. Young 
not being able to perform the labor devolving upon him. In 1816 Elder 
Finley was continued and Robert C. Hatton sent to Shenango circuit. 

In 1817 the Shenango circuit was divided between the Erie and Beaver 
circuits, and the name no more appears in the Minutes of the Conference. 
The Minutes do not show whether the New Castle appointment was on the 
Erie or Beaver circuit from 1817 to 1821, in which latter year the New 
Castle circuit was formed. 

D. D. Davidson and Samuel Adams were on the Erie circuit in 1818, 
Philip Green in 1819, and Ira Eddy and Charles Elliott in 1820. 

In 1821 William Swayze was presiding elder in the Ohio district. The 
same year the New Castle circuit was formed and Samuel Brockanier was 
appointed preacher thereon. 

In 1822 Elder Swayze was continued in the district and Thomas Carr was 
appointed at New Castle. In 1823 Charles Elliott was presiding elder, and 
Thomas Carr and Job Wilson were on thecirecuit. In 1824 Charles Elliott, 
elder, and Henry Knapp and Joseph S. Barris on the circuit. 

In May, 1824, the General Conference which met at Baltimore, formed 
the Pittsburgh Conference out of portions of Baltimore, Ohio and Genesee 
Conferences. 

In 1825 Mr. Swayze was continued presiding elder on the Erie district, 
and Samuel Adams and James Babcock sent to New Castle circuit. 

In 1826 the same presiding elder and Alfred Brunson on the circuit. In 
1827 the same elder and Charles Horn and Jonathan Holt on the circuit. 
In 1828 Wilder B. Mack, presiding elder, and Samuel Adams and William 
C. Henderson on the circuit. In 1829 Samuel Elder and Joseph W. Davis 
and Jacob Jenks on the circuit. In 1830 Ira Eddy presiding, and Richard 
Armstrong and one to be supplied to New Castle circuit. In 1831 the same 
elder and John Scott and Richard Armstrong on the circuit. 

In 1882 the Meadville district was formed, and Zerah H. Gaston ap- 
pointed presiding elder and D. C. Richie and Ahab Keller to New Castle 
circuit. In 1833 Alfred Brunson was elder in the Meadville district, and 
Thomas Thompson sent to New Castle. (At the Session of 1833 of the 
Pittsburgh Conference the Allegheny College was placed under the control 
of the Conference, and opened in September of that year.) 

In 1834 the Warren district was formed, and Wilder B. Mack appointed 
elder, and R. B. Gardner, and one to be supplied, to New Castle. In 1835 
the Ravenna district was formed, and William Stevens appointed presiding 
elder, and William Carroll and Thomas Thompson preachers on the New 
Castle circuit. 

The General Conference, at its session in Cincinnati, in 1836, formed the 
Erie Conference, which held its first session in Meadville, August 17, 1836. 
The session was composed of fifty-five members, of which Joseph S. Barris 
was appointed presiding elder on the Meadville district, and E. B. Hill and 
Thomas Graham to the New Castle circuit. 

In 1837 the same elder, and E. B. Hill and L. Burton were appointed to 
the New Castle circuit. 

In 1838 Hiram Kinsley was appointed elder on the Meadville district, and 
Rufus Parker and Samuel P. Hempstead on the circuit. 

In 1839 same elder and John Luccock and S. W. Ingraham on the circuit. 
In 1840 Warren district embraced New Castle circuit, with Hiram Kinsley 
presiding elder, and T. Stubbs and D. W. Vorce on the New Castle circuit. 
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In 1841 same elder and same preachers on circuit. In 1842 same elder and 
M. H. Bettis and F. Morse on the circuit. 

In 1834 John C. Ayers elder on the Warren district, and C. Brown and 
H.S. Winans on the circuit. In 1844 John Robison was apointed elder on 
the Franklin district, and John McLean and J. E. Bassett to New Castle. 

In 1845 the Erie Annual Conference held its session in New Castle, which 
was presided over by Bishop L. L. Hamlin, and appointed Horatio N. Stearns 
presiding elder on Franklin district, and B. 8. Hill and Hiram Luce on the 
circuit. In 1846 H. N. Stearns continued on the Franklin district, and B. 
S. Hill and J. W. Hill on the circuit. 

In 1847 William H. Hunter was appointed elder on Franklin district and 
R. J. Edwards to New Castle. In 1848 B.O. Plimpton was elder on the 
Meadville district, and R. J. Edwards preacher at New Castle. 

In 1849 William Patterson was elder on same district, and E. B. Lane 
was located at New Castle. In 1850 same elder and E. B. Lane at New 
Castle. In 1851 same elder, and Hiram Kinsley at New Castle. In 1852 
same elder and same preacher. In 1853 Joseph Leslie pastor of First Metho- 
dist church at New Castle. 

In 1854-5, H. A. Stearns, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1856-7, Thomas Gray, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1858-9, William F. Wilson, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1860-1, D. C. Osborn, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1862-3, J. D. Norton, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1864-5, James Greer, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1866-7, J. C. Scofield, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1868-9, W. W. Wythe, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1870, A. 8. Dobbs, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1871-2-3, J. W. Maltby, pastor at New Castle. 

In 1874-5-6, J. S. Youmans, pastor at New Castle. 

The present membership numbers over six hundred communicants, being: 
the largest Protestant congregation in Lawrence county. 

The society contributes more money for denominational purposes than any 
other in the Erie Conference, and also pays its pastor the largest salary 
($3,000) in the Conference. A flourishing Sunday-school is connected with 
it, numbering forty-five officers and teachers and four hundred and fifty 
scholars, with a library of some five hundred volumes. The church is in a 
highly flourishing condition, and increasing rapidly in numbers. Dr. You- 
mans is an exceedingly popular gentleman, not only with his Methodist 
brethren, but with the community generally. The valuation of church prop- 
erty belonging to this society, including the parsonage, is about $27,000, and 
the society is free from debt. 


BISHOP ROBERTS. 


The fact that R. R. Roberts was not only a pioneer in the settlement of 
this immediate section of Western Pennsylvania, but stands more intimately 
connected with the early history of Methodism within the bounds of our 
present Conference, than any other person, and subsequently arose through 
all the gradations of position to the highest one in the Methodism of this 
country, from greater obscurity and more rapidly and with greater accepta- 
bility in each, than any who succeeded him; and that he has relatives still 
living in this neighborhood, would seem to justify a somewhat extended no- 
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tice of him in this local history. He was born in Maryland, August 2, 
1778; removed to Ligonier, Westmoreland County, Pa., in 1785; was hap- 
pily converted to God in 1792, and located a beautiful tract of land, and 
erected a log-cabin thereon, near the bank of the Little Shenango, about 
three-fourths of a mile north of the residence afterwards occupied by John 
Leach, Sr., (father of the numerous Leach connection still in Mercer 
county), in 1796. He was appointed class-leader of the first Methodist 
class organized within the bounds of the Erie Conference, in 1798, (and it 
is said of him that at that time he was so bashful, timid aud uneducated, 
that for a long time he could not be induced to lead his class in the ordinary 
way). He married in 1799, and was licensed to exhort in 1801, and, by a 
Quarterly Conference, to preach in 1802. He was received by the Balti- 
more Conference on trial the same year, and appointed to the Carlisle cir- 
cuit, Pa. 

He was appointed to the Monongahela circuit in 1803, and preacher in 
charge on Frederick circuit, Md., in 1804, and to the Shenango circuit in 
1805; to Erie circuit in 1806, to Pittsburgh circuit in 1807, to the West 
Wheeling circuit in 1808, and was a delegate to the General Conference 
that year, (which was the last Conference where all the presiding elders 
met, and when delegate Conferences were established every four years). 

In 1809 he was stationed in Baltimore, Md.; in 1810 at Fall’s Point; in 
1811 at Alexandria, Va.; in 1812 at Georgetown, D. C., and was elected to 
the General Conference, which sat at New York in May, 1812. In 1813 he 
was transferred to the Philadelphia Conference, and stationed in that city, to 
which place he was also re-appointed in 1814. In 1815 he was appointed 
presiding elder on the Philadelphia District, and re-appointed in 1816, and, 
by the Philadelphia Conference, elected a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence, which met in Baltimore May 1, 1816, when and where he was elected 
to the office of bishop. 

Thus it will be seen that in eighteen years from the time he, a timid, 
bashful, uneducated young man, settled in the woods, was appointed the 
leader of a little band of Christians, he reached the highest position in the 
church of which he was a member and faithful minister. 

Of his labors, both before and after he became bishop, and of the many 
interesting incidents of his eventful life, the writer would be pleased to give 
an extended notice, but space forbids enlarging ; and but a single incident, 
to illustrate his good sense and prudence in abstaining from controversy on 
doctrinal subjects, will be given. 

In 1806 he was preacher in charge on the Erie circuit. At Randolph, 
in Crawford county, there was a Baptist church and a Methodist society, 
each of considerable strength. A great amount of controversy was kept up 
between the members of the two congregations, on the subject of “immersion 
being the only mode of Christian baptism,” and on “the final perseverance 
of the saints.” Mr. Roberts was urged to give his sentiments touching these 
points. 

He finally promised to tell what he thought about them at his next ap- 
pointment in that place. This attracted a large congregation to hear him. 
Mr. Roberts took his text and proceeded with his discourse, saying nothing 
on the disputed topics until the congregation began to show signs of disap- 
pointment, when he remarked: “ You are expecting me to give my opinion, 
to-day, on two doctrinal points, on which some of you place a great deal 
more stress than their importance demands. I will give you my opinion of 
those doctrines by relating a little circumstance which occurred the other 
day. As I was riding through a piece of woods in the dusk of the evening, 
I came to a pond of water on one side of the road, and just in the edge of 
that pond stood a noted advocate of those two doctrines. As I approached 
he was crying out ‘7ep-ro-ba-tion / rep-ro-ba-tion !’ and suddenly he plunged 
into the water, and, after immersing himself, he came up crying ‘/in-1shed 
sal-va-tion ! fin-ished sal-va-tion ? And.J thought if any one else had a mind 
to listen to such nonsense, or to waste time in replying to it, that I would not, 
and so I rode on and left him, perhaps thinking that he had beaten me in 
the argument.” 


JACOB GRUBER. 


There are but few of the older people in this section of country, and espe- 
cially those of the Methodist Episcopal Church who have not heard of the 
eccentric “ Dutch Gruber,” above named. The following incident will illus- 
trate the fact that his eccentricities were perfectly original. On his first 
round of quarterly meetings. after Conference, he heard repeated complaints 
from the people on account of the lengthy sermons preached by their young 
minister. Gruber concluded to say nothing to him until he had an oppor- 
tunity to hear for himself, and aecordingly put him up to preach on Satur- 


day evening in a barn where the meeting was being held, and taking his 
seat with him in the rough stand, listened to him more than an hour on the 
first head of his discourse. 

As he launched out under the second head, he remarked that “here a vast 
field opens to my view.” Just then Gruber lifted his head and said: “Goot 
Got! put up de pars, and don’t let him into dat pig field, or we'll not get 
him out to-night.” 


SECOND METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


“The Second Methodist Episcopal Church” was organized with about six- 
teen members, in 1874, by members of the “ First Church,” under the direc- 
tion of Rev. J. S. Lytle, at that time presiding elder of New Castle district. 
At the ensuing session of Erie Conference, held at Erie in September of the 
same year, Rev. J. A. Ward was appointed its first pastor, and remained 
such for one year. The year was a prosperous one. A lot of two acres in a 
beautiful grove on Pearson street, in the very heart of the city, was purchased 
for the sum of $2,500, and a neat and commodious church, 40 by 66 feet, 
capable of seating five hundred persons, erected thereon. The present value 
of the property is estimated by the trustees at $6,000. 

Rev. Ward closed his year grandly, leaving his successor, Rev. J. W. 
Blaisdell, a good church, a membership of sixty-eight and a Sabbath-school 
in good condition. During the Winter of 1876-77 the church was visited 
by a remarkable revival of religion, largely increasing its membership, which 
numbers now (February, 1877) about two hundred. Though the youngest 
church organization in the city, it is by no means the weakest, and bids fair, 
with God’s blessing, to soon equal the best. 

The Sunday-school connected with this church is thoroughly organized, 
and doing excellent work for the children of its patrons. It has on its roll 
more than two hundred members, and about three hundred volumes in its 
library. The expenses incurred in its management during the past year 
amounted to $212. The present officers of the church are as follows: 

Pastor, Rev. J. W. Blaisdell. 

Trustees: J. F. Reynolds, George C. Reis, A. B. White, Samuel Foltz, J. 
Reed Emery. 

Class Leaders: A. B. White, A. W. Reynolds, E. Rhinehart, A. W. 
Thomas, William B. Roberts, M. R. Garvin. 

Stewards: J. F. Reynolds, J. J. Ray, M. L. Reynolds, Wm. B. Roberts, 
Samuel Foltz, A. B. White, H. R. Dunlap. 

Local Preacher, William Crill. 

Sabbath-school Superintendent, Samuel Foltz. 

Organist, Lydia De Normandie. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH. 


This church was very humble in its origin. Its founders consisted of a 
few plain, earnest Christians, who considered it a privilege to worship God 
according to the doctrines and usages of the Primitive Methodist ‘Church, 
which, according to the definition of its followers, implies, “Christianity in 
earnest.” 

This church was originally organized at the residence of one of its most 
faithful adherents and workers, William Nightingale (since deceased), where 
its regular services were held for several succeeding years. These services were 
conducted chiefly by their local preacher, among the first of whom were 
Revs. William Boole, H. Blews, and others, who labored ardently for the 
prosperity of the church. Their efforts were not in vain, for many were 
added to their number, and the youthful society were greatly blessed, and 
took courage. The rapid increase of the society demanded better accommo- 
dations, and, accordingly, at the suggestion of some of the members, a lot 
was purchased, and a church erected in 1869. 

The first regular pastor was Rev. Thomas Dodd, who remained a few 
months only. For a time the church was without a pastor, and for about 
four years was supplied by local preachers. 

This state of things being very unsatisfactory, the members made appli- 
cation to the proper authorities, and, in answer to their request, the Rev. 
Beniah Barrar was sent to take charge of the society. During his stay of 
two years the church had some severe trials, and yet, withal, it made some 
advancement. ‘ 

The third and present pastor of the church, Rev. T. Bateman,—is-a 
young man, who came to the charge in the Autumn of 1875. During his 
pastorate the church has made unprecedented growth in every department. 
It has a flourishing Sabbuth-school, and a Temperance Society, called the 
“Roll of Honor.” The number of members at this time (February, 1877) 
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is about sixty. This small society believes it has accomplished great 
good through the blessing of God, and many have been led into a higher 
and better life through its influence. Its future prospects are bright, and 
indications of continued prosperity are abundant. 

The church-building is located in a very fine situation in South New Cas- 
tle, where most of its members reside. 


ZION AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


This society was organized in 1872, by Rev. Joseph Armstrong, of Mount 
Union, Ohio, with about twelve original members. During that year addi- 
tions increased the membership to about forty. Rey. Mr. Armstrong 
preached for the society every second Sabbath for about two years, when he 
resigned his charge and removed to Washington, D. C., where he is at 
present located. 

Rey. Mr. Foreman succeeded Mr. Armstrong for a short time. After him 
the Revs. Davis and Ward supplied the pulpit for a few months. Rev. 
John Fidler was located in the Fall of 1875, and is the present pastor. He 
preaches for this society every third Sunday. He also officiates at Frank- 
lin, Venango county; at Sewickley, Allegheny county, and at Bridgewater, 
Beaver county. 

The church-building, located near Lincoln avenue, was purchased of the 
Primitive Methodist Society, who are now located in South New Castle. 
The African Church has never been strong, and the hard times and lack of 
work have taken many away to other sections of the country. The present 
membership is some fifteen or sixteen only. A small Sabbath-school is sup- 
ported. 


BAPTIST CHURCH. 


We find the history of this church in connection with other churches of 
the Beaver Baptist Association, prepared by A. G. Kirk (now of New 
Brighton, Pa.), who was appointed by the Association to prepare a history 
of the church. 

The first resident Baptist in this town was Mary Craven, of New Jersey, 
who, at an advanced age, “came,” as she said, “to visit her son and to 
build a Baptist church in New Castle.” In a short time William and Ann 
Book, members of the Zion Church, Butler county, removed to this place, 
and these were soon aided by Edward Griswold, Giles O. Griswold, and 
Maria Griswold, of Connecticut, who had emigrated to Ohio. A prayer- 
meeting was commenced, and here prayer was offered to God for the out- 
pouring of the Spirit and for success in their efforts to build up a Baptist 
church. These six were afterwards joined by John C. Davis and Jane his 
wife, of Philadelphia. The prayer-meetings were first held in an old log- 
house in which Richard Craven then resided. This house was on North 
street, a few doors west of East, and it is worthy of remark that the meet- 
ing-house, located at the corner of North and East streets, is but one-half a 
square from the place where the first prayer-meeting was held. The first 
sermons were preached by Rees Davis and John Winter, and these ministers 
were followed by Wm. B. Barris and George I. Miles. The church was 
constituted November 27, 1843. Rees Davis and John Winter, invited by 
those about to organize, were present. ‘They numbered seven at their organ- 
ization. Their first meetings for the preaching of the Gospel were held in 
vacated shops and “upper-rooms,” and occasionally in other houses of wor- 
ship. When the Protestant Methodist house was built, the Baptists fur- 
nished a small capital, and after this used at times that building. They hada 
claim on that house until 1848, at which time A. G. Kirk removed to the 
place and preached in a school-house on North street. During the Summer 
of 1848 their house of worship was begun, and dedicated the fourth Sabbath 
of February, 1849. 

The first religious interest was in a series of meetings held by George I. 
Miles. The church being revived and strengthened by the addition of con- 
verts, then called Edward Miles as their pastor for one-half his time. He 
remained as pastor from 1845 until 1847, residing at Freeport, Pa. In 
1848 A. G. Kirk was called as the first resident pastor; he remained eleven 
years. In 1859 Jesse B. Williams became pastor; he remained three years. 
D. W. C. Hervey was their next pastor, who remained three years. Since. 
that time Wm. Cowden, Samuel Williams, Wm. Leet and George G. Craft 
have been pastors. Intervals between the resignation of one pastor and the 
settlement of another were filled by A. G. Kirk in 1863 and 1875, and by 
John Parker in 1868. Their present pastor is Aaron Wilson, called in 
1875, who is continuing to work for the prosperity of the church. The 
present membership is one hundred and thirty-three. A flourishing Sab- 
bath-school is attached to the society. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST OR CHRISTIANS. 


BY A LEADING MEMBER OF THE CHURCH, 


The Disciples of Christ, or Christians, or, as they choose to be called in 
their organized capacity, the Church of Christ, or the Christian Church. 
This organization resulted from an effort to call out of the denominations, or 
religious sects, all who would accept Jesus, the Christ, as presented in the 
Gospel, and build on the Divine Truth alone. This movement was inaugu- 
rated in 1809, by Thomas Campbell and his son Alexander. They were 
formerly Seceders, but adopting the sentiment that nothing should be prac- 
ticed as a Divine ordinance unless there could be found a clearly expressed 
“Thus saith the Lord” for it, or an established precedent in the Gospel. This 
led to a great many changes from the usages of the religious parties ; among 
others, to the rejection of infant church membership, and of sprinkling for 
baptism. 

The Campbells were baptised (immersed) inthe year 1812, and in the next 
year they, with the congregations they had formed, united with the Redstone 
Baptist Association; but urging their sentiment “the all-sufficiency of the 
Holy Scriptures in matters of discipline as well as of instruction,” they were 
soon opposed by a strong creed party in that association, and with some 
others, they withdrew and united with the Mahoning Association, in Ohio. 
After some years, opposition was manifested by some of the Baptists, also of 
this association, and this resulted in all those who approved of building on 
the Divine foundation alone, forming a separate organization, called the 
Church of Christ, or Christian Church. 

The Christian Baptist was the first periodical, edited and published by 
Alexander Campbell. It was published monthly. The first number was 
issued July 4, 1823, and he continued to publish it until 1830, when 
it was succeeded by a monthly periodical called the Mlennial Harbinger, 
which continued during his life. 

Alexander Campbell had several debates, which have been published ; one 
with Rey. Mr. Walker, a Seceder minister, one with Rev. Mr. McCalla, 
Presbyterian, one with Bishop Purcell, Roman Catholic, one with Mr. Rob- 
ert Dale Owen, skeptic, and one with Dr. N. L. Rice, Presbyterian. He 
also had several written discussions with Universalists and others, which 
were published in the Af/ennial Harbinger. 

The number of Disciples at present (1877) is estimated at 600,000. They 
are chiefly in the West and South. There are several small congregations 
in this county; one at Enon Valley, one at Edenburg, one at Oak Grove, 
one at Pulaski, and onein New Castle. 

The Christian Church in New Castle was organized in 1855, with twenty- 
four members. They met first in the Covenanter Church; afterwards they 
built a house 18x28 feet, on a lot donated for the purpose by Seth Rigby, 
1st. This was on North street, where R. Crawford’s residence now stands. 
The little house has been removed to Elm street, and is occupied by a Ger- 
man congregation. 

The Disciples occupied White Hall several years, until the Christian 
Chapel, now occupied by them, was erected. It was formally opened for 
religious service, February 14, 1868. The first pastor was B. J. Pinkerton, 
of Kentucky. 

During the Summer of 1871 a dissension arose in the Regular Baptist 
Church of this city as tothe authority of the Baptist Manual, resulting in 
the withdrawal therefrom of nearly one hundred members, most of whom 
united with the Disciples. Among these was the pastor of the Baptist 
church, Wm. F. Cowden, who, on the 1st of September, 1871, became pastor 
of this church, and so continues to the present time. 

Since its organization the church has enjoyed asteady and healthy growth, 
numbering at the present time nearly four hundred members. 

The following is a partial statement of some of the positions taken by the 
Disciples in their advocacy of reformation : 

1st. That Christians should take the Bible, the whole Bible and nothing 
but the Bible, as a standard of faith and practice. With some it is 
the Bible and the human creed—the Bible and the text-book—the 
creed the book of* government. With them the Bible is both. Not that 
they understand that all parts of the Bible were written for the same specific 
purpose. The Old Testament contains prophetic evidence of the coming 
Messiah. The “ Gospels” contain historic evidence that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Son of God. In these we have a history of his pious and humane 
life, of his sacrificial death, &e. John xx, 30,31. In Acts we learn how 
sinners were converted and Christ’s church established. In the Epistles we 
learn how Christians should live. In “ Revelation” we learn that Christ’s 
cause will prosper until “the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms 
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of our Lord and of his Christ.” Thus the Disciples go for the whole Bible 
and nothing but the Bible, but they would apply each part to the purpose 
for which it was written. 

2d. That faith in Jesus the Christ, the Son of God, and a willingness to 
obey him is the test of conversion. In the days of primitive Christianity, 
no dream was called for, but persons confessed their faith in Christ, and an- 
nounced their willingness to obey him. This is the only test. Acts viii, 35; 
Romans x, 9. 

3d. That, though the conversion of a sinner is by the Holy Spirit, it is in 
every case through the “truth ”’—through the Gospel—never without it. 
“ The Gospel is the power of God to the salvation of every one who believes.” 
Romans i, 15,16. Hence they object to the sentiment that the Holy Spirit 
produces faith without evidence, or brings the sinner into a pardoned state 
without the Gospel. They regard the Spirit as in the Word and ordinances, 
enlightening, convincing, persuading sinners, and thus enabling them to flee 
from the wrath to come. See John xx, 30, 31; Romans i, 15, 16; John 
xvii, 17; 1st. Corinthians, i, 18, 24. 

4th. The assurance of pardon is imparted, through the Gospel, to the 
sinner who accepts Christ as his Saviour, and not through emotions or 
dreams, or anything of that kind. Pardon proceeds from the offended Soy- 
ereign, but the knowledge, the assurance of it is imparted through the Gos- 
pel. The terms of pardon to the sinner in the Gospel are—Ist. Faith ; 
Mark xvi, 15, 16. 2d. Repentance; Luke xxiv, 46, 47. 3d. Confession ; 
Acts vili, 37, &c. 4th. Baptism; Mark xvi, 15, 16; Acts ii, 38, also xxii, 
16; Titus iii, 5, and 1st Peter iii, 21. 

5th. Christ’s kingdom was inaugurated on the first Pentecost after his 
resurrection ; Acts ii. Peter’s sermon was the opening speech of the Gospel 
age, the inaugural of Christ’s mediatorial reign, the amnesty proclamation 
of the conquering King. As sinners were saved then, so they are to be 
saved throughout the Christian dispensation—no after change. Galatians i. 

6th. All the Lord’s people—all who love the Lord and do his will— 
should unite and be “one” upon the Word of the Lord as the only basis 
divinely authorized, divinely sanctioned; the only foundation sufficient for 
this purpose. If this union should be effected on a human creed or human 
platform, then Christ’s plan would be frustrated, and he and the Apostles 
would be disgraced ; for he prays for those who believe on him, “through 
their word, that they all may be one,” &c.; John xvii, 20, 21. 

7th. The constitution of Christ’s Church—the foundation rock of his 
temple, is, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God;” Matthew 
xvii, 16. This constitution has only two articles in it—they both refer to 
the King: 1st. “Thou art the Christ,” the Anointed, the anointed Prophet 
to teach, the anointed Priest to atone and intercede, the anointed King to 
tule over our consciences and deliver us from the wicked one, and lead us 
to ultimate, final and glorious victory. 2d. “Thou art the Son of the living 
God”—expressive of his true and proper divinity ; Matthew iii, also xxvi, 
63, 64; Mark xiv, 61, 62; Romans i, 4; Acts vili, 37; 1st Corinthians, iii, 
11; Acts ii, &e. 


ST. MARY’S CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


About 1831-32 Catholic priests began to visit New Castle, where they 
administered to the wants of a few scattering families. One of the first 
Catholics in the country was probably a Mr. Doran, who was buried near 
Bedford before 1810. About 1869 his remains were disinterred and buried 
at the graveyard in Bedford. His coffin was found in a very good state of 
preservation. It was made of hewed oak fastened together with wooden 
pins. 

Nicholas Brian was also in the county at an early date, settling near 
Mount Jackson. He was one of the soldiers who came to America with 
Lafayette during the Revolutionary war, and after the war chose to remain 
in the country. The date of his settlement in Lawrence county is not known. 

James Mooney lived about one mile north of Mount Jackson, and the old 
man Brian used to attend mass at Mr. Mooney’s whenever a priest visited 
the vicinity. The old gentleman has a daughter still living near Mount 
Jackson. She married a Mr. Howlitt, whose father was also said to have 
been one of Lafayette’s soldiers. 

Lawrence O’Connor, who lived on the Mahoning in Union township, had 
four sons and six daughters baptized by Father Rafferty, during one of his 
visits to this region. They are all since dead. 

A colored man named William Arms, who lived in Union township, a 
mile above Mahoningtown, had all his children baptized by Father Gibbs 
about 1840. Among the sponsors were James Mooney, Walter Flinn and 
Charles Kelly. The: parents of William Arms always attended mass as 


opportunity afforded at Mrs. O’Brien’s. They were formerly slaves of 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Md., who manumitted them before his death. 
When the canal was put under contract from Beaver to New Castle, there 
was naturally a great increase in the Catholic population of Lawrence county 
and more particularly in and around New Castle. 

The following are the names of the priests who visited New Castle and 
vicinity, with the dates of such visits so far as known: Rey. Father Rafferty 
in 1834, or perhaps a few years earlier; Father Garland about 1837; Father 
Gibbs, 1840; Father McCullough, 1843; Father Reed, 1845; Father Gar- 
vey, 1854; Father O’Farrell, 1856; Father Farren, 1860; Father Welsh, 
1862; Father Carnahan, 1863. 

The Catholics erected their first church in New Castle about 1848-50. It 
was a small frame building, and stood about opposite the residence of Hon. 
David Sankey in West New Castle. It isstill standing. This building was 
occupied until the erection of the fine brick edifice on the corner of North 
and Beaver streets in the city proper. This structure was begun about 1865, 
and completed in 1867. The lots were purchased of the Crawfords at a 
cost of about $4,000. The church-building cost about $15,000. Rey. Father 
W. F. Hayes took charge of this society in 1871, and has been indefatigable 
in his efforts to strengthen and enlarge the church’s sphere of usefulness in 
the community where it is located. Father Hayes is a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, and a valuable member of society. His work is not only appreciated 
by his own people, but is known and approved by the entire community. 

Mainly through his influence the Catholic population of New Castle and 
various points in the county has been gathered together into prosperous 
churches, and thoroughly organized and disciplined. Father Hayes’ in- 
fluence on the side of good order and sobriety is well understood and highly 
estimated by the people of New Castle generally. The present number of 
communicants connected with this church is about twelve hundred (1,200). 
In connection. with the church the society supports a flourishing school. An 
elegant three-story brick school-building was erected in 1875-6, at a cost of 
some eight thousand dollars ($8,000). It is of very tasteful design, is 
thoroughly finished and furnished throughout, and compares favorably with 
the other school-buildings of the city. It contains four large school-rooms, 
and has a fine hall fitted up in the third story for recitations, exhibitions, 
etc. The first Catholic school in New Castle was opened by the Sisters 
from the “Sisters of Mary” orphan school near New Bedford, in the frame 
church in West New Castle, about 1871. 

The total number of scholars belonging to the present, Catholic school is 
about four hundred. 


GERMAN LUTHERAN. 


The first society of this denomination in New Castle was organized by 
Rev. C. Brown, on the 28th of August, 1848, with twenty-seven members. 
Mr. Brown was located at Beaver, and preached the first Lutheran sermon 
in New Castle on the 10th of September of the same year. The first ser- 
vices of the congregation were held in the West school-house. The first 
church-officers were elected October 8, 1848, and installed November 5 
following. The following have been officers of the church: Joseph Strit- 
matter and Frederick Seifert, elders; Henry Menz and Henry Reiber, 
deacons. The first celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the German lan- 
guage was on the 5th of November, 1848. 

On the Ist of January, 1849, a constitution was adopted, and the same 
day Rey. C. Brown was elected as pastor for the ensuing year. On the 28th 
of January, 1849, a Sabbath-school was organized, and superintending offi- 
cers appointed. The first meeting of the Church Council was held on the 
29th of January, 1849. The first meeting of the congregation was held 
December 23, 1849, to take action upon the resignation of Rey. C. Brown. 
At the meeting of the Church Council oa the 22d of March, 1851, it was 
resolved to build a church, the dimensions of which should be forty feet in 
length, thirty feet in width, and eighteen feet in height. The second pastor 
next following Rev. Mr. Brown was Rey. H. Manz. Following him was 
Rev. H. C. Kahler, who continued until 1857. At a meeting of the congre- 
gation, held on the 15th of February, 1857, Rev. W. Grobel was elected as 
pastor; and by the same authority, at a meeting held on the 1st of March, 
it was resolved that divine service should be held every alternate Sabbath, 
at 10.30 o’clock in the forenoon and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon.” At a 
meeting on the 28th day of February, 1858, it was resolved that-the 
pastor’s salary should be $250 for the year, to be paid quarterly, and that 
every person, on becoming a member, shall pay an initiation fee of $3. 
Those who are already members, and have paid nothing toward the pastor’s 


salary, shall have their names stricken’ from the church rolls. At a congre- 
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gational meeting held on the 3d of April, 1859, Rev. F. Zimmerman was 
elected pastor for the ensuing year. 

At a meeting held on the 24th of February, 1861, it was resolved that the 
pastor should live in New Castle, and that he should receive a salary of $300 
perannum. Rev. J. H.C. Schierenbeck succeeded Mr. Zimmerman. On 
the 5th of May, Messrs. A. Treser, C. Reiber and J. Merkel were constituted 
a committee to purchase a dwelling for the pastor. In the Spring of 1867, 
Rev. C. Jaekel succeeded Mr. Schierenbeck as pastor, and filled the office 
acceptably until May 26, 1875, when he resigned. 

Ata church meeting held August 4, 1867, it was resolved to permit the 
pastor to hold divine service at the “Bethlehem” church, in Wurtemburg, 
every fourth Sunday. 

At a meeting of the Church Council, J anuary 10, 1869, it was resolved 
that the pastor should baptize no child of parents who pay nothing for the 
support of the church in New Castle, or who do not contribute towards the 
salary of the pastor. 

At a meeting of the congregation, November 6, 1870, it was ordered that 
the pastor should hold services alternately in New Castle and Corry, Erie 
county, Pa., the latter as a missionary station; and his salary was fixed at 
$300 per annum. 

On the 24th of September, 1871, this arrangement was modified, and the 
pastor was relieved from holding services at Corry, and gave his whole time 
to New Castle. 

A new gallery was constructed in the church during 1872, for the use of 
the choir. 

The 16th of October, 1872, was a very interesting occasion in the history 
of this church. On that day the silver wedding of Mr. Frederick Stapf and 
his wife Elizabeth, was celebrated. They were born in Xveindienst, and 
have been members of the congregation ever since its organization. 

After the resignation of Rev. Mr. Jaekel, the congregation was without a 
pastor until October 1, 1875, when Rev. J. Fritz was elected for three years, 
in accordance with the provisions of the constitution. Rev. Mr. Jaekel ac- 
cepted a call to the German Lutheran church at Altoona. 

According to the revised constitution, the Church Council now consists of 
nine members, with a president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer. The 
pastor is ex-officio president. Under this arrangement, the meetings of the 
council are to be held on the nirst Sunday of each month, immediately after 
services, and meetings of the congregation once in three months. 

A choir was organized during the year 1875, with fifteen members, and 
the Sunday-school was remodeled and improved. The Sunday-school society 
consists of a president and superintendent, a librarian, secretary, treasurer 
and teachers. The society holds regular meetings during every month of 
the year, immediately after divine service. 

The Sunday-school has ten teachers and one hundred scholars. During 
the year 1876, the Sabbath-school library was replenished with new books, 
a new altar was substituted in place of the old, the organ was repaired, new 
lamps procured, the church painted and repaired, and its internal arrange- 
ments improved. 

A stone tablet bearing the name and date of the building of the church, 
(1851,) was also inserted over the entrance. 

At present the congregation have divine services every Sabbath forenoon, 
and during “ Passion Week” every Friday evening. The present member- 
ship consists of about seventy families, including about one hundred and 
twenty communicants, and including the children, about three hundred souls 
altogether. It is now able to pay the pastor a salary of $500, and furnishes 
a very comfortable dwelling for his use, with one and a-half acres of good 
land with fruit trees, &c., &c. 

In March, 1852, a portion of the church-lot, one hundred feet long by sixty 
-_ feet in width, was sold, the ground being larger than was needed. 

In January, 1877, a Woman’s society was organized for the purpose of 
keeping the church in repair, and to help in sickness and need. 

Since the organization of the congregation three hundred and ninety-six 
children have been baptized, the first occurring October 12th, 1848. Highty- 
six children have been confirmed, above the age of fourteen years, by Rev. 
C. Jaekel and Rev. John Fritz. Those confirmed previously are not on 
record. 

Since the organization, ninety-six persons have died in the congregation 
from May 25, 1857, to August 25,1876. One hundred and thirty per- 
sons have been married by various pastors since February 9, 1857. Rev. 
_ John Fritz is the present pastor (January, 1877). 
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REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Reformed Presbyterian Church of New Castle was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1871, with forty-one members. The three original elders were David 
C. Pattison, Robert Speer and David Pattison. The first deacon was David 
McClelland. Among the prominent members were Alexander Stewart, 
Wn. 8. Pattison, John Davis, John Mayne, William Boyd, John Elliott, 
R. D. Pattison, Mrs. E. J. Pattison, Mrs. Nellie Speer, Mrs. M. Kerr, Mrs. 
Nancy Davis, Mrs. Jane Pattison, Mrs. Maggie Pattison, Mrs. Matilda Davis, 
Mrs. Jane Stevenson, Mrs. Mary McClelland, Miss Maggie Love, Mrs. Mary 
R. Speer. 

The first pastor, Rev. S. J. Crowe, was called on the 18th of September, 1871, 
and ordained and installed on the 22d of May, 1872, and has continued to 
the present time to discharge the responsible duties of his position to the sat- 
isfaction and edification of his charge. 

The first preacher of this denomination in this region was the Rev. James 
Blackwood, father of Dr. T. J. Blackwood, now a resident of New Castle. 

Mr. Blackwood served some ten or twelve congregations in Beaver and 
Mercer counties previous to the organization of Lawrence county, in 1849. 
He died in 1851. 

Rev. Thomas Hanney succeeded Rev. Mr. Blackwood, and continued until 
1860-1, when he was succeeded by Rev. John Calvin Smith, who officiated 
for the New Castle society until the organization of the church in 1871. The 
New Castle and Slippery Rock churches constituted one charge until 1871. 

A church was erected by the society in 1861, before the organization. 
Since 1872 the membership has largely increased. The present organization 
includes seven elders: David C. Pattison, Robert Speer, David Pattison, 
William Boyd, Dr. T. J. Blackwood, P. A. Mayne and Robert McKnight. 

Deacons: David McClelland, John M. English, Alexander Stewart, J. R. 
Dodds, William McKnight. 

The present membership is one hundred and forty-seven. The society sup- 
ports three flourishing Sabbath-schools, with thirty officers and teachers, and 
about three hundred scholars, During Rev. Mr. Crowe’s pastorate there 
has been continuous and increasing interest manifested by the members in 
Christian work.., 

This is emphatically the “poor man’s” church, and literally the “ poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” 

In addition to this charge the pastor also preaches, as opportunity offers, 
in the school-houses in the various parts of the county. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


One of the earliest and most prominent Episcopalians in New Castle was 
Dr. A. Andrews, who settled in 1834. The earliest meetings of professors 
of the Episcopal faith were probably held at his house. Services were held 
as early as 1843, 1844 and 1845 by Rev’ds. White, of Butler, and Hilton, 
of Kittanning, at the Doctor’s dwelling. The first regular church organiza- 
tion was effected on Easter Monday, 24th, 1848, when the following gentle- 
men were elected vestrymen: J. M. Crawford, Jonathan Ayres, Esq., Hon. 
L. L. McGuffin, G. A. Scroggs, Esq., J. Hamilton, Dr. A. Andrews, George 
Sloan, J. H. Brown and W. P. Reynolds. These elected the Rev. Richard 
Smith the first regular rector. Mr. Smith was a most indefatigable worker, 
and hunted up all the Episcopal families in Lawrence county, and brought 
many others into the church. His first visit to New Castle was in company 
with Rev. S. T. Lord on the 25th day of August, 1847, when they held ser- 
vices at the house of Dr. Andrews. Rev. Mr. Smith continued in charge of 
this church, holding regular services at intervals until April, 1849, when he 
received a call and removed to Waterford, Pa. The first baptism adminis- 
tered here was by Rev. Mr. Smith, on the twenty-second Sunday after Trin- 
ity—a child of J. Crawford. The first public administration of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, was also under his rectorship on the 23d of 
April, Easter Sunday, 1848. 

Dr. A. Andrews afterwards removed to Mahoningtown, where he died. 
Previous to his death he executed a will by which he left the bulk of his 
property to the Episcopal Church of New Castle, securing a support for his 
wife, who died soon after. The property was taken possession of under the 
provisions of the will, but by some bad management the church never real- 
ized very much from it. The bequest included the lot on the northwest cor- 
ner of “the Diamond” and Jefferson street, upon which he desired to have the 
church edifice erected. The lot was afterwards sold, and the one occupied 
by the present church building on North street purchased from D. M. 


Courtney. 
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Succeeding Rev. R. Smith were Rey. Joseph P. Taylor, of New Brighton, 
and under him Rev. John A. Bowman. It was probably under Mr. Taylor’s 
administration that building of the church was commenced about 1852-53. 
The corner-stone was laid with appropriate ceremonies; Bishop Potter, Rev. 
Richard Smith and other dignitaries being present. The plans and specifi- 
cations were elaborately drawn by a Pittsburgh architect, and contemplated 
an elegant building at a probable cost of $25,000. But the project involy- 
ing such heavy expense was finally abandoned, and after a long series of 
halts and stoppages in the construction, the building was completed about 1863. 

Following the above-named gentlemen was Rey. William Binet, about 
1855, and succeeding him, in order, were Rev. Geo. A. Jenks, Rev. John F. 
Ohl, Rey. Mr. Ives and Rev. V. H. Smyth, the latter of whom died April 
9, 1865. 

Then followed Rev. Richardson Graham, for a few months; and after him 
came Rey. B. B. Killikelly, of Kittanning, who held occasional services. 
He was succeeded by Rev. Joseph Adderly in the Fall of 1866. Mr. Adderly 
left in November, 1867. The Rev. Wm. S. Hayward was unanimously 
called to the rectorship in July, 1868, and took charge the 1st of September 
the same year. The first Christmas-day service was held by him in that 
year, and the first rite of churching was also performed by him. 

The church was consecrated January 30, 1866, by Right Rey. John 
Barrett Kerfoot, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, being his first official act. 

The Rey. W. S. Hayward resigned this parish, preaching his farewell 
discourse on Sunday, June 20, 1869. The number of communicants had 
more than trebled under his ministry, and he had administered about forty 
baptisms, held two hundred and fifty services, delivered three hundred 
sermons and lectures, made over twelve hundred parochial calls, and traveled 
three thousand miles, 

The rectors succeeding him have been Rev. E. Roberts and Rev. W. F. 
Fuller, the present incumbent. 

Dr. A. Andrews was the first warden, and Mr. Samuel Holstein the second, 
the latter of whom served for a number of years. 

We have not the data giving the present number of communicants. The 
church register shows that in January, 1869, there were forty-seven families 
and seventy-five individuals in the congregation, and sixty-four regular com- 
municants. The Sabbath-school at that date also consisted of six teachers 
and eighty-eight scholars, with an average attendance of forty. 

The church edifice is a neat, substantial structure of red brick, in the 
English gothic style, surmounted by a fine spire. It is plainly but com- 
fortably finished throughout, and has a fine-toned bell. 


ASSOCIATE, COMMONLY CALLED “SECEDER” CHURCH. 


The organization of this society is involved in much obscurity. Accord- 
ing to the recollections of some of the oldest living citizens, their first meet- 
ings were held on the bank of the Neshannock creek, about opposite to 
where the new city buildings now stand. The ground was covered with a 
thick growth of wild plum and crab trees, which were cleared away, and 
religious meetings held under the shade of a few of the large ones left to 
screen the worshipers from the rays of the sun. These meetings began to be 
held as early as 1808. The first preacher who visited the people here was 
Rey. David R. Imbrie, from Darlington, Beaver county, who: preached occa- 
sionally as supply. Rev. Mr. Duncan also preached here about the same 
time. 

About the year 1808 or 1809, the congregation erected a substantial 
“tent” near where the head of East street now is, on the slope of the hill, 
and not very far from a fine spring. The two reverend gentlemen mentioned 
above also preached at this place. 

The Rey. Alexander Murray was the first regular pastor, and came prob- 
ably about 1809. The lot where they erected their “tent” was given tor 
religious purposes, by John C. Stewart, and was probably occupied during 
the Summers of several seasons. It was afterwards sold to Henry Falls. A 
church of logs was erected about the year 1814-15, on a lot then lying at 
the head of Beaver street, which was purchased of John Carlysle Stewart 
for the sum of thirty dollars. According to the records of Mercer county, 
the deed was executed by him and his wife, Agnes Stewart, May 7, 1816. 
The lot was described as lying “just fifty-seven perches west of the north- 
east corner of the original town.” In size it was “twelve perches and eight 
tenths” east and west, and “six perches and thirty-two hundredths” north 
and south. The deed conveyed the lot to Rev. Alexander Murray, pastor, 


and Samuel Jackson and John Moore, elders of the Associate society, for 
a > 
church and burial purposes. 


This deed was witnessed by Matthew A. Calvin, Arthur Hurry and 
Robert Wallace. It was acknowledged the same day before Arthur Hurry, 
a justice of the peace, and recorded at Mercer, August 16, 1819. ' 

The primitive structure was used until the year 1831, when the society 
purchased a triangular lot of ground on Pittsburgh street, partly of John 
Shearer and partly of David White, and built what has long been known as 
the “Old Stone Church.” This was occupied until the union of the Associate 
and Associate Reformed Churches took place in 1858, when the consoli- 
dated societies took the name of United Presbyterian. After the church 
and lot on Beaver street was abandoned, the street was extended through 
the lot passing over the ground where the church-building had stood, and 
also over many of the graves which had accumulated in the little graveyard. 
All traces of both church and burial-ground have long since disappeared. 
A few of the remains were taken up and transferred to other burial-places, 
but the majority still remain, “and not a stone tells where they lie.” The 
stone church, when erected, was a long way out from the borough of New 
Castle, “in the woods.” To-day, after the lapse of two-score years, it stands di- 
lapitated and deserted by its former occupants, in the midst of a populous 
portion of the present aristocratic city. Its walls are cracked, and gradually 
but surely giving way under the attacks of the mighty conqueror, Time. Its 
timbers are slowly decaying and settling down. Its once pleasant windows 
are filled with rough boards. Its pulpit, so long the seat of eloquence, and 
and its ancient benches, are gone forever, and its venerable roof is gray with 
the moss of years. 

The little triangular burial ground adjoining is no more used as a place of 
sepulture, and the crumbling mounds here and there have a look of loneli- 
ness which nothing but a deserted graveyard can show. 


‘Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap; 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid,— 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.”’ 


A fraction of the Associate or Seceder Society still keep up its organiza- 
tion and hold the title to the property. The men prominently connected 
with the building of the stone church, were Rev. Alexander Murray, John 
Moore, James Jackson and Thomas Carns. 

Mr. Murray officiated for this congregation until about the year 1833, a 
period of over twenty years, when he was succeeded by Rey. Alexander 
Boyd, who occupied the pulpit for a period of five years, and was followed 
by Rev. David R. Imbrie, who also remained five years. After him came 
Rey. Joseph McClintock, who preached for about the same length of time, 
after which the society was without a regular pastor for a number of years, 
being in the meantime supplied from the college at New Wilmington—Mr. 
Black, Mr. Patterson and others officiating. 


A RELIC. 


We have been shown by Mr. Joseph S. White a relic of the early days of 
New Castle, in the form of a subscription-paper, drawn up about 1810, for 
the support of a preacher of the Presbyterian denomination. The following 
is the heading: “ We the subscribers do obligate and bind ourselves to pay 
to any person or persons whom the congregation of New Castle shall appoint. 
for the purpose, the several sums of money and quantities of trade annexed 
to our names, in order to support a Preacher of the Gospel of the Presbyte- 
rian profession, whom the majority of said congregation shall choose, for the 
one-half of his labors among us in the Gospel, for the term of one year, and 
yearly as long he shall continue faithfully to discharge the duties of a preacher, 
and we think proper not to alter or withdraw our subscriptions. The pay- 
ments to be made half-yearly.” The subscriptions are in money, linen, 
wheat, rye, corn, and buckwheat. The names attached to this document are 
as follows: Wm. Moorhead, Joseph Pollock, Cornelius Hendrickson, Samuel 
McCleary, Isaac Jones, Samuel Whann, Crawford White, Joseph Thornton,. 
William McPherrin, James McKee, Alexander Chambers, John Thompson, 
James Gaston, John Willson, Samuel Parshell, James Willson, J. T. Boyd, 
John C, Stewart, James Gillespie, J. H. Reynolds, William Munell, James. 
Leslie, Robert Irwin (who says, “I will give four bushels of grain, such as 
suits me, yearly, but will be free when I please”), J. Hamilton, James. 
Canon, Margaret Canon, Eliza Sample, Arthur Long, Francis Ward, Samuel 
Wilson, Henry Falls, James Moorhead, Robert Stewart, Robert Gaston,. 
Daniel Ault, William Simpson, Benjamin Calkindald, James Johnson, 
Martha Willson, Samuel Stewart, James Latta, Oliver Ault, Thomas -Hen- 
derson, Alexander Hawthorne, John Wilkerson, John Young, Alexander 
McCalmont, Dayid White, James Sample, Joseph Thorn, Okey Hendrick- 
son, John Fulkison, A. R. Pinkerton, John Johnston. The total subserip- 
tion amounted to about one hundred and forty-five dollars. 
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Another subscription-paper, drawn up June 18, 1811, was for the purpose 
of procuring a horse for Rey. Robert Sample, and is headed as follows: 
“We the subscribers, having taken into consideration the loss which the 
Rev. Robert Sample has lately sustained by the death of his horse, and 
knowing his absolute need of one in order to fulfil his ministerial charges, 
we, therefore, in order to enable him to pay for another, do promise to pay 
to Crawford White, in the course of one year from this date, the sums an- 
nexed to our names for the above purpose.” Signed by Crawford White, 


William Moorhead, Andrew Jack, Cornelius Hendrickson, David White, 
William Gaston, Robert Gaston, Isaac C. Jones, Alexander Chambers, A. 
R. Pinkerton, John Frazier, John Willson, Samuel Parshell, Thomas 
Hanna, Phillip Painter, James Gaston, William Dickson, Alexander Boyle, 
Samuel McCleary, William Elder, Samuel McCoslin, Joseph Pollock, Wil- 


liam Rainey, James Leslie, Benjamin White, John Shaw. Three bushels of 
wheat, the balance in money. 


THE MEDICAL AND LEGAL PROFESSIONS. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


BY DR, H, P.. PEEBLES, 


To write the medical history of a county or of an individual is a matter 
attended with much difficulty. For, according to the strict but just code of 
ethics adopted by the American Medical Association (that supreme court of 
medicine to whose decisions all honorable physicians must bow), mention 
must not be made concerning any case or operation to which the individual 
might owe his reputation. His general attributes, his professional standing, 
his individual qualities, may all be freely commented upon, but beyond this 
nothing can be written. 

In this particular a vast difference exists between the medical and legal 
professions. Physicians are judged by their results; lawyers by their efforts. 
A lawyer may lose a case, yet, by brilliant management and able pleading, 
establish a permanent reputation—a physician never. Whatever skill or 
professional judgment he may bring to bear upon any individual case, if the 
patient dies, his efforts, so far as his professional honor and reputation are 
concerned (to the public), are lost. 

CornELIus Henprickson, who settled in New Castle in the year 1799,* 
was the first who professed the healing art or attempted to practice medicine 
in Lawrence county. He dealt in herbs and simples, and doubtless, in the 
absence of any higher medical authority, accomplished much good by his 
superior knowledge of domestic remedies. He did not claim to be a regular 
physician, but was always known as “ Dr. Hendrickson.” 

The first regular practitioner of medicine who settled in New Castle, and 
we believe in Lawrence county, who practiced medicine as a means of 
livelihood, and to whom the title of M. D. was due, was Dr. Jonn Dickey, 
who practiced here successfully until the war of 1812, when he entered the 
army and died in the service in the year 1813. 

The second physician who practiced in this place was Dr. ALEXANDER 
GILLFILLAN. He was a native of Ireland, and was born in the year 1785. 
He settled in New Castle in the year 1813, and practiced in this locality 
about two years, when he was accidentally drowned while seining in the 
Neshannock creek, the 17th of June, 1815. It was not known whether he 
was a regular graduate of medicine or not, but he must have had a medical 
education from the fact that for some years before he settled in New Castle 
he was a surgeon in the United States regular army. 

The next physician was a Dr. Quimpy, who was followed by Dr. Srrven- 
son and Dr. Crrsste. Not much can be learned of these latter gentlemen 
beyond the fact that they practiced medicine for some time in this vicinity, 
for they soon departed for other and perhaps more extensive fields. 

One of the earliest and certainly one of the most successful physicians of 
the county was Dr. WiturAm H. Suaw. He was born in Troy, N. Y., in 
1790. He received a regular collegiate education, and choosing medicine as 
a profession, graduated in the city of New York. He took part in the war 
of 1812, first as a volunteer, subsequently as a surgeon. He first settled 
in Jamestown, New York, but left there finally with the intention of 
locating at some eligible point in the west or southwest. His library he 
shipped by boat, intending to intercept it at some point on the Ohio river, 
while he came overland. Upon arriving at New Castle he put up at a tavern 
kept by Alexander Hawthorne. He then had no intention of settling in 
New Castle, but, on account of high water in the streams, he was compelled 
to stop, as he thought for only a few days, but the fact becoming known 
that he was a physician, his services were requested in several cases, and it 
finally resulted in his making New Castle a place of permanent residence. 
He never heard afterwards of his library which he had shipped by boat. 
Dr. Shaw’s practice was very extensive, and he rode over a large district of 
country. He was a man of a noble heart and generous impulses, and few, 


2% ares —— 
*Some authorities say 1798. 


if any, did so much during his early practice, for which there was no return 
so far as pecuniary compensation may be considered. He adhered to the 
old school of practice, and had a profound contempt for anything that had 
the taint of quackery or charlatanism. 

Shortly after the death of his wife he determined to gratify a life-long 
desire to travel. Accordingly, in 1849, in company with his son James, he 
started by overland route for California, and, notwithstanding his age and 
the almost insurmountable obstacles to overcome, he arrived there finally in 
a better state of health than when he started. He spent between two and 
three years in the land of gold, visiting points of interest, and arrived home 
in December, 1851, by way of Panama and New Orleans. 

Kansas next offered him many points of attraction, and in April, 1856, in 
company with about fifteen others of decided “ free soil ” proclivities, he left. 
New Castle for the land of minerals. He returned again in the Fall of the 
same year. In the following Spring he again went to Kansas, locating in 
the southern part of the State, and commenced planting fruit trees, vines, 
&c., but he had not accomplished much until death came and thwarted all 
his well-laid plans. He died on the 8th of November, 1857. 

Dr. A. W. CowbeEn was one of the early practitioners of the county, 
and a very successful one. He settled in New Castle inthe year 1829, and 
followed his profession in this vicinity ‘until 1865, when he removed to. 
Princeton, where he died December 6, 1875. 

Dr. Cowden was not a regular graduate of medicine, but he was a close 
observer of disease, and an excellent diagnostician, rivaling many who had 
the superior advantage of an early medical education. As a man, he was 
genial and whole-souled; always cheerful, always affable, but with these 
qualities somewhat sullied with his jealousy of new doctors, or “new fangled” 
ideas of medicine. Unfortunately, like many physicians, especially those of the 
earlier days, he was a poor collector, and after practicing arduously for more 
than forty years, was but little better off, financially, than when he commenced 
his career ; for in those times a load of refuse hay or straw was considered 
sufficient to pay for a whole year’s “doctoring.” 

Dr. Pouxocx settled about four miles south of New Castle, in 1826. He 
was born in the year 1788, and finished his collegiate course in 1808. In 
1810 he commenced the practice of medicine in Washington county, near 
Monongahela City. Dr. Pollock was known, not only for his medical abili- 
ties, but was recognized as one of the leading men in the western 
part of the State, and was a frequent contributor to various periodicals, on 
many questions that were of interest to the public. Many of his articles are 
used as historical data to this day. Among other articles, he wrote a com- 
plete and succinct history of the tribe of Indians who settled around Mor- 
avia, this county, and from whom that place derives its name. He died on 
the 6th of October, 1856. 

About the year 1830, Dr. James A. Cossrrr settled in New Castle, having 
come here from Mercer. After remaining here a few years, he again changed 
his location, removing to the State of Illinois. He remained there about two 
years, and returned to New Castle, in which place he settled permanently, and 
followed his profession until within a few years of his death, which occurred 
in 1875. Dr. Cossitt was born in Hartford, Connecticut, in the year 1795. 
He served in the war of 1812 as assistant surgeon, settling afterwards in 
Mercer. The doctor was a perfect model of a true gentleman of the “old 
school,” polite, affable, and courteous in the extreme, but tempered with a. 
great deal of dignity. He had a high opinion of the honor pertaining to the 
profession, and of the code of ethics which should govern professional breth- 
ren, A most amusing incident, often told concerning him, fully illustrates 
this point in his character. A physician, whom he did not regard as “quite 
“regular” once sent for him to go several miles into the country, and assist 
him in a difficult case. After some hesitation he accompanied the messenger. 
When the operation had been performed, they started home together, both 
being on horseback ; but when they reached the road, Dr. Cossitt turned and 
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said to his companion: “Sir, the dignity of my profession will not allow me 
to ride abreast with you into the town ; please followashort distance behind.” 
The other physician, not wishing to create any disturbance, accordingly fell 
behind, and they rode inte town in that order, Dr. Cossitt ahead, and the 
other following like a lackey. 

Dr. A. AnpreEws settled in New Castle in 1834. He practiced here for 
some years, when he finally removed to Mahoningtown, where he shortly after- 
wards died. He was known as a zealous churchman, and left the greater part 
of his property to the Episcopal church in this city. He was followed by 
Dr. Bartow, who opened a drug-store in connection with his practice. 

Dr. Witi14m Woops practiced in Pulaski at an early date, and suc- 
cessfully through a long period of years, and enjoyed, in a marked degree, 
the confidence of the community in which he resided. He died in 1862. 

Dr. Isaac Cownen practiced for many years in New Wilmington; in 
fact, the name of Cowden may be called a medical one in this and adjoining 
counties, and has furnished more physicians, if we except the name of Cun- 
ningham, than any in this part of the State. He was followed by Dr. Don- 
ahue, who afterwards removed to New Brighton, Beaver county. 

Dr. SetH Poprno, a student of Dr. Cowden’s, graduated at Cleveland, 
and settled in New Wilmington, where he remained practicing his profession 
successfully until his death, which occurred during the Winter of 1875-6. 
He was universally respected, apart from his medical abilities, as a man of 
honor, and his word was known literally to be as good as his bond. He was 
always to be found at his post, rarely absenting himself, even for a day, from 
the duties of his profession. 

Dr. Witt1am Smit removed from Beaver county to the lower part of 
Lawrence county in 1853, and settled near Moravia. He at one time repre- 
sented the former county in the State Legislature. He soon enjoyed all the 
advantages and disadvantages ot a large country practice, and rode exten- 
sively all over the lower part of the county. He changed his location to 
Enon Valley ia 1872, but-shortly afterwards his health began to give way, 
and he died in the latter place, July 5, 1873. Dr. Smith was a man univer- 
sally liked and respected for his many good qualities and his genial, whole- 
souled manner. 

Dr. J. B. Rernnoupr was born in Lawrence county, in the year 1837. 
He graduated at Jefferson College, Philadelphia, in the year 1862. He 
immediately entered the army as volunteer surgeon, and remained until the 
close of the rebellion. He then settled in Muscatine, Iowa; but in 1868 
returned to his native county and resumed the practice of his profession. 
He practiced with honor, and attained success chiefly as a surgeon, but his 
health failing, he took a trip to Minnesota, in the hope that a complete 
change of climate would effect a cure, but returned in the Fall with his 
health still impaired, and wholly unfit to resume the practice of his profes- 
sion, and, in spite of all medical treatment, continued to fail until death 
came to his relief. 

Dr. Reinholdt was a man of more than ordinary ability, and won not 
only many professional, but personal friends, by his many good qualities, 
which always marked him as a gentleman of honor. He died March 31, 
1873, at the early age of thirty-six years. 

Dr. A. P. DurcHer practiced for some years in Enon Valley, this county, 
but afterwards removed to Cleveland. 

Dr. Witcox practiced for some years in Mount Jackson. His health 
giving way under the arduous duties of his profession, he opened a drug store 
in New Castle, but shortly afterwards removed to California, where he is now 
practicing the healing art. 

This rapid and incomplete sketch brings us to the living physicians of 
Lawrence county. We are confident that some names have been omitted 
that should have been mentioned, and many worthy physicians have been 
passed in silence, for we could not burden these pages with mention of those 
who had practiced in the county only for a short time, or of transient ones 
who soon removed to other spheres. 

As the object of this article is not to be a medical directory, but a short 
medical history of the county, its continuance is a matter of much difficulty 
and delicacy, but the county is so new, and the lives of so many of the pres- 
ent physicians are so blended with the past, that the history would not be 
complete without the mention of some, at least, of the leading ones of the 
present day, and we will endeavor to give a short sketch of each, as near as 
possible in the order of their residence. 

Dr. Gemmit is probably the oldest of the living physicians who have 
practiced in Lawrence county, and belongs, in fact, to the early day, being 
contemporary with Doctors Shaw, Cowden, Woods and Cossitt. He 
practiced most successfully in New Castle for a long period of years, and 
rode from one end of the county to the other, being at the same time in the 
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drug business. He afterwards removed to Cincinnati, but returned in a few 
years. After practicing in this part of the county for some time, he became 
interested in the oil business in Slippery Rock, and this after everybody had 
abandoned the business as a failure; but, with the energy which marks all 
his actions, he persevered in his efforts, and after a long series of years of 
patient labor, his efforts are, we believe, crowned with success, and the doctor 
has obtained oil in paying quantities—a well which we sincerely hope will 
repay all his toils. 

Dr. Daniet LEASURE graduated at Jefferson Medical College in 1846. 
He settled in New Castle in 1849, and practiced in the city successfully 
until the breaking out of the rebellion, when he organized two military com- 
panies in the vicinity. He was shortly afterwards promoted to a colonelcy, 
and served with distinction during the entire war, at the close of which he 
was breveted brigadier-general. He then practiced a few years in this city, 
removing, in 1870, to Allegheny City, where is now an active practitioner; 
his family, however, residing in his native place, to which he weekly returns. 

Dr. J. H. M. PEEBLEs graduated at Jefferson College in 1850, and im- 
mediately afterwards settled in New Castle. He soon took a front rank 
among the physicians of the county, and practiced successfully until 1860, 
when he removed to Cleveland, Ohio, remaining there but a short time. He 
returned to New Castle and resumed the practice of his profession in the 
latter place. 

Dr. Peebles has always, in a marked degree, enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of the community. During the war he was appointed examining 
surgeon of the county, and at present is president of the Select Councils of 
the city. 

Dr. J. M. WALuace graduated at Jefferson Medical College in 1846. He 
practiced a few years in Darlington, Beaver county, but settled in New Cas- 
tle in 1850. He was elected to Congress in 1860, and took part in that. 
Congress which directed the movements of the war. After serving his term, 
he was appointed paymaster, which position he held until 1865, when he 
returned to New Castle and resumed the duties of his profession. In 1874 
he was re-elected to Congress. 

Dr. James J. WALLACE graduated at Jefferson Medical College in 1851,, 
and the same year settled in New Castle, and has been in continuous prac- 
tice ever since that date, with marked success, and has always been a great. 
favorite throughout the rural districts, his practice being a very arduous: 
one, as it extends over the whole county. 

Dr. R. D. WaLuaAce graduated in the Cleveland Medical College in the 
year 1853, after which he joined the tide of emigration westward and set- 
tled in California. He returned to the East in 1856, and settled in New 
Castle the same year. The doctor enjoys, in a marked degree, the confidence 
of his professional brethren, and is known not only as a successful practi- 
tioner, but a close and conscientious student in everything pertaining to the 
art of medicine. 

Dr. M. P. Barker graduated at the Cleveland Medical College, and 
subsequently attended a course of lectures at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He settled in New Wilmington in 1859, and practiced his profession 
there until 1861, when he returned to New Castle, where he has enjoyed a 
successful practice ever since. 

Dr. Mircaierree has been practicing a series of years in Edenburg, and 
has a large and successful business in that part of the county. 

Dr. E. Brueu graduated at the University of Pennsylvania in 1851, and 
for a short time was resident physician to the Philadelphia Hospital. He 
practiced for a while in Steubenville, Ohio, but located in Wilmington in 
1861, where he has resided ever since in active practice of his profession. 

Dr. Jonn Woops is a graduate of the Cleveland Medical College, and 
afterwards attended a course of lectures at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He first settled in Greenfield, Mercer county, but subseqently located in New 
Wilmington. Remaining there a short time, he returned to New Castle, 
and, after practicing here for some years, again settled in New Wilmington, 
where he is at present practicing his profession with the success that has al- 
ways attended his efforts. He is known as a close student. 

Dr. Srias STEVENSON has been practicing for some years in Bedford, lec- 
turing there upon the departure of Dr. Alex. McClure. Dr. Stevenson is 
very popular in the western part of the county, and enjoys a very extensive 
practice. 

Dr. C. K. Rixey settled in Pulaski in 1861, at the earnest solicitation of 
Dr. Wm. Woods, whose health at that time was failing. He has remained 
there in continued practice ever since, with the exception of a few months, 
when he was appointed contract surgeon during the rebellion. But having 
to abandon the service on account of ill health, he again settled in Pulaski. 
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Dr. D. CunninGHAM graduated at Jefferson Medical College, after an ex- 
amination by the State Medical Board. He was appointed assistant surgeon, 
and remained in the service after the close of the war, after which he settled 
in Wurtemburg, and has remained in active and successful practice ever 
since, except in the Winter of 1870, when he attended a course of lectures at 
the Ohio Medical College. 

Dr. THos. MreHArp was a graduate of the Cleveland Medical College, 
and settled in Wampum in 187-. He immediately took a prominent rank 
among the physicians of the county, and succeeded to an extensive practice, 
embracing a large territory in the lower part of the county. 

Dr. ZIMMERMAN located in Mount Jackson, shortly after Dr. Wilcox 
had removed, and has been in successful practice in that village ever since. 

Dr. Haw has been practicing for a series of years in Harlansburg, and 
has lately opened a drug-store in connection with his profession. 

Dr. M. P. Rozryson is a graduate of Jefferson Medical College. He first 
settled in the northern part of the county, but in a short time moved to 
Mahoningtown, where he rapidly gained the confidence of the community, 
and established himself in a large practice. 

Dr. Pertr has been practicing in New Wilmington for some years with a 
great degree of success. 

Dr. Tuos. BLackwoop is a graduate of Jefferson Medical College. He 
settled in East New Castle in 1872, and has remained in successful practice 
ever since. 

Dr. Joun C. McKex graduated at Miami Medical College in 1873. He 
immediately located in Princeton, which, on account of the failing health of 
Dr. Cowden, needed a physician. He rapidly became known as a success- 
ful practitioner, and has thoroughly established himself in a large and in- 
creasing business. 

Dr. James K. Potiock graduated at Miami Medical College in 1873. 
He at first settled in New Castle, but shortly afterwards changed his location 
to Virginia. He remained therea short time, when he returned to Lawrence 
county, and settled in Harlansburg, where he is now successfully following 
his profession. 

Dr. Mont Linnvitie graduated at the Jefferson Medical College in 
1873, and in the Spring of the same year settled in New Castle. He had 
formerly practiced a few months in Princeton. He soon established a repu- 
tation, and acquired a large practice. 

Dr. H. P. Presies graduated at Miami Medical College in 1873, and im- 
mediately settled in New Castle, practicing for some time in partnership 
with his father, Dr. J. H. M. Peebles. 

Dr. Davin P. Jackson graduated at Miami Medical College in 1874, 
and the same year settled in New Castle. Having paid especial attention to 
ophthamology, he rapidly attained a practice in that specialty. 

Dr. W. D. Smirx is a graduate of Jefferson Medical College, and settled 
in Eastbrook in 1876, where he is establishing himself in a large practice. 

Dr. Ruopss settled in Chewton in 1876, and has already acquired quite 
an extensive practice. 

Dr. Brirrran settled in Moravia in 1876, and is meeting with success. 

Dr. TruespaLxis a graduate of Cleveland Medical College, and located in 
Mount Jackson in 1876, where he has been practicing since with marked 
success. 

Dr. MEAty removed from West Virginia to Wilmington, where he is 
successfully practicing. 

Dr. Nye settled in Enon Valley during 1875, and has been since prac- 
ticing successfully in that part of the county. 

Dr. J. Q. McKzx graduated at Miami Medical College in 1876, and im- 
mediately after settled in New Castle. 

The latest recruit to the medical ranks in Lawrence county is Dr. Ropert 
WALLACE, who graduated at Miami Medical College in 1877, and is at pre- 
sent practicing with his father, Dr. J. J. Wallace. 

The homeopathic school in this county is represented by Dr. N. Wuire 
and Dr. W. F. Hocking. Dr. White has been practicing in this city and 
county for a number of years, and is regarded very highly by those who 
favor the doctrine of homeopathy, and is recognized in the community as a 
man of merit. 

Dr. Hocking has been here but 2 few years, but in this time has fully 
established himself in practice. 

Dr. Ex1tsan Devoe is an independent practitioner, not following the dic- 
tates of any school of specialists. He has taken regular courses of lectures 
in each of the three systems—allopathic, botanic and eclectic—and has 
also given considerable study to the homeopathic school. He commenced 
practice in Chautauque county, New York, and afterwards practiced for 
many years extensively in the city of Buffalo, and in Erie and Cattaraugus 


counties, New York. He afterwards practiced in Meadville, Pa., for seven 
years. He came to New Castle in December, 1871, where he has since fol- 
lowed his profession with eminent success, having treated over ten thousand 
cases since his location here. His practice is mostly confined to the office. 

Miss Marmora Devor, daughter of Dr. E. Devoe, graduated at the 
Cleveland Medical College, and also at Ann Arbor, Mich., in the homeopa- 
thic branch of the profession. She has an. office with her father, and has 
practiced with success for about three years. 

Miss Evcenir Sueets is a regular graduate of the Philadelphia Female 
College of the class of 1876, and has established herself in New Castle for the 
practice of her profession. . 

Lawrence county, for several reasons, has never proved a good soil for the 
growth and maintenance of a Medical Society, and it is but recently that 
one has been formed that gives any promise of future life and activity. 

In 1854 the Medical Society of Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio 
(in which Lawrence county took part) was organized. It maintained a pre- 
carious existence for a few years, and then was abandoned. 

In 1857 the first county organization took place. It flourished for one or 
two years, and than died of general apathy. 

About 1864 a meeting was held of all the physicians of the county, of 
which Dr. J. H. M. Peebles was chairman. It consisted of regular and irre- 
gular allopaths and homeopaths, and was called, not to form a County Society, 
but to regulate professional fees and to establish a standard of medical 
charges. 

About 1869 another attempt was made to form a regular County Society. 
Dr. J. H. M. Peebles was elected president; Dr. M. P. Barker, secretary, 
and Dr. J. B. Reinholdt, treasurer. But, like its predecessors, in a short 
time it died of general inanition. 

In 1876 another attempt was made, and the efforts of the regular physi- 
cians seemed at last to be crowned with success. “In the first of its existence, 
Dr. RB. D. Wallace was chosen president; Dr. E. Brugh, vice president; 
Dr. M. P. Barker, secretary; Dr. H. P. Peebles, treasurer; Dr. Woods, Dr. 
Blackwood and Dr. Pollock, censors. 

The officers for the year 1877 are: president, Dr. E. Brugh; vice presi- 
dent, Dr. W. D. Smith; secretary, Dr. H. P. Peebles, and treasurer, Dr. R. 
D. Wallace. 

The society is at present in a flourishing condition, and its meetings have 
accomplished much good, both in promoting a friendly feeling among its 
members and in disseminating needful medical knowledge. 


THE BENCH AND BAR OF LAWRENCE COUNTY. 


BY COLONEL R. B, M’COMB, 


GEORGE P. Saw was the first lawyer in New Castle. He was connected 
with the publication of a newspaper along with David Crawford. This was 
in 1826 or 1827. 

N. TyLer was in New Castle about 1831 or 1832, and removed to Mead- 
ville prior to 1833, where he died. Samuel Sample, son of the Rev. Robert 
Sample, afterwards maried his widow. 

Henry E. WALvAce came to New Castle from Philadelphia in 1835. He 
remained in New Castle about one year, when he returned to Philadelphia, 
where he has been practicing his profession ever since. He has for many 
years been connected with the publication of the Legal Intelligencer. 

JAmES ALEXANDER settled in New Castle in 1837 or 1838. He lived in 
what was known as the “ Old Pokeberry,” and had an office in the residence 
of the Rev. Robert Sample, at the corner of Washington and Mill streets. 

SAMUEL SAMPLE was born in Beaver county; studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Mercer in 1840. He was a son of Rey. Robert Sample. 
After practicing law for two or three years he removed to Meadville, Craw- 
ford county. 

L. L. McGurrrn was born in Wilmington, Del., came to New Castle in 
1833, was admitted to the bar in Mercer in 1843. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed President Judge in place of Agnew, elected to the Supreme Bench, 
and afterwards elected to the same office, which position he held till the 1st 
of January, 1875. ee 

Joun Knicur was born in Beaver county, on the Slippery Rock, at what 
was known as “ Knight’s Mills.” He studied law in Beaver county, and 
came to New Castle in 1843, remained but a short time, and removed to 
Wabash, Indiana. wai 
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CotumBus Lancaster came to New Castle from Michigan in 1843. He 
immediately took an active part as a citizen in all that pertained to the in- 
terests of the place. He acquired some distinction as a lawyer in prosecu- 
tions for violations of the license laws. In 1845 he was appointed by the 
President one of the Judges of the Territory of Oregon, which office he held 
during the administration of James K. Polk. He was afterwards elected to 
Congress as a delegate from Washington Territory. Mr. Lancaster was a 
man of very superior acquirements and great energy. He, his wife and 
child, crossed the plains to Oregon in a wagon fitted up with a bed, stove, and 
other conveniences. He is yet in Washington Territory. 

N. M. Barus came to New Castle from Butler county, and opened an 
office over Cochran’s store, at the corner of Washington and Mill streets. 
He remained in New Castle two or three years, and removed to Kansas. 

JONATHAN AYRES came to New Castle from Butler, in the year y Ia 
1850 he associated himself with Lewis Taylor, of Beaver, making the firm of 
Ayres & Taylor. He acquired a good practice, and was esteemed a good 
lawyer. He died in New Castle in the year ‘ 

ALEXANDER Rogers was born in Mercer county, Pa. He had an office 
in New Castle for a short time. He afterwards removed to Bedford, this 
county, where he practiced law a few years, and then removed West. 

Joun M. Crawrorp was born in Norristown, Pa., studied law with J. 
Fornanse, and was admitted to the bar about 1845 or 1846; came to New 
Castle soon after, and opened an office at the corner of Old Canal and Jef- 
ferson streets; retired.soon after from the practice, and entered the iron 
business. 

D. C. Cossrrr was born in Mercer, Pa. He spent several years at Yale 
college, where he studied law. He was adniitted to practice in Mercer 
county in 1847. He removed to New Castle, and entered into partnership 
with R. D. Hartshorn, and continued here for some years, then removed to 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. D. HarrsHorn was born in Beaver county, studied law in New 
Lisbon, Ohio, and came to New Castle in 1848. He and D.C. Cossitt formed 
a partnership. He afterwards removed to Pittsburgh. 

J. Narr McGurrin was born in Newville, Cumberland county, Pa., and 
removed to New Castle with his parents in 1833. He was admitted to prac- 
tice in the year 1847, and immediately associated himself with his brother, 
L. L. McGuffin, constituting the well-known firm of L. L. & J. N. McGuffin. 
He took a very active part in all matters pertaining to the interests of the 
county. He was an active, earnest Democrat, and an able stump-speaker. 
In 1858 he was the Democratic candidate for Congress, and was beaten by 
William Stewart, of Mercer. He died on the 3d day of February, 1859. 

G. N. Scroaes was born in Beaver county. His father at one time rep- 
resented that county in the State Senate. He came to New Castle in 1846, 
having previously been admitted to practice in Beaver. Before the organi- 
zation of Lawrence county he removed to Buffalo, where he has continued to 
reside and to practice his profession. He is a man of fine acquirements, and 
a good lawyer. 


J. K. Boyp opened an office in New Castle some time between the years 
1844 and 1846. He was here until 1849. 

James W. JoHNsToN removed to New Castle from Indiana county in 
1849, and in 1853 formed a copartnership with 8. W. Dana; was appointed 
Paymaster in the army in 1863. He afterwards settled in’ Tennessee. 

Wiu1aM P. BucHanan moved to New Castle from Beaver county; was 
appointed by Governor Johnston first district attorney of Lawrence county, 
which he held until the election the next year (1850). He and David 
Craig, Esq., were in partnership for a short time. He afterwards removed 
West. 

Joun D. HorrMan came to New Castle from Centre county, where he 
had previously been admitted to practice law. In 1853 he was elected 
register and recorder of Lawrence county. At the expiration of his term 
he retired from practice,and opened a book-store on Washington street. 

Davip Craic was born in Washington county, where he studied law in 
the office of the Hon. T. J. McKennon. His father had filled many public 
offices, and was in the convention to revise the State Constitution in 1838. 
David Craig came to New Castle in 1849. He was elected district attorney, 
and twice to the Legislature. In 1873 he was chosen a delegate to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and died before the convention had completed its 
labors. But few men in Western Pennsylvania sustained a higher character 
for ability and integrity than Mr. Craig. 

GerorcE W. Watson came to New Castle from Centre county in 1849. 
He had been admitted to the bar in Bellefont. He remained in New Castle 
for a few years, and removed to Illinois. 


>» 


Lewis TAYLOR was admitted to the bar in Beaver county. He was ap- 
pointed District Attorney of that county by Governor Shunk. In 1849 he 
removed to New Castle, and entered into copartnership with Jonathan 
Ayres, making the firm of Taylor & Ayres. He retired from the practice 
some years since. Mr. Taylor stood second to no lawyer in Western Penn- 
sylvania. He was not only a sound lawyer, but an able and eloquent advo- 
cate. 

Davis B. Kurtz was born in Chester county, Pa. He studied law with 
Joseph Casey, and was admitted to the bar in Union county, Pa., February, 
1849. He came to New Castle the same year, and commenced the practice 
of law with the organization of Lawrence county. Mr. Kurtz and Judge 
McGuffin are the only members now practicing in Lawrence county who 
were at the bar when the county was organized (D. C. Cossitt having long 
since retired). It is worthy of notice that during the long career of Mr. 
Kurtz at the Lawrence county bar he has never been absent from court a 
single term. His untiring devotion to his profession and his ability as an 
advocate have put him in the front rank of lawyers in Pennsylvania. 

SAMUEL HOLsTEIN was admitted to the bar of Lawrence county at its 
organization. He had for many years been a member of the Mercer bar, 
and was esteemed one of its ablest advocates. He died in New Castle some 
years since. 

D. 8. Morris was born in Meadville, Pa.; graduated at Allegheny Col- 
lege in 1846. He studied law with the Hon. H. L. Richmond, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Meadville in 1850. He soon after removed to New 
Castle, where he opened an office and succeeded to good practice. His 
ability and long standing at the bar have made him eminent as one of its 
ablest lawyers. 

JAMES PoLLocK came to New Castle in 1850; was elected assistant dis- 
trict attorney in 1852, which office he held for three years. After the: 
expiration of his term he removed West. 


Rosert GILLELAND was born in Allegheny county, Pa. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Lawrence county in 1853, having studied with D. B. 
Kurtz. In 1862 he was elected district attorney. 


R. B. McComp was born in Mercer county, studied law with D. B. Kurtz, 
and was admitted to the bar in March, 1853. (See biography.) 

SamuEL W. Dana was born in Massachusetts. He was admitted to the 
bar in Warren county, Pa., in June, 1853, and soon after removed to New 
Castle, where he became a partner with J. W. Johnston, Esq., under the 
title of Johnston & Dana. In 1863 the firm of Johnston & Dana was dis- 
solved, Mr. Dana continuing the practice alone until September, 1875, 
when he associated with him Scott D. Long, making the firm of Dana & 
Long. Mr. Dana’s close attention to his profession, together with an accu- 
rate knowledge of the practice, have made him eminent among the best 
members of the bar. 

Hon. Mito McGuarHeErRy was born in Lawrence county, in 1834. He 
studied law with the Hon. L. L. McGuffin; afterwards graduated at the 
Union Law School of Ohio; removed to West Union county, Iowa, in 1856 ; 
was elected district attorney of that county in 1858, and filled that office 
with much ability for eight years. He was elected judge of the tenth judi- 
cial district, in which capacity he served with great acceptance for eight 
years more, and held that position at the time of his death. 


BensAMIN NICKLIN studied law with D. B. Kurtz, Esq.; was admitted to 
the bar in 1856; served in the late war, after which he settled in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., where he continued the practice of law until his death in 1875. 


Txomas B. Moraan was born in Pittsburgh, studied law with D. B. 
Kurtz, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in 1856. He enlisted in Knapp’s 
Battery in 1861, and continued in the army until the close of the war, after 
which he opened an office on Washington street. He was elected the first 
mayor of New Castle. At the expiration of his term he retired from the 
practice of law. 

D. W. Houston studied law with D. B. Kurtz, Esq., and was admitted to 
practice in 1857. He practiced one year in the office of R. B. McComb. 
He afterwards removed to Kansas. During the war he commanded a regi- 
ment of cavalry. He also held the office of United States marshal for one 
of the districts of that State. 

Joun S. Kriya was born in Cambria county; studied law in Gettysburg, 
Adams county ; removed to Lawrence county in 1859, and associated him- 
self with R. B. McComb. In 1861 he received an appointment as captain in 
the regular army. 

Davip Wauau studied law with D. B. Kurtz, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1857. 
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Jonn P. Buarr came to New Castle in 1857, from Indiana county. In 
1860 he was elected district attorney, which office he held until the organ- 
ization of the 100th Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, when he enlisted 
and was made lieutenant of one of the companies. At the close of the war 
he returned to Indiana county. He was afterwards elected judge of that 
district, which office he now holds. 

B. B. Picxerr came to New Castle shortly after the organization of the 
county. He was elected district attorney in 1857. After the expiration 
of his term of office he removed to Meadville, Crawford county. 

CRAWFORD Srewart was born in New Castle. He studied law with D 
B. Kurtz, Esq., and was admitted to practice in 1859 or 1860. He enlisted 
in a Michigan regiment at the beginning of the war, and was killed at the 
first battle of Bull Run. 

Joun McMicuarn was born in Crawford county, Pa. Graduated at 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, in July, 1857. Read law with 
Hon. H. L. Richmond, Esq., of Meadville, Pa., and was admitted to the 
bar in 1861. He soon after came to New Castle, and practiced law in the 
office of Hon. L. L. McGuffin. In 1863 he opened an office by himself, 
and continued the same until October, 1876, when he associated with him 
Malcolm McConnell. In 1874 Mr. McMichael was nominated as a candi- 
date for law judge in the district composed of Butler and Lawrence coun- 
ties, and was beaten by the Hon. E. McJunkin, of Butler. Mr. McMichael’s 
ability as a lawyer, and industry, energy and honesty have established his 
position amongst the leaders of the Lawrence county bar. 


J. Smirx Du SHANE read law with L. L. McGuffin. During the late 
civil war he served in the 100th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry (Round- 
heads). He was admitted to the bar in September, 1864. Was elected dis- 
trict attorney in 1865, and served until 1868. 


J. Atvan Euwer was born September 12, 1836, at New Castle, Pa. Grad- 
uated at Jefferson College with the class of 1859. Studied law at New Cas- 
tle with Robert Gilleland, and at Pittsburgh with Hon. Thomas Williams, 
and was admitted to practice September term, 1865, at New Castle, Pa. 


E. T. Kurz, the junior member of the firm of D. B. & E. T. Kurtz, was 
born in Juniata county, Pa. He came to New Castle in March, 1865; was 
admitted to the bar in May, 1865. In April, 1867, the well-known firm of 
D. B. & E. T. Kurtz was established. 


James G. Exxiot, born in Worth township, Butler county, Pa. Grad- 
uated at Jefferson College, Pa., read law with J. McMichael, Esq., in New 
Castle, and was admitted to the bar in 1865. Commenced to practice in 
Petroleum Centre, Venango county, Pa., in 1866. Came to New Castle in 
1868, and entered into partnership with Daniel Craig, Esq.; continued with 
him about two years. He then removed to Sharon, Mercer county, Pa., and 
opened an office, where he still continues. 

James M. Martin was born in Lawrence county in 1843. He gradu- 
ated at the Ohio State and Union Law School in 1867, and was admitted to 
practice in the several courts of Lawrence county the same year. Since 
then he has continued his profession in Lawrence county, and has acquired 
a good practice. 

GrorcE E, TREADWELL was born in Maryland in 1842. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1865, and studied law at the Yale Law School in 1867. 
He came to New Castle in 1869, where he has continued the practice of law. 
He has established a reputation as a successful and reliable lawyer. 

Tuomas Henry was born in Beaver county. He graduated at the 
Beaver Academy, and studied law with Judge Agnew. He was admitted to 
the bar in Beaver county in 1867. He removed to New Castle the same 
year. Major Henry enlisted in the 9th Pennsylvania Reserves as a private, 
and served for two.years. In 1862 he was captain in the 140th regiment, 
and in 1864 he was promoted to the rank of major. 

Davin M. Kesstncer was born in Cumberland county, Pa.; graduated 
at the Columbia Law School in Washington, D. C., in the class of 1868, and 


was admitted to the bar there in the same year. He came to New Castle in 
1869. 


Scorr D. Lone was born in New Castle in 1847. He studied law with 
D. B. Kurtz, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in May, 1869. Soon after 
he was associated with S. W. Dana, constituting the firm of Dana & Long. 


Moses B. WrtsH removed to New Castle from Beaver in 1870. He was 
afterwards elected mayor of New Castle. After serving his term, he retired 
to his farm in Pulaski township. 


G. D. Kuresrer was born in Mercer, Pa., 1838. In 1856 he edited the 
Lawrence Fournal, New Castle, Pa.; studied law with Hon. David Craig ; 


was admitted to practice in 1870; removed soon after to Chicago, IIl., and 
entered upon the practice of the law. In 1872 he returned to New Castle 
and published the Lawrence Journal until 1873. After which he practiced 
his profession. 

SamMuEL Foutz was born in Butler county, Pa.; studied law with Charles 
Sullivan, Esq., of Butler, Pa.; was admitted to the bar in said county in 
1852; commenced the practice in New Castle in 1872, with George Tread- 
well as partner, under the firm-name of Treadwell & Foltz. 


J. K. WALLACE was born in Lawrence county, Pa.; read law with R. B. 
McComb of New Castle, Pa., and was admitted to the bar of that county 
in 1872. 


B. A. Winternitz was born in New Castle, Lawrence county, Pa.; grad- 
uated at Westminster and Iron City Colleges; studied law with Colonel O. 
L. Jackson, and was admitted to the bar in May, 1872. 


Joun G. M’Conany was born in Lawrence, Pa.; studied law in the 
office of John McMichael, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in September, 
1872. He received a liberal education at the State Normal School, Eden- 
boro, Erie county. 


B. W. ALtiswortH was born in Lawrence county in 1851. He received 
a collegiate education at Westminster College, New Wilmington; studied 
law in the office of R. B. McComb, and was admitted to the bar in Sep- 
tember, 1874. 


Maxcotm McConne tu was born in Wilmington township, Mercer county, 
Pa., December 13th, 1850; studied law with R. B. McComb, Esq., New 
Castle, Pa.; admitted to the bar December 14, 1874; commenced the prac- 
tice of law as the partner ‘of his preceptor, R. B. McComb; opened a law 
office by himself, 1876. On October 24, 1876, he associated himself with 
John McMichael as the firm of McMichael & McConnell. 


Rosert Mackwoox was born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1838; graduated 
at the Rochester University ; studied law with J. H. Osmer, Esq., of Frank- 
lin, Venango county, Pa., and was admitted to the bar of Venango county in 
1868 ; came to New Castle in August, 1875, where he practiced his profession 
in partnership with J. T. Butler until September, 1876, from thence entered 
into partnership with B. W. Allsworth, Esq. 


J.T. BurLer came to New Castle in 1875 and practiced with Robert 
Mackwook as Mackwook & Butler. 


Wii11am M. Brown was born in Greenville, Mercer county, Pa.; re- 
moved with parents to Jackson county, Iowa, in 1856; from thence to 
Webster county, Iowa, in 1864; came to Warren, Ohio, in September, 1870, 
and thence to New Castle in December of same year; commenced to read 
law with John McMichael in 1873; was admitted to the bar of Lawrence 
county in 1875; was commissioned notary public for the county of Law- 
rence, April 21, 1874. 


S. Woopwarp CUNNINGHAM was born in New Castle, Lawrence county ; 
studied law with D. B. Kurtz, Esq.; was admitted to the bar September, 
1875, afterwards removing to Pittsburgh, where he still continues to practice. 


J. Scorr Irvin was born in Lawrence county in 1851; graduated at 
Westminster College 1873, with the degree of A. B.; entered the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in the Fall of 1875, but abandoned the study of theology, 
and entered the law office of Dana & Long the same year; was admitted to 


the bar of Lawrence county, February, 1876. 


J. L. Monraomery was born in New Castle, Lawrence county, Pa.; 
read law with D. B. & E. T. Kurtz, Esq.; was admitted to the bar in Feb- 
ruary, 1876. 


James N. GARDNER was born in Butler county, Pa. Entered the United 
States army, during the late rebellion, as a private in Battery “B,” Ist Light 
Artillery, Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Corps (Captain J. H. Cooper), 
served throughout the entire war in said battery, and was promoted during 
service to first lieutenant. Studied law with John McMichael and J. M. 
Martin, Esq., of New Castle, and was admitted, December 16, 1876, to prac- 
tice at this bar. 


Joun J. Sampson was born in Wilmington township, Lawrence county, 
in 1844. He studied law with O. L. Jackson, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1877. He was appointed United States commissioner for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania in 1876. fs 


A. L. Hazen has been practicing law in Lawrence county for some years. 
He has been twice elected district attorney, and twice city solicitor. 


Rosert I. BRECKENRIDGE was admitted to the bar in bangs ounty, 
£ . . + 


but soon after retired from the practice and settled upon a farm. i ee 
or, ’ ‘abs y 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHHS. 


THE SANKEY FAMILY. 


MAJOR EZEKIEL SANKEY, Sr., 


Was born near Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pa., in the year 1772. His wife 
was Jane Cubbison, who was born in County Down, Ireland, in December, 
1767. Mr. Sankey came to what is now Lawrence county about the year 
1798, and became one of the first settlers at Western Reserve Harbor, in Union 
township. He was a farmer by occupation, and was an influential member 
of what is now known as the United Presbyterian church. He was the second 
Sheriff of Mercer county. He was a man of sterling integrity and great 
influence. He died July 9, 1813. His family numbered six sons and three 
daughters : 

Witu1aM, born July 10, 1794; died November 27, 1860. 

SaraH, born December 24, 1795; died December 25, 1876. 

JoHN RippiE, born November 3, 1797; died March 29, 1869. 

JOSEPH CUBBISON, born November 9, 1799; died November 24, 1870. 

Mary Any, born September 11, 1801; died August 12, 1874, 

JAMEs, born November 25, 1803; died. August 12, 1861. 

EZEKIEL, Jr., born October 3, 1807. 

Davin, born January 10, 1809. 

JANE, born June 24, 1811; died September 14, 1871. 

When Ezekiel Sankey died, the family consisted of ten—the widow and 
nine children. This was in 1813. After that there was no death in the 
family until 1857, a period of 44 years. To-day, of that family of ten, but 
two are left—Ezekiel and David, both residing practically in the city, both 
well up in years.* 


MAJOR EZEKIEL SANKEY, Jr. 


This gentleman is the fifth son and seventh child of Major Ezekiel Sankey, 
the pioneer just noticed, and was born on his father’s farm at Western 
Reserve Harbor, Lawrence county, Pa., on October 3d, 1807. The death of 
his father, when young Sankey was not quite six years of age, left his mother 
in the care of a family of nine children, most of them quite young. This 
event, together with the fact that the county was new and thinly settled, 
rendered it impossible for her to give her family any advantages of educa- 
tion, save those of a very limited scope. The subject of this*’sketch, however, 
as will appear as we proceed, has beeu identified with a large number of 
industrial pursuits, which have brought him into contact with men and 
things, from which experience he has gathered much valuable information of 
a practical nature. This practical element is, after all, the séme gua non of 
success. It is the absence of it that renders the lives of many of the best 
book-educated men such signal failures. 

With the exception of a short time in the pottery business, young Sankey 
At the age of about sixteen 
he engaged to work on the farm of Samuel McCleary, near New Castle, at 
six dollars a month, and took his pay in such store trade as he needed. 
Here he remained about three years. At nineteen, he was apprenticed to 
Nathaniel McElevey, in the shoemaker’s trade, which business he followed 
for some five years. He then was employed for about three years in driving 
stock for John B. Pearson, a large stock dealer of New Castle, and subse- 
quently carried on this business for himself for a period of years. Within 
this time he was also for awhile engaged in boating between New Castle and 
Beaver, and in 1834 ran the first canal boat, the “Alpha,” that plied between 
these places. On many occasions he made a round trip of fifty miles in the 
then remarkable brief space of twelve hours. In 1835, he erected the first 


* For a more extended account of this old pioneer, the reader is referred to the his- 
tory of Union township, in the history of Lawrence county. 
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warehouse built in New Castle; it stood on the site of Henderson’s store 
building, in the rear of Ewer’s store. 

In 1835, Mr. Sankey was elected Major of a volunteer battalion of Mer- 
cer county, and served seven years. 

The United States Bank in Philadelphia, upon its failure in 1841 or ’42, 
made an assignment to James Dundass and others, and Mr. Sankey was ap- 
pointed agent, with full power to adjust the claims of the bank against numer- 
ous citizens of Mercer county. This work of compromise he accomplished to 
the entire satisfaction of both parties, while at the same time he effected a 
far more favorable settlement for the citizens interested, than could have 
possibly been secured by any other means. 

Mr. Sankey has also been engaged as contractor on the public works of 
several States, among which were the New York and Erie railroad, the 
Pennsylvania railroad, the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and the Sandy and 
Beaver canal, in Ohio. He subsequently figured prominently in projecting 
the Pittsburgh and Erie railroad, and with others was largely instrumental 
in the construction of this great thoroughfare. 

In 1852 Mr. Sankey became one of the incorporators of the “Greenwood 
Cemetery.” He was, indeed, the father of this enterprise, and previous to 
the above named date, owned the ground now occupied by the cemetery. 

About the year 1853, there existed an organization known as the “ Nichol- 
son Run and Pine Swamp Coal Company,” whose charter gave them the 
power to build a railroad from Darlington to New Castle, but which involved 
the objectionable feature of individual liabilities. In order to secure the build- 
ing’ of this road, Major Sankey drew up and secured the granting of a 
charter changing its name to the “ New Castle and Darlington Road,” and 
became instrumental in having the subscription of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, made in July, 1852, to the P. and E. railroad, transferred 
to the N. C. and D. railroad. He also, by his own personal efforts, secured 
handsome subscriptions from other sources, among which was $5,000 from the 
Economy Society. 

Under Mr. Sankey as Superintendent, the work was commenced and brought 
almost to completion, when, owing to a repudiation of the bonds on the part 
of some disaffected parties, the enterprise was abandoned. In changing the 
name of the charter, moreover, it was inadvertently omitted to extend the 
time for the completion of the road, and this fact was taken advantage of by 
parties in New Castle, who were opposed to the enterprise, and who brought 
influences to bear upon the Legislature to prevent this extension of time. 
The success of this road, however, would have resulted in great benefit to 
Lawrence county, inasmuch as it would have brought the rich kennel and 
bituminous coal fields of the Darlington district into direct communication 
with New Castle, and would have saved Lawrence county her subscription of 
$150,000, made to the P. and E. railroad. In 1861, he entered the employ of 
the United States Government in repairing the railroads that were destroyed 
by the rebels, and was also sutler to the 9th Pa., V. I. 

For a number of years also, from first to last, he was engaged in mer- 
chandising in New Castle, and at one time was proprietor of the old “ Man- 
sion House,” which stood on the site now occupied by the Leslie House; and 
in 1863 and 1864, he also conducted the last named hotel. 

On February 9, 1832, Mr. Sankey was married to Miss Sarah S. Jones, 
daughter of Isaac Jones, of New Castle. This union was blessed with 
a large and highly respectable family, of which the following is the natal 
record : 

Minerva S., born May 31, 1833; died June 22, 1873; aged forty years 
and twenty-two days: 

CHARLEs C., born August 10, 1835. 

Esen B., born July 1, 1837. 

E. Laura, born February 14, 1840; married William MacDonald, of 


Rockford, Ill. Has two daughters, Sarah and Kate. 
(165) 
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Resecca E., born December 29, 1841; married Thomas H. Falls, of New 
Castle, on May 5, 1864. Has two children, Eben and Sallie. (See Fall’s 
Family History.) 

Henry C., born December 3, 1843. 

James P., born December 3, 1846. 

WixuiAM J., born June 29, 1848. 

LAWRENCE and Karr, (twins,) born March 1, 1852. 

The oldest son, CHARLES CARROLL SANKEY, named from Charles Carroll, 
asigner of the Declaration of Independence, married Miss Maggie E. McCon- 
ahy, daughter of David McConahy, of New Castle, on January 2, 1862. 
His family consists of four children : 

CiypeE J., born April 17, 1863. 

Cuarues G., born September 7, 1865. 

FrepDERICcK B., born March 28, 1869. 

Lavra, born December 7, 1873. 

In 1861, Mr. Sankey enlisted in Co. H, 12th Pa. V. I., and after the ex- 
piration of the three months’ service, entered the 9th Pa. Reserve, as assistant 
sutler under his father. In August, 1865, he entered the service of the 
Beaver Valley branch of the P. F. W. and C. railroad at New Castle, and in 
about two years afterwards was appointed the agent of this road at the same 
place. He also served as Assistant Civil Engineer on the following roads: 
The Beaver Valley, the Northwestern, and the Port Clinton branch of the 
Allentown railroads. Heis now Freight and Ticket Agent.at New Castle, for 
three lines: the P. F. W. and C., E. and P., and the N. C. and Franklin 
railroads. During a twelve years’ experience he has become firmly estab- 
lished in the confidence of these companies, and is one of the most efficient 
and gentlemanly agents in their employ. 

On the 19th of September, 1876, Mr. Sankey procured letters patent for a 
ventilating attachment for windows. It is a most admirable device for se- 
curing the complete ventilation of a room, and at the same time avoiding the 
inconvenience and exposure of a draft. 

Mr. Sankey is also a remarkably fine vocalist, and his singing, in the es. 
timation of many, outrivals in richness and sweetness that of his cousin, Ira 
D. Sankey. 

EBEN B. SANKEY. 

Exsen B. Sankey, the second son of Ezekiel Sankey, married Miss Julia 
Woodward, of ‘Taunton, Mass., and has three children, a son and two daugh- 
ters. At an early age he engaged in railroading. He built the Youngstown 
and Hubbard division of the Ashtabula and Youngstown railroad ; was also 
engineer in the erection of the Etna Furnaces in New Castle, and subsequent- 
ly built a furnace in Terre Haute, Indiana, 

He is now located at Salem, Mo., and is.the General Freight Agent of the 
St. Louis, Salem and Little Rock railroad. He is also Chief Engineer of 
the road, and likewise Superintendent of the iron ore mines belonging to the 
same. He was in the service of the late war as sutler to the Mount Jackson 
Battery. 

HENRY C. SANKEY, 

Third son, and sixth child of Major Sankey, enlisted in Co. D, 134th Pa. V. 
I, in August, 1862; was corporal of his company. After the expiration 
of the nine months’ service, he re-enlisted in Co. A, 55th Pa. State Militia in 
the summer of 1863, and served three months, spending most of the time 
at Parkersburg, W. Va. In the summer of 1864, he again enlisted in Co. 
E, 193d Pa. V. I.; was sergeant of his company. This was the one hundred 
days service, and the regiment was employed principally in guarding Baltimore 
and the ferry boats at Havre de Grace. 

At the battle of Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863, Mr. Sankey had a narrow 
escape. A minnie ball cut through the folds of his undergarment on the left 
side, passing directly over the region of the heart. 

When a young man, he spent several years in the printing business, work- 
ing on all the papers then in New Castle. For the past eight years he has 
been clerk under his brother Charles in the New Castle office of the P. F. 
W. and C. R.R. 

James P. Sankey, the fourth son, learned the printer’s trade in 
Youngstown, Ohio. While there he volunteered his services in the late 
civil war, but was not accepted on account of being too young. He sub- 
sequently enlisted—in the summer of 1863—in the 55th Pa. State Militia, 
Co. A, for the three months’ service. On February 29, 1864, he enlisted in Co. 
K, 100th Vet. Pa. Vol. (Round Head), and participated in the following 
engagements, viz.: “The Wilderness,” “Spottsylvania C. H.,” “North Ann 
River,” “Cold Harbor,” “17th of June, in front of Petersburg,” . Spring- 
ing of the Mine, same place,” “ Weldon railroad, August 19 and 21, 1864,” 
“Poplar Grove Church, September 30 and October 2, 1864,” “Hatch’s 
Run,” “ Fort Steadman,” and “Final Assault on Petersburg.” He was 


the youngest and smallest man in the regiment, but carried the largest 
knapsack of all, and had the reputation of ‘having greater powers of en- 
durance than any other soldier in the regiment, and never lost a day’s 
duty while in the service. He was one of the coolest and bravest boys in 
the regiment, and on this account was frequently detailed on scouting ser- 
vice. At the battle of Fort Steadman he captured the first rebel prisoner 
taken there, and the exposure to which he was subjected may be estimated 
by the fact that his tent was found to contain fifty-two bullet holes in addition 
to a rent produced by a piece from a rebel shell. For the past eleven years 
he has been clerk under his brother Charles, in the New Castle office of the 
Pp. F. W. & C. railroad. On September 16, 1869, Mr. Sankey married . 
Miss Eliza C. Reis, daughter of William Reis, of Pittsburgh, and has two . 
daughters : 

Sarauw JANE, born May 18, 1872, and 

Mary E., born May 3, 1876. 

WituiAM J. Sanxey, the fifth son, when a young man, took quite an 

extensive reconnoitering tour of two or three years, in the western country, 
visiting Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, etc. 
For some five years past he has been engaged in railroading under the juris- 
diction of his brother Eben, at Salem, Mo., on the St. Louis, Salem and Little 
Rock railroad. 

LAWRENCE SANKEY, the sixth son, is also in the employ of the P. F. W. 
& C. railroad. 

Thus it will be seen that all of the six sons are engaged in the same busi- 
ness—railroading—a fact that is somewhat noticeable. 

Mention has already been made of some of the industrial interests with which 
Major Sankey has been prominently identified. We will now call attention 
to some of the public improvements of New Castle with which he has been 
conspicuously connected. He is a man of decidedly progressive ideas, and 
has ever taken an earnest, active interest in all matter looking toward the im- 
provement and up-building of the town. In his quiet, unostentatious way he 
has performed, perhaps, more service in this direction than any other man 
in the community. In 1838, Mr. Sankey was instrumental in bringing into 
being the New Castle Female Seminary, and he was one of the first trustees 
of this institution. In March, 1849, the bill for the erection of Lawrence 
county was passed in the Assembly, and a few days afterwards it passed the 
Senate. It was very largely owing to Major Sankey’s earnest and untiring 
efforts that this measure was put on foot, and carried through, in the face of 
the most determined opposition from agencies employed in the local inter- 
ests of what are now the neighboring counties of Mercer and Beaver. No 
man outside of the Legislature was more active in this work than he. 

Mr. Sankey was also chiefly instrumental in procuring the passage of the 
act incorporating the “ New Castle Gas Light Company” in 1856, and was 
a stockholder in the same, as also one of the incorporators. He was like- 
wise one of the incorporators of the first banking house in the place, known 
as the “ Bank of New Castle,” and was one of the first stockholders. 

In March, 1866, was passed the act incorporating the “ New Castle Opera 
House Company,” and the subject of this notice was one of the incorpor- 
ators, and for several years a director. 


It will thus be seen that he has been a leader in almost all of the im- 
portant improvements of New Castle and vicinity, and, probably, no man 
can be found in the county who could so efficiently have served the 
community in these various departments of effort. 

The Major is a man of more than ordinary talent, of great originality 
and powers of invention, of unusually clear discernment and remarkable - 
shrewdness, which elements, combined with an irrepressible will and energy, 
reveal the secret of his various successes. To these characteristics he super- 
adds a genial, social nature, and an unusually open-hearted benevolence. 
These qualities together with his polite and gentlemanly bearing, stand out 
in most prominent relief. He has reared a large and highly respectable 
family, six sons and four daughters; the sons all occupying positions of re- 
spectability and profit. 

On the 11th of September, 1861, Mr. Sankey was called to mourn the 
loss of his wife by death. She ably filled her sphere in the domestic circle, 
was very firm, yet prudent and tender in the discipline of her children. 
She was very highly esteemed by all who knew her, for her many womanly 
virtues was most affectionately cherished as a wife and beloved as a mother; 
and the influence of her faithful training and Christian example has made 
itself perceptibly felt in the character of her children. rm uk 

On October 15, 1862, Mr. Sankey married a second companion in the 
person of Mrs. R. A. Beeman, widow of Bethuel Beeman, of Yi I 
Ohio. Her maiden name was Rhoda Ann Powers, daughter o Ja 
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ers, of Trumbull county, Ohio. Miss Powers was born in Youngstown, 
November 19, 1824. By this marriage Mr. Sankey has had two sons: 

J. Powers, born January 7, 1865; and 

Cuinton E., born April 17, 1867. 

The present Mrs. Sankey is a lady of talent and culture. She is endowed 
with clear judgment and firm convictions, and is very efficient in the dis- 
charge of her responsibilities as wife and mother. 

In politics, Mr. Sankey was formerly an old line whig, and is now a re- 
publican. His six sons by his first wife are also all republicans, and the 
whole family vote—seven ballots—was cast, in the late presidential election, 
for Governor Hayes—an act of which they all have ample reason to be 
justly proud. 

HON. DAVID SANKEY. 


This gentleman is the youngest son of Ezekiel Sankey, one of the earliest 
pioneers to this section of the State, and was born in what is now Lawrence 
county, on the 10th of January, 1809. He was deprived of his father, by 
death, when he'was only four years of age. At the age of fifteen he was 
apprenticed to Thomas Falls, in the tanning and currying trade, which he 
followed for some six years, a part of which time he was in business for 
himself. In 1829, he embraced the Christian religion, and publicly conse- 
crated himself to the cause of Christ, by uniting with the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, in which he has long held a prominent membership. 

On September 2, 1830, he was united in marriage with Miss Mary Leeper, 
daughter of John Leeper, of Lawrence county. Miss Leeper was born in 
this county July 17,1811. This union has been blessed with the birth of 
seven sons and four daughters : 

AN UNNAMED s0n, born July 7, 1831; died July 14, 1831. 

Rosanna AMELIA, born August 29, 1832; married her cousin, Joseph 
D. Sankey; died April 4, 1859, leaving one daughter, Eva May. 

ANTHA ADALINE, born October 31, 1834. 

RicHarp Watson, born March 9, 1837; died of congestion of the brain 
June 22, 1846, aged nine years three months and thirteen days. 

Ira Davi, born August 28, 1840. 

THerEsA Menai, born April 13; 18438; died May 31, 1868, aged 
twenty-five years one month and eighteen days. 

RicHarp Watson, JR. (with a twin brother), born February 4, 1845; 
(the twin brother died the same day.) 

Horace GREELEY, born July 27, 1847. 

Leatay JANE Mary, born June 19, 1849; died November 1, 1873, aged 
twenty-four years four months and twelve days. 

Epwiy, born August 11, 1855; died November 11, 1864, aged nine years 
and three months. 

Theresa M. married Dr. W. P. Book, of Lawrence county, and. had two 
children : 

James Epwin, born November 15, 1864; died June 22, 1867; and 

TueresA MrEnAttA, born May 31, 1868. 

In 18338, Mr. Sankey’s health failing, he discontinued business, and tried 
the experiment of teaching school on the stock of knowledge that he had 
gained from his own unaided efforts. The confinement of the school room, 
however, also proved injurious to his health, which was at that time quite 
feeble. He therefore withdrew himself from that work, and, after a year’s 
rest, engaged in the carrying, forwarding and commission business on the 
Public Works of the State, in which, with the exception of some two years 
in the mercantile trade, he was employed till 1840. In the spring of this 
year, he was elected Justice of the Peace, and served nearly four years. He 
was also, at a later date, elected to the same office, and during his whole 
service as magistrate, he returned but two recognizances to court. It was 
his great aim to induce parties entering upon litigation to settle their dis- 
putes by an amicable compromise, and in most cases he was successful. 

In the autumn of 1843, he was elected to a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania Legislature, as a member from Mercer 
county. The Whig party, to which he belonged, was at that time in a mi- 
nority of about two hundred and fifty, and there seemed to be no one of the 
party who was willing to enter the lists. Mr. Sankey was taken from his 
business and brought forward, without any solicitation of his own, and, not- 
withstanding his party’s minority, carried the county by a respectable 
majority. 

In the fall of 1844 he was returned, being the only whig nominee elected 
in the county. 

In the autumn of 1847, he was elected to represent Mercer and Beaver 
counties in the State Senate, and served three years. 

From Mr. Sankey’s well known character as a temperance man and a 
Christian gentleman, it is needless to say that his elections to these positions 
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of public trust never cost him a gill of whiskey, or any other instrumen- 
tality of doubtful morality | While serving his constituents, both as Repre- 
sentative and Senator, his course was marked by an impartiality and inde- 
pendence too seldom found in legislative halls. He yielded to no party 
dictation, when in his judgment the measures proposed would involve a 
compromise of right, or militate against the public good. 

In the Senate session of 1850, for instance, as the journal of that year 
will show, he stood forth, singly and alone of all his party, in his opposition 
to the loose and corrupt system of State banking of that day; a system 
which all business men deplored, and which no man now defends, but which 
the whig party at that time advocated. 

While a member of the Senate in 1849, Mr. Sankey was instrumental in 
securing the passage of the bill for the organization of Lawrence county. 
This measure met with strenuous opposition from members representing the 
local interests of what are now the adjoining counties of Mercer and Beaver. 
The territory now comprising Lawrence county, however, possessed (as the 
result has fully demonstrated), both resources and population, as well as 
facilities for trade and manufacture, sufficient not only to justify, but im- 
peratively to demand such a measure. This fact Mr. Sankey plainly fore- 
saw; and to his earnest efforts in this direction, the citizens of New Castle, 
as also those of the entire county, are largely indebted for that measure of 
prosperity which, in the past twenty-five years, they have been permitted to 
enjoy. At that time, the jine separating Mercer and Beaver counties passed 
through the town of New Castle, and the erection of Lawrence county, with 
New Castle as the seat of justice, very matérially contributed to the conve- 
nience of the people of the place in the transaction of their business. This 
measure had been agitated before Mr. Sankey was born, and. had been urged 
at intervals, with more or less earnestness, for nearly fifty years; but it was 
reserved for the subject of this sketch, by his untiring and persevering 
efforts, to bring it to a victorious consummation. 

But not only Lawrence county, but also the State of Pennsylvania has 
been laid under obligations to Mr. Sankey for his efficient and valuable ser- 
vices while in the Legislature. Of these may be instanced the course he 
pursued while a member of the “Senate Committee on Claims.” These claims 
were at that time very numerous, and resulted from the construction of the 
various public works of the State. By an industrious and faithful exami- 
nation of the records in the Auditor General’s office, he discovered that 
many of the claims advanced had long since been fully settled; and by the 
unearthing of these facts, which, had it not been for his painstaking research, 
would probably never have been brought to light, he saved the Common- 
wealth from being defrauded of large sums of money. In most striking, 
but honorable contrast was this course, compared with that pursued by 
hundreds of other statesmen who have sought to increase their own pecu- 
niary gains by means of bribery and fraud. 

In 1851, he was a delegate from Mercer and Beaver counties on the State 
Board of Equalization, and succeeded in satisfying the board that the assess- 
ments of said counties were honestly made, and exhibited a gradual increase 
proportional to their respective increase in wealth and population. 

In 1856, he was elected Treasurer of the Northwestern Railroad Company 
(of which he was for several years a Director), and served one year. 

In 1857, he was made President of the “ Bank of New Castle,” which 
position he filled for two years. 

In 1862, Mr. Sankey was appointed United States Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the 24th Congressional District of Pennsylvania, composed of 
the counties of Lawrence, Beaver, Washington and Green, The duties of 
this position he ably and satisfactorily discharged till September, 1866, when 
he was relieved from further service in that department, for the reason that 
he declined to support “My Policy ”—Andrew Johnson being President. 

In 1867, he purchased the “ Lawrence /ourna/,” and conducted it with 
great independence and ability until June 6, 1874. He then repaired to 
London, for the purpose of taking to their father two little boys of his son, 
Ira D. Sankey, who, upon his departure from America, in 1873, had left 
them in care of their friends. While in Europe, Mr. David Sankey visited 
the prominent places of interest in England, Scotland and Ireland. He 
was especially gratified in his visit to the home of Sir Walter Scott. 

He returned to America in the following October, with his feeble health 
materially improved. Mr. Sankey never had the benefit of a collegiate 
course -of study. The advantages of learning were in his early life ex- 
ceedingly meagre, and like thousands of other self-made men, he was com- 
pelled to seek his education by means of such appliances as he could bring 
to his aid by his own industry and perseverence. His was a matter-of-fact 
education, gathered from close observation and personal experience, coupled 
with his own study and reflection. The grand and comparatively perfected 
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system of instruction enjoyed by the youth of the present day, is an inesti- 
mable blessing, but our finest schools and universities, with their convenient 
and extensive furnishings, can never impart to the mind that practicable dis- 
cipline and power that is furnished by a contact of the world within us with 
the world without us. There is no royal road to knowledge, and necessity is 
the mother of invention. The self-made men of the world rule it. Mr. 
Sankey is a prominent example of this class. Endowed by nature with 
sound judgment, great caution, aud remarkable shrewdness, as well as with 
great energy and perseverence, he has made a practical application of the 
maxim of Horace: “ Viam, aut inveniam, aut faciam ;”’ “T will either find 
a way, or make one.” Inspired with such a principle as this, no man, what- 
ever be his sphere of life, can ever make a failure. In the position of 
teacher, and in that of a business man, as well as in numerous offices of 
public trust, Mr. Sankey has achieved a signal success. His influence and 
labors in the promotion of the cause of education have been very considera- 
ble. For quite a number of years he rendered valuable service as a Director 
of the public schools, and was prominently active in the introduction of the 
present admirable system of education in his immediate community. 

In polities, Mr. Sankey adheres to the principles of republicanism, as 
understood and practiced by the immortal Lincoln. His position in this 
regard cannot, perhaps, be better defined than that of an American citizen 
and of a genuine philanthropist. It has ever been his aim to act upon princi- 
ple, rather than in accordance with the claims of any party. The sublime 
and eternal principles of truth and justice, and the promotion of the public 
good, are the only points to which he gives a moment’s consideration. 
Beside these, all party names and platforms sink into utter insignificance. 
It has long been his belief that the sooner the existing political parties are 
broken up, and a new departure in the path of genuine and moral reform 
inaugurated, the better for the country and the cause of universal progress. 
It is his profound conviction that the “moral element,” as a controlling 
power in State and National legislation, is the only guaranty of the per- 
petuity of our free and republican institutions. “The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance ;” and equally true is it, that a regard for the laws of God 
and the rights of man, is the only basis upon which any nation can realize a 
permanent existence. 

As a politician, Mr. Sankey’s career has been an exceptionably creditable 
one, and has been characterized by high-toned honor and sterling integrity, 
while the ability and fidelity with which he has represented the various 
interests of his constituents, as well as those of the general public, have 
placed him in the front rank of patriots and philanthropists. But not alone 
in legislative halls, but also in the Christian church, he has been a bright 
and shining light, while his courteous dignity, urbane bearing, and generous 
sympathies characterize him as a thorough Christian gentleman. 

Mrs. Sankey is a lady of many estimable qualities; quite domestic in her 
habits, and strong in her attachments to home. She has filled with signal 
efficiency and affection the sacred and responsible offices of wife and mother. 
“The mother moulds the man,” and she is the mother of that “sweet singer 
of sacred songs,” whose zealous, Christian labors have made the name of 
Sankey famous throughout the world; and in perfect keeping with a spirit 
of the most devout gratitude and holy pride, Mr. Sankey may say: “I 
would rather be the father of that boy, than the father of a President!” 


DAVID X. JUNKIN, D. D. * 


Dr. JunKIN was born in Springfield (now Findley) township, Mercer 
county, Pa., on the 8th day of January, 1808, in the large family mansion, 
still standing, at “ Hope Mills.” He was the youngest of fourteen children, 
of the same parents. 

His father, Joseph Junkin, Esq., was born in Cumberland county, Pa., in 
January, 1750; his grandfather in county Down, Ireland. His father served 
three terms of voluntary enlistment in the Revolutionary army, and com- 
manded a company at the battle of Brandywine, September 11, 1777, in 
which action he was seriously wounded. 

The family was probably in its remotest ancestry Danish, but for many 
generations previous to the Revolution of 1688 had dwelt in Scotland. The 
Doetor’s maternal grandmother was Scotch, of the name of Wallace; his 
mother, Elinor Cochran, born in Franklin county, Pa. The Junkins came 
to Pennsylvania early in the eighteenth century, and the grandparents of the 
Doctor to Cumberland about 1740, before Harrisburg was a town, and when 


*This sketch of Dr. Junkin has been compiled by the historian from “*scrap-book ” jot- 
tings of the Doctor’s, made at various periods. 


Cumberland was a wilderness. His grandfather owned five hundred acres of 


land, on a part of which New Kingston now stands. The large stone-house, - 


which he built a century and a quarter ago, is still standing north of that vil- 
lage. 

In 1806 the family removed to “ Hope Farm,” in Mercer county, where 
they built mills, and where the subject of this notice was born. He was the 
tenth son. He was educated at a school in Mercer, afterwards at the Mercer 
Academy. Then at the Milton Academy; under the celebrated teacher, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick, the teacher of Governors Curtin and Pollock, and other men 
who have risen to distinction in Church and State, and also in the medical 
profession 


After being prepared for the Junior class in college, young Junkin returned 
to Mercer, and entered upon the study of the law in the office of the late 
Judge Banks. 


After prosecuting legal study for two years—commencing at the age of 
seventeen—he resolved to complete his collegiate education, and for a time 
became a teacher, first in Northumberland, and then in Centre county, Pa. 
He was said to be fond of the profession, and quite successful as an instructor. 
After teaching for some time he repaired to Jefferson College, Pa., where he 
graduated A. B., in 1831: 


Whilst in college he united with the Presbyterian church, and turned his 
attention to the Christian ministry. In college his contemporaries and pro- 
fessors considered him somewhat remarkable as a youth of genial affections, 
kind and generous impulses, and proficient as a writer. He once was “ con- 
testor” as essayist for his literary society, and won the “honor.” After re- 
ceiving the degree, in October, 1831, he repaired to Philadelphia, and spent 
the Winter of 1831-2 as a professor in the Pennsylvania “ Manual Labor 
Academy,’ at Germantown. In May, 1832, he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, New Jersey, from which he graduated in the Fall of 1834. 
He had been, in October, 1833, licensed by the Presbytery of Philadelphia 
to preach the Gospel, and, soon after leaving the seminary, he was called to 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church of Greenwich, New Jersey, 
and was ordained the pastor of it in the following Spring. In that pastorate 
he continued for nearly seventeen years, until he was called to F Street 
Church (now New York Avenue) Washington city, D. C. 

Meanwhile, during his pastorate at Greenwich, which is just across the 
Delaware river from Easton, Pa—the seat of Lafayette College—he was 
elected Professor of Belles Lettres by the trustees of that institution, and dis- 
charged the duties of that chair acceptably for seven years, until the in- 
creasing demands of his pastorate constrained him to resign. In 1834 he 
received from his a/ma mater the degree of A. M. 


In 1845 he published, from the press of Wylie & Putnam, New York, the 
first edition of his work, entitled “The Oath, an Ordinance of God, and an 
Element of the Social Constitution,” which was highly commended by the 
press and the reviewers, and is quoted as standard on that subject. Shortly 
after this publication, the Columbia College, in the city of New York, con- 
ferred upon Mr. Junkin the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


After a very pleasant and successful pastorate of sixteen and a-half years 
at Greenwich, Dr. Junkin was called simultaneously to the pastoral office of 
the First Presbyterian Church at Chambersburg, Pa., and that of F Street, 
Washington City. 

Personally he is said to have preferred the former, but, under advice of his 
Presbytery, accepted the latter. 

In Washington he was the instrument, under God, of building up a strong 
church out of a weak one; and he there endeared himself, as he had done 
at Greenwich, to the people of his charge and to a large circle of other friends. 

Some of the first minds in the country there sat under his ministry and 
appreciated it—such as Professor Joseph Henry, Governor McDowell, of 
Virginia, Gen. J. M. McCalla, the late Col. Nourse (the last two elders of 
the church), James Buchanan and others. 


Whilst at Washington, Dr. Junkin made the acquaintance of the promi- 
nent men of the nation. At that time Webster, Clay, Benton, Calhoun, 
Graham, Cass, Fish, Filmore and men of like stamp in civil life, and Gen. 
Winfield Scott, Towson, Riley, Jessup and such soldiers were about the 
capital city. In October, 1853, Dr. Junkin accepted a unanimous call to 
Hollidaysburg, in his native State, and spent six and a-half years of a’ pleas- 
ant, laborious and profitable pastorate in that fine town and picturesque 
locality. 


His health being somewhat impaired, and needing rest from sev 


terial toil, he accepted the appointment of chaplain in the 
Navy, unexpectedly tendered him by his old friend, the Pres 
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United States, and entered upon the duties of that office at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard in May, 1860. On the Ist of January, 1861, under orders to 
that station, he entered upon duty as Chaplain of the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, Maryland. This was a very interesting field of 
labor, as his congregation was composed of the officers of the Academy and 
the midshipmen, some two hundred in number. 

Captain, now Commodore Blake, was superintendent of the institution, 
and the Rodgers brothers were there, the one, Captain ©. P. R. Rodgers 
(now Commodore), was Commandant of Midshipmen, and Lieutenant Geo. 
Rodgers in charge of the school-ship. This school-ship was the good old 
historical frigate, Constitution—“Old Iron-Sides”—the conqueror of the 
“Guerriere.” 

During that Winter, Dr. Junkin preached regularly on board that frigate, 
and in the Academy chapel on shore, and made many pleasant acquaintances 
in city and naval circles. 

But the mutterings of the civil war began to be heard, and after the as- 
sault on Fort Sumter there was a rush to arms, and troops began to hurry 
to Washington. 

On the 18th of April Dr. Junkin went, va Baltimore and York, Pa., to 
Philadelphia, arriving in the latter city on the evening of the 19th. As he 
alighted from the cars, 8. Bolivar Rowe approached him, asking in an ex- 
cited manner: “ Doctor, have you heard the news of the riot in Baltimore, 
and the burning of the bridge?’ “Yes,” replied the doctor, “and it is 
startling news.” Said Rowe, “Gov. Curtin has just arrived from Harris- 
burg to try and forward troops to Washington, but they know not how to do 
it; two regiments that left this morning have returned—can’t get through 
Baltimore—and the authorities here are afraid that the rebels will take 
Washington before troops can be sent forward!” ‘Where is Gov. Curtin?” 
asked Junkin. “ At the Continental.” “ Well,” said the Doctor, “Jet us go 
thither forthwith and I can direct them how to forward troops.” They went 
to the hotel, but found that Gov. Curtin had gone up to the house of Gen. 
Patterson, in Locust street. Thither they hastened—rang the bell, and 
asked to see Goy. Curtin: ‘‘Can’t be seen, he is engaged with some officers 
in the General’s office,” said the porter. “Go tell Gov. Curtin,” said the 
Doctor, decisively, “that Dr. Junkin, of the United States Navy, must see 
him instantly on important public business.” This message brought the 
Governor to the parlor, where the following dialogue ensued : 

“T understand, Governor, that you are at fault how to forward troops to 
Washington.” 

Curtin replied, “Yes, Doctor, we know not what to do; we have plenty 
of troops here, but know not how to get them forward in season.” “It is to 
make a suggestion on that subject that Iam come.” “You are acquainted 
about Baltimore, Doctor; can you tell me whether there is any road, say 
from ten to twelve miles north of Baltimore, on the Northern Central, by 
which troops can be moved across to the Relay House ?” 

“None, Governor; the roads all radiate from the city, but I have a better 
suggestion. I live at Annapolis, Maryland; the government has twenty-five 
acres of land and two good wharves at which to land troops and supplies at 
the Naval Academy, and I suggest that you at once charter or seize steamers 
and send troops to Annapolis. Keep the road from here to Perryville open 
by military guard, and you have a thoroughfare to Washington.” “But is 
there a railroad from Annapolis to Washington?” “A good single-track 
road to the junction, and double-track from thence" to the city.” “That is 
the very thing,” said the Governor, “and I most heartily thank you for the 
suggestion.” 

Dr. J. took his leave. The Governor returned to General Patterson’s 
office and reported the suggestion to the officers there assembled; and, as 
Governor Curtin afterwards said, “ They all started to their feet exultingly.” 
Colonel Sherman exclaimed, “That is the very thing!” So said they all, 
and with that energy which marked the Governor’s conduct all through the 
war, he, General Patterson, and the officers present, at once hastened to put 
the suggestion in process of execution that very night. 

Before morning the Massachusetts Eighth and the New York Seventh were 
en route; others followed. Annapolis was made the base of supplies, and 
the advance regiments marched into Washington just in season to deter 
the rebels from an assault contemplated the very night of their entrance. 

It is true that General B. F. Butler has claimed the honor of making 
Annapolis a strategic point, but it rightfully belongs (Governor Curtin and 
General Patterson, and others have testified,) to the subject of this sketch. 

In a speech made in New Castle in 1876, Governor Curtin publicly stated 
the above facts; (Dr. Junkin was absent from the city at the time). On 
his return to Annapolis, on Tuesday, April 23, Dr. Junkin was the instru- 
ment, by his self-possession and the risk of his own life, of preventing fright- 
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ful destruction of life on Chesapeake Bay, opposite Annapolis. He was 
descending the bay in the large steam tug “Superior,” with fifty sailors and 
about three hundred Montgomery county volunteers. ‘They were approach- 
ing the frigate “Constitution,” which had been hauled out for safety into 
the bay. The officers of the ship mistook the “Superior” for a hostile craft 
coming to take the frigate with armed men, two guns being also mounted at 
the bows of the tug, and no colors flying. They hailed, but could not hear 
the reply, and trained the ship’s broadside upon the thronged deck of the 
steamer. 

“Come one rod nearer and I will blow you out of the water!” shouted 
Captain George Rodgers through his speaking-trumpet. Dr. Junkin had 
sprung upon one of the guns of the tug, where he waved a white handker- 
chief, and cried, ‘“ We are friends! we are friends! ” but the wind was in his 
eye, and his voice not heard in the excitement of the moment. Still he 
cried,“ I’m your chaplain! Do you think I would be in bad company ?” 
Still he was unheard, though the vessels were now not two hundred feet 
apart. The word “fire!” was just about being given, when a midshipman 
rushed up to Captain Rodgers, exclaiming, “ Captain, that man standing on 
the Dahlgren gun is Dr. Junkin, our chaplain.” Then Rodgers recognized 
his chaplain, and the danger was over. Many lives would have been sacri- 
ficed but for his presence and exertions. 

The Naval Academy was soon after ordered to Newport, Rhode Island, 
and the entire institution, officers, midshipmen, and the whole sersonnel, 
with library, apparatus, &c., were transported on the ocean steamer “ Baltic” 
to that city, landing at Fort Adams. Dr. Junkin continued to act as chap- 
lain of the Academy until June, 1862, when he received orders to the 
receiving-ship “ North Carolina” and the nayy-yard at Brooklyn. He con- 
tinued on duty there until September, when he was ordered to sea on the 
United States steam-frigate “ Colorado.” He joined his ship at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and sailed in her first to Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
where she lay a month on guard-duty, and then proceeded to the West. 
Indies and Key West, thence to the mouth of Mobile bay, opposite Fort. 
Morgan. 

There the ship lay on blockade-duty for a year. But the Doctor’s health 
broke down, and the surgeons and Admiral Farragut advised him to take a 
month’s sick-leave and go North. The Admiral, with whom he was on 
friendly terms, gave him leave-of-absence, and he returned to Brooklyn on 
board the steamer of that name. Just before he left the “Colorado,” his 
son William, paymaster in the navy, came on board, on his way from New 
Orleans to rejoin his ship, the “ Potomac,” then lying at Pensacola, Florida. 
He had been to New Orleans for funds, of which he was bearing a large 
sum. That was the last interview between father and son in this life. A 
few weeks after his father sailed for the North, the son was cut down by 
yellow-fever in his twenty-second year. Dr. Junkin came to New Orleans 
in company with Admiral Farragut, and thence to New York. Whilst in 
the Gulf of Mexico he did a large amount of work, as he was the only 
chaplain in the East Gulf squadron. 

He not only served in his own ship, but often conducted service and 
visited the sick and wounded on other vessels. He instituted on his ship a 
school for the instruction of “ contrabands,” some sixty of whom were on 
board, but he had to teach it himself, as no others were willing, although 
there were many professed friends of the negro on board quite competent to 
teach if willing. 

Pages upon pages might be filled with thrilling incidents connected with 
this part of Dr. Junkin’s life, both on sea and on shore, but the plan of this 
work will not admit of the detail. He kept a private “log” from which 
many extracts might be made. His exposure at sea and in a malarious cli- 
mate—for the yellow fever was rife that year and was on the “Colorado” —had 
so sensibly impaired his health that he did not return to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Rheumatism set in and assumed a chronic form, from which he is still a suf- 
ferer. In consequence of this, after trying various methods of relief, he re- 
signed his commission in the navy and accepted a call to the North Presby- 
terian Church, in Chicago, hoping that a removal from the seaboard might 
result in the restoration of his health. 

He served that church effectively for some two years, but instead of im- 
proving, his health grew worse under the moist and rigorous climate of that 
city, and he was constrained, with great reluctance, to resign his charge, 
which was so pleasant as a field of labor, and in which success seemed crown- 
ing his exertions. 

He had received a unanimous call to the First Presbyterian Church of 
New Castle, Pa., in the Spring of 1866, and though still much disabled by 
rheumatism, he hoped that a return to his native air might be beneficial, 
and accordingly he accepted the call, and entered upon his duties in May, 
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1866. Since that date he has continued, amid much pain of body and other 
trials, a busy life as a Christian pastor. Although a sufferer, and hindered 
by bodily infirmity, his labors have been manifold, and have not been with- 
out tokens of God’s blessing upon them. 

As might be expected in the case of aman of Dr. Junkin’s pronounced 
opinions and firm adherence to them, he has sometimes aroused opposition to 
his principles and person; but he is not a man who quails before opposition, 
if he is convinced that it proceeds from wrong principles or motives. People 
of integrity, it is believed, confide in him as a man of great kindness of heart 
and unswerving integrity, whilst those who differ with him in opinion, on 
temperance and other branches of moral reform in which he has been for- 
ward and firm, are apt to be severe and sometimes sour in their criticisms. 

It is believed by all candid people, however, that his influence in New 
Castle has been always on the side of right, and that those who gainsay his 
course are no better members of the community, to say the least, than those 
who are his warm admirers and adherents. He is still enjoying, amid all 
his bodily infirmities, a green, active and cheerful old age. 

Dr. Junkin has been a prolific writer. In addition to works already men- 
tioned, he published, in 1857, his work entitled “Tur Goop Stewarp; or 
Evangelical Benevolence an Essential Element of Christianity,” which was 
published by the Presbyterian Board, and a second edition of his work on 
the “Oath” was issued about the same time, by the Martiens, of Philadel- 
phia. In 1871, he published through the Lippincotts, of Philadelphia, his 
most extensive work, entitled, “GrorGcE Junxin, D. D., L.L. D. A His- 
TORICAL BroGRAPHY,” which contains not only the life of his brother, but a 
lucid history of the Presbyterian Church for the last half century. These 
works have had extensive sale. 

Besides these, Dr. Junkin has given to the press many addresses, sermons 
and shorter publications, both in prose and verse, and has been one of the 
most voluminous writers for the periodical press. 

For many years, including before and after the war, he wrote for the 
Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, over the signature of “ NESHANNOCK,” and 
his writings, whether narrative, descriptive or controversial, were always 
read with avidity. 

The Doctor also wrote a biography of General Towson, one of the heroes 
of the War of 1812, which was published in New York in 1852. 


HON. ROBERT AUDLEY BROWNE, D. D. 


This gentleman has, for upwards of thirty years, been prominently identi- 
fied with the interests of Lawrence county. His parents, David L. Browne 
and Sarah Miller, were born in Northern Ireland; the former in 1793, and 
the latter in 1794, and embarked with their respective families for America 
upon the opening of the war of 1812, but did not reach this country for three 
years, as the following statement will explain: The vessel was an American 
one—the WiLL1AM P. Jonnson, and the Captain having received private in- 
formation that war had been declared, stealthily slipped out of port at Lon- 
donderry, and hastened to his own country, He was captured on the banks 
of Newfoundland by the British frigate, BELLEROPHON. The active young men 
of the passengers of the American vessel were impressed as sailors, including 
Mr. Browne’s father. He carried his flute and book of navigation with him 
to the frigate, where he was enrolled as seaman before the mast. ‘The British 
vessel was cruising around in search of the Essex, under Commodore Porter, 
then playing havoc on the British commerce. In a short time, however, the 
vessel had a full roll of seamen, and these young Irishmen were sent ashore 
and were detained with their fellow passengers in Newfoundland till the close 
of the war—a period of three years—when they were able to come to the 
United States. 

Mr. Browne and Miss Miller were married in Washington, Pa., and short- 
ly afterwards became residents of Pittsburgh, where, for many years, Mr. 
Browne, an intelligent aud educated gentleman, occupied positions, first in 
the United States Branch Bank, and subsequently in the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Bank. 

The family consisted of six sons and three daughters. One daughter only 
survives, who is the wife of Amos Finkbine, Esq., now of Winchester, Va. 
Two sons only survive. The eldest of the family, James M. Browne, Ksq., 
has long been a book-keeper in the Exchange Bank, of Pittsburgh. 

The subject of this sketch is the third son. He was born in Steubenville, 
Ohio, where the family were temporarily residing, on December 3, 1821. He 
was reared in Pittsburgh, and graduated with honor from the Western Uni- 
versity there, in 1840, at the age of nineteen. His preceptors in the Uni- 


versity were the admirable scholar, Dr. Robert Bruce, President, and the 
since distinguished men, Hon. Thos. Mellon, Judge of the Allegheny county 
court, and Rey. Alexander Young, D. D., LL. D., late of Monmouth Col- 
lege, Illinois, now Professor in the Theological Seminary in Allegheny. He was 
brought up in the first Associate Reformed (now Second United Presby- 
terian) Church, in which his father was a ruling elder, and, after the com- 
pletion of his University course, entered the Theological Seminary of this de- 
nomination in Allegheny, where he was under the training of the venerable 
John T. Pressly, D. D., and the refined gentleman and scholar Rey. J. L. 
Dinwiddie, D. D. Being a devoted student, he stood high in his classes and 
secured and afterwards maintained life long relations of the most cordial na- 
ture with these eminent men. In 1866, his 4/ma Mater conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

At the age of twenty-one he was licensed to preach, and at twenty-three 
ordained to the Gospel Ministry. After a brief period as stated supply or 
Pastor pro ¢em. in the Second Associate Reformed (now Third United Presby- 
terian) Church of Pittsburgh, where he rendered material service in the rebuild- 
ing of the church edifice, which was destroyed by fire in 1845, Mr. Browne be- 
came Pastor of the churches of Eastbrook and Shenango, in Lawrence county. 
This wasin 1846. In 1850, he was installed pastor of United Presbyterian Church 
of New Castle, then a new and feeble interest, the organization of which he was 
largely instrumental in effecting. The church now enrolls upwards of three 
hundred members. His relations as pastor continued during his two years and 
four months absence as chaplain in the Union army, and part of his term, later, 
in the Senate, being severed only in 1867, when he accepted the position of 
President of Westminster College. 

On September 3, 1846, Mr. Browne was married to Miss Mary, eldest 
daughter of William Eichbaum, an early settler and leading business man 
of Pittsburgh, and whose history is inseparably blended with that of the de- 
velopment and growth of that thriving city. 

Dr. Browne has had a family of five sons and two daughters, three of the 
former now deceased. The oldest son, William E. Browne, is an energetic 
business man of Mercer, Pa., and belongs to the hardwade firm of Browne 
and Logan. 

The second son, David L. Browne, died November 21, 1876, at the age of 
twenty-six. He was educated principally at Westminster College. He was 
a young man of rare intellectual endowments, and possessed great pow- 
ers of intuition and a highly analytical mind, combined with rare habits of 
investigation. His chosen profession, in which he was very enthusiastic, was 
that of the Apfarian, to which the necessities of his health, requiring out- 
door life, seemed to compel him. In this he became very proficient, and had 
before him a future large with promise in this most interesting and important 
department of scientific research, as well as kindred fields of professional life. 


Dr. Browne has for many years been prominent, not only in church and 
educational interests, but also in the political world. He is one of those de- 
cided, independent and thoroughly conscientious men, who believe, not in 
carrying polities into religion, but in carrying religion, not into polities only, 
but into all the everyday affairs of life. 

His participation in political agitations, in the first instance, grew out of 
his deep convictions, early formed, of duty to theslave. When the Fugitive 
Slave Bill became a law, he denounced that measure, in the pulpit and else- 
where. He felt that the irrepressible conflict between the antagonistic inter- 
ests of freedom and slavery had even then commenced. He felt this yet 
more when, at a later date, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise brought 
on the struggle in Kansas; and, following his convictions, he called and ad- 
dressed meetings, and urged the sending of aid, including Sharp’s rifles, to 
the brave Free State settlers. The next year, 1856, came the Fremont cam- 
paign, and he threw himself into it, and at conventions and in churches and 
school houses, spoke ably for freedom in his own and adjoining counties, ac- 
cepting freely the responsibility and odium attached to his conduct. The 
prominent secular leaders of the reform declared no services were more 
efficient than his. 

AS CHAPLAIN. 


After this campaign the republican party had plenty of leaders, and he 
was not needed till the first shot was fired on Fort Sumter, in April, 1861. 
He then came forward promptly, and by speeches, sermons and prayers be- 
came one of the foremost exponents of the ardent and intelligent loyalty of 
his county, assisting in the raising of troops and the uniting of parties in 
defence of the old flag. When the 100th regiment, known as the Pennsyl- 
vania “ Roundheads,” was organized, he was nominated to the chaplaincy, 
and promptly accepted the position, his patriotic congregation voting him a 
leave of absence, and afterward extended it to two years and four months, 
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till he could be spared from the army. He represented a class of men true 
to the Scottish Covenanter endurance and the courage of Cromwell’s Round- 
heads—a noble set of men. 

Mr. Browne’s influence fitted him specially for the recruiting service, and 
he was accordingly detailed for that purpose. But as soon as his regiment 
was ordered into active service, he joined it without waiting for orders, shar- 
ing thereafter, of choice, in all its hardships and perils, by land and sea, march 
and battle fields, during the Hilton Head, Beaufort, and James Island occupa- 
tion and battles, and the Pope campaign, with its painful results. His pres- 
ence and services had an elevating effect on the command. Officers and men 
recogni.ed his steady discharge of duty on the battle-field, or in the services 
of religion each evening, when the regimental psalm of praise rose over 
camp or bivouac, and as was frequently the case floated into the rebel lines. 
They had jokes pointed with reference to the chaplain’s bravery, and remi- 
niscences of his coolness. Some of them remembered, for instance, how brave 
it made them feel to hear him say, “ Boys, trust God, and keep your powder 
dry!” amidst the heavy fall of rain, with thunder and lightning, and rebel 
bullets whizzing above their héads, with which the battle of Chantilly 
opened. 

At the termination of this action, the closing one of the Second Bull Run 
campaign, Mr. Browne voluntarily remained with the wounded, to render 
them attention, thus subjecting himself to capture by the rebel troops. From 
this captivity he returned to his regiment in time to be present at the battle 
of Antietam. Afterward with his regement and the 9th corps, to which he 
was then attached, he participated in the battles of Fredericksburg, in the 
clearing of Kentucky of guerrillas, in the campaign of Mississippi, assisting 
in the reduction of Vicksburg and the second capture of Jackson, and then 
in Kast Tennessee in the fierce assault and bloody repulse of Longstreet at 
Knoxville. 

The backbone of the rebellion was now broken, and Mr. Browne resigned 
and returned home to his pastoral duties, carrying with him, however, the 
effect of hard service and of southern malaria, as shown by several severe 
attacks of illness since. 


IN THE STATE SENATE. 


Soon after he was out of the service he was earnestly urged for the use of 
his name for the State Senate. Though surprised at the request, after some 
deliberation he consented, and received the unanimous vote of the republi- 
cans of his county, and was nominated in the district and was elected. In the 
Senate his position was never a doubtful one. Whenever honor and popu- 
lar rights, as against the exactions of monopolies, or the cause of order and 
good morals were involved, his advocacy could always be counted on. The 
question of giving the ballot to the newly emancipated colored population 
arose during his first session in the Senate (1866) and that measure received 
his ardent support, though there were then many conservatives even among 
the republicans. Hence he was glad to have a chance to vote for the ratifi- 
cation of the Fourteenth Amendment, as a measure of justice and wisdom, 
but he pointed out the defect in the second section, giving States the right 
to grant or withhold the ballot, and accompanied his vote with a declaration 
of those views which were afterwards embodied in the Fifteenth Amendment. 

In these measures Senator Browne was among the foremost advocates of 
reform. As such he had therare satisfaction to see the country compel cau- 
tious leaders either to get out of the way, or adopt principles pioneered for 
them by those who had more faith in God and man. 

In 1867 Dr. Browne accepted the presidency of Westminster College, a 
position he retained till 1870. In 1873 he resumed charge of his old con- 
gregation, a large and influential one, which he still serves. 

In 1875, Dr. Browne was brought forward as the nominée of the Pro- 
hibition party of Pennsylvania for Governor. His letter of acceptance is 
full of ‘‘ Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.’ Among other 
things he says: 

“Tam happy to be a public representative of the deep moral and relig- 
ious convictions of thousands of the purest citizens of the commonwealth, 
who are painfully impressed with the need of a general reform in politics 
and deliverance from the rule of unscrupulous party leaders, and who now 
feel this need with new force, since the rights of the people have been reck- 
lessly sacrificed by these leaders to the demands of the liquor traffic. These 
party leaders are upon one side and conscience upon the other, and the con- 
test between them is the pressing issue of the times. The position assigned 
me in the contest is one I could not have sought; yet it is one from which 
when thus assigned I cannot shrink. The cause is unmistakably God’s; 
his providence works out the way, and men are of small account, except as 
instruments to do his will and accomplish his work. 
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“Our party represents the spirit of reform demanded by the times. It is 
no artificial production of political chicanery, but a creation of God and an 
outgrowth of the convictions of a great Christian people who will never 
cease their protest at the ballot-box while the cause of God and humanity 
requires it.’’ 

In figure, Mr. Browne is tall and slender, and of commanding personal 
appearance. His habits of thought and study have made him a ripe scholar, 
and he is a vigorous writer and an impressive, eloquent speaker. He is in 
the prime of ripe manhood, and possessed of a rich and varied experience, 
gathered from the pulpit, the army and the Senate. He has been a life- 
long advocate of the best interests of humanity, and is a Christian gentle- 
man of unquestioned honor and purity. 


HON. E. S. N. MORGAN. 


This gentleman is the present representative from Lawrence county in the 
Lower House of the Pennsylvania Legislature. He is the second son of the 
late George Cheesman Morgan, of New Castle, and was born in Pittsburgh, 
January 19, 1832. His education was obtained in the common schools and 
academies of his native city and of New Castle. For a number of years he 
was engaged as clerk in his father’s store in the latter place. 

In 1854 and 1856 ,he studied dentistry with Dr. John A. Scroggs, of New 
Castle, and began the practice of this profession, in partnership with Dr. 
Isaiah White, of the same place, in 1856. About six years later he bought 
out his partner. 

In 1871 and 1872, Dr. Morgan was secretary of the county Republican 
executive committee. 

In the fall of 1872, he received quite a respectable vote from the republi- 
can party as nominee for the State Assembly, but was defeated by Hon. G. 
W. McCracken. In the autumn of 1873, Dr. Morgan was elected on the re- 
publican ticket a member of the Assembly for the session of 1874. Was 
re-elected in the fall of 1874 for the sessions of 1875 and 1876, and in the 
fall of 1876 for the years 1877 and 1878. 

During the time he has occupied a seat in the House, Dr. Morgan has been 
a very active worker. In the session of 1874, he served on the committees 
on Railroads, Education, Agriculture, Banks, and the Bureau of Statistics. 
In the sessions of 1875 and 1876, on the committees of Ways and Means, 
Elections, the Judiciary, Railroads, and Banks. For the sessions of 1877 
and 1878, he is a member of the committees on Constitutional Reform, 
Railroads, Appropriations, and on Vice and Immorality ; and is also chair- 
man of the committee on Federal Relations. 

In 1874, the House was republican; in 1875-1876, democratic, and for 
1877-1878, republican. 

Upon the organization of the present House in January last, Dr. Morgan 
was brought out by his friends in the western part of the State as candidate 
for Speaker, and, in the preliminary caucus, held for a time the balance of 
power between Hons. Henry Huhn, of Philadelphia, and E. Reed Meyer, of 
Bradford. Before the general caucus, however, Mr. Morgan withdrew, and 
gave his support to Meyer, who was elected. 

For a number of years Dr. Morgan has been prominently connected with 
the Masonic fraternity, and was four times elected W. M. of Mahoning 
Lodge, No. 248, A. Y. M. He has also ever taken an active, leading inter- 
est in educational matters. 

As a member of the Assembly, Dr. Morgan has proved to be one of the 
most efficient and reliable representatives ever sent from Lawrence county, 
and by his manly dignity, courteous bearing, untiring industry and inflexi- 
ble honesty, has won golden opinions alike from friends and foes. Subse- 
quent to his first nomination for Assembly, the New Castle Courant thus 
speaks of him: 

“ Dr. E. 8S. N. Morgan, the nominee for Assembly, was raised in this place. 
He is eminently one of the people of Lawrence county, and here, where he 
is best known, is fost highly respected. 

* * * * * * * * * 


“We have known him for seventeen years—much of the time intimately 
—and he has always borne a spotless character for morality, infegrity and 
temperance. He is allied to no clique, but stood the canvass on his merit; 
so that when he goes to Harrisburg he will not be owned by a ring, or under 
obligations to do the bidding of a few to the detriment of the interests of 
the many. We know him well enough to risk the statement in advance, 
that all his energies as an officer will be devoted to the service of his con- 
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stituents. He is a man of good ability, untiring industry and inflexible 
honesty. 

How completely this prophecy has been fulfilled isa matter of record. 
which is most gratifying to his numerous friends. 

In the Pittsburgh Daily Commercial of March 9, 1874, appeared the 
following : 

“Tn the debate which occurred in the House of Representatives, at Har- 
risburg, on Friday last, on the Judicial Apportionment bill, we are pleased to 
note that Dr. E. 8S. N. Morgan, a former Pittsburgher, who now most ably 
represents our neighboring county of Lawrence in that body, took a credit- 
able and prominent part. The Doctor is not what is styled a talking mem- 
ber, but his numerous friends in this city and elsewhere will be gratified to 
know that he is regarded as something much better—an intelligent, industri- 
ous painstaking representative, who, while averse to speech-making on every 
available opportunity, has the ability, when occasion requires, to make a clear 
sensible and pointed address. If there were more men like Dr. Morgan in 
the Legislature, it would be better for the State.” 

The Harrisburg Zelegraph of October 29, 1874, said: 

“The republicans of Lawrence county have shown excellent judgment in 
their nomination of Dr. E.S. N. Morgan for the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture. He came here last year, a young man without legislative experience, 
but in a short time his ability placed him in the front rank of the younger 
members. Always at his post, and voting intelligently upon every subject, 
he showed himself a good legislator and an unswerving republican. Honest 
and fair, he made hosts of friends, and held them by his uniform frankness 
and courtesy. His sterling integrity and unwearied diligence in behalf of 
his constituents placed him high in their esteem, and caused his renomina- 
tion by a much larger vote than any other candidate received at the nomi- 
nating election. * * * He is regarded here asa promising and rising 
republican law-maker. * * * So long as the republicans of Lawrence 
county send such material to the State capital, they will be well, earnestly 
and honestly represented.” 

The Pittsburgh Daily Gazette of June 3, 1874, among other things, said : 

“ We believe we but express the opinion of the best men of both parties, 
when we say that Lawrence county never had a more efficient and accommo- 
dating member than Mr. Morgan.” 

The Public Spirit of New Castle, an independent paper, of November, 18, 
1876, advocating Mr. Morgan’s merits for the speakership, said: 

“Tn the session of 1876, Mr. Morgan moved the amendment to the 
Judges’ Salary Bill, cutting down the salaries, made a strong fight for the 
said amendment, and it carried by a large majority. He advocated the 
repeal of the Occupation Tax Law, in the interest of the laboring man. 
He took an active and leading part in having the bill dividing cities into 
five classes passed, thus relieving small cities, New Castle among the rest, 
from the operation of laws passed for the government of large ones. 

“He made a warm, able and effective defense of the Sabbath laws of the 
State. The various benevolent and charitable societies of the commonwealth 
are largely indebted to him for an important amendment to the Insurance 
bill passed last winter, by which their interests were very materially con- 
served.” 

Though Dr. Morgan has been prominently active in many very important 
measures that have been before the House, his crowning effort was the posi- 
tion he took against the repeal of the Local Option Law. We quote 
from his speech on the floor of the House in the session of 1874. It was a 
most masterly effort, brimful of sterling, unanswerable argument, and justly 
won for him the reputation of being “one of the ablest champions of the 
temperance cause in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” In view of the 
present deep and wide-spread interest in this moral reform, the following ex- 
tracts will be read with more than usual interest. 


Among many other excellent things, Mr. Morgan said: 


“Tt is again claimed by the friends of this repeal, that in consequence of 
no license in some districts, a large amount of revenue is lost to the com- 
monwealth. I do not propose, sir, at-this time to argue this phase of the 
question, for I believe, sir, that in a few years Pennsylvania will blush to 
remember ,that revenue was ever derived from such a source. I will merely 
state that in Pennsylvania there is a criminal and pauper population of 
about twenty-five thousand, most of whom have been brought to degradation 
and want by intemperance. The revenue of the commonwealth derived 
from liquor licenses is about four hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
while the annual cost to the people of the State for supporting criminals and 
paupers, made such by intemperance, is about ‘wo million five hundred and 


twenty thousand dollars! Sir, the people understand the arithmetic of 
this question—shey have the figures and are ready to strike the balance. 
* * * * * * * * * 


“T firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Local Option Law is in strict 
accordance with the spirit and letter of our National and State constitu- 
tions ; and, sir, if there is any one right more dear to the American heart 
than any other: if there is any one thing upon which the integrity and per- 
petuity of our free institutions depend more than any other, it is the God- 
given right of local self-government.” 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Sir, this is the true, the democratic, the American theory of government.” 

* * * * * * * * * 


“ Leave this question, license or no license, with the people, where it pro- 
perly belongs ; if the “ Local Option Law” is unjust, unwise, or a failure, 
the people will, in due time, rectify the wrong. Leave it to the people; do 
not break truce or violate solemn treaty. Is it fair, is it manly to attempt 
to do so? Leave it to the people; great interests hang upon the result, the 
welfare of our beloved land is materially involved. Leave tt to the people ; 
they understand the question; they love our free institutions; our rights and 
liberties are safe in their hands. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“T do not claim to be more sympathetic than other men, and I can stand, 
I suppose, as well as the friends of this bill, to see men degraded, ruined, 
lost ; and women miserable and broken-hearted:; but when I allow myself to 
think of the-resultant suffering of innocent, helpless children, I must con- 
fess, sir, that it moves me to contemplate the scene. Many of us, as we 
turn away from these halls toward our homes, our hearts overflowing with 
thoughts of love and dear ones, impatient of delay, we press forward and 
perchance reach forth our arms as though we would annihilate time and 
space, and anticipate the longed-for embrace of wife-and children—could we 
with the arms of our light-hearted boy clasped around our neck, feel recon- 
ciled to the thought that we had here to day, by our vote, increased that boy’s 
chance for a drunkard’s grave? Can we, realizing in advance our gentle, 
loving, little daughters, rejoicing in our return, and clasping us with fond 
arms and nestling on our bosom, can we, in anticipation of such a greeting 
as this, say deliberately by our votes this day, that we are willing to increase 
that daughter’s chances of becoming a drunkard’s wife? Let us for one 
moment: part the veil of the future—see that loved daughter going forth 
into the winter’s cold, delicately reared and cared for in childhood ; oh yes, 
and now hunting daily work for daily bread, too thinly clad to resist the 
winter storm, making vain efforts to quiet trembling flesh and check 
unbidden tear—follow her to her home, wearied and disheartened with the 
labors of the day—see her cower in fear at the coming of one who should 
be the first to cherish and protect. See her timidly approach with gentle, 
voice and word, to be received with a scow/, a curse, and yes, oh God! 
with a low, and we, fathers, and we mouldering in our graves and not there 
to protect her. God help us to meet aright the solemn responsibilities of 
this hour.” 

In the session of 1875, the Local Option Law was repealed. Mr. 
Morgan again most earnestly and ably opposed the repeal. We had inten- 
ded to make some extracts from his speech on the occasion, but it is. all so 
excellent that we give it entire, feeling that in so doing we not only serve 
the cause of a great moral reform, but also place upon a permanent record 
in Lawrence county, sentiments noble and pure, which will find an echo in 
the heart of every lover of humanity. 

Mr. Morgan said : 

“Mr. Speaker, the Local Option Law provides that upon the third Friday 
of March, 1873, and at the annual municipal elections every third year 
thereafter, the question, license or no license, shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple. Each locality to be governed by a majority vote of its own citizens— 
and why not, Mr. Speaker—and why not thus submit this question—to 
what higher court would you appeal it? Since when, sir, has the will of the 
people ceased to be the law of the land? No one will deny the right of the 
counties, townships and boroughs of this commonwealth to assess their own 
local taxes; expend their own money; make their own by-laws, and regu- 
late their own affairs. And, sir, this question of license or no license is a 
question of finance as well asa question of morals. Every grand jury 
throughout the State is reiterating the fact that a large majority of all the 
cases brought before our courts have been instigated directly by the sale 
and use of intoxicating drinks. Ninety-six in each one hundred of sixteen 
hundred cases of violation of law brought before a recent grand jury of 
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cating drinks. This question of license or no license, sir, is a question of 
taxes, and of the expenditure of the people’s money. It is a question of 
profit and loss, and already has the account been rendered, the balance 
ascertained and the licensing of liquor selling, as a source of revenue, as a 
financial measure, proven tu be a most disastrous failure. Not one-tenth 
of the expense caused the State by the sale and use of intoxicating drinks is 
returnable to her treasury in the shape of license fees. 

“ Again, sir, what is there so very obnoxious in the fact, that the people for 
whom and in whose interest some of us in our simplicity had supposed this 
government was formed and perpetuated—what is there so obnoxious in the 
fact that the people are to pass upon this question, which causes such undue 
haste on the part of the friends of this repeal, and renders the liquor 
interest of the state unwilling to await the decision of the people? Are you 
afraid of the verdict, gentlemen? If not, and if you are acting in good 
faith in this matter, why did you not incorporate in you bill a provision, 
submitting your case to a decision of the people at the February elections 
just passed? Gentlemen, instead of such procedure you are attempting to 
evade—we might as well use plain English—you are attempting to evade 
the will of the people, and you come here and with brazen impudence ask 
this Legislature to repeal a law which has been passed upon by and stamped 
with the approval of the people. 

“Mr. Speaker, it is charged up and down the length and breadth of the 
land that the democratic party, as a party, is pledged to the repeal of the 
Local Option Law. I cannot understand, sir, the policy of making this a 
party question, and I do know that in the western part of the State, there 
are many good men and true members of the democratic party who will 
not endorse any such action, but it is currently reported that you, the lead- 
ers, are committed to this repeal. Be that as it may, my democratic 
friends, you have been called, through a mysterious. dispensation of Divine 
Providence, to places of power and responsibility in this House. You hold 
a majority in this House to-night, and you are responsible before God and 
your country for its action. Are you in such haste to make a record upon 
this question that you are unwilling to wait one poor twelve-month, in 
deference to the expressed will of the people? Do you intend to begin your 
career, if such it may prove to be, by bowing humbly to the liquor interest 
in the present as you did to the slave oligarchy in the past? Do reverence 
with you knee, and ery, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians?’ Are you in 
haste to justify the classic language of your late national standard bearer, 
“that democracy, pure and undéfiled, is to love rum as well as to hate nig- 
gers?” Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I feel sensibly that you are tired of 
this whole subject, and that discussion perhaps is fruitless, but, sir, as it has 
been thrust upon us, it w7// assert its importance, and ‘will not down at 
our bidding.’ I am satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that the people of this State 
have determined to investigate this question, and to examine the relation 
sustained by the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks to the welfare 
and well being of the people, and having begun their work in earnest, it 
does not require a gift of prophecy to foretell the issue. Sincere and 
thorough investigation in this case means in the end the suppression of the 
evil. In the beginning, I take it, it means the inauguration of an irre- 
pressible conflict, and it will be the same old story, right against wrong, 
good against evil, God and humanity on the one side, perverted appetite 
and large pecuniary interests on the other; and it is not the first time, sir, 
that these parties have met in conflict—the death of Abel, the exodus from 
Egypt, the crown of thorns, the rising from the dead, Luther persecuted for 
asserting the right of private judgment, the landing,on Plymouth Rock, our 
American revolution, the late rebellion and abolition of slavery are but 
more noted parts of the great contest, which began with man’s first trans- 
gression, and will end only when millennial glory is ushered in. I would 
ask, sir, what has the liquor interest to gain by inaugurating this conflict ? 
It does seem to me that gentlemen urging this repeal have not profited by 
the lessons of the past. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise and the 
enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law by the friends of American slavery, 
were vital stabs to that institution. And, sir, as the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law directed the 
attention of the American people to the evils of slavery, so the repeal of 
this Local Option Law here to-night will direct the attention of the people 
of this State to the evils of intemperance; and this evil, like slavery, is of 
such ‘hideous mien, that to be hated needs but to be seen,’ and I can only 
explain the action of the liquor interest in regard to the Local Option 
Law upon the hypothesis that ‘whom the gods intend to destroy they first 
make mad.’ 

“But, Mr. Speaker, we are under moral as well as personal and political 
obligations to keep faith with the people, whose servants we are, and the 
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moral obligation in this case is vast and almost limitless. The welfare of 
whole communities, our theory of free government, the happiness, the very 
life of men, women and children, are involved in the issue. That it is our 
duty to legislate generally in favor of, and not against morality, all will 
admit. I take it, sir, that it is always our duty, when such questions present 
themselves, to discriminate in favor of reform, in favor of right, and to throw 
the weight of our influence and votes upon the moral side of every such 
question. Our safety and perpetuity as a State and as a nation depends 
largely upon a right appreciation of our duty in this direction. The ten- 
dency of man naturally is to pursue the evil and reject the good. No legis- 
lation is needed to encourage man in evil; and besides, it is utterly useless, 
gentlemen, for you to legislate against this temperance reform, or to attempt 
to legislate it out of existence; and although you may have the votes here 
to-night to repeal this Local Option Law, it is entirely and inconceivably 
above and beyond you to crush out any great moral reform. You might as 
well attempt to to ‘pluck the brightness from the sun, or with polluted fin- 
gers tarnish it.’ 


“You utterly and entirely, in my opinion, mistake even your own inter- 
ests in this matter. No free, enlightened people will endorse, for any cause, 
or on any pretense, such breach of compact as the repeal of the Local 
Option Law would be. Such entire want of faith is abhorrent to every true 
American heart, and would meet with disapproval from the most savage and 
least civilized tribes of earth. On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I have strong 
and enduring faith in the honor and sense of justice of the people, and do 
not, and will not believe that they will approve this violation of solemn 
treaty—and for what? That morality may be promoted? No. That the 
welfare and comfort of our citizens may be increased? No. That pauperism 
may be reduced? No. That poor, innocent, helpless little children may be 
clothed, fed, and rendered comfortable and happy? No, no. What then, 
sir, is the great principle which underlies this whole question, and necessi- 
tates this treachery and shameful violation of faith? ‘Dollars! Dollars! 
‘Only this and nothing more.’ Dollars! Not to the State treasury, not to 
the people, but to a few individuals who ask the monopoly of a business con- 
fessedly injurious and ‘evil, and only evil continually.’ Representatives of 
the people, do your constituents require you to aid in this violation of solemn 
treaty? If so, I do not envy your honors. Proud am I to-night of the 
people of ‘little Lawrence,’ the peer of any county in this broad common- 
wealth. Thank God, they require but an honorable service, and never stul- 
tify themselves, or ask their representatives to do so. Fellow commoners of 
Pennsylvania, do not this evil thing, which God and man alike abhors.” 


In addition to the elements already noticed, another characteristic for 
which Mr. Morgan has become noted, is his invincible will, and the deter- 
mined perseverance with which he follows up a cause. Speaking of this trait 
in his character, the Harrisburg Patriot, of January 1877, says: 


“Morgan, like his great patronymic of the Georgia savannahs, will fight 
until the last man remains at his side. He has taken the field in dead ear- 
nest, and has inscribed on his banner—‘Vo Surrender /’” 


The Patriot is a democratic journal, and its confession is quite significant; 
and only a few days after its publication, found an illustration in the House 
record of January 31, 1877, where we read: 


“Mr. Morgan (Lawrence), from the Committee on Vice and Immorality, 
reported the Local Option bill.” 


“‘Veritas est omnipotens, et prevelebit.”’ 


On November ist, 1860, Dr. Morgan was married to Miss Laura A., 
daughter of Samuel Spiese, of New Castle. Has had a family of five chil- 
dren, two sons and three daughters, one of each now deceased. In 1859, he 
united with the First Presbyterian Church of New Castle, in which body he 
has for a number of years held the office of Deacon. Mrs. Morgan was 
educated in the New Castle public schools and Seminary. She is a talented 
and accomplished lady, very efficient in her domestic relations, retiring in 
her manners, and very highly esteemed for her kindness of heart and other 
womanly virtues. Her mother was Eliza McCleary, daughter of Samuel 
McCleary, one of the earliest residents of New Castle, and who, at one time, 
owned four hundred acres of land, a part of which forms what is now 
known as West New Castle. 


The Doctor frequently expresses to his more intimate friends his conscious- 
ness of having made many mistakes. But the man who never makes a mis- 
take will never act at all; he will never accomplish anything. Imperfection 
attaches to everything human. ‘“‘Zrrare est humanum.’’ There is, how- 
ever, a vast difference between errors of head and errors of heart. 
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Dr. Morgan’s father, 
GEORGE CHEESMAN MORGAN, 


Wos born near Blackwoodtown, N. J., March 16,1808. In the spring of 
1827, he removed to Pittsburgh, and on October 26, 1828, married Lucinda, 
second Jaughter of Reuben and Hannah Neal, by whom he had five sons 
and four daughters. 

In 1835, the family moved to Noblestown, and in 1839, to New Castle, 
and in 1846, returned to Pittsburgh. In 1852, they settled permanently in 
New Castle. Shortly after this, Mr. Morgan was elected Justice of the 
Peace, and served five years. He was subsequently appointed aid to Gov- 
ernor Pollock. 

In 1862, although over age, he served for a short time under Colonel 
McComb, at Hagerstown, Md. On September 28, 1864, he was commis- 
sioned by Governor Curtin one of the Commissioners to receive the army 
vote for the Northern department, in connection with Joseph A. Bonham, 
of Philadelphia, and John Jacobs, of Montgomery county. 

In 1865 and 1866, Mr. Morgan, in connection with his son, E. S. N. Mor- 
gan, were engaged in cotton growing in Tennessee, but the business proved 
a financial failure. 

Two days after his return to New Castle, Mr. Morgan was thrown from 
a buggy, and his neck was dislocated, from the effects of which accident he 
died a few days afterwards. 

He was a man of fine physique, notably fearless and positive, but very 
sympathetic, and was highly esteemed by the community. 

His widow—an estimable lady—still survives, and resides with her son, 
the Hon. E. S. N. Morgan, in New Castle. 


PIONEER LIFE. 


The life of the first settlers of a country abounds with incidents that may 
be contemplated both with interest and profit. To leave the pleasant sur- 
soundings of civilized life, and pierce the depths of a primitive wilderness, 
and there make a home, amid wild beasts and savage men, requires a spirit 
of daring and endurance that the young people of the present day can but 
poorly appreciate. To them the story of the privations, toils, hardships and 
dangers braved by these hardy men, seems more like the recital of a romance 
than a veritable reality, and the adventurous spirit that fired the souls of 
these hardy emigrants is a feeling that cannot be shared by their more favored 
and less self-sacrificing descendants. 


‘These sturdy pioneers an impulse felt 
That their less hardy sons scarce understand; 
Mid nature’s new and wildest scenes they dwelt, 
And fought wild men and beasts for every foot of land.” 

The cabin built of unhewn logs, the cracks stuffed with mud mortar, the 
floor of puncheon, and oftimes seats of the same material, the slab door, 
creaking upon wooden hinges, the windows, made by a hole in the side 
logs of the cabin, and covered with paper smeared with grease, the chimney, 
built of sticks cemented together by mud, the roof of split shingles or boards 
brought from some pioneer saw mill, perhaps fifty miles away, the large old- 
fashioned fire-place, constructed of huge, rough stones, with mud for mortar, 
and often occupying the larger part of the end of the cabin, aud taking in 
its eight foot wood and logs, propped up by large stones that served the pur- 
pose of andirons, the spacious hearth of undressed stone, on which, at the 
close of day, the pioneer family were wont to gather in front of the blazing 
fire, and talk of the home comforts left behind, while without the winter’s 
blast roared through the tops of the primitive forest, and night was made 
doubly fearful by the hideous howlings of wolves,—such was the humble 
home and wild surroundings of our forefathers. 


“What heroism, what perils, then! 
How true of heart and strong of hand, 
How earnest, resolute—these pioneer men!” 


HON. JOSEPH CUNNINGHAM. 


Hon. Joseph Cunningham was born December 9, 1811. On the 4th of 
February, 1832, he married Jennette McGregor, and both united with the 
Slippery Rock Presbyterian Church during the same year. He was elected 
one of the ruling elders of this church in 1839. He purchased his present 
residence, known as Locust Ridge Home, and settled upon it in 1848. In 
1855 he was elected a Justice of the Peace, and re-elected to the same office 
in 1860. In 1861 he was elected to the honorable and responsible position 
of Associate Judge. His first wife died on the 1st of August, 1872, and on 
the ist of April, 1874, he married Eliza W. Davidson. 


BENJAMIN CUNNINGHAM was born in Beaver county, Pennsylvania, (now 
Lawrence county) December 17, 1800. His father, William Cunningham | 
was one of the first settlers of the county. 

MartHa CUNNINGHAM was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 5, 1802. Benjamin and Martha Cunningham were united in mar- 
riage, September 4, 1823, and have ever since resided within three miles of 
their present residence. They have had eight children; six sons and two 
daughters, of whom only three, two sons and one daughter, are now living. 
The parents were members of the Slippery Rock (old school) Presbyterian 
Church, the father having served nineteen years as a member of Session. 
Benjamin Cunningham died October 19, 1863, aged 63 years. 


THE WILSON FAMILY. 


Among the descendants of the early settlers in Lawrence county, no family 
holds a more conspicuous position, or can claim a greater number of repre- 
sentatives than the one named at the head of this biographical sketch. We 
begin this notice with 


ADAM WILSON, 


A native of county Down, Ireland, who, about the year 1788, married Sarah 
Mercer, a native of the same county, and immediately afterwards took, as 
his wedding trip, a journey across the Atlantic Ocean to America, landed at 
New Castle, in the State of Delaware, and, after a year passed in Lancaster 
county, Pa., finally settled in Cumberland county, same State. 

In the year 1801, Mr. Wilson moved with his family to what is now Law- 
rence county, and located in the northwestern part of New Wilmington town- 
ship, on the farm now owned and occupied by John D. Wilson, one of his 
grandsons. ‘The journey was performed in genuine pioneer style—in a wagon 
—supposed to be the first one that ever crossed the Alleghenies. The team 
was driven by William Mercer, brother-in-law of old Adam Wilson. The 
emigrants had to cut their way through the wilderness from Pittsburgh to 
Wilmington, there being uo roads yet opened. Here in their newly made 
home, both parents passed the remainder of their life. 

Inimitably beautiful is the poet Gray’s description of these humble yet 
worthy pioneers :— 


‘‘ Far from the mad’ning crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their noble spirits never learned to stray ;— 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


“Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
These short and simple annals of the poor,” 
Mr. Wilson possessed all the sterling virtues of the genuine pioneer. He 
was a strong, robust man, and weighed nearly two hundred pounds. He was 
noted for his energy and activity, and his promptness in the discharge ef 
duty. He possessed a highly social nature, abounded in wit, and was the life 
of every circle in which he moved. He was one of the organization members 
of the Neshannock Presbyterian Church, and donated to the congregation 
the ground for the church edifice, as also that for the cemetery adjoining. 
It may be mentioned as a remarkable fact, that he was never ill up to a few 
minutes before his death, which was very sudden, and occurred on this wise: 
On the evening previous, he retired apparently in perfect health, but about 
nine or ten o’clock his wife noticed that he was breathing with difficulty. She 
spoke to him, at the same time placing her hand upon his cheek, but he made 
no reply. She instantly arose and struck a light,—dut found him dead / 
Thus, in November of 1834, passed suddenly away one of the earliest set- 
tlers of the territory that is now known as Lawrence county. Though sud- 
den, and at the time unexpected, his exit from this life, he left behind him 
the comforting evidence that he was fully prepared for the change, and his 
memory is still green with his christian benevolence and his godly example 
“‘The memory of the just ts blessed !”’ 
Mrs. Wilson died in December, 1848, at the age of eighty-two. She was a 
woman of sterling Christian virtues, and a fit companion for such a husband. 
Mr. Wilson’s family consisted of six sons and four daughters, as follows: 
Tuomas, born December 27, 1789. 
WILLIAM, born September 25, 1791. 
Sarau, born January 25, 1794. 
JAMEs, born March 25, 1796. 
Joun, born August 1, 1799. 
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JosraH, born December 26, 1801. 
Apam, born January 23, 1805. 
JANE Ann, born March 27, 1807. 
Marra, born May 2, 1809; and 
Marrtnua, born March 19, 1813. 


JUDGE THOMAS WILSON, 


Eldest son of Adam Wilson, was a native of Cumberland county, Pa., and 
was about twelve years old when the family located in Lawrence county. 

On January 6, 1814, he married Miss Martha (Mattie) Scott, daughter of 
Patrick Scott, an early settler of Mercer county, Pa. His wife was Mattie 
Cotton, sister of William Cotton, Sr. (See Cotton Family History.) 

Mr. Wilson’s children by this marriage were: 

WarrraM §., born December 2, 1814. 

Marra, born June 23, 1817; died at the age of eighteen. 

James, born July 19, 1819; died in Iowa City, August 9, 1845. 

EvipHaz, born May 29, 1821. 

JOSIAH, born March 17, 1828; and 

Hiram H., born May 3, 1825. 

Also, another unnamed child, that died in infancy. 

Mrs. Wilson died April 23,1832. She was a faithful wife, a kind mother, 
and an exemplary Christian woman. 

On July 10, 1833, Mr. Wilson married a second companion in the person 
of Miss Rachel Crawford, a daughter of Colonel Joseph Crawford, of Cum- 
berland county; Pa. Miss Crawford was born in this county October 13. 
1799, and came to Lawrence county in 1828. 


The issue of this second marriage was two sons: 

Benton R., born July 29, 1834. 

Tuomas C., born November 12, 1837; died March 13, 1844. 

About the year 1813, Mr. Thomas Wilson purchased seventy-five acres 
of land adjoining the homestead of his father, and earned the money with 
which to make his first payment on the same by splitting rails. This work 
was done for “old James Love.” For a shott time Mr. Wilson lived in a 
log cabin already erected on his farm, and then put up a small frame house, 
to which he afterwards made additions as the necessities of his family 
required. He possessed the sterling virtues of his father, such as energy, 
promptness and perseverance, and was a man of great decision of character. 
He did service in the war of 1812, and assisted in getting the American 
vessels out of the harbor at Erie preparatory to the great naval engage- 
ment in which Commodore Perry gained his celebrated victory over the 
British. He was also a prominent member of the Neshannock Church and 
an active, zealous Christian. He died of heart disease, in the house that he 
built, on the 21st of May, 1860, at the age of seventy-one. 

Among the positions of public trust filled by Mr. Wilson may be men- 
tioned that of Representative in the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1842. 
Also in 1845, he was commissioned Associate Judge of Mercer county by 
Governor Shunk, and filled the position five years. 

The circumstances attending Mr. Wilson’s death were somewhat similar 
to those of his father, the demise of both being very sudden and unex- 
vected. He had arisen early, and before any other member of the family, 
had brought a bucket of water from the spring, made a fire in the kitchen, 
and was passing into the sitting-room just as his son Benton was entering 
the same. Mr. Wilson placed his hand over his heart and remarked, “I 
feel so bad in here,” and beginning to stagger was caught in the arms of his 
son and laid upon the lounge. He uttered but one more sentence, this was 
“Tt’s all over with me now,” and instantly expired. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


As already noticed, Mr. Thomas Wilson built this house in 1817. It was 
a frame structure two stories high, and after the additions made to it, con- 
tained seven rooms. Here Mr. Wilson lived for nearly fifty years. This 
old building is still standing, and of late years has been occupied by his 
son, Benton R. Wilson, who in December, 1875, moved into his present resi- 
dence. The paternal dwelling is now tenantless. It is only a weather- 
beaten shell, which during the flight of the years afforded a comfortable 
home to parents and children—to father, mother, brothers, sisters, and 
various sojourners—a shelter from the scorching heats of summer, and the 
piercing blasts of winter. Old-timed in its construction, dilapidated and 
empty, it stands like a grim sentinel of the past, isolated and alone; and 
could it but speak, it would tell of scenes of thrilling and sacred interest 
that in the compass of the last half century have transpired beneath its 
venerable roof. Here eight children were born and six reared to manhood 


and womanhood. Here they were the recipients of a father’s counsel and a 
mother’s love. Here they were the happy subjects of wholesome, parental 
discipline which, perhaps, may at times seem to them severe, but which 
is now appreciated as the choicest blessing of their early days. A father’s 
guidance and a mother’s prayers! Who can estimate their value as an ed- 
ucative power! Especially who can fathom the depths of a mother’s love 
or place too high an estimate upon the pious example and moulding in- 
fluence of « noble, Christian woman ! 


“Who taught my infant lips to pray, 
Watched o’er my interests night and day, 
And led to Heaven the shining way ? 

My MoTHER!” 


For half a century’there ascended from this old and now deserted dwell- 
ing the daily increase of family devotions. Here in days by gone the family 
circle were wont to gather, and around a common altar to blend their voices 
in praise and prayer. Here, too, the home affections glowed in their purest 
aud holiest lustre! Though humble in its construction and modest in its 
inner furnishings this old habitation was a sacred spot, because it was home / 
It was the abode of the loved ones, and that made it home. Some one has 
beautifully said ‘‘ Hearts, not p/aces, make our homes.” 


“ Home is where, with fond caressing, 
Hearts their joys and sorrows share; 
’Tis not home where they are missing; 
Home is where the loved ones are!” 


“Be our home a cot or palace, 
Lowly hut or mansion fair, 
There we drink from love’s sweet chalice— 
Home is where the loved ones are!”’ 


But this old home is now deserted, and all its sweet and holy associations 
forever ended! Death and removal have scattered its inmates. Here the 
father lived and died, and from the precincts of this sacred spot his remains 
were borne to their last resting-place, his first companion having preceded 
him by more than a quarter of a century. The sons and daughters, too, 
have all gone forth from the place of their birth and scene of their child- 
hood—never more to return! Some of these are settled in homes of their 
own, and others have passed on to— 

“That bourne 
From whence no traveler returns,” 

Saran Witson, eldest daughter of Adam Wilson, married Thomas 

Falls, of New Castle, on December 25, 1818. (See Falls’ family his- 


tory.” 
HIRAM H. WILSON, 


Youngest son of Judge Thomas Wilson, by his first wife, was reared upon 
the soil, and his principal employment from the age of twelve to that of 
twenty, was driving oxen for farm labor. His school privileges were con- 
sequently very meagre. On January 21, 1845, he married Miss Mary 
S. Cotton, daughter of William Cotton, Jr., of Pulaski township, this county, 
(See Cotton family history.) The offspring of this union were— 

Tuomas C., born February 3, 1846. 

WiuuiAM G., born January 27, 1850. 

James L., born August 27, 1852. 

CLARENCE H., born April 17, 1863. 

Mary L., born August 11, 1865; and 

Lizziz R. F., born November 18, 1869. 

Tuomas received his education at West Minster College, New Wilming- 
ton, and at Iron City Commercial College, Pittsburgh. He is now engaged 
in business in Parker City, Pa. 

On Anril 21, 1875, he married Sarah A. Newton, of Titusville, Crawford 
county, Pa. a 

WILuIAM was educated at West Minster College, read medicine with Dr. 
A. C. Pettitt, of New Wilmington, attended lectures at the Cleveland Medi- 
cal College, and graduated at the Cincinnati College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in June, 1876. In July following he began the practice of medicine in 
Pulaski. Dr. Wilson is a gentleman of fine qualifications for his profession. 

JAMES was educated at West Minster College, learned the painter’s trade 
in Sharon, Mercer county, and after working at the same for about a year 
in Butler, repaired to Reynoldsville, Jefferson county, in March, 1874, where 
he died of dyspepsia, after a short illness, on August 6, same year. At 
noon on Thursday, the day of his death, his parents received a telegram 
announcing that he was dangerously ill, and immediately started to see him, 
but were intercepted at Pulaski depot by another telegram, imforming them 
that he was dead, and that his body was on its way home. This unexpected 
news fell like a bolt from a clear sky upon the stricken family. Thus in 
the bloom of his early manhood was this promising boy called away. At 
the age of sixteen he had united with the Neshannock Presbyterian Church, 
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and had maintained an exemplary Christian character, and left behind the 
assurance that “all was well.” He posssessed an unusually kind and affec- 
tionate nature, and his early death was a withering blight upon the hopes of 
doting parents, and the anticipations of numerous friends. 


“O, what is life? ’Tis like a flower 
That blossoms and is gone; 
We love to see its colors glow 
With all their beauty on. 
Death comes, and, like a wintry day, 
It cuts the lovely flower away !”’ 

Mr. Hiram Wilson’s occupation has been that of a farmer, with the excep- 
tion that from 1864 to 1868 he was engaged in the manufacture of brick. 
Both he and his wife are valued members of the N&hannock Presbyterian 
Church. 

DEACON BENTON R. WILSON, 


Oldest son of Thomas Wilson by his second marriage, was born in the old 
homestead, already noticed, on July 29,1834. He was reared a farmer, and 
enjoyed limited advantages for education. 

On December 4, 1855, he was married to Miss Sarah J., daughter of 
James Marquis, of Mercer county, Pa. She is a granddaughter of Samuel 
Marquis, Sr., who was one of the earliest settlers of the same county. (See 
Marquis family history.) Mr. Wilson has had a family of six children: 

Anna M., born October 29, 1856. 

James M., born March 23, 1858. 

RacueEx E., born February 4, 1860. 

CHARLES B., born October 19, 1862. 

Sarau E., born January 10, 1865; and 

Jesste C., born September 12, 1867. 

In December, 1875, Mr. Wilson left the old homestead, and moved into a 
large and palatial residence, which he had erected on a beautiful knowl, only 
a few rods from the old building. The contrast between the two structures 
is most striking and significant. The old one is a monument of the past 
century, the new one a model of convenience and beauty, and an excellent 
specimen of the architecture of this centennial age. With the exception of 
the doors and window-sash—which are of pine—the wood for this structure 
was all grown upon the homestead farm. The inside wood-work is of ash, 
black walnut and chestnut, handsomely finished in native colors. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Wilson’s new residence is a palace by the side of 
the old one, yet when he left the former and entered the latter, it was with 
an indescribable feeling of sadness. It seemed “almost like going out of 
the world,” so strong and tender are the ties that bind the heart to the 
sunny scenes of childhood. 


“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections presents them to view; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every fond scene that my infancy knew.” 


In 1872, Mr. Benton Wilson erected near the site of his present residence, 
a very neat and comfortable house for his mother, and is tenderly caring for 
her in her declining years. For nearly thirty years she has been a cripple, 
and unable to walk without the use of a cane, on account of an injury re- 
ceived by being thrown off a horse about the year 1848. She has been dis- 
tinguished for great energy and whole-souled benevolence, and also for her 
economical and frugal habits. 

When she married her husband, she assumed the responsible and delicate 
relations of a step-mother to a large family of children, but as such, she has 
most efficiently and kindly filled her place, and to-day her surviving children 
entertain for her feelings of the highest regard and the most tender affection. 
She united with the Presbyterian Church at the age of seventeen, and her 
life has been a beautiful exemplification of her Christian faith. She is now 

“Only waiting by the river.” 

Mr. Benton Wilson is a man of conservative views, yet of great decision 
of character, and inherits the sterling virtues of his father. He holds his 
religious connection with the Neshannock Presbyterian Church, and is a 
deacon in the same. 


JAMES WILSON, 


Third son and fourth child of Adam Wilson, was born on the old homestead, 
March 25,1797. His boyhood and early manhood were passed upon a farm. 
He then learned the milling business, and in company with his brothers 
Thomas and John, erected on Neshannock Creek, the first grist mill of any 
importance in this section of the country. While building this mill, James 
and his brother John kept bachelor’s hall in a small shanty which, about the 
year 1822, they had put up on the north side, quite near the site of the pre- 
sent mill property. One noon they returned from their work to find their 
shanty in ashes. The mill was built about the year 1823. 


On March 26, 1829, the three brothers received from their father a deed — 


for the mill site and surroundings. 

This mill proved a very important institution. Men came to it from a 
distance of forty miles around to have their grinding done, and frequently 
would have to tarry over night waiting for work to be done for other cus- 
tomers ahead of them. The mill had a very extensive patronage, and was 
run day and night, and so great was the pressure upon it, that, to supply the 
imperative demand of families destitute of flour and meal, it was sometimes 
runonSunday. The first mill-dam was constructed of round logs; the second 
of hewn timbers secured by stone abutments. Both dams were successively 
swept away by high floods, and in the second, which occurred early in the 
spring of 1832, a saw mill which stood on the north bank, having its foun- 
dation washed out, keeled over on its roof into the flood and was swept some 
distance down stream. 

The dam was at once reconstructed, the men working like heroes in the 
water, during the months of March and April, the weather being very cold. 
While running this mill, Mr. Wilson was also engaged with his brothers in 
a woolen mill. 

In 1844, the three brothers erected the present grist mill, and in the fol- 
lowing year Mr. James Wilson retired from the milling business and repaired 
to his farm where he passed the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Wilson’s wife was his cousin, Martha Mercer, daughter of William 
Mercer, who was a brother-in-law to old Adam Wilson. Their children were 
Maria, Hiram, William, Adam I., Martha and Sarah. 

Mr. Wilson died June 8, 1866, in his seventieth year. He possessed 
great physical strength and weighed upwards of two hundred pounds. He 
was a teamster during the war of 1812, and was engaged in hauling army 
supplies to Erie. While there upon one occasion, and being only eighteen 
years of age, he lifted from the ground an anchor of eight hundred pounds 
weight, a feat of strength which only one other man in the army could 
perform. 

For abont forty years he was connected with the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, first at Neshannock and then at Rich Hill, and also held the office of 
ruling elder, which position he honored till his death. 

Mrs. Wilson died May 20, 1875, in the seventy-second year of her age. 
She was born in Mercer county, July 11, 1803. Her illness was heart dis- 
ease, and her death was preceded by a severe attack of bleeding at the nose. 
She possessed a remarkably amiable disposition and a peculiar sweetness of 
temper, and was distinguished for her whole-souled benevolence, Christian 
charity and her ardent love of peace. 


ADAM Q. WILSON, 


Third son and fourth child of James Wilson, was born on the homestead of 
his father April 25, 1836. On December 12, 1864, he married Elizabeth 
Carlon, daughter of Joseph Carlon, of Lawrence county, and has had three 
children : 

GrorGIE, born October 5, 1866. 

Paris C., born May 9, 1869. 

SaraH JANE, born October 4, 1871. 

Mr. Wilson is a man of strong mind, clear judgment and very decided 
views, and, though a farmer by occupation, he possesses a much higher ap- 
preciation of literature than do many of the same vocation. Though the 
cultivation of the soil is the most important, steady, normal and quiet of 
all pursuits, yet there is something higher and nobler to be sought after than 
lands and stock, and dollars and cents. The whole realm of nature without 
us teaches us to look to the world within us. Mr. Wilson is much. given to 
reading, and as a legitimate result possesses a large fund of general informa- 
tion, and keeps himself well posted on all the important topics of the age. 
Mrs. Wilson’s father, 


JOSEPH CARLON, Jr., 


Was born in Westmoreland county, Pa., December 16, 1807. His school 
advantages were all comprised in two years’ attendance in the log cabin 
school house of early times, with its greased paper windows and split log 
seats. When a boy he learned the blacksmith’s trade in Mercer, and fol- 
lowed the same for about ten years. In 1813, when he was six years old, 
his mother, with her family, located in Lawrence county on a farm-which 
her husband had purchased a year previous, said farm joining the one on 
which Mr. Carlon now resides. On May 5, 1831, he married Sarah Ram- 
sey and has had seven children : 

AMANDA, born March 4, 1832; married Benjamin McDowell March 26, 
1857. 
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Wii114M, born May 29, 1834; married Elizabeth Orr, October 20, 1856. 
James R., born August 26, 1836. 
EizaBetas, born December 138, 1839; married Adam Q. Wilson. 
Paris H., born September 19, 1842. 
Joun §., born May 20, 1845; married Elizabeth Graham, in February, 
1865. 


JosePH T., born September 27, 1847; married Susan Macom, March 17, 


1872. 

John S. Carlon did service for his country in the late war for the Union 
in the Sixteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Mr. Joseph Carlon, Jr., is a gentleman of modest manners, genial nature 
and accommodating spirit. Both he and his companion are connected with 
the Rich Hill Presbyterian Church, in which he has for many years been a 
ruling elder. Though deprived of the opportunities for acquiring an ex- 
tended education, he has, nevertheless, always taken a deep and lively inter- 
est in the schools of his community, and for a number of years served as 
director. His father, Joseph Carlon, Sr., was born in Ireland, and was an 
early immigrant to this country. While crossing the ocean he lost a son by 
death. The family consisted of ten children. He died about the year 1812. 
The father of Mrs. Joseph Carlon, Jr., was James Ramsey, a native of 
Pennsylvania He died in August, 1850, at the age of seventy or upwards. 
Her mother was brought to this country about the year 1798, at the age of 
fourteen, and was among the first white girls in this then new country. 


JOHN WILSON, 


Fourth son and fifth child of Adam Wilson, was born in Cumberland 
county, Pa., August 1, 1799. His boyhood and early manhood were passed 
in the old log cabin of his father. 

On December 10, 1822, he married Miss Elizabeth Byers, of Mercer 
county, and daughter of William Byers, an old settler of said county and 
first sheriff of the same. 

The family record was as follows : 

Sarau Ann, born January 23, 1824; became wife of Dr. Thomas Done- 
hoo; died July 5, 1849. 

Wituiam B., born January 27, 1826; died August 16, 1833. 

ADALINE J., born March 30, 1828; married Dr. Hiram Johnston, of 
Pulaski, August 10, 1848. 

Derinpa, born June 10, 1830; died August 15, 1833. 

JouHN C., born November 8, 1835. 

Exieoaz B., born February 5, 1839. 

Mrs. Wilson died June 10, 1841, at the age of thirty-nine. She was born 
October 10, 1801. She was an excellent housekeeper, possessed an amiable 
disposition, and was an earnest Christian. 

On July 21, 1842, Mr. Wilson married Miss Susan Calvin. 

The children by this marriage were : 

Martin L., born June 10, 1843; died June 24, 1844. 

Tuomas M., born August 1, 1845; is married and lives in Ashtabula 
county, Ohio. 

When a boy, Mr. Wilson learned the milling business, which was his 
occupation for the greater part of his life. In company with his brothers, 
Thomas and James, he erected, about the year 1823, a grist mill on Big 
Neshannock Creek, about a quarter of a mile above the present mill of his 
son, E. B. Wilson ; also, subsequently, a house on the site of E. B. Wilson’s 
present residence. He likewise had an interest in a woolen mill that stood 
on the north side of the creek, a few rods above the present iron bridge. 
About the year 1852, Mr. Wilson built a paper mill on the creek, just back 
of the present site of J. C. Shaw’s store. 

As already mentioned, his father, Adam Wilson, and his brother, Thomas 
Wilson, died very suddenly. The same was. the case with Mr. John Wil- 
son. He had been to Ohio with a sled load of buckwheat, and upon his re- 
turn was found dead on the sled before his own door! This was the 2d of 
February, 1865. As his body was still warm, his death must have occurred 
only a short time before his faithful team reached home. The cause of his 
death, like that of his brother Thomas, was an affection of the heart. 

Mr. Wilson was noted for his remarkable energy and activity. He was 
endowed with natural abilities of a high order, and was one of the most ef- 
ficient, driving business men of his day. He was a man of sterling integ- 
rity and honest dealing, and his word was as good as his bond. These qual- 
ities, combined with brilliant conversational powers and a highly mirthful 
nature, gave him a position among the most influential citizens of the com- 
munity, and rendered his companionship most enjoyable. 


_ . 


Mrs. Wilson died May 3, 1868. She was brought up by her uncle, Rev. 
Samuel Tate, and trained in the doctrines of the Presbyterian church, of 
which she was for many years a worthy member. She was a woman of in- 
telligence and culture, and of a very sweet temper, and was greatly endeared 
to her family. 


JOHN CALVIN WILSON, 


Second son and fifth child of John Wilson, just noticed, was born in the 
house built by his father, Nov. 8, 1835. He learned the milling business of 
his father, when a boy. On November 8, 1855, he married Mary A. Hezlep, 
of Tawrence county, and has had six children : 

Epwin C., born September 7, 1856; 

Minnie H., born February 11, 1858 ; 

Era M., born February 23, 1860 ; 

Montrose D., born December 4, 1868; 

Anna GERTRUDE, born February 16, 1873 ; 

Maset C., born April 11, 1876. 

Mr. Wilson’s chief occupation has been that of a miller. In the autumn 
of 1865, he purchased of Messrs. Stewart & Trout a steam flouring mill in 
Mercer, and, in the following year, converted it into a woolen mill, which, 
about eight years later, was consumed by fire, by which occurrence Mr. Wilson 
was a heavy loser. He then traded a piece of land for a hub and spoke fac- 
tory in Mercer, stocked it with machinery, and run it for about nine months, 
when it, also, was burned. In this fire he lost about four thousand dollars. 
He then returned to Neshannock Falls, and has since been engaged in his 
brother, E. B. Wilson’s mill. Mr. Wilson has been an industrious, hard- 
working man, and these losses have been not only very discouraging, but. 
materially adverse to his financial interests. He is, however, a genuine 
representative of the Wilson pluck and enterprise, which nothing short of 
the continued dispensations of an unpropitious Providence can ever extin- 
guish. He is a gentleman of retiring manners, open heart and substantial 
moral worth. Himself, wife and the three eldest of his family are members 
of the Presbyterian Church at Neshannock. 

Mrs. Wilson’s father, 


McKEE J. HEZLEP, 


Was born in County Down, Ireland, November 21, 1807, and at the age of 
nine, came with the family to America, and passed his life in Lawrence 
county. He was married at the age of twenty-five, on his twenty-sixth 
birthday—November 21, 1832—to Elizabeth McConahy, of New Castle, 
and had a family of ten children: 

EvizaBetH M., born September 25, 1833; now widow Agnew Burns, 
and living in Missouri. She was married January 15, 1851. 

Mary A., born January 8, 1836. 

Frances A., born June 7, 1838; married W. H. Zimmerman, on January 
9, 1862, and died March 26, 1868. 

Lemira E., born March 17, 1840; died June 6, 1844. 

RoBert B., born September 13, 1842; died September 27, 1842. 

Resecca, born September 29, 1843; died October 8, 1843. 

J. Bruce, born November 1, 1844; married Ella Graham, on May 23, 
1867, and lives in Lawrence county. 

Lemira E., born December 6, 1847; now Mrs. Dr. J. F. Gibson, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Married June 24, 1869. 

Cynrnia A., born June 13, 1851; now Mrs. E. L. Rose, of Mercer ; 
married January 23, 1873. 

Laura V., born July 26, 1853; died September 4, 1853. 

Mrs. Hezlep died August 4, 1853. She was a faithful wife and affection- 
ate mother, and for many years a worthy member of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

Mr. Hezlep was married a second time, on November 6, 1856, to widow 
Margaret Kinner, of Clarksville, Mercer county. She was born February 
16, 1829. 

Mr. Hezlep died of heart disease, January 5, 1869. On the evening pre- 
vious he was apparently in excellent health, and more than usually cheerful. 
About two o’clock the next morning his wife noticed a rattling in his throat. 
She spoke to him, but getting no answer, arose, called the family, and sent 
for a physician, but it was too late—he was dead / 

Some years previous to this event, he had a narrow escape from death by 
being thrown from a horse and dragged by his foot in the saddle stirrup, by 
which accident three of his ribs were broken. This was while he was ser y- 
ing as constable. He held an honored membership in the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, and was a kind father and affectionate husband. He was one 
of the early merchants in New Castle, Pa. 
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Mr. Hezlep’s father-in-law, Robert M. McConahy, was one of the earliest 
merchants of New Castle, and once owned some fifteen hundred acres of 
land in that vicinity. He also owned the first regular pleasure carriage in 
the place. 

Mr. Hezlep’s father, and Mrs. Wilson’s grandfather, was 


BRUCE HEZLEP, 


Who was born in Ireland, June 15,1775. On June-10, 1816, he and his 
family set sail for America, and landed at Philadelphia on the fifteenth of 
the following August. He subsequently located in what is now New Wil- 
mington township, on the farm now occupied by George Cox, about two 
miles south of the borough of New Wilmington. His wife is believed to 
have been Ann McKee, and his family consisted of six sons and four 
daughters : 

GerorGE, born February 24, 1806. 

McKee J., born November 21, 1807. 

Saraw J., born October 22, 1809. 

James, W. R., born November 12, 1811. 

MarGAREt, born December 8, 1813. 

Joun McCururg, born October 14, 1815. 

Rosert, born October 30, 1817; died in infancy. 

Mary Anv, born August 17, 1819; died in her minority. 

Mary Ann E., born October 25, 1821; and 

Brucg, born April 16, 1824. 


EK. BAXTER WILSON, 


Youngest son of John Wilson and Elizabeth Byers, married for his first 
wife, Miss Sarah P. Johnston, daughter of William Johnston and Hannah 
Harris, of Lawrence county, on the 24th of December, 1863. By this 
union he had one daughter, 

MELLIz£, born October 2, 1864. 

Mrs. Wilson died October 14,1864. She was a woman of unusually fine 
appearance, and possessed the noblest qualities of her sex. She lost her mother 
by death when she was six years old, and was brought up in the excellent 
family of Samuel R. Salisbury. She was remotely connected with the cele- 
brated “ Poe family,” a member of which, in the early settlement of this 
country, killed the famous Indian warrior, “ Big Foot.” 

On the eighth of December, 1868, Mr. Wilson took a second companion 
in the person of Miss Hannah M. McDowell, daughter of Alexander 
McDowell, of Lawrence county. The children by this marriage are: 

Litutkg, born March 22, 1870. 

Bertua, born September 7, 1871. 

ALEXANDER Mc., born February 23, 1873. 

ELizaBetH, born July 11, 1875. 

Mr. E. B. Wilson is the owner of what is known as Wilson’s mill, on 
Neshannock Creek, and also of a beautiful residence just above the mill. A 
view of both properties will be found among the illustrations of the Law- 
rence county history. Also, a view of the residence of Mrs. E. B. Wilson, 
in Hickory township. 

Mr. Wilson is a gentleman of genial manners and open heart, and of a 
highly social nature. He possesses fine business abilities, and is a substan- 
tial member of the community. 

Mrs. Wilson is the only surviving child of her father’s family. She was 
educated at Beaver, Pa., and is a lady of culture and refinement. None 
who have ever been the guests of this hospitable family, will ever forget the 
unpretentious, yet genuinely courteous and polite attentions of which they 
were the welcome recipients. 

Tue McDowe..i Famiy, to which Mrs. Wilson belongs, is one that has 
figured quite conspicuously in the history of this county. Her grandfather 
was 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL McDOWELL, 


Who was born in Westmoreland county, Pa., January 23,1799. His wife 
was Martha Findley, of the same county, to whom he was married August 
29, 1822. He had four children : 

SarauH Any, born June 10 1823; now widow of James Banks, Jr. 

Jane F., born December 10, 1824; now Mrs. Joseph Glass. 

ALEXANDER, born May 9, 1827. 

Hannan, born March 23, 1829; now Mrs. Andrew Banks. 

Though reared on a farm, he was also quite extensively engaged as con- 
tractor on some of the public works of the State, as turnpikes and canals. He 
was also a surveyor, and very superior in the profession, and performed a very 


large amount of work in this line of business. About the year 1824, he lo- 
cated in what is called Hickory township, Lawrence county, on the farm now 
owned by his granddaughter, Mrs. E. B. Wilson. Here Mr. McDowell, with 
his family, lived in his wagon until he had erected a cabin of round logs, 
which stood near the site of Mrs. Wilson’s present residence. Mrs. McDow- 
ell assisted her husband in building this cabin. He subsequently built a 
two-story hewn log house a little above the site of the first one. This was 
about seven years after his arrival. 

In this second log house Mrs. McDowell died, on November 1, 1846. She 
was a smart, heroic and whole-souled pioneer woman. 

Mr. McDowell died May 20, 1874, in the seventy-fifth year of his age, 
He was an unusually stout, robust man, of a weight of more than two hun- 
dred pounds, over six feet in height, and a model of energy and perseverance, 
He possessed great kindness of heart and a very obliging and accommodating 
spirit. Liberality and benevolence, integrity and honesty were among the 
leading traits in his character. He donated to the congregation the ground 
upon which now stands the United Presbyterian Church, of Eastbrook, and 
also contributed largely towards the erection of a church edifice. He was, 
at an early day, Captain of a volunteer company in the State Militia. 

Mr. McDowell was a strong democrat, though he never took an active 
part in political affairs. He voted at all the Presidential elections from 1824 
to the time of his death, with the exception of that of 1872. At this time, 
Greeley and Grant being the candidates, he did not vote at all. His first 
son and third child was 


ALEXANDER McDOWELL, 


Born in the second log house, just noticed, May 9, 1827. He was a farmer 
and stock dealer by occupation. He was a brisk and upright business man 
and a highly respected citizen, and like his father, a democrat. 

On November 27, 1850, he married Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Michael 
Jordan, of Lawrence county, and had a family of three children: 

Martua R., born ; died in infancy. 

Hannan M., born December 8, 1852. 

RacHeE. H., born ; died in infancy. 

Mr. McDowell died January 2, 1873, aged forty-five years, seven months 
and twenty-three days. 

Mrs. McDowell is a lady of prepossessing appearance and great decision 
of character. She possesses great delicacy of feeling and a highly refined, 
esthetic nature, all of which elements combined with a natural plainness of 
manners, constitute her a model woman. 


JOSIAH WILSON, 


Fifth son and sixth child of Adam Wilson, already noticed, was born De- 
cember 26,1801. His life was passed upon the homestead of his father. On 
October 30, 1830, he married Margaret Alexander, of Beaver county, Pa. 
His family consisted of seven children, as follows: 

Apam, born September 28, 1831. 

Marta, born June 22, 1833. 

Matiupa J., born September, 1835; died September 18, 1837. 

Emrine, born in June, 1837; died August 22, 1838. 

Joun D., born July 26, 1839. 

Ava Z,., born April 1, 1842; and 

CAROLINE, born April 5, 1845. 

Mr. Wilson led a quiet, retired life upon the soil. He inherited many of 
the characteristics of his noble father, and was a very substantial member 
of the community. As a parent, he was especially kind and indulgent, He 
died April 2, 1865, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Mrs. Wilson died September 19, 1859. She was a woman of most ami- 
able disposition, and was greatly loved by all who knew her. She was a 
daughter of William Alexander, Sr., of Beaver county, Pa. He had three 
sons: JOHN, WILLIAM, JR.,and SAMUEL. His son William married Jane 
Ann Wilson, second daughter of Adam Wilson. 


DEACON ADAM WILSON, 


Oldest child of Josiah Wilson, just noticed, was born on the old “ Wilson 
Homestead,” September 28, 1831. 

On July 8, 1852, he was married to Miss Rebecca Phillips, daughter of 
Samuel Phillips, of Lawrence county, by which union he has had three 
children : ! 

Ira, born July 18, 1853; died September 6, in the same year. 

Sapre, born August 20, 1861; died on the sixteenth of the following 
October. ‘ Lebo: 
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J. Meape, born December 30, 1867. 

Mr. Wilson’s life has not been a specially eventful one, but has been passed 
in the quiet pursuit of agriculture, and his position in this department of 
industry may properly be styled that of an independent farmer. He par- 
takes very largely of the energy and snap of the old Wilson stock, is very 
decided in his views, and speaks them boldly, though not obtrusively. Both 
he and his wife are staunch members of the Neshannock Presbyterian 
Church, in which body he has, for some fifteen years, held the office of 
Deacon. 

Mrs. Wilson’s father, 


SAMUEL PHILLIPS, 


Was born in Lawrence county, January 6, 1805. In September, 1829, he 
married Susan Wilson, a daughter of Patrick Wilson, and had a family of 
five children: 

Isaac M., born September 12, 1830. 

Resecca, borh August 14, 1832. 

Mary, born June 2, 1834. 

ZERILDA E., born March 9, 1836; and 

Sarauw, born July 22, 1839. 

Mr. Patrick Wilson was a native of Pennsylvania, and removed from 
Westmoreland county to Lawrence county about the year 1808. He was a 
revolutionary soldier and a man of unblemished character, and a Presby- 
terian. His wife was Rebecca Morehead, and his father Marmaduke Wilson, 
who came from Ireland. 

Mr. Samuel Phillips died February 14, 1872, in his sixty-seventh year. 
He lived a quiet and useful life, honoring God in his daily walk and conver- 
sation, and was loved most by those who knew him best. Over thirty years’ 
membership in the Presbyterian Church of Neshannock, twenty of them as 
an office holder, witnessed his belief in the truths of the Christian religion, 
and attested the confidence reposed in him by his fellow members. Quiet 
and unobtrusive in his life, he was, nevertheless, greatly missed in his death. 
His illness was so short and severe, and the distance that some of his children 
lived so great, that he died before all of them could reach his bed side. As 
the closing scene drew nigh, and his voice was husky in death, he quoted, 
with much effort, the triumphant declaration of the Apostle: “I am now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand; I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” The ‘‘for me,’’ was repeated with great 
emphasis, and at the close of the quotation, another was added to the great 
cloud of witnesses gone before. 

Mr. Phillips was a brother of 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 


Who has been a resident of Lawrence county for nearly three-quarters of a 
century. He was born in what is now Mahoning township, on the twenty- 
fifth of October, 1802. His father was Isaac Phillips, and his grandfather 
Samuel Phillips—the former a native of Pennsylvania: the latter, of New 
Jersey. In the early part of this century the advantages for education were 
necessarily exceedingly meagre. This country was a wilderness, and unin- 
habited save by wild beasts and Indians. The primitive forests were to be 
felled and settlements made; the resources of the hitherto uncultivated soil 
were to be déveloped by the industrious hand of the pioneer. It was hard 


work 
“From early morn till dewy eve,’ 


and the sons and daughters of the early settlers had but, very limited op- 
portunities for learning. And so it was with the subject of this sketch. It 
was the day of log cabin school houses, with their greased paper windows 
and mud-and-stick chimneys. Oft times the bare ground served as a floor, 
the fire being built in the centre, and the smoke ascending through a hole 
in the roof. 

After a residence of fifty-two years in Mahoning township, Mr. Phillips 
came to New Wilmington in the spring of 1854, and settled on the site of 
his present residence. 

When a youth of seventeen, he united with the Presbyterian church, in 
which body he has for nearly forty years held the office of Ruling Elder. 

In educational matters, also, he has always taken a deep and lively int- 
erest, and for a number of years filled the position of school director. 

Mr. Phillips has been twice married, first in February, 1833, to Margaret 
Neal, by whom he had one daughter. Mrs. Phillips died in 1889. The 
present Mrs. Phillips was Ruth Wright, married in 1840. The issue of 


this union was five sons, the oldest deceased. Mr. Phillips is a staunch re- 
publican, and was represented in the late civil war by his son, Alexander M. 
Phillips, who was severely wounded in the face by a spent ball. 

Mr. Phillips is a gentleman of very retiring manners, fine social qualities, 
and genial nature. He has led an active, industrious and upright life, and 
is an honored member of society, and a pillar in the Christian church. 

The father of Samuel and William Phillips was Isaac Pariures, and 
their grandfather, SAMUEL PHILLips, who was a soldier in the revolutionary 
war. 

A very strange occurrence, and a remarkably narrow escape from death 
happened to Isaac Puriuips, oldest son of Samuel Phillips, August 25, 
1853. He, with a hired man and little son, was hauling oats from the field 
to the barn, when a bolt of lightning descended, striking all three of them, 
leaving them insensible for quite a length of time. Mr. Phillips’ arms were 
badly burned, his hat riddled and scorched, and one of his horses (a valua- 
ble animal) was killed. Upon being restored to consciousness, his sufferings 
were (for a time) most intense. This is, perhaps, one of the most remark- 
able instances of the kind on record, and cannot be viewed otherwise than a 
most signal interposition of Divine Providence. 

ZERILDA PHILutps, third daughter and fourth child of Samuel Phillips, 
just named, was married to 


CapTrain JOHN H. ARMSTRONG, 


January 1, 1857, and the family consists of the following children : 

Mary M., born September 28, 1857. 

Harry W., born May 30, 1859 ; died September 22, 1863. 

Lizsrg, born May 18, 1861. 

Tuomas N., born October 25, 1866. 

SamMvuEL W., born July 7, 1869; and 

Joun D., born August 1, 1874. 

Mr. Armstrong is the second son and third child of Thomas Armstrong, 
a native of Westmoreland county, Pa.,and who had a family of seven children : 
WiuuraM K., Exvizaseru R., Jonn H., Ropert K., James, Nancy C. and 
THomas N. When a youth, Mr. John H. Armstrong learned the carpenter’s 
trade in Pittsburgh, which he has since followed as contractor and builder. He 
served four years in the late war, in the 100th Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry (“ Round Heads.”) He subsequently located in New Wilmington. 
Upon the death of his father-in-law, Samuel Phillips, he took charge of the 
farm, where he remained for some four years. In politics, Mr. Armstrong 
isa republican. Both parents are connected with the New Castle Second 
Presbyterian Church. 


JOHN D. WILSON, 


Second son and fifth child of Josiah Wilson, already noticed, was born on 
the homestead, July 26, 1839. He is a farmer by occupation, and resides on 
the old farm of his father and grandfather. One-half of the second old log 
house is still standing. The first house and pioneer home of his grandfather, 
Thomas Wilson, was a log cabin, such as has already been described. It 
had doors in both sides, and the huge “ back-logs”’ for the old-fashioned fire- 
place were hauled in by a horse, entering at one door and passing out at the 
other, leaving the log behind. This article of fuel was then rolled into its 
place by means of wooden hand spikes. The stump of a tree was left in the 
cabin and used for a table, while blocks of wood served the purpose of chairs, 
How would the extravagant fop or fashionable belle of this modern age feel 
to be introduced into a home like this? And yet amid such scenes as this 
our forefathers lived and were happy; yea, far better contented than are 
many of their descendants in their palatial mansions! 

In August, 1862, Mr. Wilson enlisted in the seven months’ service in Co. 
H, 134th Pa. V. I. He participated in the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., 
and was wounded in the same. He was subsequently confined in the hos- 
pital for a while, and not being fit for duty was honorably discharged and 
returned home. 

In 1866, he erected his present residence on the site of his grandfather's 
cabin. 

On December 20, 1867, he married Amelia Maitland, daughter of Alex- 
ander Maitland. This union has been blessed with the birth of three children : 

Anna M., born January 9, 1868. 

Jostr May, born September 6, 1870; and 

Nettie, born January 19, 1873. 

Mr. Wilson is an industrious farmer, and much esteemed citizen. He and 


. his wife hold their religious connection with the Neshannock Presbyterian 


Church. 
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Mrs. Wilson’s father, ALEXANDER MAITLAND, was born in Chester 
county, Pa., July 29,1809. His wife was Anna Kimmel, born in Youngs- 
town, O., April 28, 1817. The family consisted of nine children: 

AMELIA, born February 21, 1839. 

Henry, born February 1, 1841. 

Joun K., born June 23, 1844. 

Susan E., born July 9, 1845. 

Cuares A., born September 18, 1847; died September 9, 1876. 

Francis M., born April 21, 1850. 

Wiiuram W., born December 21, 1852. 

Purp, born October 8, 1855; and 

Martiupa, born March 16, 1860. 

Mr. Maitland died in Neshannock, March 27, 1863, in the fifty-fourth 
year of hisage. In February, 1858, he united with the Presbyterian Church, 
and lived a faithful, consistent Christian life, until peacefully and triumph- 
antly removed “ from his home below to his home in Heaven.”’ On taking 
leave of his family he exhorted them earnestly to meet him in Heaven, and 
gave the clearest evidence that all was well with him. He was frequently 
heard to exclaim, “ Jesus is precious! Jesus is precious!” 

Mrs. Maitland died September 13, 1866, in the fiftieth year of her age. 
She possessed a remarkably sweet disposition, and, like her husband, was an 
exemplary Christian. Fora quarter of a century they walked most happily 
together in the sacred, conjugal relation, and now they have met “ beyond 
the river,” where “there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 

Mr. Maitland’s father was JoHN MAITLAND, born in Chester county, Pa., 
and came with his family to Lawrence county in 1826, and located in what 
is now Neshannock township. His wife was Margaret Neeley, and they had 
five children, viz.: Mary, WILLIAM, ALEXANDER, MARGARET and JOHN. 

JANE ANN WILSON, second daughter and eighth child of Adam Wilson, 
married William Alexander, Jr., whose sister Margaret married Josiah Wil- 
son, the fifth son of Adam Wilson. The father of William Alexander, Jr., 
was William Alexander, Sr., of Beaver county. The marriage occurred 
February 8, 1827, and was blessed with a family of one son and six 
daughters : 

Emiuing, born April 11, 1828. 

JAMEs, born April 5, 1829; died December 8, 1854. 

SARAH JANE, born April 15, 1831; died May 25, 1833. 

Martua W., born October 5, 1833; married George Martin. 

SarauH JANE, born July 13, 1835; died June 6, 1854. 

Ann Marta, born July 24, 1837; and 

MarGaReEt, born October 27, 1839 ; married James Donaldson, on March 
4, 1857. 

Mr. Alexander died December 10, 1840. He was a much esteemed citi- 
zen, and a valuable member of the Seceder (now United Presbyterian) 
Church. 

Emiline Alexander married William Schooley, and had five children— 
two living: JAmes W., married; and Lue wa, who resides with her aunt, 
Mrs. Ann Maria Dinsmore. 

On June 3, 1851, Mrs. Jane Ann Alexander married Matthew Dinsmore, 
a widower with seven children. Mr. Dinsmore died September 8, 1872, in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age. He was widely and favorably known through- 
out Lawrence county as an upright man and a consistent Christian. Hewasa 
kind husband and affectionate father. He died the peaceful and triumphant 
death of a true Christian. ‘“ Mark thou the perfect man and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


ANN MARIA ALEXANDER 


Married Henry Dinsmore, a stepson of her mother, on January 10, 1871, 
and has one son, Epwin H.,born March 3,1874. Mrs. Dinsmore is a woman 
of good, sound, common sense, and contains all the elements of a genuine 
Christian lady. Her mother, Mrs. Matthew Dinsmore, has almost passed 
the appointed bound of human life, and the infirmities of age and the weight 
of sore afflictions are already preying heavily upon her. She has buried 
two husbands, six brothers, two sisters, her father and mother, and three of 
her children. With the exception of Mrs. Samuel R. Salisbury, she is the 
only surviving representative of the old Wilson pioneer family. She will 
not be with us long. The storms of seventy winters have beaten upon the 
tenement of clay, and it is tottering ! 


“Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that rose so light and gay— 
The heart’s blith tone? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And life grows weariness and woe— 
Py AS age creeps on!” 


But though her “earthly hour is being dissolved,” and nature is sinking 
with the toils of years, her soul is even now blooming in perpetual youth. 
She will soon he missed in her home circle; her frail form will soon be laid 
away in its last, long sleep, and another ransomed soul will be added to the 
saints in glory ! 

Maria Wilson, third daughter and ninth child of Adam Wilson, became 
the third wife of 


SAUMEL R. SALISBURY. 


This gentleman was born in Fayette county, Pa., April 21, 1803, and was 
a son by his father’s fourth wife. He himself has been thrice married. 
First on December 2, 1824, to Margaret Kelley, daughter of James and 
Sarah Kelley. Upwards of twenty-six years of a happy wedded life rolled 
away, and Mrs. Salisbury was removed by death, on June 19, 1850. She was 
an exemplary Christian woman, and, with her husband, was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church at Red Oak, Brown county, O. 

On March 9, 1851, Mr. Salisbury married Margaret Donaldson, daughter 
of E. and Mary Donaldson. But this union was dissolved by the death of 
Mrs. Salisbury, on September 4, 1854. By a peculiar coincidence, Mrs. 
Salisbury and her mother died on the same day, the latter at nine in the eve- 
ning, and the former at three in the morning, and both of the same disease— 
consumption. 

Mr. Salisbury’s third marriage was to Maria Wilson (just noticed), and 
occured on August 23, 1855. She had previously been married twice On 
May 23, 1833, to James Hopper. Her second marriage, on October 27, 
1850, was to William Johnston. He was a son of Willam Johnston, an 
early settler of Pulaski. He died of cholera, July 18, 1854. 

It is quite a remarkable fact that both Mr. and Mrs. Salisbury were mar- 
ried twice by the same clergyman, Rev. A. McCready—Mr. 8. to his 
second and third wives, and Mrs. S. to her secorid and third husbands. 

Mr. Salisbury’s father, Samuel Salisbury, Sr., removed his family from 
Fayette county, Pa., to Brown county, Ohio, in 1805. Here both of the 
old folks passed the remainder of their livés. Both were shining lights in 
the Presbyterian church. He was for many years a ruling elder, as were 
also his two brothers, James and Thomas. He had six sons and five daugh- 
ters, all of whom became heads of families, but only one daughter and two 
sons now survive, viz.: Mrs. Sarah Kelley, of Bloomsburg, Ohio; James 
Salisbury, of Butler county, Ohio; and Samuel R. Salisbury, of Lawrence 
county, Pa. Mr. Salisbury’s father was William Salisbury. He had five 
sons and five daughters. So far as can be traced back the Salisbury an- 
cestors were of the Presbyterian persuasion. In the autumn of 1855, Mr. 
S. R. Salisbury left Ohio and located in Lawrence county, Pa. Both he and 
his wife are among the most substantial members of the community. Having 
no children of their own, they have taken several orphans to care for, and in 
this and other ways have exhibited a praiseworthy benevolence, hey are 
valued members of the Neshannock Church. 

With the exception of Mrs. Matthew Dinsmore, Mrs. Salisbury i the last 
surviving representative of the old Wilson stock. In a few years, at farthest, 
all the old land-marks will be removed. We shall soon miss “ Uncle Sam- 
uel” and “ Aunt Maria!” 


THE COTTON FAMILY. 


The ancestors of this connection came from Ireland at a very early day. 
They were the parents of 


WILLIAM COTTON, Sr., 


and had seven children, viz: Wurti1aM, Jr., Huen, Joan, SAmuzt, Mor- 
LIE, MaTrie and RAcHEL. 

Huau never married, but became very rich, and died aged. 

Joun married Peggy Stoglen. His children were Robin, Henry, Hugh, 
Samuel, William, Polly, and Pegy. 

Polly married a Mr. Davis, of Meadville, Pa. 

Henry became a physician, and married a gay, rich girl, and is now dead. 

SamvEL Corton, brother of William Cotton, Sr., died young. : 

Mo.tte Corton, his sister, married Isaac Vance, of Washington county, 
Pa. His children were Samuel, Isaac, Iby, Polly, Hannah, yeh and 
Peggy. ‘The family live in Washington county. 

Martis Coron, sister of William Cotton, Sr., married Patrick Scott 


Their children were Polly, Mattie, and Francis. 
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Polly Scott married George Thompson. Both were connected with Ne- 
shannock congregation, and are now dead. They had a family of not less 
than eight children, all of whom became heads of families. 

Mattie Scott married Thomas Wilson, one of the earliest settlers of New 
Wilmington township. (See Wilson family history.) 

Francis Scott, only son of Patrick Scott and Mattie Cotton, married for his 
first wife, a Miss Johnson, and had several children. 

RacwHet Corroy, sister of William Cotton, Sr., never married. 


WILLIAM COTTON, Sr., 


Son of the American immigrants, was born in Washington county, Pa., July 
16,1762. His wife was Mary Scott, daughter of Josiah and Violet Scott, 
who emigrated from Scotland very early. Mary Scott was born in Scotland. 

Very early in this century, Mr. Cotton became one of the first settlers of 
Pulaski township. He purchased some four or five hundred acres of land 
from the United States Government, spent his days upon the soil, and died in 
December, 1841, in the eightieth year of his age. 

The children of William Cotton, Sr., were: 

VioLer, born August 16, 1787; married William Williamson. Both 
deceased. Had a large family. 

Henry, born September 2, 1788; died October 3, 1803. 

Mary, born June 19, 1790. She had a cancer on her breast when she 
was a young girl, and went through the painful and hazardous operation of 
having the entire breast cur off, and recovered / became the wife of John 
Morehead, and died upwards of eighty. She always looked on the dark side 
of life, borrowing trouble when it came in no other way. She was, however, 
a good, Christian woman. 

JostaH, born May 26, 1792; died September 1, 1796. 

JANE, born October 15, 1793. 

Wit.1aM, Jr., born December 13, 1795; married Betsy Black. 

Huau, born September 10, 1797; married Diadema Drake. 

JostAH, Jr., born March 18, 1799. 

ALEXANDER, born February 4, 1801; died October 22, 1840. 

JouN, born January 20, 1803. 

“» RacuHet, born June 30, 1805. 

JAMES, born May 6, 1807; died July 26, 18—. 

Sarau, born December 27,1809. She is now widow of Lucas Alexander. 

Josiah, Jr., married Catharine Harris, daughter of Barnabas C. Harris. 

Rachel was a school teacher for awhile, and married James Breden, of 
Mercer county, a. widower with two sons. She had nine children. Both 
parents are now dead. 

Mrs. William Cotton, Sr.,—whose maiden name was Mary Scott—was a 
woman of medium size, and of very fine appearance. She had black eyes, 
and hair of the same complexion. She brought up her children under the 
most strict, Puritanic rule. When the Sabbath morning came, there was 
profound silence in the household. Not a word was spoken, only of neces- 
sity. It was a sin to /augh, or even smile/ All that could go, went to 
church, the young folks walking, while the parents rode on horseback. The 
distance was eight or ten miles. The girls walked in their bare feet, carry- 
ing their cowhide shoes in their hands, and putting them on (the shoes) just 
before entering the church. 

Mrs. Cotton’s daughter, Polly (Mary), had a head of beautiful, black, and 
naturally curly hair, but her mother would not allow her to curl it (or 
allow it to curl!), but required her to comb it straight back, and as plain as 
possible. She (the mother) did not approve of such vanity as ‘‘ flowing 
locks /”” 

What would this good woman say, could she but return to earth and take 
a seat in the velvet-cushioned pew of some of our present fashionable churches, 
and see the rich attire and costly jewelry that decks the persons of some of 
the devout worshipers of her sex! 

Mr. Cotton was a tall man, with commanding appearance, and black, 
piercing eyes, and was a great reader. 


WILLIAM COTTON, Jr., 


Was born in Mercer county, Pa., December 13, 1795. His wife was Eliza- 
beth Black, born in Washington county, Pa., November 5, 1797. They were 
married October 28, 1819. Their children were: 

Joun, born in 1820; died at the age of eight. 

James, born June 20, 1822. 

Mary S., born January 9, 1826. 

Joun C., born August 31, 1828. 

Jemima, born November 15, 1830. 
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PHEBE L., born January 6, 1832. 

Austin D., born May 26, 1835. 

Also, EL1zaABetu, MELIssA and WILLIAM, who all died in infancy. 

Mr. William Cotton was one of the most industrious and active men of 
his time, and from a youth was a consistent member of the Presbyterian 
church. He died March 20, 1843. 

Mrs. Cotton died April 7, 1864. She also was a woman of many Christian 
virtues, and a member of the Presbyterian church. She was very smart 
and industrious, and at the age of seventy-five, made her great-grandson, 
Thomas C. Wilson, a fine shirt in most excellent style, and also cut and 
made for her grandson, H. H. Wilson,.a nicely fitting pair of pants. She 
was a remarkably sprightly, mirthful woman for her age, and her society 
was much enjoyed by the young folks. 


ALEXANDER COTTON, 


Son of William Cotton, Sr., was born in Mercer county, February 4, 1801. 
He married Susan Harris (a sister of his brother Josiah’s wife), daughter of 
Barnabas C. Harris, an early settler of Trumbull county, Ohio, on April 27, 
1826. Their children were: 

SARAH SaBina, born February 17, 1827. 

J. Tunis, born January 29, 1830; served in the late civil war, and was 
with Sherman in his “ march to the sea.” 

Lorena, born November 20, 1832; married William Marquis, December 
14, 1858. (See Marquis family history.) 

Jostau S., born February 25 (about 1837). Was telegraph operator in 
United States Government employ, in the late war, and was captured by John 
Morgan, but treated kindly. He married Mary Renster, of New Castle, 
and had three children, one living-—-Ralph, now with his mother, and step- 
father, William Bliss, in Denver, Col. Mr. Cotton died February 14, 1866. 

S. Saprna Corron, eldest daughter of Alexander Cotton, married Alex- 
ander W. Rogers, January 1, 1849. Had five sons: 

Barna B., born October 17, 1849. 

Harry B., born June 18, 1851; died of small pox, January 7, 1864. 

J. Sanps, born February 23, 1853. 

J. Tunis, born March 7, 1855; died of typhoid fever, April 23, 1872; and 

THAppeEus R., born November 7, 1856. 

Mr. Rogers was a lawyer by profession... He died March 24, 1859. 

Mr. Alexander Cotton poxsessed a character remarkable for energy, and 
was an active member of the Neshannock Presbyterian Church. He subse- 
quently became one of the organization members of the Pulaski Presbyterian 
Church, and was a ruling elder in the same. His generous impulses and 
kindly nature commended him to the good will of all. He died October 22, 
1840. He was found one morning, before breakfast, by his daughter Sabina, 
in an insensible condition, at a spring near the house. He was immediately 
carried in, but found to be dead. Cause of death, apoplexy. 

Mrs. Cotton was unusually retiring in her manners—almost timid—and 
possessed a remarkably amiable, sweet disposition. 


JAMES COTTON, 
Second son of Wm. Cotton, Jr., married Sarah Robison June 10, 1845. 
Their children were : 

Josreru L., born October 17, 1846; died August 15, 1851. 

Eien M., born April 28, 1849. 

James W., born February 24, 1851; died August 27, 1851. 

Tomas M., born December 30, 1852. 

Exiza M., born August 1, 1855: 

Cxara, born July 26, 1858. 

Saran E., born May 16, 1860. 

Antce M., born November 14, 1861. 

Harrie, born January 10, 1866; and 

James §S., born June 15, 1870. 

Tuomas Mriton was educated at West Minster College and the State 
Normal School, Edinboro ; was engaged in teaching for some three years, 
two of them in Waterford Academy, Erie county, the first year being assist- 
ant, and the secoml year principal. In the spring of 1876, he opened a tail- 
oring and gents’ furnishing establishment in Pulaski. He is a young 
gentleman of enterprise and promise. 

Saran Emma died of scarlet fever April 6, 1876. She was mild and 
gentle in her manners and possessed an unusually sweet disposition, and was 
a favorite among all her acquaintances. She was an apt scholar, and pur- 
sued her studies with great energy and success. Her illness was not pro- 
tracted. Only nine days from the time at which she was in perfect health 
her relatives and friends were called to look upon her lifeless remains@ She 
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possessed a very thoughtful nature, and was very attentive upon church and 
Sunday-school services, which she dearly loved. A short time before she was 
taken sick she expressed her desire to cast in her lot with the people of God 
by a public profession of religion. But she was unexpectedly cut down in 
the bloom of her youth, like a flower blasted by the early frosts of autumn ! 
But a blessed consolation is afforded the family in the sentiment of the follow- 


ing sweet lines: 
“Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as the summer breeze; 
Pleasant as the air of evening 
When it floats among the trees, 


“ Dearest sister, thou hast left us, 
And thy loss we deeply feel ; 
But ’tis God who hath bereft us— 
He can all our sorrows heal. 


“Yet again we hope to meet thee 
When the day of life is fled— 
And in Heaven with joy to greet thee 
Where no farewell tear is shed!” 


M. Cotton was born on the homestead of his father June 20, 1822, upon 
which farm he still resides. On March 30, 1874, his residence was consumed 
by fire, by which occurrence he lost heavily. He at once, however, began 
the erection of his present pleasant residence, which was completed the same 
year. On the third of the following September, he received a fall from his 
barn loft which inflicted serious injury upon his head and spinal column, 
from which injury he was a severe sufferer for two years. His health, how- 
ever, is now improving. He is an industrious and worthy citizen, and for 
many years has been a member of the Neshannock Church, ag has also his 
wife. 

Mrs. James Cotton was daughter of James Robison, born in Lawrence 
county, December 9, 1799. His first wife was Eleanor Williams, born De- 
cember 2, 1804. They were married September 10, 1823. Their children 
were : 

Mary, born January 21, 1825. 

EizABetTH, born April 11, 1827; died 18th of same month. 

Sarau, born May 24, 1828. 

Miriam, born June 10, 1830; died March 14, 1834. 

Tuomas, born March 6, 1834, died July 23, 1851. 

Mrs. Robison died January 25, 1870. She was strict in her discipline, 
yet kind, and ably filled her plaee as wife and mother. She was a member 
of the United Presbyterian Church. On February 15, 1871, Mr. Robison 
married widow Marthy Jackson. She is a smart, active and excellent lady. 

The father of James Robison was Henry Robison, a native of Ireland, 
His wife was Mary Kelly, of Ireland. Mr. Robison came to America at 
the age of eighteen. He entered, from the Government, some five hundred 
acres in Mahoning township. 

John C. Cotton married Mary Davis on August 16,1855. Four children: 
W. D., Eddie S., Bessie, and H. A. Cotton. Eddie and Bessie are deceased, 

Austin D, Cotton married Alice M. Marshall on July 18,1859. Children: 
Charley E., Lily M., Vernon E., Gertrude E., Edwin A., and John C. Cotton. 
Lily is deceased. 


THE MARQUIS FAMILY. 


The ancestors of this family are of Scotch extraction. We begin. this 
sketch with 


SAMUEL MARQUIS, Sr., 


But when or where he was born, is not known by any of his descendants in 
Lawrence county. By his first wife, Rachel Touchton, whom he married 
November 4, 1784, he had three sons: 

RoBert, born September 5, 1787. 

ANDREW, born November 17, 1789; and 

SAMUEL, JR., born June 24, 1792. 

His first wife died August 11,1795. On January 16, 1798, he married, 
for a second wife, Sarah Little, by whom he had one son: 

JAmes, born January 9, 1802. He lived on the old homestead of his 
father. His wife was Mary Hezlep, daughter of Samuel Hezlep, of Law- 
rence county, whose father, James Hezlep, came from Ireland. 

In 1854, Mr. Marquis moved to Illinois, and, after passing some eleven 
years on a farm, in Kendall county, near Chicago, repaired to Aurora, where 
he died, in his sixty-seventh year, on February 3, 1869. For nearly forty. 


years he had witnessed a good profession, having been, for upwards of thirty 
years, an active, efficient Elder in the Presbyterian, Church, first in the Unity 
Church, Presbytery of Beaver, Pa., and subsequently in the church at Oswego, 


$A Sen sen fessor seen se 


Ill. Wise and judicious in counsel, possessed of a faith settled and strong, 
having a clear understanding of the great doctrines of grace, and being well 
versed in the polity of his church, and, above all, gifted in prayer, and dis- 
playing, in his whole life,a uniform and earnest piety, he was a worthy 
example to all who bear rule in the church of God. His was an intelligent 
faith. He loved the truth, and fed upon it. He lived in the enjoyment of 
a clear, calm and well grounded hope, and died in the peaceful assurance 
of a blessed acceptance and a glorious resurrection. We can say of him, 
“ He is not dead; he is only beginning to live.” 

Mrs. Marquis died in May, 1871, in her sixty-sixth year. She was a 
strong-minded, energetic woman, a model of perseverance, and an exemplary 
Christian. 

A daughter of these parents is now the excellent wife of Deacon Benton 
R. Wilson, of Lawrence eounty. (See Wilson family history.) 


ANDREW MARQUIS, Sr., 


Second son of Samuel Marquis, Sr., by his first marriage, came with his 
father’s family to Mercer county, about 1810. On November 9, 1813, he 
married Lydia Moorhead, of Westmoreland county, Pa., daughter of William 
Moorhead, and born April 28, 1792. The family record is: 

RacHEL, born August 2, 1814. 

Wit.1aM, born November 17, 1815. 

SAMvuEL F., born September 2, 1817; died, unmarried, January 25, 1843. 

JOHN, born May 2, 1819. 

ELizaBEtH, born December 27, 1822. 

Rosert, born October 7, 1825; died July 22, 1833. 

Sarau, born July 22, 1827; died June 23, 1848. 

James, born May 2, 1829; died December 22, 1836. 

ANDREW, JR., born December 22, 1831; married Sophronia Dickey, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1859; and died December 10, 1864, leaving three children. 

Davin C., born November 10, 1834; graduated at Jefferson College in 
1857, and from Chicago Theological Seminary in 1863. Married Anna M. 
Kennedy, October 8, 1863. Residence, Baltimore, Md. 

Rachel married B. T. Harris, of Trumbull county, O., July 13, 1835. 
Died in April, 1870. 

Elizabeth married David B. Moore, of Lawrence county, Pa., March 22, 
1842. Her family consisted of ten children, two deceased. Mr. Moore was 
born September 6, 1814. His father, William Moore, was a native of Lan- 
caster county, Pa., but passed most of his life in Huntingdon county, where 
he died, in 1821. For many years, Mr. and Mrs. David B. Moore have been 
connected with the Neshannock Presbyterian Church, in which he holds the 
office of Deacon. Mr. Moore’s family form a substantial part of the com- 
munity, and are favorably known for their hospitality and benevolence. 

Mr. Andrew Marquis, Sr., was a man of strict integrity, and of great 
energy and thoroughness. He possessed great physical strength, and weighed 
upwards of two hundred pounds. His clear judgment and generous sym- 
pathies gave him great influence. Quite late in life, he united with the 
Neshannock Presbyterian Church; though, for years previous to this, he 
maintained regular family devotion. He died January 9, 1866. He was a 
carpenter. 

Mrs. Marquis died June 1, 1872. She was firm, but kind in her family 
discipline, and full of energy and enterprise; a Presbyterian in sentiment, 
and a conscientious, Christian woman throughout her life. For many year 
previous to her decease, she was severely afflicted with asthma. 


WILLIAM MARQUIS, 


First son and second child of Andrew Marquis, Sr., was born in Mercer 
county, November 17, 1815. He has been twice married: First to Eleanor 
Neal, daughter of Robert Neal, on August 20, 1839. By this marriage he 
had one daughter : 

Marearet E., born July 7, 1840. 

Mrs. Marquis died January 23, 1858. She was a woman of deep-toned 
piety, and was highly esteemed by al] who knew her. 

Mr. Marquis married, for his second wife, Miss Lorena Cotton, daughter 
of Alexander Cotton, on December 14, 1858. Their children were: 

ANDREW, born November 238, 1859. 

ALEXANDER, born July 15, 1861. 

Davi, born June 6, 1864; died October 3, 1865. 

Wi.r1aM and SaMuEt (twins), born March 2, 1866; and 

Josran C., born August 16, 1870. 

Mr. Marquis has passed his life in the pursuit of agriculture. He possesses 
a clear head, an even judgment, and a very genial nature. Both he and his 
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accomplished wife are substantial citizens, and members of the Presbyterian 
Church of Pulaski. 

Mrs. Marquis is a granddaughter of William Cotton, Sr., elsewhere noticed 
in these sketches. Her ancestors were characterized by sterling worth, and 
their noble qualities are still perpetuated in the persons of their descendants. 


JOHN MARQUIS 


Was born on the old homestead, May 2, 1819. He has been three times 
married: First to Lucretia Tylee, daughter of Alfred Tylee, of Trumbull 
county, O.,on January 19, 1841. Miss Tylee was born May 22, 1822. The 
children by this marriage were: 

JAMEs C., born January 27, 1842; died November 14, 1845. 

SAMUEL, born October 21, 1844; died December 18, same year. 

JoHN C., born December 22, 1846; and 

James W., born July 15, 1850; died November 20, 1857. 

Mrs. Marquis died, of typhoid fever, April 27, 1855. 

The second Mrs. Marquis was Rebecca D. Wilson, married March 5, 1857. 
The children were: 

Frank C., born September 3, 1858; and 

ELizaBetH, born March 23, 1861; died August 6, 1863. 

Mrs. Marquis was born October 6, 1824, and was daughter of Andrew 
Wilson, of Lawrence county. She died January 6, 1864. 

For his third wife, Mr. Marquis married Maggie E. Gillam, of Mercer 
county, on March 7, 1865, by whom he had one son: 

Harry C., born November 29, 1867. 

Mrs. Marquis died May 26, 1872, aged about thirty-three. 

The companions of Mr. Marquis, who have thus been taken from him, 
were all excellent Christian women, and faithfully filled their responsible 
positions in the family circle, both as wife and mother. 

With the exception of about ten years spent in Ohio, Mr. Marquis has 
resided in Lawrence county, Pa. He is a man of retiring manners and 
deliberate judgment. He is connected with the Pulaski Presbyterian Church, 
and has filled the office of ruling elder; likewise that of choir leader. 


THE FALLS FAMILY. 


The pioneer member of this connection in Lawrence county, was one of 
the earliest settlers of New Castle, and the history of this family is insepar- 
ably blended with that of the development and growth of this thriving city, 

In the year 1804, Mr. Henry Falls came from Center county, Pa., to what 
is now New Castle, and settled on a spot on Highland avenue, which place 
is now owned and occupied by his grandson, Joseph C. Falls. It was then a 
wild, uncultivated farm. At that time, New Castle consisted of two log 
houses, one known as the “Stewart House,” located within a few feet of the 
late residence of his second son, Thomas Falls, (on the northeast corner of 
Mill and Falls streets,) and a small cabin which stood in a field about where 
now stand the machine shops of Quest, Shaw & Co. 


HENRY FALLS 


Was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, about the year 1760, and immigrated 
to this country in company with his brother Joseph, about the year 1779. 
His wife was Susan Kenedy, and his children were Joun, THomas, SARAH 
and RacHEL (twins), Henry and JosrpH C. Henry died when about 
nineteen years old. 

Mr. Falls was a genuine type of the sturdy pioneer, bold, decided and 
courageous. He possessed a vigorous constitution, was full of energy, and 
noted for his industry and perseverance. He died August 4, 1847, at the 
advanced age of eighty-seven. His wife survived him seven years, and died 
on the old homestead. 

JOHN FALLS, 

Oldest son of Henry Falls, was born in Center county, Pa., Dec. 15, 1790, 
and came with the family to New Castle in 1804. He served as a private 
in the war of 1812. On the 25th of May, 1815, he married Miss Margaret 
Dickson, daughter of William Dickson, of Franklin county, Pa. Mr. 
Dickinson was born in this county about the year 1739, and died on the 
farm on which he was born, November 11, 1812, at the age of seventy-three. 
It is quite a noticeable fact, that this farm has been held in the family for 
upwards of two hundred years. 

Miss Dickson was born on this farm December 25, 1790, and came to 
what is now Lawrence county, in 1814, This marriage was blessed with a 
family of eleven children : 


q ae 


Aw Unnamep child, born March 21, 1816; died in infancy. 

Henry, born March 14, 1817; died November 26, 1873. 

WitiraM D., born July 22, 1818; died November 29, 1844. 

Joun, JR., born February 19, 1820. 

Susannau, born September 29, 1821; died June 2, 1839. 

Davin D., born October 25, 1823. 

Samue D., born April 25, 1825. 

Nancy D., born April 25, 1827. 

JosePH J., born March 5, 1829. 

MarGaret R., born February 5, 1832; and 

James F., born August 30, 1834. 

Mr. John Falls, Sr., was a farmer by occupation, and led a retired life 
upon the soil. He was a hard working, industrious man, and highly respected 
for his many manly virtues. He was a whig in politics, and in religious 
views, a Presbyterian. He died July 18, 1837. His widow still survives 
him, at the advanced age of eighty-six. Her mother was Agnes Dunlap, 
and was married to Mr. Dickson, on August 1, 1767. 

Mrs. Falls is the only surviving member of her father’s family, and is, her- 
self, the mother of eleven children. She is in a most remarkable state of 
preservation for her many years. Her physical strength is much more than 
could reasonably be expected, her eyes beam and snap with something akin 
to the fire of youthful days, while her mental faculties retain much of their 
former vigor. Altogether, she is one of the smartest old ladies in Lawrence 
county. She has been, for nearly three-quarters of a century, connected with 
the First Presbyterian Church of New Castle. A long and laborious life has 
been spent in the service of her blessed Saviour; and, having been a faithful 
wife and an affectionate mother, now, in a green old age, she renews the sacred 
joys of her youth, and, in a most implicit and blessed trust, is patiently wait- 
ing the call of the Master to enter into “the rest that remaineth.” 


SAMUEL D. FALLS, 


Seventh child of John Falls, was born in New Castle, April 25, 1825. When 
a boy, he learned the carriage and wagon-makers’ trade, and followed the 
same in different sections of the country for some twenty-five years, about 
twelve of which were spent in Oneco, Stephenson county, III. 

On January 15, 1850, he married Miss Aun Elwood, of Oneco, whose 
father, John Elwood, was an early immigrant to New York from England. 
Two children were the fruits of this marriage: 

AN UNNAMED DAUGHTER, who died on the day of her birth; and 

Joun E., born July 17, 1853; died July 28, 1855. / 

Mrs. Falls was a lady of culture and refinement, and possessed an unusu- 
ally amiable disposition. She died January 15, 1855. 

The present Mrs. Falls was Miss Kate, daughter of Joseph Shumaker, of 
Oneco, IIl., but formerly of Mercer county, Pa., where Miss Shumaker was 
born, November 12, 1839. Her father married Mary Matthews, and had 
three sons and three daughters, all living, of whom Mrs. Falls is the second 
daughter and third child. 

After a residence of some years in Mercer county, Mr. Shumaker moved 
to Oneco, Ill., where he passed the rest of his life. 

Miss Shumaker’s marriage to Mr. Falls took place on April 30, 1856. 
The children were: 

Josery D., born February 22, 1857; died May 13, 1858. 

Frora, born June 23, 1859. 

Wut H., born November 1, 1861. 

MarGARET, born July 25, 1864. 

Mary, born September 10, 1867; died September 20, 1871; and 

Liuxiz, born March 18, 1872. 

Upon the day of his second marriage, Mr. Falls started from Oneco, III, 
to Kansas, taking with him a stock of goods, intending to engage in merchan- 
dise. But just at that time the troubles growing out of the slavery question 
culminated, putting a stop to all business, and producing a general chaos 
throughout the State, and in a few days after his arrival in Kansas, Mr. 
Falls shipped back his goods to Illinois, and as soon as practicable, returned 
with his wife, having run the gauntlet several times in getting out of the 
reach of the “ border ruffians.” 

While stopping at the Free State Hotel, in Kansas City, Mo., he partici- 
pated, with a number of other Free State men, in the defense and rescue of 
John Brown from being captured and hung by a band of these bushwhackers, 
and on his way East, he carried from Kansas City to St. Louis, the dis. 
patches announcing Quantrell’s bloody raid upon Lawrence, Kansas. 

Some two years later, Mr. Falls moved to Homestexd county, Minnesota, 
where he purchased a farm, and remained about ten years. 
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On February 13, 1864, he enlisted in Company C, 9th Minnesota Infantry, 
and was assigned a position in the commissary department, at St. Paul. 

Having been seriously injured while in the service of the government, Mr. 
Falls was discharged in the following May, and subsequently repaired to 
Washington, bearing with him the certificates of a board of ten surgeons, 
to the effect that his condition was most critical, and that, in their opinion, 
he could live but a very short time. In an interview with President Lin- 
coln—that prince of philanthropists, who never turned a deaf ear to the 
story of a wounded soldier—Mr. Falls received a letter to Secretary Stanton, 
recommending the calling of a board of surgeons to assess the damages in the 
case. This Mr. Stanton refused to do, and ordered Mr. Falls’ certificates and 
papers filed away in the office of the government, and it was with much dif- 
ficulty that Mr. Falls secured the surrender of the same, although they 
were essential to him in the establishing of his claims. This was accom- 
plished through the influence of General Halleck. 

Some years passed away, and in the meantime, by skillful medical atten- 
tion, Mr. Falls recovered from his injury to a considerable degree, though 
not wholly. He then applied for a pension, and after much delay and oppo- 
sition arising from “red tape” influence, it was finally secured for him by 
means of a special act of Congress. 

In the fall of 1871, Mr. Falls returned to New Castle (which he has since 
made his residence) for the purpose of claiming some fifty-three acres of 
land, now lying within the city limits, and belonging to the estate of his 
father, John Falls, deceased, said land being now held by Henry C. Falls, 
on the plea of limitation. 

Mr. Samuel D. Falls is a gentleman of generous impulses and open heart, 
possesses fine social qualities, and is a man of his word. 


THOMAS FALLS, 


Second son of Henry Falls, was born in Ligonier Valley, Centre county, Pa., 
October 29, 1793, and, at the age of about fourteen, was brought, with the 
family to what is now New Castle. He remained with his parents until 
after he became of age, and then went to Mercer and learned the tanning 
business with Mr. Jonathan Smith. After serving an apprenticeship of three 
years, he went to Pittsburgh and worked one summer at his trade. In the 
fall he returned to New Castle on foot, with seventy-six dollars in his pocket, 
the savings of his summer’s work. With this he founded the tannery now 
owned by his son, Wilson Falls—making the vats himself. He then went 
on horseback to Mercer, and bought a small quantity of leather, which he 
carried to Hillsville, and placed in a store (no such institution being then 
in New Castle) to be traded for hides. These he tanned, and thus started a 
business which prospered in his hands. All the leather produced was sold 
and traded out in his own shop. His lamp-black and oil were purchased 
in Pittsburgh, to which town he made frequent visits on foot. 

After carrying on business three years, part of that time keeping “bache- 
lor’s hall,” he married, December 25, 1818, Miss Sarah Wilson, daughter of 
Adam Wilson, one of the earliest settlers of New Wilmington township, 
Lawrence county, and commenced keeping house in the Stewart house, where 
most of his children were born. He continued to carry on the tanning busi- 
ness until 1841, when he resigned it to his oldest son, Wilson Falls. 

In 1831, he built the house in which he died, which was about the third 
brick house built in New Castle. He accumulated a considerable amount of 
real estate in the borough, and several farms near, all of which have 
increased in value in proportion to the growth of the county. 

About the year 1853, some twelve years previous to his decease, he retired 
from all active business, and lived a quiet, unostentatious life, giving just a 
prudent attention to his affairs, but not attempting to accumulate. His 
health was remarkably good till within three days of his death, and he 
retained perfect possession of his mental faculties till the last. 

When Mr. Falls came to this country, the nearest mill to New Castle was 
at Rochester, and salt and other articles were brought from the Ohio river 
on horseback, and in canoes. He lived to see a flourishing young city where 
he commenced in the woods ; to hear the snort of the iron-horse and the click 
of the telegraph where erst the war-whoop of the Indian and the hideous 
howl of wild beasts resounded. And he_performed his share to bring about 
the good result. He built twelve houses in New Castle, and always aided in 
the various public enterprises calculated to advance the town or county. 

The characteristics of Mr. Falls were such as constituted him in every re- 
spect a model man. He was held in high esteem both as a citizen and a 
Christian gentleman. 

Scrupulously honest in all his dealings, he was never exacting with others. 
Having known in early life, what it was to struggle against adverse circum- 
stances, his kindliest sympathies went out toward the struggling and honest 


poor. As a Christian, he evinced his love of God by obeying his precepts— 
particularly that golden rule, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

As a patriot, he aided in everything calculated to sustain the government 
and bring the late war to a speedy and successful termination. Possessing 
a large amount of real-estate, the various bounty taxes drew heavily from 
his purse; but he was never heard to complain. In this, as in everything 
else, he cheerfully bore his full share of the public burden, 

As his life had been pure, his death was tranquil. On Thursday, about 
noon, while attending to some business away from his house, he was so vio- 
lently attacked with heart disease as to need assistance to reach his home. 
Friday he was much worse, and perfectly conscious that his end was near, 
bade farewell to many friends who visited him. Death appeared to have no 
terrors for his spirit. His hold upon the world had long since been loosed, 
and he was prepared to answer immediately the call of his master. 

Says one ‘ho knew him for many years: “ We have witnessed many 
death-bed scenes, but never one which came so near our idea of what the 
Christian would desire.”’ 

His entire family of eight children, all married and having families of 
their own, were round his bed, and there lay the aged patriarch, full years, 
his work accomplished, and calmly awaiting the call to “go up higher.” 
He had been the leader of his tribe on earth, and now, having taught them 
how to live in this world, he was about to show them how a true Christian 
could leave it. In the quiet of a lovely Sabbath evening, October 8, 1865, 
calmly and trustingly, he fell asleep in Jesus. 

** Asleep in Jesus!—blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wakes to weep; 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes!” 

Mrs. Falls died June 26, 1870, aged seventy-six years and oneday. Her 
maiden name was Sarah Wilson, and she was the eldest daughter and third 
child of Adam Wilson, a pioneer of Lawrence county, and the progenitor 
of a large number of descendants, who are among the most substantial 
citizens of this county. 

She was born near Newville, Cumberland county, Pa., January 25, 1794, 
Soon after her marriage she settled in New Castle, residing in a house which 
stood on her husband’s farm within a few rods of the homestead in which 
she died, and was never afterwards twenty miles from her own door. 

She was a member in good standing in the Presbyterian church for more 
than half a century, and to the last gave evidence that the religion in which 
she had lived was sufficient to sustain and comfort her in the solemn hour of 
death. Mrs. Falls raised a family of eight children, all of whom survive 
her. Indeed death never entered her household until October, 1865, when 
He came to call from her side the companion who had for nearly fifty years 
fought the battles of life with and for her, and those they loved. Like him 
she was called away suddenly at the last. The day before her death was 
the seventy-sixth anniversary of her birth, and though she had been ailing 
for some time, she felt better on that day than she had done for weeks, and 
entertained her family with’a dinner in commemoration of the anniversary. 
About one o’clock in the night she became worse, and died about four o’clock 
the next afternoon. In her life she had struggled with the difficulties that 
beset the pioneers of this then western country, and overcome them all. Her 
faith was founded on the Rock of Ages, and her death was as calm as the 
sinking of an infant to a peaceful slumber in its mother’s arms. The esti- 
mation in which she was held by the community, who might be said to have 
grown up around her, was evidenced by the very large number that followed 
her mortal part to Greenwood cemetery. 

Mr. Thomas Falls had a family of four sons and four daughters, viz. : 
Wuson, Henry C., Racuet, Marra J., J. Smrra, Susan, SARAH and 
Tuomas H. 

Wilson Falls was born December 23, 1819, and married Elvira Impey, on 
March 2, 1852; has two children—a son and a daughter ; is a farmer by oc- 
cupation and a republican in politics. He and his wife are members of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of New Castle. 


HENRY C. FALLS 


Was born July 8, 1822. He was reared a farmer, and, with the exception 
of a brief period spent in the grocery business in Pittsburgh, has pursued 
agriculture as a vocation. On September 26, 1854, he was married to Miss 


Mary A., daughter of Davies Wallace, Esq., of Lancaster county, Pa. He 


has had two sons: i 
Wauwace H., born November 9, 1855; and 
Tuomas, born October 9, 1858. 


JOHN WALLACE. 


THOMAS MARTIN. Mrs. THOMAS MARTIN. JACOB VANGORDER. 
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The latter died March 21, 1868, in the tenth year of his age. He was an 
unusually lovely boy, and bore a long and distressing illness with remarkable 
patience. When informed that he must soon die, he received the intelligence 
with perfect composure, and awaited the event as calmly as he would fall to 
sleep in his mother’s arms. Of his own accord, and with remarkable de- 
liberation and calmness, he bequeathed his little effects to his friends, and 
his money to the cause of his Saviour; and bidding all an affectionate farewell, 
gently yielded up his spirit to its God. “He shall gather the lambs in His 
bosom, and carry them in His arms.” 


“ Alas! how changed that lovely flower, 
Which bloomed and cheered my heart; 
Fair, fleeting comfort of an hour, 
How soon we’re called to part! 


“But faith o’erleaps the bounds of time, 
Where, what we now deplore, 
Shall rise in full, immottal prime, 
And bloom to fade no more!” 

Mr. Falls owns a finely improved and elegant farm of one hundred and 
forty acres, lying within the city limits of New Castle. He is a gentleman 
of plain manners, sterling good sense, and of kind and generous impulses. 
Mrs. Falls is a lady of refinement and substantial worth. Both are members 
of the First Presbyterian Church of New Castle, in which communion Mr. 


Falls holds the office of deacon. 
THE WALLACE FAMILY, 


To which Mrs. Henry C. Falls belongs, were among the earliest pioneers to 
the Conestoga Valley, Lancaster county, Pa. About the middle of the 


eighteenth century, 
ROBERT WALLACE 


And his wife emigrated from Scotland, and settled in that part of this valley 
that lies in Lancaster county. He became one of the organization members 
of the Cedar Grove Presbyterian Church, of East Earle Township, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., as early, probably, as 1775, and his name appears on a 
subscription paper, dated March 1, 1790, in which article he agrees to con- 
tribute ten pounds a year for the support of the pastor, Rev. Dr. Robert 
Smith. It was on his property, in the vicinity of what was called Blue Ball, 
that Mr. Smith first preached the Gospel to this congregation, from a plat- 
form erected under the forest trees. 

Mr. Wallace had six sons and one daughter, viz.: Joun, Isaac, JAMEs, 
Tuomas, Wii1i1AM, Ropert, and EvizsBern. 


JOHN WALLACE, 


Oldest son of Robert Wallace, was born in Conestoga Valley, Lancaster 
county, Pa., June 23,1769. Here from his boyhood he was engaged in agri- 
cultural and mercantile employments. Among the earliest associations of 
his childhood, was the preaching of the Gospel by the Rev. Robert Smith, 
D. D., at the run beside his father’s house. This is the most distant period 
to which can be traced the history of the Cedar Grove Presbyterian Church, 
of East Earle township, Lancaster county, Pa.; and supposing that Mr. Wal- 
lace was at this time six years old, it would carry us back to the period of 
1775, or one year before the colonies declared themselves independent. 

When a youth of seventeen, in 1786, he assisted in hauling the stones 
for the erection of the first edifice for the Cedar Grove Church, 
Shortly afterwards, under the preaching of Dr. Smith, he embraced the 
Christian religion, and dedicated himself to the Lord by uniting with the 
church, in which he lived as a shining light for a period of nearly seventy 
years. His biography is, therefore, closely interwoven with every period of 
the early history of this branch of God’s people. In 1822, he was elected to 
the office of ruling elder, which position he filled with honor for thirty-two 
years, and during this entire period he regularly and acceptably served in 
this sacred office until the infirmities of age prevented him from attending 
the sanctuary. With slow and gradual steps he trod the pathway to the 
grave. As month after month marked the flight of time, the approach of 
the “king of terrors,” in the absence of any apparent disease, was noticed 
only by the sinking powers of nature. At length, on the ninth of December, 
1854, when his earthly existence had numbered eighty-five years, five months 
and sixteen days, “the last enemy” approached, laid his relentless hand 
upon his heart, and ‘‘ Zhe weary wheels of life stood still.” 

During his long connection with the church, as a member and as a ruling 
elder, his life was uniformly consistent with his profession. 

On the afternoon of the last Sabbath he spent on earth—he having been 
for some time unable to attend the sanctuary—the Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was, at his own request, administered to him in his own room. 
It was a solemn meeting. His children, and others present, all felt that it 


= 


was the last time that they would ever commune with him on earth. It was 
a bleak, winter’s day, and the raging of the wind, the driving of the snow, 
and the dreariness that reigned around them, seemed fitfully to harmonize 
with the destroying hand of time upon the decaying, sinking frame before 
them! Nor were their forebodings imaginary. The aged patriarch soon 
fell asleep. He passed away respected and beloved, and in the large con- 
course of those assembled to see his venerable form lowered into the grave, 
not one maintained towards him any other feelings than those of profound 
esteem and sincere affection. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, they 
rest from their Jabors, and their works follow them.” 

The wife of Mr. Wallace was Lydia Martha Smith, by whom he had six 
sons and three daughters: Davies, Harrier, Mary Ann, WILiram, 
Kopert, JoHn, GEorGE, Epwarp, and Lypra M. Of these only three 
now survive. 


DAVIES WALLACE, 


Eldest son of John Wallace, was born in Lancaster county, Pa., February 
24,1798. He married Miss Mary A. Henderson, daughter of Rev. Ebenezer 
Henderson and Agnes Noble, on September 5, 1824, and was blessed with a 
family of six children: 


Henverson A., born November 5, 1825. 

Joun S., born June 25, 1827. 

WiuraM J., born June 18, 1829. 

Mary A., born March 27, 1830. 

Davies, JR., born December 27, 1831; died in the following February; and 
Epwarp D., born June 25, 1833. 

Henderson married Lizzie Smoker, of Lancaster county. 

John married Maggie Kinzer, of the same county. 

William married Victoria Wilson, of the same county. 


Mr. Davies Wallace passed the greater part of his life in East Earle town- 
ship, in the county of his nativity, where, for upwards of fifty years, he was 
engaged in the mercantile trade. As a business man, he was a model of 
industry. Few men ever succeeded in obtaining that unbounded confidence 
which was reposed in him by his extensive circle of customers. Outside of 
the sphere of business, he was also widely known and highly esteemed. His 
hospitable home was the frequent resort cf his numerous friends, and many 
who survived him never forgot the pleasant hours they spent around his 
fireside. Nor will his kindness and benevolence towards the needy be soon 
forgotten. 

For five years previous to his decease, he was an officer in the Naval De- 
partment of the Custom House of the District of Philadelphia, where, in the 
faithful discharge of his duties, he contracted the disease which terminated 
his life. He died on Friday, July 13, 1866, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was a kind, obliging neighbor, a steadfast friend, and a sincere, 
humble and active Christian. For forty years, he was a prominent and influ- 
ential member of the Cedar Grove Presbyterian Church. Perhaps no trait 
in his character stood forth in more prominent relief, than his disposition to 
labor for harmony among his brethren. The reward of the “ Peace-makers” 
is now his portion, and the Saviour’s righteousness his mantle of glory. 


“ Hear what the voice from Heaven proclaims 
For ali the pious dead; 
Sweet is the savor of their names, 
And soft their sleeping bed. 


“They die in Jesus, and are blest; 
How calm their slumbers are! 
From suffering and from sin released, 
And freed from ey’ry snare, 


“Far from this world of toil and strife, 
They’re present with their Lord; 
The labors of their mortal life 
End in a large reward!” 


The father of Mrs. Mary A. Henderson Wallace was the 
REV. EBENEZER HENDERSON, 


Whose father, Rev. Matthew Henderson, was sent to this country by the 
Associate Synod of Edinburgh, Scotland, in company with Rev. John Mason ; 
they being, respectively, the fourth and fifth ministers of the Associate Pres- 
byterian Church, in order of time, who entered upon the work in America, 

Mr. Henderson’s wife was Agnes Noble, daughter of James Noble, an 
Elder of the Associate Church of Octorara. Her grandfather, William 
Noble, was one of the founders of this church, which, with the neighboring 
congregation of Oxford, formed the original seat of Associate Presbyterian- 
ism in America. 
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The marriage occurred September 5, 1823. Of this union, two children 
survive: JAMEs N. Henperson, of Baltimore county, Md., and Mrs. Mary 
A. (Davies) WALLACE, of Lancaster county, Pa. 


Mr. Ebenezer Hudson was first settled in Pittsburgh, and upon one of his 
trips over the Allegheny Mountains, Mrs. Henderson carried an infant son 
(who survives her) upon a pillow before her on the horse, and frequently 
spoke of sitting, in those early times, out in the open air, in the absence of a 
church building, in mid winter, the ground covered with snow, during a pro- 
tracted Sabbath service. A call having been given to Mr. Henderson as 
successor to Mr. Marshall, the first pastor of the First Associate (now First 
United Presbyterian) Church of Philadelphia, the Presbytery placed it in his 
hands, with the stipulation that, before entering on his pastoral work, he 
should visit the scattered flocks of their adherents in the South. This duty 
he fulfilled, and, on his return, was attacked by a violent fever, brought on 
by exposure, swimming rivers, ete., and died in Staunton, Va., in 1804. 


Intelligence did not then fly with the speed of lightning; and, while the 
church in Philadelphia eagerly awaited the arrival of their Pastor elect, they 
received the news of his death. 


Mrs. Henderson was afterwards married to Dr. Robert Agnew, a name 
also well known in the annals of American Presbyterianism—Rev. B. L. 
Agnew, Rey. John Holmes Agnew, Rev. John R. Agnew, Mr. Samuel Ag- 
new, of the re-united Presbyterian Church, being nephews or.near kinsmen 
of Dr. Agnew. He was a physician of large practice in Lancaster and 
Chester counties, and for many years an elder in the Octorara United Pres- 
byterian Church. Hisson, Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Pennsylvania, was the only child of this marriage. 


The last years of Mrs. Agnew were spent in the enjoyment of good health. 
To the last her powers were unimpaired. Her mind had lost none of its 
vigor—she was sti]l employed with her favorite books. These were the 
standard religious treatises of a former age, Boston’s Fourfold State, Owen 
on Forgiveness and on the Spirit, Edwards’ History of Redemption, Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest, and Henry’s Commentary. Of these and of the Bible she 
was never weary. Always serene, contented and cheerful, perfectly guile- 
jess and ingenuous in character, unusually clear and full in knowledge of 
divine truth, she daily walked with God, and ripened for glory. 


Reverence for divine things was a marked feature in her character, and 
she could never allow a quotation from the Scriptures, for any light or tri- 
fling purpose, to go unrebuked. 


She was most happily qualified for the positions she held,as the partner of 
a pastor and of a physician. Though she lived long, she did not outlive her 
usefulness, but lived the object of general regard, and died to the regret of 
all who knew her. 


She was a distinguished and excellent woman, a “mother in Israel”; a 
widow who was a “ widow indeed,” and who, like “Anna the prophetess— 
the daughter of Phanuel—lived to a great age,” and to the last moment of 
her long life faithfully “served God night and day.” 


She died of paralysis, February 25, 1871 in the ninety-first year of her 
age, having been born January 30, 1781—Lancaster county, Pa., being her 
place of nativity. 


To her son, Dr. Agnew, who was summoned to her bedside, she said, “I 
am glad to see you. You have come to see the broken frame of your old 
mother ; but in my feebleness I have still great cause for thankfulness. God 
has kept my mind untouched,” and, as if to assure him of the fact, com- 
menced repeating to him one of her favorite chapters, (John xiv.) ‘‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled,” &c. ; also the 71st and 91st Psalms. She constantly 
spoke of her decease with the utmost composure, and, as her end drew nigh, 
repeated the passage, ““O death! where is thy sting? O grave! where is 
thy victory ?” 


She wished her dust to repose beside that of her husband and ancestors in 
the old burying-ground of Fagg’s Manor—and there, on a lovely spring 
day, after appropriate services by her pastor, the Rev. Mr. Easton, at the 
house of her nephew, Rev. W. F. P. Noble, her remains were laid to rest 
near the place where she was born and twice married. 


Old friends gathered in to see her, and so gently had time dealt with her, 
so little was she changed—not a furrow on her face—that one and another 
said, “This is indeed my old friend; nothing is wanting but the d/oom upon 
the cheek.” Ah! ye aged ones! soon ye shall bloom together in immortal 
youth. And we, too, who are younger, it’ faithful unto death, shall soon be 
gathered about our venerated friend in heaven. 


THOMAS H. FALLS, 


Youngest son of Thomas Falls, was born February 18, 1839. He married — 
Miss Rebecca E. Sankey, daughter of Major Ezekiel Sankey, of New Castle, . 


on May 5, 1864, and has had two children: 

EseEn, born August 11, 1865; and 

SALuig, born May 24, 1867. 

Mr. Falls was reared on a farm, and has followed this business, in connec- 
tion with stock dealing. He resides on the ‘‘old homestead’’ of his father, 
on the northeast corner of Mill and Falls streets, New Castle. It is one of 
the most eligible and delightful locations in the city. The “Old Home- 
stead” (a view of which may be seen among the illustrations of the “ Law- 
rence county history”) stands a few feet east of the spot where stood the old 
“Stewart house,” in which the father, Thomas, began housekeeping. Just a 
few steps north of his residence an unfailing spring pours forth its limpid 
waters in copious quantities. This spring, as also the “Old Homestead,” 
was bequeathed to Mr. Falls by his father. 

Aside from its pleasant location, and the invaluable supply of water, 
this old spot is invested with the most sacred associations and precious 
memories. From the precincts of this sacred place, the remains of both 
futher and mother were borne to their last resting place. And by all that is 
holy and sacred in the human heart, the remembrance of their parents will 
never cease to be most tenderly cherished by their descendants. A father’s 
guidance, and a mother’s prayers! who can estimate their power as an 
educative power? Especially, who can fathom the depths of a mother’s love, 
or place too high an estimate upon the pious example and moulding influence 
of a noble, Christian woman! 


“Who taught my infant lips to pray,— 
Watched o’er my interests night and day,— 
And led to heaven the shining way? 

MY MOTHER!” 

Tue Faris Famity, together with their connections by marriage, com- 
prise one of the most respectable and substantial portions of the community 
of New Castle. At present writing, all the members of Thomas Falls’ 
family are still living, and have families of their own; and this history of 
their ancestry is compiled and preserved as a tribute of filial respect and 
affection on the part of their descendants. 


JOSEPH C. FALLS, Sr., 


Youngest son of Henry Falls, the old pioneer, was born in New Castle, 
August 6, 1810. He married Miss Hannah Drake, daughter of Abraham 
Drake, an early settler of Lawrence county, and had a family of four chil- 
dren: Henry F., SusAnnAH, ANDREW R., and JosEepH C., Jr. 

Mr. Falls followed the occupation of farming, with the kindred employ- 
ment of stock dealing. In politics he was a democrat, though his sons are 
republicans. He was a man of wonderful muscular strength, and weighed 
upwards of three hundred pounds. He died June 20, 1871, in his sixty-first 
year. His wife died in 1852. 

Mrs. Falls’ father, Abraham Drake, was a grandson of Jacob Drake, who 
was a descendant, in a direct line, from the renowned Sir Francis Drake, of 
England. 


CAPTAIN HENRY F. FALLS, 


Oldest son of Joseph C. Falls, just noticed, was born in New Castle, January 
6, 1832. The greater part of his life has been spent in the rolling mill 
business, upon which he entered at the age of sixteen. 

On January 26, 1854, he married Miss Lucetta Klingingsmith, a native 
of New Castle, and born March 15, 1840. The children by this marriage 
were: 

Hery Cray, born November 29, 1854. 

Katie and Ciara M. (twins), born August 22,1857; Katie died July 
23, 1862. 

Francis Drake, born November 23, 1860; died December 25, 1860. 

IsHMAEL W., born October 8, 1863. 

FREDERICK C., born July 1, 1867. 

Mixtprep A., born February 11, 1870; and 

Artuur H., born April 30, 1875. 

In 1856, he moved to Covington, Ky., which was his home for ten years. 
During the civil war, he took an active part in the service of his country, 
and was the first man to hoist the “stars and stripes” in Covington, in 1861, 
soon after the attack on Sumter. These colors had been presented to him 
by the Home Guard Committee, of Cincinnati. Having raised the Ameri- 
can flag, he fired thirty-four rounds from a twelve pounder, for the “ Union,” 
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under a threat of being shot by the rebels. These rounds were responded to 
by the “boys” on the Cincinnati shore. At the call for three months’ men, 
he went out as first sergeant of Company A, 41st Kentucky Mounted 
Infantry. This company participated in skirmishes with Kerby Smith, 
John Morgan, and others. 

In 1864, Mr. Falls re-enlisted as private in Company B, 538d Regiment of 
Kentucky Mounted Infantry ; was made captain of the company, and served 
as such with honor till the close of the war. Among the battles partici- 
pated in, were those of Marion Heights, Va., Cumberland Gap, Bean Sta- 
tion, Tenn., Withville, Bristol, Abington, and the Great Salt Works, Va., 
and King’s Ford, Tenn. He was in command of the forces at the surrender 
of Pete Evart, Colonel Giltner, Bazil Duke, and Or. Duke, noted guerrillas, 
with John Morgan, at Mount Sterling and Hazel Green, Ky., in 1864. He 
was brigaded with Burbrage, Stoneman, and Gilham, and was with Stone- 
man in his successful raid through Tennessee and Virginia. 

During his residence in Covington, while not in active military service, 
Captain Falls was most assiduous in his attentions to the sick soldiers in 
the hospital, and paid out large stims of money from his own pocket for their 
relief and comfort. The personal kindness and attention received from both 
Mr. and Mrs. Falls, is most gratefully mentioned by Thompson Burton, 
Esq., now local editor of the New Castle Guardian. 

Captain Falls is a gentleman of fine figure, commanding personal appear- 
ance, and of genuine military grit. In. politics he is a republican. 


JOSEPH ©. FALLS, Jr, 


Youngest son of Joseph C. Falls, Sr., was born in New Castle, July 29, 
1840. A large portion of his early manhood was passed as a workman in 
the rolling-mill branch of the iron business. Subsequent to this, he was 
engaged in the mining districts of Idaho, Nevada and California. 

Mr. Falls served seven months in the late civil war, and was a member of 
Company C, of General Freemont’s body guard, in Missouri. He participated 
in that daring and desperate charge of Major Zagonyi, who, with only a hun- 
dred and fifty men, charged on the rebel forces of ‘wo thousand two hundred 
men, at Springfield, Mo., and captured the place, losing only seventeen 
killed and thirty-five wounded, while the rebels lost one hundred and eighty- 
five killed and a large number wounded. All three sons of Mr. Joseph C. 
Falls, Sr., took part in this war, and they were the only ones of this name 
from Lawrence county who entered the army. Andrew R. Falls served as 
private in Company B, 53d Regiment, Mounted Infantry, of Kentucky, the 
same company of which his brother, Henry F., was captain. On November 
15, 1867, Mr. Joseph C. Falls, Jr., married Miss Laura Jane Kelty, daugh- 
ter of John Kelty, of New Castle. His family consists of four children: 
Mary B., George A., Charles A., and Benjamin F. 

For some time past, Mr. Falls has been quite extensively engaged in the 
dairy business. He resides on the “old homestead” of his grandfather, 
Henry Falls, and a few steps from the residence of the grandson is the spot 
where stood the cabin of this venerable pioneer—a spot to which there at- 
taches an interest historic and sacred, from the fact that it was the home of 
one of the first settlers of New Castle, and where was erected one of the first 
(probably the third) rude habitations of the pioneers. 


JOSEPH JUSTICE. 


The Justice family was originally from Germany, from which country 
John, the grandfather of Joseph Justice, came to America at some period 
prior to the American Revolution, and settled, probably, in Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania. 

JAcosB Justice was one of six brothers, sons of John Justice. He was 
born in Franklin county, in 1757. He lived in that county until 1797, when 
he removed west, with the intention of settling in what is now Lawrence 
county; but on account of Indian troubles he stopped in Washington county 
for about two years, and in 1799 carried out his original design, and settled 
in what is now North Beaver township, Lawrence county, where he resided 
until his death, in April, 1829, aged seventy-two years. He was a soldier of 
the Revolutionery army, and settled on land which he drew for his services. 

JosEPu Justice, son of Jacob, was born in Franklin county, near Ship- 
pensburg, December 20, 1794, and was one of seven children—six sons and 
one daughter. Mr. Justice lived with his father till his nineteenth year, when 
he came to New Castle in May, 1813, and was apprenticed to Isaac Jones, 
the first hatter who worked at the trade in the place. Mr. Jones had a little 
log shop on the northwest corner of North and Shenango streets, which were 


then prominent thoroughfares of the embryo town. He remained with Mr. 

Jones until he became of age, when he went to Beavertown, where he worked 

the following Winter as a journeyman for Messrs. Powers & McClain. In 

April, 1816, he left the western part of the state, and traveled towards the 

east ; working in various places at his trade, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hunt- 

ingdon, Columbia, etc. He also worked for a short time in Pittsburg. In 

1817 he commenced business for himself, in company with Gabriel McGreg- 
or, at Hookstown, in the southern part of Beaver county, and continued for 
about two years, when he sold out and came to New Castle in June, 1819, 
and opened a shop on Beaver street, adjoining his present residence. In Oc- 
tober, 1819, he was united in marriage with Miss Maria Reynolds, daughter 
of James Reynolds, one of the early settlers of New Castle. Mr. Justice 
carried on the hatting business in New Castle until April, 1834, when he 
rented his property, and removed to Centerville, Butler county, where he 
continued his business for about five years. During the last three years he 
held the office of justice of the peace. In 1839 he returned to New Castle, 
re-opened a shop, and carried on the business until 1851, when he gave up 
the manufacturing branch, but continued to deal in hats, caps and furs until 
about 1868, when he retired from active business pursuits. Mr. Justice was 
elected to the office of Burgess of the borough of New Castle, in the Spring 
of 1827, being the third after its organization. In 1849, upon the organiza- 
tion of Lawrence county, he was elected its first Treasurer. He was also 
elected Treasurer of the borough, and a member of the council at various 
periods, and has repeatedly been ‘solicited to accept offices of responsibility 
and honor by his fellow-citizens, which he has as often modestly but firmly 
declined. Hehas been married three times. His first wife died in January, 
1833. He married Mrs. Mary Fleming, a widow, in December, 1833. She 
died in May, 1835; and for his third wife he married Miss Harriet Barker, 
in November, 1836, who died in July, 1863, since which time he has re- 
mained single, his two daughters keeping house for him. By his first wife he 
had seven children, three of whom are still living. His second wife had no 
children. The third bore him three, all of whom are living. He united 
with the Methodist Episcopal church in 1839, and has continued a promi- 
nent member up to the present time, holding various positions in the church, 
among them that of steward, whose duties he thoroughly discharged for a 
period of sixteen years. 

Mr. Justice is now the oldest citizen of New Castle, and has long been 
known as a man of unsullied honor, a most valuable citizen, and consistent 
Christian gentleman. He has seen the home of his adoption grow up from 
an unimportant hamlet to a large and thriving city. His experience covers 
the lives of almost three generations, and his life has been emphatically 
sans puer et sans reproche. 


JOSEPH T. DU SHANE. 


The Du Shane family was originally from France. John Du Shane 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, settled in the State of Delaware, at 
or near Dover, sometime previous to the Revolution, and accumulated a 
handsome property. He died at Dover about 1776. Jesse Du Shane, his 
only son, father of Joseph T., was born a few weeks subsequent to his father’s 
death. He had two sisters. 

After the old gentleman’s death his widow married again, and the heirs 
never realized anything from the estate. Jesse Du Shane remained in Dela- 
ware until he attained his majority, in the meantime learning his trade 
(that of wagon, carriage and furniture maker). He married in Delaware 
Miss Lydia Zane Townsend, a daughter of Joseph Townsend, Sr., one of the 
earliest settlers in New Castle. The Townsends were originally from Eng- 
land, and belonged to the Quaker stock. 

Jesse Du Shane removed with his family to a location near Beavertown, 
in Beaver county, arriving there in December, 1802. Here he remained 
until February, 1803, when he removed to New Castle, where he lived until 
his death, January 25, 1866, at the great age of ninety-five years and one 
month. During his residence in New Castle he filled several offices of honor 
and trust in the service of his fellow-citizens. He was in early life a Pres- 
byterian, but in his later years united with the Methodists. 

Joseph T. Du Shane, his son, was one of a family of eight children—two 
sons and six daughters, and was born November 12th, 1798, at Wilmington, 
in Delaware, at the foot of “ Quaker Hill.” He came west with his father, 
and from the time he was twelve years of age “ earned his own livelihood.” 
At the age of nineteen he was apprenticed to John F. Townsend, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to learn the trade of a hatter. He remained with Mr. Townsend 
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until he was twenty-two years of age. At the age of twenty-three he was 
married to Miss Sarah Jane Smith, of Youngstown, April 5, 1821. He 
soon after returned to New Castle, and purchased the old homestead of his 
father, and remained for about two years working at his trade, when he went 
back to Youngstown and staid two years, at the expiration of which time he 
again returned to New Castle, where he opened a shop, and also “kept 
tavern” for about a year, but finding the two occupations unprofitable in 
connection with each other, he gave up the hotel business and opened a shop 
at the old homestead on the Pittsburgh road, and carried it on until 1832, 
when he gave up the business. 

In 1833 he and his father purchased the Miller farm, now owned by 
John F. Reynolds, consisting at that time of about one hundred and six 
acres, paying about twelve dollars an acre for it. About 1836 they sold the 
property for twenty-five dollars per acre to Stephen Phillips, of Phillips- 
burg, Beaver county. In 1837 he purchased the Mc Williams grist and saw- 
mills on Big run, and owned them for about three years. Joseph then pur- 
chased five acres from the Irish farm, and built a new house, in which he 
lived until 1852, when the dwelling and all its contents was destroyed by 
fire. 

About a year subsequently he sold the place, and purchased of his father, 
at three different times, about twelve acres of land lying on the southwest 
side of the Pittsburgh road, then in Shenango township. He soon after en- 
gaged in the manufacture of bricks, and erected the brick dwelling where he 
now resides, on Pittsburgh street. In 1833 he was appointed by the Governor 
a justice of the peace for Shenango township, which office he held until 1840. 
In the latter year he declined a nomination for the same office, which had 
become elective, but in 1845 the people compelled him to accept it, and he 
was re-elected in 1850, and held the position until 1855, when he declined 
further service. 

Mr. Du Shane has been twice married. His first wife died in March, 
1865. She was the mother of eight children, four of whom are now living. 
In December, 1865, he married Mrs. Sarah Tidball, widow of John C. Tidball, 
Esq. He see one child by this second wife, a fine little boy. 

Mr. Du Shane has been a member of the Christian or “ Disciples’” church 
since 1850, and has been honored with several offices in connection therewith. 
He has always been an active, energetic and industrious man, and, notwith- 
standing many drawbacks, has accumulated a handsome competency, which 
he is enjoying in his declining years. He is still quite vigorous, and has ap- 
parently lost none of the don hommie of earlier years. He never spoils a 
story for rclation’s sake, or “crooks the pliant hinges of the knee that thrift 
may follow fawning.” He is a veteran of the old regime. 


COLONEL EDWARD O’BRIEN. 


Nothing is more fitting than that those who have led in the service of 
their country, either in political or in military life, should be held in grate- 
ful remembrance by those who have been associated with them in such 
service or benefitted by their labors. Hence this tribute of regard to one of 
nature’s noblemen. 

Colonel Edward O’Brien was born in Pittsburgh, October 10, 1823. He is 
the eldest son of Thomas O’Brien, a native of Ireland, who came with his 
father’s family to America when quite young. He was a contractor for sev- 
eral years on some of the public works of Pennsylvania. His wife was 
Elizabeth Conway, a native of Delaware, by whom he had three children: 
Epwarp, Mary and Tnomas, the first two being twins. In 1822, Mr. 
Thomas O’Brien located in Pittsburgh, where he passed the remainder of 
his life, dying at the age of about thirty-five. About two years later his 
widow came with her family to New Castle, where she subsequently became 
the wife of Charles Kelly. 

At the age of fifteen, the subject of this sketch entered upon an apprentice- 
ship to the moulders’ trade with Bollman & Garrison, of Pittsburgh, and 
this has been his principal employment. 

In June, 1846, he enlisted in a Pittsburgh company called the “Irish 
Greens,” for the Mexican war, and was present at the siege of Vera Cruz, 
the battle of Cerro Gordo, the engagement at the Pass of La Hoya, the 
storming of Chapultepec, and the storming of Garita de Belen, in which last 
battle he was wounded in the left eye. At the close of the war, he was 
commissioned Second Lieutenant of his company by Governor William F. 
Johnston, 

On April 20, 1861, he married Miss Theresa B. O’Donnell, of New Castle, 
and on the following day went out as Captain of Co. F, 12th Pa. V.L, in 


the three months’ service, and was stationed near Baltimore, guarding the 
N.C. railroad. This regiment was mustered-out in the following August. 

In July, 1862, Captain O’Brien recruited Co. D, of the 134th Pa. V. I. 
for the nine months’ service. This regiment was raised in answer to a call 
from Governor Curtin, and Companies A, B, D and H were from Lawrence 
county ; C, F, G and K from Butler, and E and I from Beaver. They ren- 
dezyoused at Camp Curtin, near Harrisburg, where they were mustered-in, 
and armed and equipped for duty. Upon the advance of the rebels towards 
Washington in the second Bull Run campaign, this regiment, though not yet 
fully organized, was ordered to the Capital and sent to Arlington Heights, 
where its organization was completed, Captain O’Brien being chosen Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, his commission bearing date of August 20th, 1862. Matthew 
S. Quay, of Beaver county, was made Colonel. 

This regiment was here brigaded with the 91st, 126th, and 129th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiments, the brigade being commanded by General E. B. Tyler. The 
night after the battle of Antietam the attention of the enemy was attracted 
by a light in the tent of Colonel O’Brien, which he just struck for the pur- 
pose of reading a military order. They turned a gun upon the illumined 
tent and fired, the shell plowing up the ground within a few feet of the tent 
and covering it with dirt. The light was of course immediately extinguished. 
This proved to be-the last shot fired by the rebels at that place. It may be 
added that the Colonel’s wife was in the tent at the time. On the 22d of 
November the regiment went into camp near Fredericksburg. On the 8th of 
December Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien was promoted to Colonel, in place of 
Colonel Quay who had resigned on account of ill health. The battle of 
Fredericksburg opened on the 13th, and “in the last grand struggle of the 
day, the 134th had the post of honor in the brigade, the right of the first 
line.” Speaking of the conduct of Colonel O’Brien ou this occasion, General 
Humphreys, who commanded the division, said: “ Under my own eye he 
rode in front of his regiment, and literally led it in the last charge on the 
stone wall, at Fredericksburg, just before dark on December 13, * * * 
He is in every way reliable, a good soldier and gallant leader, always at- 
tentive to duty, careful and considerate of those under his command, prompt 
in execution.” 

In this same battle, Thomas O’Brien, a brother of Colonel O’Brien, was 
killed. He was connected with Co..D, 134th Regiment. 

Among other narrow escapes of the colonel in this engagement, may be 
mentioned the fact that while he was standing up in the stirrups, watching 
the action of the battle, a minnie ball passed between his legs, tearing away 
a portion of the saddle and cutting his pants. 

On May Ist, 1863, began the battle of Chancellorsville, whiee lasted three 
days. The last day witnessed the severest struggle. Says General Tyler, in 
his official report: “The 134th, Colonel O’Brien, was seeond in line, and 
no set of men could have behaved better. The officers, one and all, follow- 
ing the example of their colonel, who was constantly on the alert, were very 
active, and not a man shirked duty.” In this battle, Colonel O’Brien was 
very much exposed, his hat and clothes being riddled by bullets, and his 
horse shot under him. He was mustered out of service with his segiment 
at Harrisburg, May 26, 1863. 

Soon after this, Colonel O’Brien caused a descriptive list of his regiment 
to be made out and sent to the War Department, this being the only report 
of the kind ever made up to that time by a volunteer colonel, although such 
a report was required from colonels in the regular army. For this volunteer 
contribution, Colonel O’Brien was highly complimented by General Town- 
send, Assistant Secretary of War. 

Upon the arrival of the regiment in Pittsburgh, it was honored with a 
most cordial and fitting reception by the citizens, Judge Shannon delivering 
the address of welcome, of which the following are extracts : 

““ Colonel O’ Brien, Officers, and men of the Gallant Regiment before me: 
On behalf of the constituted authorities of the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, in behalf, sir, of the loyal people of Allegheny county, we meet 
you here to-day and bid you a hearty welcome on your return to your 
homes in the counties of Lawrence, Beaver and Butler. One of the most 
exultant occasions of my life is to be constituted the humble organ to bid you, 
sir, and your gallant and chivalrous men, in behalf of the emblems that float 
over us, a hearty greeting to this city. I know, soldiers, that you are worn 
out; that you are tired; that you desire to return to the bosom of your 
families and your homes. I know of all the gallant deeds which you have per- 
formed under the flag of the nation. I know how well that at Fredericks- 
burg the first, and at Fredericksburg the second time, how gallantly you bore 
the flag of the nation in the face of an arrogant foe. 

“ Soldiers, your colonel, a Pittsburgher By birth—your gallant and. noble 
colonel, stands here to-day, on the portico of the Monongahela a ci 
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representative. He, gentlemen, in whom you have confided, who has done 
deeds of daring, will have them recorded on a bright page of the history of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Sir, a Pittsburgher by birth, yet you are the son of an Irishman. I say, 
sir, there are feelings most glorious in your humble history and your noble 
career. There are three things which will make the heart thrill and its 
pulsation quicken through the veins of the men of this old commonwealth. 
In 1846, sir, when our flag was assaulted by a foreign government—when a 
foreign foe outraged this flag—you, then a young Pittsburgh boy, volun- 
teered into the ranks, put a musket on your shoulder, and never ceased 
under this flag until you found the capital of Mexico was ours. 

“ There are things, soldiers, which make men great, irrespective of birth. 
There are things like honor—like an unswerving fealty to the government 
of our fathers. So, when the second time a worse power—a people whom 
we had in the past called brethren—a people whom he had supported and 
sustained, trampled on the rights and principles left to us by our fathers, 
and dared at Sumter to fire on the flag of the country, the colonel of this 
regiment from the gallant county of Lawrence, was one of the foremost to 
raise a company under the call for 75,000 men, and march to the defence of 
the capital of the nation. [Applause. ] 

“Sir, to you and your gallant soldiers, but to you especially, as a Pitts- 
burgher, I will say, you come back here to-day with a triple chaplet upon 
your brow. Now, after having performed courageous deeds, you come back, 
enjoying the confidence of your men. For this, the people of Allegheny 
county welcome you back to your native home.” 

Upon this occasion, Colonel O’Brien was presented by Judge Shannon | 
on behalf of his regiment, with a fine horse, saddle and bridle. The colonel 
returned thanks for the present, and after dinner was over spoke as follows : 


SPEECH OF COLONEL O’BRIEN, 


“ Comrades of the 134th :—For the last nine months we have been drawn 
together by more than ordinary ties; by our regimental organization; by 
our sharing alike the long and weary march, the rough bivouac, and the 
midnight camp-fire. [Applause.] You have all nobly done your duty ; 
you have stood by your country’s flag alike in our bright, sunny hours of 
vjctory, and in our dark, wintry hours of defeat, without a murmur, 

* * * * * * * 


“When you reach home, do not disband; [great applause] ; draw together 
the fragments ; RALLY ON THE CENTRE, and forma grand reserve, I may 
say ; and, EVEN AT HOME, SEE THAT THE POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT Is 
ASSERTED, and it will teach trattors hereafter to think long before they act; 
for the true soldier hates more the white-livered wretch of the North, who, 
by his serpent speech would aid rebellion, than he does the brave enemy 
who meets him openly on the battle-field. [Tremendous applause, renewed 
again and again, during which the gallant colonel was obliged to stop for 
several minutes, the ladies in the galleries joining in the demonstration, and 
waving their handkerchielis. | 

“My boys, you have all learned ere this that military law is severe; but 
I can safely say that no regiment returns to our own loved Pennsylvania 
with a fairer record than your own for good order and obedience to the laws, 
strict though they be. And now, on your parting, if 1 may haye been too severe 
with any of you, I know the brave are always tender-hearted, and I know I 
need have no hesitation in asking you to be generous and forgive, for I can 
assure you I often assumed a severity though I felt it not. And now, wish- 
ing every man in your honored ranks a hearty welcome from the loved ones 
at home, I will bid you all a kind good-bye.” 

In New Castle, also, the colonel and what was left of the four Lawrence 
county companies, received a most cordial greeting—Judge McGuffin deliy- 
ering the address of welcome. Colonel O’Brien was loudly called for, and re- 
sponded as follows: 


SPEECH OF COLONEL O’BRIEN. 


“ Fellow-Citizens : Around me you see what I have left of those whose 
iron frames have stood the waste of long marches, of disease and blood. 
Yes, here they are once more at home, among their friends and relatives, 
who, ten months ago, sent them forth with ‘God speed!’ to brave the many 
perils of a soldier’s life. You no doubt look in vain along our ranks for 
many whom you know started out with us in that dark hour of our country’s 
peril. They answer not to roll-call now, but their comrades here too well 
remember the stalwart, generous men that fell bleeding by their sides ; men 
that had borne hardships, braved dangers ; offering up everything they loved 
tosave their country. They fell battling for a holy cause, but they have not 
died in vain, for we will yet succeed. Months before this war broke out I 
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told men now within hearing of my voice, that this would be a terrible war, 
for 1 well knew the spirits of the men we would meet on the battle-fields: 
for, years ago, when but a boy—ere the down had darkened on my lip—I 
had stood in the same ranks with them amid the roar of hostile cannon, un- 
der the hurning skies of Mexico. I had seen them fight, and I well knew 
when they drew the sword they would use it to the bitter end; but of that 
ultimate end I have never had a doubt—the rebellion will be put down. 
True, large armies may yet be needed, and bloody battles fought; but for 
every patriot we have lost, their dooms will be the more sure, and the more 
terrible. 

“ As their leader, it would ill become me to boast of my men; their record 
as a regiment is a part of the nation’s history, and it will suffice to say to 
you that at the close of’ one of the bloodiest battles of the war, they were 
complimented for their bravery on the very battle-field, within half-musket 
shot of the enemy’s lines, by one of the bravest officers in the army—one 
who had seen and led brave men before—I mean General Tyler; and Gen- 
eral Hooker, aye! the ‘fighting Joe Hooker,’ said they made the most splen- 
did charges he had ever seen. They are now here. As their colonel, I never 
had, and, as citizens of Lawrence county, you never will have cause to blush 
at the past campaign of the 134th Regiment. 

And now, my brave boys, I have a few words to you ere parting: for it 
has come to that at last. We will separate to our homes to-day, not likely 
to all ever meet again. Our conncction for the past ten months-has been a 
close one: so close, fellow citizens, that from the day I left New Castle, some 
ten months ago, to the present time, I have never slept one singlenight three 
hundred yards from my regiment. We have been together through sunshine 
and through storm, in sickness and in health, on the plague-stricken fields 
of Antietam, where sickness swallowed whom the sword had spared; we 
were together at the close of that bloody day on the heights of Fredericks- 
burg, where we kept our picket on the outer verge of the field on which 
you fought so well. Oh, who among you will ever forget that dreadful night, 
that cold, chilly night where we lay with the cold wintry winds howling over 
us; where we could scarce tell the living from the dead, not knowing what 
the morning would bring forth? On plain and height and wilderness, (you, 
boys, will understand me), we have stood side by side ; but we must part— 
and I will not detain you now, for I see many anxious to meet sons and broth- 
ers, of whom they may well be proud. [ will only ask one favor: in think- 
ing over the past, you must recollect only the bright side ; and in thinking 
of your colonel, you must forget the short, harsh word of command, and 
only remember his virtues, if he had any. And now, feeling conscious my- 
self that to the best of my ability I have tried, at least, to do my whole duty 
to my country and the brave men entrusted to my care, I will, for the pres- 
ent, bid you all a kind farewell.” 

On February 2d, 1866, Colonel O’Brien had the misfortune to lose his 
left eye by an explosion in the foundry of R. W. Cunningham. 

The young wife of Col. O’Brien, a delicate but heroic woman, went out 
with the regiment, and remained with her husband during the entire term 
of service, except a short and compulsory absence at the time of a battle— 
enduring the hardships and privations of camp with a heroism truly surprising. 


Nore.—This biography, as also the portrait of Col. O’Brien, finds a place in the Law- 
rence County History, as a “tribute of regard” to him from his friends, many of whom 


were his “boys” in the service. 


COL. R. B. McCOMB. 


R. B. McComb was born in Mercer county, Pa. At the age of seventeen 
he went to learn a trade with S. W. Mitchell, a cabinet-maker in New Castle. 
He continued with Mitchell little more than a year (till 1839), when he left, 
and in the Fall of 1839, went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he bound himself 
as an apprentice to learn the trade he had commenced with Mitchell. 

He continued to work in Cincinnati until the Winter of 1842-43, when he 
returned to New Cagtle and rented from John Wilson, Sr., the old log-house 
on the northwest corner of “the Diamond.” In 1844 he commenced building 
the house recently occupied by D. Winternitz, on Washington street, and in 
that building he followed his trade until 1851, when he began the study of 
law with D. B. Kurtz, Esq., During the time he was studying law, he did 
the inside work of the offices at the court-house, making the tables, desks 
and shelving. In March, 1853, he was admitted to practice in the several 
courts of Lawrence county. | 

During the same year he was elected to the lower branch of the Legisla- 
ture. His term in the Legislature commenced with the session of 1854. 
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From the first he took an active part in the business of the House, and soon 
distinguished himself as an earnest advocate for the sale of the public works, 
and adoption of the Maine liquor law. During this session the difficulties 
at Erie, known as the Erie Railroad War, commenced, and Mr. McComb 
took ground at once against Erie, and in favor of an unbroken railroad line 
through the State, which position he adhered to until the whole system of a 
break of gauge was destroyed. 

In 1855 he was re-elected to the Legislature, and at the organization of 
the House was made chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. The 
session of 1855 was unusually exciting. The Whigs and “Know-Nothings” 
had succeeded in electing Governor Pollock, and had a majority in both 
branches of the Legislature. The Maine liquor law, the Erie Railroad diffi- 
culties, the sale of the public works, and the election of a United States 
Senator were the leading questions. Mr. McComb having been elected as a 
Whig, refused to support Simon Cameron, who, up to that Winter, had been 
a Democrat, and only came into the party through the “ Know-Nothing” 
organization and influence. In the caucus to nominate a candidate for Sen- 
ator, however, Cameron took the lead, when Mr. McComb and twenty- 
eight others withdrew and published a protest drawn up by Mr. McComb, 
which caused the defeat of Cameron. 

His position as chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means caused 
him to examine into the revenue system of the State, and the inequality of 
our mode of taxation. He then first conceived the idea of abolishing the 
tax upon real-estate for State purposes, and proposed to make up the defi- 
ciency in the revenue by a tax upon gross receipts, reasoning that real-estate 
had to bear the burthen of local taxation, which was enough upon that kind 
of property. The tax on real-estate was ultimately abolished. During this 
session he wrote the Sunday liquor law. 

He was again elected to the Legislature of 1856. At the beginning of 
the session he received the unanimous vote of his party for Speaker. The 
Democrats having a majority, he was not successful. This session ended the 
Erie troubles by restoring to the Erie and Northeast Railroad Company its 
road upon the condition that it would contribute towards the building of 
the Erie and Pittsburg Railroad four hundred thousand dollars. The 
struggle upon this measure was said to be the severest parliamentary con- 
test seen in the ITouse since the “ buckshot war.” 

After his term of service in the Legislature expired, Mr. McComb was 
employed by the county to contest the right of enforcing the payment of the 
bonds which had been issued to the Northwestern Railroad Company. A 
number of suits had been commenced involving the liability of the county, 
in all of which he appeared and defended the county. It was many years 
before these cases were disposed of. 

In 1862 Mr. McComb was appointed by Governor Curtin on a commis- 
sion to review the revenue laws of the State. He drew up the report sub- 
mitted to the Legislature the Winter following. This report contained the 
first provision to tax the gross receipts of railroad companies, and led to the 
abolition of the three-mill tax on real-estate. During the year 1862 he 
served as colonel of the 14th Regiment of Pennsylvania volunteer militia. 
In 1863 he was at the head of the 55th Regiment of Pennsylvania volun- 
teer militia. 

He began his political career as an enthusiastic supporter of Henry Clay, 
and continued a Whig as long as that party had an existence. Since then 
he has been a Republican, and after the war took decided ground against 
the contraction of the currency, and the substitution of the national bank 
issues in place of the United States greenback currency. He holds that 
our prosperity depends upon protection of American industry, and a purely 
national currency adequate to the productive power of the people. 


COLONEL JACKSON. 


Osear L. Jackson was born in what is now Lawrence county, Pa., Septem- 
ber 2, 1840. His ancestors were Scotch-Irish, and very early settlers in the 
State. 

His great-grandfather, Samuel Jackson, settled in 1797 on a farm a short 
distance south of the city of New Castle, which has ever since remained in 
the possession of the family—his father, §. 8. Jackson, now owning and oc- 
cupying it. He is a brother of Dr. D. P. Jackson, of New Castle, and Hon. 
Kk. W. Jackson, of Mercer. They have an unmarried sister, Mary, the 
youngest of the fumily. His great-grandmother Jackson’s maiden name was 
Janet Stewart. She was a sister of John Carlyle Stewart, who laid out the 
town of New Castle, and built the old forge on the Neshannock where the 
first bar-iron was made in this part of the State. 


Janet Stewart was a daughter of: Major John Stewart, who settled near 
Philadelphia at an early day, and served in the American army during the 
Revolutionary war. 

His grandfather, James Jackson, was a soldier in the American army in 
the war of 1812. 

His mother’s maiden name was Nancy Mitchell, a native of Indiana 
county, and a descendant of a Scotch-Irish emigrant who settled on the banks 
of the Susquehanna river, her father having been born there. 

Col. Jackson was teaching school at- Logan, Ohio, the Winter before the 
late war, and at the breaking out of the war in 1861 he recruited a company 
in that vicinity, and entered the Union army as captain in the 63d Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and served continuously to the close of the war—a 
term of four years—from August 1861 to July 1865. 

His first active service was in Missouri, under Gen. Pope, including the 
actions at New Madrid and the operations that resulted in the capture of 
Island No. 10. 

Afterwards his regiment joined Halleck’s army at Pittsburgh Landing, 
and took part in all the operations of the siege of Corinth, being a part of 
the troops engaged in the action at Farmington, and the assault on the 28th 
of May, 1862. 

Was in Gen. Grant’s movements in September, which resulted in the 
battle of Iuka Springs, Miss., his regiment being in Stanley’s division, which 
had the principal part of the fighting to do in that engagement. In the battle 
at Corinth, Miss., October 3, and 4, 1862, his regiment, under Gen. Rosen- 
crans’ command, gained very distinguished credit, and is prominently men- 
tioned in Greeley’s history. 

On the second day of this battle he was very seriously injured by a gun- 
shot wound in the right cheek. In the official report he is named as being 
severely, and, it is feared, mortally wounded, and his conduct is meritoriously 
mentioned for having held the company, which he then commanded, in good 
order until two-thirds of his men were either killed or wounded, he being 
among the very last of his regiment to be disabled. 


After recovering from his wound he rejoined his regiment, and in 1863 
was with the division which escorted Straight’s cavalry through the enemy’s 
lines when starting on his famous raid, and afterwards engaged the enemy 
sufficiently to draw attention from the movement. 


He subsequently took part in the various operations in the Summer of 
1863, of Gen. Dodge’s command in Northern Alabama and Mississippi, and 
along the Mississippi river from Memphis to Vicksburg, during the siege of 
the latter city. His regiment during this time belonged to the sixteenth army 
corps, and had a full share in all the movements of that corps. 


After the fall of Vicksburg he was with that part of the army which 
marched with Gen. Sherman overland from the Mississippi river east to the 
relief of Chattanooga and Knoxville, his division being detached and sent 
to the right to secure the railroad at Elk river. 


In the campaign of 1864, from Chattanooga to Atlanta, his regiment was 
in the seventeenth army corps, army of the Tennessee, under command of 
Gen. McPherson. He was constantly with his regiment, and engaged in the 
battles of Snake Creek Gap, Resacca, Dallas, Kennesaw Mountain, siege of 
Altoona, and the many smaller engagements connected with this campaign. 
He was with that part of the army which made the movement in rear of 
Altoona, fought the battle at Jonesboro, drove the enemy off the Macon 
railroad, and thus secured the fall of Altoona. This campaign from Mission 
Ridge to Altoona was an almost continuous battle. After crossing the Chat- 
tahoochee river his regiment for nine consecutive days had men killed and 
wounded by the enemy’s musketry. After the fall of Altoona, when the 
enemy under Gen. Hood moyed in rear of the Union army, he took part in 
the operations to drive him off the railroad, and was at that time in com- 
mand of his regiment, as he had been on frequent occasions before. 


Was with Sherman on the march to the sea at the capture of Savannah, 
and on the campaign through the Carolinas. Commanded his regiment in 
the operations preceding and at the surrender of Johnston’s army, and at 
the grand review at Washington, and then conducted it to Louisville, Ky., 
where it remained until ordered mustered-out in July, 1865, by reason of 
the close of the war—a regiment which, by four years’ active service in the 
field, had made a most magnificent record. 

Col. Jackson had been, during the war, successively promoted to be major 
and lieutenant-colonel of his regiment. The colonel of the regiment haying 
lost a leg in the battle of 22d July, 1864, before Atlanta, had never been 
able to rejoin it, leaving Col. Jackson for a long time previous to the muster- 
out of the regiment its permanent commander in fact, although no vacancy 
in the colonelcy to which he could be commissioned. rm 
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He was, however, on recommendation of his brigade, division and corps- 
commanders, commissioned by the president, Colonel of United States Volun- 
teers, by brevet, “for gallant and meritorious services.” 

After the close of the war he returned to New Castle and resumed the 
study of law in the office of S.W. Dana, Esq., having been a student before 
the war in the office of Hon. J. P. Blair, now president judge of the Indiana 
district. He was admitted to practice in 1866, and opened an office in New 
Castle. In 1868 he was elected district attorney and served the term of 
three years. He has never been a candidate for any other office, and has 
confined himself closely and studiously to the practice of his profession. In 
1876 he was appointed by the governor of Pennsylvania a member of a 
commission of lawyers, authorized by the Legislature, for the purpose of 
revising the laws for the government of the different cities of the Common- 
wealth, and is at present engaged in that responsible duty. 


DR. J. H. M. PEEBLES. 


Dr. J. H. M. Peebles was born in Shippensburg, Cumberland valley, 
in the year 1825, of Scotch-Irish parentage. His grandfather, Colonel 
Robert Peebles, served during the Revolutionary war. Being on the staff of 
Washington he was, during the whole of the struggle, in close companionship 
with the Father of his Country. For his services, Congress voted him some 
eight or ten “donation tracts” in Western Pennsylvania, one of which, in 
Mercer county, remains still in the family. He was buried with military 
honors in 1815, in the old burying-ground at Middle Springs, near Shippens- 
burg. The doctor was early left an orphan; his mother, a sister of the late 
Dr. Francis Herron, D.D., of Pittsburgh, died there when he was about 
four years of age. His father died the year following while on a visit to 
the West. 

The doctor was then committed to the care of his aunt—Mrs. Arabella 
Wilson, of Shippensburg, in whose family he lived until his fifteenth year, 
when he was placed in an academy at Sewickley, on the Ohio, some twelve 
miles below Pittsburgh. Remaining there under the tuition of Messrs. 
Nevin & Champe, some three years, he entered Jefferson College, Cannons- 
burgh, which conferred on him the degree of A. M. in 1849, in connection 
with the late John McGuffin, Esq., of this place. 

After leaving college in 1844, he commenced the study of medicine with 
Dr. McDowell of Pittsburgh, but finding the country town more congenial 
than the city he removed to his early home—Shippensburg—where he con- 
tinued his studies under Alexander Stewart, a physician of well-known 
ability in Middle Pennsylvania. 

The doctor matriculated at the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
from which he graduated in 1850, in the Spring of which year he located in 
New Castle, and began his career as a practitioner of medicine, and where 
he continued to reside until 1860, when he left for a more extensive field of 
practice in Cleveland, Ohio. But the late war breaking out, and some of 
his former brother practitioners joining the army, he was petitioned by many 
of his old friends to return, which he did, after an absence of some nine 
months, and has continued in very active practice until within the last few 
years, when excessive labor has undermined his constitution and necessitated 
his absence during the Summer months from active practice. To his son, 
Dr. H. P. Peebles, he has given much of his laborious practice, and is now 
trying to adopt the advice he has often given his patients ‘‘ Pesta Lenta.”’ 


JUDGE L. L. McGUFFIN. 


The gentleman whose name we have placed at the head of this biographical 
sketch was born in Wilmington, Del., on the 28th of July, 1815. His 
education was principally obtained at the academy in Carlisle, Pa. About 
the year 1831 he came to what is now Lawrence county. He studied law 
under the instruction of Messrs. Pearson and Stewart of Mercer, in which 
place he was also admitted to the bar. He soon afterwards began practice 
in New Castle, where, for more than a quarter of a century, he has occupied 
a front rank in his profession. 

For a period of eleven years he served the citizens of Lawrence county as 
President Judge; the first year under the appointment of Governor Curtin, 
and the remaining ten through the election by the people. His ministrations 
in this office were marked with great deliberation, and his decisions were 
rendered with a degree of care, caution and impartiality that won for him 
the greatest confidence and respect. 


or ~~ foe” 


The Judge has always been quite an active politician, formerly an old- 
time Whig and subsequently a Republican. He represented Lawrence 
county in the Philadelphia convention that nominated Colonel Fremont for 
the Presidency, and was subsequently a delegate to the Chicago convention, 
for the nomination of Abraham Lincoln for his first term as President. 

In connection with Major E. Sankey, Judge McGuffin was largely in- 
strumental in the erection of Lawrence county from the counties of Mercer 
and Beaver. This was a measure of very great value to the people of New 
Castle and vicinity. 

Mr. McGuffin married Miss Lizzie L. Woodward, of Taunton, Mass. His 
family consists of six children. 

The Judge is one of New Castle’s oldest, most substantial and highly- 
respected citizens. With fine natural abilities, he combines great caution, 
energy, sterling integrity and a most genial, social nature. 


REV. M. H. CALKINS. 


This gentleman is the present pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of New Castle. He was born in Saratoga county, New York, March 15, 
1842. He is the second child in a family of six sons, four of whom survive. 
His father, Calvin P. Calkins, is a very extensively known fruit-grower of 
Saratoga county, whose choice fruits have taken the premium in the county 
and State fairs, wherever exhibited. 

The boyhood of the subject of this sketch was passed chiefly in the apple 
and pear orchard of his father’s fruit farm, this employment, like that of the 
flora-culture, being admirably condusive to a development of the higher 
and ssthetic elements in human nature. He prepared for college at Charl- 
ton Academy, in his native county, under the tuition of the Rev. James 
N. Crocker, and graduated with honor in a class of sixty-eight, from Prince- 
ton College, N. J., in June, 1865. This was followed by a theological course 
under that eminent divine, Dr. Charles Hodge, in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, at which Mr. Calkins graduated in April, 1868. 

On the 9th of June following, he was united in marrige to Miss Anna M., 
daughter of John M. Cavert, of Charlton, N. Y. 

On August 20 of the same year, Mr. Calkins was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Salsbury Presbyterian Church, of Bucks county, Pa., and 
served as such nearly five years. In July, 1873, he became pastor of his 
present charge in New Castle. 

Mr. Calkins is a polished scholar, a pleasing speaker, and an earnest and 
efficient pastor. 


REV. WILLIAM F. HAYES. 


This gentleman is the present pastor of St. Mary’s Church, New Castle. 
He is a son of Colonel John B. Hayes, a leading contractor of Pittsburgh, 
and was born in that city August 19, 1842. He began his education with 
the profession of medicine in view, but this proving uncongenial to his taste, 
he turned his attention to theology. He spent some fourteen years in St. 
Michael’s Seminary at Greenwood, near his native city, and on December 
22, 1867, was ordained priest in St. Vincent’s Abbey, Westmoreland county, 
Pa., by the Right Rev. M. Domenec, then Bishop of Pittsburgh. He was 
immediately stationed for a short period at St. Paul’s Cathedral in the last 
named city, and subsequently was appointed pastor of St. Michael’s Church, 
Elizabeth, Allegheny county, where he remained some four years. 

In March, 1871, he was transferred to his present parish in New Castle. 
At this time the fine edifice of St. Mary’s Church was in an unfinished con- 
dition, the congregation few in number, and quite indifferent to the interests 
cf the denomination. Through the earnest efforts of Father Hayes, the 
building was completed, and dedicated on the 25d of the following Sep- 
tember. 

On April 1, 1871, Father Hayes opened a school with only forty pupils, 
Jefferson Hall being rented for that purpose. In May also of the same 
year, the present pastoral residence was purchased. 

In 1871, likewise under his supervision, the St. Mary’s Silver Cornet Band 
was organized, with a membership of forty-three, and was at that time the 
largest band in the State, and is now acknowledged to be the finest band in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

“Sodalities” of young ladies were also organized for the purpose of more 
effectively uniting the members of the congregation in the work. These 
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“ Sodalities” have a fine library, and also a reading-room, which is supplied 
with standard periodicals. 

In 1875 a fine school-edifice was erected, and instruction was begun in 
January, 1876, and the average attendance has since been about three hun- 
dred pupils. 

To the earnest efforts, energy and perserence of their pastor, the society 
is indebted for its present degree of prosperity. Father Hayes is one of the 
most thoroughly-educated men in Western Pennsylvania, and has been for 
some time past a prominent contributor to the leading Catholic periodicals 
of the day. He, moreover, combines all the elements of a polished gen- 
tleman. He has been a member of the New Castle Board of Health, and 
during the prevalence of the small-pox here in the Winter of 1873-4, was 
very efficient and faithful in rendering service, medical and otherwise, to 
citizens, without regard to sect, and it was largely owing to his efforts that 
the plague was checked and finally disappeared. 


DAVID TIDBALL, Esa. 


This gentleman was born in New Castle, March 1, 1818. He is the son 
of John C. Tidball and Sarah Squier. His father was born June 2, 1795, and 
was a son of Dayid Tidball, Sr., who was born in Lancaster county, Pa., June 
1, 1770. After a residence of a number of years in Allegheny county, he 
became one of the earliest settlers of what is now North Beaver township, 
Lawrence county. He was a quiet, unassuming, conscientious and upright 
citizen, and was an influential member of the Presbyterian church. 

John C, Tidball and Sarah Squier were married August 22, 1816. Miss 
Squier was a daughter of James Squier, of New Castle. 

The educational advantages of the subject of this sketch were such as 
could be derived from the common schools of his boyhood. There were no 
English grammars in the school of that early day, and young Tidball was 
never inflicted with the study of meaningless rules and arbitrary definitions. 
He learned the use of his mother tongue, as thousand of eminent, self-made 
men have learned it, by contact with men and things, assisted by a diligent 
perusal of such valuable books as his circumstances permitted him to secure. 
When a young man he learned the tailoring trade, and followed the same 
for several years. 

At the youthful age of twenty-one he was appointed postmaster of New 
Castle, under the administration of Martin Van Buren. He took charge in 
January of 1840, but was succeeded in the following August by another in- 
cumbent. 

In the Winter of 1842 he was again appointed to the same by President 
Tyler, and held the position about nine months. Subsequently he took a trip 
to California for the benefit of his health, and returned in about a year 
materially improved. 

In March, 1853, he was once more made postmaster, under the adminis- 
tration of President Peirce, and filled the place for upwards of three years. 

In the Spring of 1860 he was elected justice of the peace, and for a 
period of five years discharged the duties of the position with ability and 
impartiality. 

In August, 1867, he was, for the fourth time, appointed postmaster of New 
Castle, and has served in this capacity to the present date, making a period 
of nearly ten years. 

Tt will thus be seen that Mr. Tidball has been a genuine “ Nasby,” and, 
notwithstanding the perverseness of Deacon Pogram and Squire Gavit, he 


has for quite a considerable period kept the “corners” in a tolerable state of 


prosperity and “ pro-gresshun.”’ 


For fifteen years, in all, he served the citizens of New Castle as postmaster, 
and all the difficult duties of this position he has discharged with a prompt- 
ness, fidelity and polite accommodation, that have made him a host of friends. 
He has a vein of pleasantry and good humor about him, which, combined 
with fine social qualities and gentlemanly bearing, renders him very popular. 

Up to 1864 he was a Democrat in politics, but since then he has been a 
strong adherent to the Republican ranks. During the late civil struggle he 
was a staunch supporter of the administration in its work of subduing the 
rebellion and maintaining an undivided Union. 

Mr. Tidball was married to Miss Martha M., daughter of Charles Dick- 
son, of New Castle. This union has been blessed with a family of five sons 
and three daughters, of whom the eldest son, Charles, and oldest daughter, 
Mary, are deceased 


HON. G. W. McCRACKEN. 


This gentleman was born in what is now Lawrence county, Pa., January 
30, 1838. He is the oldest in a family of ten children, all living. His 
father, Jacob McCracken, came to this country from Ireland, in 1819, and 
settled on Slippery Rock creek, this county. His maternal grandfather, 
Colonel Robert Wallace, was a native of Washington county, Pa., and one 
of the pioneer residents of the terrritory now included in Scott township, 
Lawrence county, having taken up by settlement 400 acres on Slippery Rock 
creek in the year 1795. His grandmother, Elizabeth (Reeder) Wallace, 
came with her parents from Warwickshire, England, in 1804, and is yet a 
resident of the county, at the age of ninety-four. 

The subject of this sketch passed the first twenty years of his life at farm 
labor. He then entered Westminster college, and there graduated in the 
Summer of 1861, teaching school during the Winter months to secure the 
funds to meet his expenses of education. 

In May, 1861, he enlisted in the service of his country in the late civil 
war, in Company G, 10th Pa. Reserves, and was in the service three years. 
He participated in all the battles of the army pf the Potomac from Decem- 
ber 20, 1861, to June 7, 1864. He entered the service as a private, and was 
successively promoted to sergeant, adjutant of his regiment, and to lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the 191st Pa. V. Infantry. On May 30, 1864 he was seriously 
wounded in the left limb at Bethesda Church, near Richmond, and on this 
account was mustered out of service on June 11, same year. 

On October 19, 1865, he was united in marriage with Miss Mary E. 
McCreary, daughter of John McCreary, who in 1802 became a settler in 
what is now Hickory township, Lawrence county. On May 4, 1866, Colonel 
McCracken was elected to the position of superintendent of schools in this 
county, and was thus engaged for three years. 

In the Autumn of 1869 he was chosen on the Republican ticket a member 
of the Assembly of the Pennsylvania Legislature, and served for one year, 
the two succeeding years having been passed on his farm. On March 26, 
1872, he assumed the editorial charge of the Lawrence Guardian, which 
position he now occupies. 

In the following Autumn he was again sent to the Assembly for the term 
of 1873. Since the Colonel became editor of the Guardian, the interests 
of the paper have been materially advanced. The office has been furnished 
with a steam press and other appliances for turning out work of a superior 
quality. Colonel McCracken is a gentleman of affable manners and a much 
respected citizen. His portrait will be found upon another page of this 
volume. 


EDWARD KAY. 


The subject of this sketch is the leading business man of Wampum. He 
is next to the youngest in a family of seven children of John Kay, and was 
born in Lancashire, England, September 1, 1817. His father being a mill- 
wright, he was brought up in cotton and woolen mills, and picked up his 
education by his own efforts, His father was inclined to the Quaker re- 
ligion and his mother to the Calvanistic belief, and they taught their chil- 
dren the observance of the principles of the strictest morality. 

The father died in 1836, and in 1840 the mother came with her family to 
America. For three years Mr. Edward Kay carried on a woolen factory in 
Cleveland. But this burned down and he lost all he had. 

On May 20, 1843, he martied Jane Lawrie, a native of Scotland, who 
came to this country with her father’s family in 1842. 

Some seven or eight years spent in the Cuyahoga works near Cleveland, 
and a couple of years as engineer on the lakes, and a period as machinist in 
Youngstown, Ohio, brought him to Wampum, where in July, 1867, he pur- 
chased an interest in the Wampum furnace. The place then had only about 
twenty habitations. He purchased five acres of land in the vicinity for 
pasture use, but it was soon taken up by settlers for residence lots. 

In March, 1876, the first borough election was held (the borough haying 
been erected a short time before), and Mr. Kay was elected chief burgess. 

He has been very efficient in advancing the educational and religious in- 
terests of the place. For a number of years he was a member of the board 
of education, in which he took a leading part. He was also largely instru- 
mental in the erection of the first church in Wampum (the M. E. Church) 
and contributed nearly three-fourths of the funds for its building. 

In 1871 he and his sons erected the Wampum grist-mill, Alexander 
Lawrie being the mill-wright. bis 
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In the points already noticed, and in many other ways Mr. Kay has ef:- 
fected more than any other one man in the building up of the town. He is 
a gentleman of accommodating spirit, generous views, and full of enter- 
prise. In politics, a Republican. 


MAYOR J. R. RICHARDSON. 


This gentleman is the present Mayor of New Castle. He was born in 
Washington county, Pa., January 31, 1822. His father, William Richard- 
son, was born in Huntingdon county, Pa., in 1792, and was a carpenter by 
trade. His wife was a Mary Fairman, daughter of William Fairman and 
sister of Robert Fairman, an old and retired business man of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Richardson died in 1874; his wife in 1833. 

The subject of this sketch passed the first twenty years of his life on a 
farm. He then learned the millwright and pattern-maker’s trade, which 
has been his chief occupation. He came to New Castle in 1847. From 
1852 to 1859 he was a partner with Quest & Shaw in the foundry business. 
Tn 1861-2 he was engaged in the erection of the Ardesco oil works, in Pitts- 
hurgh. He subsequently built the Luciffic oil refinery in Franklin, Pa., 
under the firm of J. R. Richardson & Co., and still later erected the New 
Castle oil works. He has also been prominently engaged in other similar 
industries mn this and neighboring States. 

In September, 1848, occurred Mr. Richardson’s marriage to Miss Emeline 
Fairman, daughter of James Fairman, of Pittsburgh, now of New Castle. 
Miss Fairman’s grandfather, Thomas Fairman, settled in Pittsburgh in 
1790, and was for many years a leading contractor of that city. He had 
seven sons and a daughter, of whom James Fairman was the second son. 

In February, 1876, Mr. Richardson was elected Mayor of New Castle, 
which position he is now filling with marked ability. In politics he is a 
Democrat, though the city is overwhelmingly Republican. This fact is of 
itself sufficient evidence of the confidence and respect cherished for him by 
the community. He stands upon the moral side of all moral questions, and 
is a genial, accommodating gentleman. 

It may be added that Mayor Richardson was, during the late war, a 
staunch war man, and though he was zor drafted, yet (being very much en- 
gaged in business) he voluntarily sent a man to the war for two years, and 
paid him eight hundred dollars for the same. 


E. S. DURBAN. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Chichester, Sussexshire, England, 
March 2, 1822. In 1830 his father, James Durban, immigrated with his 
family to America, and settled in Zanesville, Ohio. Here, in 1835, young 
Durban began an apprenticeship to the printer’s trade. He received four 
dollars a month, and boarded himself. After learning the business he re- 
paired to Marietta, and for four years was employed as journeyman, during 
which period he performed some service in the editorial line. In 
1843 he went to Franklin, Venango county, Pa., and engaged upon the 
Democratic Arch. Here, on November 20, 1845, he marrjed Miss Amelia 
T., daughter of Levi Dodd, now one of the oldest citizens of that place. 
Six sons and a daughter have been the blessings of this union, of whom two 
sons are deceased. One died in infancy, and the other, John D. Durban, 
was drowned while bathing in the Neshannock creek, on the 8th of June, 
1874. He was a promising young man of the age of twenty-four. 

In 1848 Mr. Durban started the publication of the Franklin Advocate 
and Journal, which paper is now known as the Venango Citizen. This 
paper he edited and published for nearly eight years, for the first two 
of which he performed nearly all the work in the office, including the 
editing, composition, and job-printing. He worked as high as eighteen 
hours a day, and had but one assistant, and he an apprentice. 

In the Spring of 1857 he came to New Castle, and purchased what was 
then called the American Freeman (published by William F. Clark), 
changed the name of the paper to the New Castle Courant, and has since 
conducted the same. The Courant is the oldest journal in Lawrence county, 
and is one of the largest county papers in the State. 

Editor Durban is an able, popular writer and a thorough gentleman. 
Connected with the Courant office are his three sons—Levi D., Edward and 
Charles Durban. The oldest, Levi D. Durban, participated in the late war, 
in Company K, 100th Pa, Vet. Volunteers, and was severely wounded in 
the left limb, at Spottsylvania Court House, on May 12, 1864, by which 
injury he was seriously disabled for life. 
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The local department of the Courant is presided over by Thompson 
Burton, a spicy, witty paragraphist, experienced in every department of 
either weekly or daily journalism. He is very largely indebted to his 
mother, who was a graduate of Cazenovia Seminary, N. Y., and a lady of 
superior literary attainments. He was born in Schoharie county, N. Y., 
April 18, 1845, and at the age of nineteen began his editorial career as 
reporter on the Constitutional Union, of Washington city, and has since 
been engaged as editor upon a large number of newspapers. 

In August, 1861, he enlisted as a private in the 100th Pa. Volunteers 
(Roundheads), and became the eighth color-bearer at South Mountain, 
Maryland, seven color-bearers haying been previously shot down. 

Mrs. Thompson Burton, zee Miss Jennie D. Frisbee, of New Castle, 
although not yet twenty-six years of age, has already gained a favorite place 
in our American author’s “ Valhalla.” She has contributed and had pub- 
lished since 1870 thirteen serial romances, several of which have been re- 
published in book-form. Her sketches and essays, published in our leading 
literary journals, number by the hundreds. 


MESSRS. PENN AND STONE. 
G.W. PENN. ERVIN E, STONE, 


The above named young gentlemen are the proprietors and editors of the 
Lawrence Paragraph, the only Democratic journal in Lawrencecounty. Their 
early history is that of two youths endeavoring to make something of them- 
selves amid the manifold discouragements and disadvantages that gather 
around childhood and poverty. Few young men of their age have had 
more “ups” and “downs,” or have passed through a greater variety of 
vicissitudes than they. Neither of them were born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, but both have had a like experience in the grand school of toil 
and self-reliance. 

Mr. Penn, the senior editor, was born in Cadiz, Ohio, March 20, 1845. 
Though he started to a common school at the age of six, yet, owing largely 
to inefficient teachers, he did not learn to read with any degree of respecta- 
bility till he was ten. Feeble health also, from an early age, has seriously 
interfered both with his education and with his industrial pursuits. While 
in his teens, he was variously employed as store clerk, mail carrier, and as 
engineer in a steam mill. He was then engaged, more or less, for several 
years, in teaching in Ohio, Pennsylyania and Indiana, having by his own 
application qualified himself for that position. In the Summer of 1872 he 
came to New Castle and was employed first as “local” on the Gaze/te, and 
subsequently in the same capacity on the Guardian, until the latter part of 
May, 1876, when, in company with Mr. Stone, he purchased the Paragraph. 
On December 26, 1868, he married Miss Catherine A. Schiller, daughter of 
Israel Schiller, an early immigrant to this country from Germany. 

Mr. Stone was born in North Stanbridge, Canada, January 9, 1848, and 
when about one year old, was brought with his father’s family to Geauga 
county, Ohio. He was reared on a farm, having only the advantages of the 
common school. For a number of years he was variously engaged as hotel 
clerk, school teacher, singing master, restaurant attendant, panorama 
agent, etc. 

In April, 1874, he commenced learning the printer’s trade in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and in March, 1875, came to New Castle, where he continued to work 
at his trade. In the latter part of May, 1876, he became a partner in the 
purchase of the Paragraph. 

On January 10, 1877, Mr. Stone was married to Miss Catherine Straw- 
hecker, of New Castle. 

Messrs. Penn & Stone are young men of industrious habits and honora- 
ble dealing, which, combined with gentlemanly bearing, entitle them to the 
respect and confidence of the community, as also to a liberal patronage in 
their department of industry. The Paragraph is a well conducted quarto 
journal, the labor of editing and a large part of the composition work being 
performed by its proprietors. 


CAPTAIN JOHN YOUNG. 


Captain John Young was born in county Down, Ireland, October 1, 1825. 
His parents removed to this country in 1831, and soon after settled in Mead- 
ville, where they remained till 1840, (his mother dying in this time,) when 
they removed to Pittsburgh, where the youth and early manhood of Captain 
Young were passed, and where he endeared himself as a young man to a 
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large circle of friends, who have always been proud of his friendship. In 
1852 he came to New Castle. 

In November (Thanksgiving day), 1857, he married Miss Hannah Rigby, 
daughter of the late Thomas Rigby, just noticed. 

Captain Young went into the service of his country, March 15, 1862, as 
Captain of Co. D., 109th Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. In 
the capacity of soldicr, as in every other, he was faithful and true, and en- 
deared himself to the officers and privates alike by his gallant and gentle- 
manly bearing. He was engaged in the following battles and distinguished 
himself by his gallant conduct: Harper’s Ferry, Cedar Mountain, Leesburg, 
Winchester and Chancellorsyille. 

After his return from the army he entered into partnership with John 
Pattison in the merchant tailoring business, and continued in it up to the 
commencement of his last illmess—typhoid fever, of which he died, on De- 
cember 18, 1876, at the age of fifty-one. 

He was one of New Castle’s best and most-respected citizens, and his loss 
was most deeply felt. Modest, unassuming (even to diffidence’, he made 
but little noise in the world, yet his every-day life and conduct were such 
that al! recognized his worth, and he was frequently called to positions of 
honor and trust, all of which he adorned. As a member of Councils he was 
faithful and prompt in the discharge of every duty, and affable and polite 
to all who had business to transact with that body. At the time of his death 
he was Chief of the Fire Department, and his promptness and efficiency were 
such as to call forth encomiums from all, and many tributes from those with 
whom he was more immediately connected. 

As a business man he enjoyed the respect and esteem of all who knew 
him—prompt and honorable in everything, and generous to a fault. While 
imposing upon no one, he was just the kind of man to be swindled by im- 
postors who might work into his confidence. Free from anything approach- 
ing dishonesty himself, he was slow to suspect it in others. As a citizen he 
promptly aud cheerfully discharged all the duties that devolved upon him, 
and shitked none of the responsibilities. He was a kind and affectionate 
husband and parent—in short, everything that goes to make up one who 
will be long missed, and whose place is difficult to fill, was found in Captain 
Young. 

Just in the prime of an honorable and useful manhood, and when he 
could least be spared, he was taken away. 

He left a wife and two children, who mourn the loss of an affectionate 
husband and father. 

Captain Young was an honored member of the Masonic fraternity. 


COLONEL DANIEL LEASURE* 


Daniel Leasure, Colonel of the 100th (Roundhead) regiment, and Brevet 
Brigadier General, was born in Westmoreland county, on the 18th of March, 
1819. His great-grandfather, Abraham Leasure, emigrated to Pennsylva- 
nia from the borders of Switzerland, near France, whither the ancestors of 
the family had fled after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, they being 
Huguenots of Navarre. He studied medicine, and graduated at Jefferson 
Medical College. Je was married in September, 1842, to Isabel W., eldest 
daughter of Samuel Hamilton, for several years a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. He had served in the militia, and, at the opening of the 
rebellion, raised a company, and was made Adjutant, and also Acting Assist- 
ant Adjutant General of the brigade upon the staff General Negley. At 
the close of the three-months’ term, he was authorized to raise a veteran 
regiment. Lawrence county, where he had taken up his residence, had been 
largely settled by the descendants of those who had followed Cromwell in 
the struggles of the English people for liberty, and from among them he 
drew recruits, appropriately designating it the “Roundhead” regiment. 
Colonel Leasure was first sent to the department of the South, where his 
command formed part of the brigade of General Isaae I. Stevens. In the 
attack upon Tower Fort, near Secessionville, on the morning of the 16th of 
June, 1862, Colonel Leasure led the brigade, and won the commendation of 
General Stevens. 

In the battle of Second Bull Run, Colonel Leasure, while leading the 
brigade, had his horse shot from under him, and himself received a severe 
wound. He recovered in time to take part in the battle of Fredericks sburg, 
and soon after went with two divisions of the 9th corps, to whieh he was pen 
attached, to Kentucky, and thence to Vicksburg, where, and at Jackson, he 


participated in three triumphant achievements, which opened the Missis ssippi, 
and really broke the backbone of the rebellion, 


* From “ Martie al Deeds,’ 


From Vicksburg he proceeded with his troops to East Tennessee, and was 
active in the operations of the Union arms in that region, and in the siege 
of Knoxville. At the battle of the Wilderness, on the 6th of May, where 
he commanded a brigade, he led in a charge which hurled the rebels from 
works which they had captured from Union troops, and re-established the 
broken and disorganized line, receiving the thanks of General Hancock on 
the field. 

At Spottsylvania Court House, Colonel Leasure was wounded. At the 
conclusion of his term, on the 30th of August, 1864, he was mustered out 
of service. He was breveted Brigadier General in April, 1865. Upon his 
return to civil life, he resumed the practice of his profession, first at New 
Castle, and subsequently at Allegheny. 


JAMES HENDERSON. 


This veteran was the oldest member of the 100th Regiment Pa. Vols. 
He was born in Huntingdon county, Pa.,in the year 1800. He held the 
responsible office of sheriff in his native county. Subsequently he removed 
to Lawrence county, Pa., and was long engaged in mercantile pursuits in 
New Castle, but had retired from business some time prior to the war. At 
the breaking out of the rebellion, although sixty-one years of age, he was 
one of the first to volunteer in the three months’ service, and served through 
the same with credit to himself and the county of which he was a represen- 
tative. 

When the 100th Regiment was organized, this patriotic old veteran re-en- 
listed in that command (in the ranks of Company K), and followed its for- 
tunes through all the marches and battles in which it participated, until his 
demise in 1863. His physical system having been greatly reduced by the 
long and weary marches during the extreme heat of July and August, he 
contracted a fever in Mississippi, and was sent to the hospital at Camp Park, 
Kentucky, where, after a short illness, he died, August 18, 1863. He was 
the oldest soldier in the Roundhead regiment, and his patriotism was of the 
purest, noblest type! He voluntarily took up the vocation of the soldier 
from love of his country, and gave his life from devotion to the Union. 


REV. J. C. SMITH. 


The Rey. J. Calvin Smith is a descendant of the persecuted Covenanters 
of Scotland. David Farrie, who suffered martyrdom, and his son of the 
same name, who was baptised at a “field conventicle,” were in the direct 
line of his forefathers. His ancestors removed from Ireland to America 
while it was a colony of Great Britain, and settled in South Carolina. They 
were true patriots, and actively served their country in the wars of the Rey- 
olution and 1812, His parents, Thomas and Jane Smith, on their marriage, 
loathing the slavery of the South, removed to Bloomington, Indiana, where 
they became farmers and keepers of a station. on the “Underground rail- 
road.” 

The Rev. J. Calvin Smith was born October 29, 1831; graduated at In- 
diana University in 1851. He was ordained as pastor of the Reformed 
Presbyterian congregation, composed of various societies in Lawrence and 
Butler counties, in the year 1863. From these congregations others have 
been formed. The original congregation, of which he is still the pastor, is 
now composed of two parts, at Rose Point and Portersville. He is known 
as an advocate of freedom, temperance, and national and moral reform. 


SARAH A. SMITH 


Was born August 11, 1837. Her father, Hiram McCartney, was an able 
lawyer of Bellefontaine, O., who distinguished himself as a bold advocate 
of the slave, in a day when it was not popular and at times not safe to be 
an Adbolitionist. His only daughter was left an orphan in childhood. She 
became a member of the family of her uncle, Hon. Richard Canby, who 
served in the Legislature of Ohio, and the Congress of the United States. 
She was educated at Northwood, Ohio, under the tuition of the wife of the 
Rey. R. W. Sloane, whom she loved as a mother. She was married August 
13, 1855. 


JAMES WALKER “ae 


Was born in county Tyrone, Ireland, September 12, 1770, and in 1774 was 
brought to this country by his father, Robert Walker, who was an early 
settler of Washington county, Pa. With very meagre facilities for e uca- 
tion, Mr. James Walker became, by dint of personal effort, a very 
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scholar and a school teacher. He was twice married, first in 1794, to 
Agnes McFadden, by whom he had four children, all dying in infancy but 
one, Robert Walker, who became a member of the Louisiana Legislature. 
He died in 1843. 

Mr. James Walker's secend marriage was to Miss Mary Anderson, 
daughter of John Anderson, a Scotch-Irish emigrant from Ireland, in the 
year 1788, and about 1800, he settled in Lawrence county, Pa. Three sons 
and four daughters resulted from this union. Mr. Walker located in 
Lawrence county about the year 1797. He served in the war of 1812, and 
assisted Commodore Perry in getting the American fleet off the sand bars at 
Erie. He had previously acted in 1792 as sentinel on the Ohio river, when 
the Indians were threatening the settlers. 

He was several times elected to various county offices, among them 
that of Auditor, to which he was chosen four times, and filled the position 
with great satisfaction to all. He was a man of superior talent, yet modest 
and unassuming. From 1800 to 1844, he was a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, and then became a leader in the Free Presbyterian 
Church, which was the first one of the kind organized in the United States. 
He was an abolitionist from 1833, and was one of the first movers in the 
Temperance cause, and took an active leading part in all the moral reforms 
of his day. He was a most liberal-minded man in all matters of religious 
opinion, and was fully pledged to the investigation of truth in all things 
and earnestly impressed these principles upon his family. 


W. W. WALKER, 


His only surviving son, was born on his present farm—the old home-stead— 
November 22, 1819. Faculties for education very moderate, but by his 
own application and reading he has acquired an unusually large fund of 
information, on general topics and especially in the departments of history, 
science and theology. He has passed his life in farming. Some time since he 
erected a duo-deecagon two-story brick residence, a model of convenience 
and beauty. His location is one of the most beautiful in Lawrence county. 

October 26, 1848, he married Miss Anna Jane, daughter of David Bailey, 
of Coitsville, Ohio, and has six children. Mr. Baily was a strong, early 
abolitionist, and frequently acted as station keeper on the underground 
railroad of those perilous days. 

In politics Mr. Walker is a Republican, and in religious views, an inde- 
pendent thinker. 


Jo Po LOCK: 


This gentleman is the founder of Lockville, a new station on the Northern 
Central and Franklin railroad. In April, 1868, he came from Mercer 
county, Pa., to Lawrence county, purchased some hundred acres of land in 
the vicinity of the first named place, and about four years later laid out a 
town, to which he gave the name of Lockville. He has since sold off a num- 
ber of lots, comprising about one-third of the original plot. 

Upon his arrival here, in 1868, he bought the grist-mill of Samuel Bowen, 
and has since been running the same. Aside from a number of town-lots, 
he owns a beautiful residence-property, a lithographic view of which will be 
found among the illustrations of this history. 

The town of Lockville is snugly nestled under ‘the bluffs of Neshannock 
creek, the large portion lying in the western edge of New Wilmington, and 
the other portion in the eastern edge of Washington township. The sur- 
rounding scenery is rural and very picturesque. 

The railroad was brought here in the Fall of 1873, since which time the 
place has been steadily growing, and a number of new buildings are in pro- 
cess of erection. Several public roads centre here, affording an easy access 
to the place from all the surrounding country. Being directly on the rail- 
road, it enjoys advantages superior to those of many other boroughs of larger 
size, and the place bids fair to become a pleasant locality for residence. 

In 1872 Mr. Lock remodeled his mill, and furnished it with the necessary 
appliances for first-class work, and now enjoys the reputation for turning out 
the finest flour in the county. Indeed, flour made at this mill is in demand 
not only in Lawrence and Mercer counties, but also in the State of Ohio, 
whither large quantities are yearly shipped. This mill does also a large 
amount of custom work. 

Mr. Lock was born near New Castle, in May, 1825, learned the milling 
business when a young man, and has since followed the same. He is an en- 
ergetic and industrious man, a Republican in principles, a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and a much respected citizen. 


THE AIKEN FAMILY. 


The members of this connection, in Lawrence county, are descendants of 
two or three heads, who were among the earliest pioneers. 


MAJOR ALEXANDER AIKEN 


Was one of the first settlers of what is now Wayne township. He was a 
native of Maryland, born about the year 1779. After spending a few years 
in Westmoreland county, he came to this county, and, in connection with his 
brother, William Aiken (an early settler), erected one of the first grist-mills 
on Slippery Rock creek, in Wayne township. His wife was Mary Henry, a 
daughter of William Henry, also an carly settler of same township. Miss 
Henry had three brothers who became judges of the court of quarter sessions. 

Mr. Aiken’s family consisted of six sons and five daughters, two of each 
now deceased. His marriage occurred about the year 1810. 

In addition to the pursuit of agriculture, he also carried on the trade of a 
carpenter. In connection with his brother-in-law, Thomas Henry, he erected 
the first hewn-log house in Wayne. The structure is still standing, and is 
on the farm of the late Andrew Wilson, in the eastern part of thé township, 
and the old landmark has stood there for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
Mr. Aiken also held for a number of’ years the office of justice of the peace. 
He participated in the war of 1812, and spent some time at Erie guarding 
the British shipping that had heen captured by Perry in his naval engage- 
ment, and was on board of the idéntical vessel in which the Commodore him- 
self had fought. The Major was a true specimen of the sturdy pioneer, bold, 
courageous and industrious. Both he and his wife were connected with what 
was then called the Union, now the United Presbyterian church. 

He died in the Spring of 1849, at the age of about seventy. Mrs. Aiken 
died some five or six years afterwards. 


JUDGE JAMES P. AIKEN 


Is the fourth son and eighth child of Major Aiken, and was born in Law- 
rence county, October 12, 1826. His occupation has been that of a farmer. 


When a young man he was engaged for a time in teaching school. In_the 
Autumn of 1855, he married Miss Mary Jane, the daughter of David 


five daughters. 

Upon the day on which he was twenty-one he cast his first vote on the old 
Whig ticket. When the Republican party was organized, he identified him- 
self with the same, and has always been a firm adherent to its principles, as 
promulgated by the immortal Lincoln. For the past fifteen years he has served 
the people of his community as justice of the peace, having been twice re- 
elected to the position. His administrations were marked with a fairness and 
impartiality not always found in public magistrates, and the satisfaction 
given by his service is attested by the unusually protracted period which 
he has been continued in the office. He resigned this position to accept a 
seat as associate judge of Lawrence county, to which office he was elected 
in the Fall of 1876. He brings to his new office a large experience as a 
citizen, a clear head and sterling integrity. He belongs to the most solid 
and highly respected portion of the community. His religious connections 
is with that large and influential body, the United Presbyterian church. 


PROFESSOR W. N. AIKEN. 


This gentleman is the present county school superintendent of Lawrence 
county. His grandfather, William Aiken, was a native of Ireland, and 
came to this country at a very early day, passed some time first in Maryland, 
and then in Westmoreland county, Pa., and finally settled on Slippery Rock 
creek, in what is now Lawrence county, and erected one of the first grist- 
mills on this stream, in Wayne township, where the subject of this sketch 
was born, January 12, 1834. Professor Aiken’s parents were David Aiken 
and Martha Vance. 

Mr. Aiken graduated from Westminster College, in June, 1461, and en- 
tered the educational field of New Castle, and was soon made principal of the 
East New Castle public school, which place he filled till June, 1869, when he 
was elected to his*present position of county superintendent. Ie has been 
twice re-clected, and is now serving his third term in this capacity. His re- 
elections to this responsible position are a sufficient guaranty of his eminent 
qualifications for the same. He is a faithful worker, prudent and cautious, 
and is accomplishing great good for the educational interests of the county. 

On April 6, 1865, Professor Aiken was married to Miss Margaret M. 
Loughridge, daughter of John Loughridge, an early settler and a prominent 
business man of Youngstown, Ohio, Her brother, William Loughridge, 
was for some years representative in Congress from Oscalooxa, Towa. Mrs. 
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Aiken was educated at Oxford Western Female Seminary, from which she 
graduated in 1859. Previous to her marriage she was for some years a 
prominent teacher in the New Castle public schools. 

Professor Aiken and wife are connected with the United Presbyterian 
church, in which body he has been for a number of years a ruling elder. 
He has two children, a son and a daughter. 

A portrait of the Professor will be found on another page of this volume. 


HUGH McKEE. 


Hugh McKee was born in county Down, Ireland, in April, 1773. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1788, when fifteen years of age, and _scet- 
tled in what is now Plain Grove township, Lawrence county; being one of 
the first settlers. When he arrived in this region the country was a wilder- 
ness, and, as can readily be imagined, the man who proposed to follow 
farming as an occupation had many serious obstacles to contend with—a 
forest to subdue, stumpy fields to clear up, and in many instances, a stony 
soil to master before he could begin to realize anything from his labors ; but 
Mr. McKee was enthusiastic in his calling, and ,by dint of unflagging industry, 
made the “wilderness to blossom as the rose,” and lived to see a prosperous 
community, with all the appliances of an advanced civilization, around him. 
He followed his early profession—that of a farmer—through all the busy 
years of his life, and accumulated a competency of this world’s goods. Mr. 
McKee married Mary Bell, September 15, 1801. He died in the year 1853, 
at the ripe age of eighty years, respected by all who knew him. 


LEANDER RANEY. 


This gentleman is the only son of James Raney, of Mahoningtown, who 
has been one of the most active, energetic business men of Lawrence county, 
and is also one of her most highly esteemed citizens. 

He is a miller by trade, and his life has been spent chiefly in this business. 
He has built no less than five grist-mills, one in Steubenville, Ohio, and four 
in Lawrence county (one at Edenburg, one about a mile above that place, 
and two at Mahoningtown.) He has also been connected with other indus- 
trial interests, among which may be mentioned the Steubenville Iron Com- 
pany, and the old bank of New Castle (the first one in the town) of which 
he was one of the original stockholders and directors. This bank finally 


passed out of existence, and its place is now filled by the National Bank of 


Lawrence county. 

The old gentleman has becn one of the most industrious and hard-working 
men in the county, and for energy, business tact and shrewdness, has few 
equals. 

His wife was Sarah Park, of Lawrence county, by whom he had one son 
and two daughters. Of the latter, one is Mrs. John E. Sheal, of Steuben- 
ville; the other marricd William Gordon, of Lawrence county, and died 
January 22, 1871, leaving one son, Mrs. James Raney died in May, 1873. 

Mr. L. Raney was born in this county, March 11, 1837. He was reared 
in the milling business, under his father’s tuition, with but very few of the 
educational privileges enjoyed by the youth of the present day. From early 
childhood he was inured to hard labor, and inheriting his father’s energy and 
pluck, made a full hand in business at the early age of fifteen. A ‘short 
time afterwards he assumed the full charge of his father’s mill at Mahoning- 
town, and before he reached his majority had purchased the property, and 
was conducting the business for himself. 

When Mr. Raney came to New Castle he purchased the grist-mill of 
Joseph Wissick, and has sinee conducted the same, having, shortly after his 
settlement here, sold the mill at Mahoningtown. 

In 1872 he beeame one of the partners in the erection of the A®tna fur- 
naces, and for a considerable period had an eighth interest in the business. 
He subsequently became a partner in the formation of the Crowther’s Iron 
Company, and is still a member of the firm. 

He was also one of the original stockholders in the New Castle Hall and 
Market Company. He is likewise a stockholder in the New Castle Park 
Association, and in the New Castle and Franklin railroad, and for some 
two years past he has been the president of the Steubenville Furnace and 
fron Company, 

For a considerable period, also, Mr. Raney rendered efficient service to 
the citizens of New Castle ax a member of the city council, 

Other interests might be mentioned with whieh My. Raney has been inti- 
mately identified, but trom those already named, it plainly appears that he 
has been actively interested in many of the leading industries of the county, 


and justly ranks among the most wide-awake and stirring business men of 
the community. 

He is a gentleman of remarkable jovial, mirthful nature, possesses fine 
social qualities, an invincible will end sterling integrity of character. In 
politics, he confesses to a decidedly Hayes(y) complexion / 

On October 31, 1872, Mr. Raney married Miss Hannah, daughter of 
George Mahon, of Steubenville, Ohio, and has two children, a son and a 
daughter. 


W. P. ALCORN. 


The father of this gentleman was a native of Ireland, and came to 
America shortly after the close of the Revolutionary war. After a number 
of years spent in Huntingdon county, Pa., he removed to Crawford county, 
Pa., where the subject of this notice was born the 13th of August, 1820. 

In 1824 the family moved into Venango county, at that time an almost 
uninhabited wilderness. He reached his majority with the advantages 
of only one year’s schooling, all told. 

In April, 1855, he married Miss Margaret L. Lamb, a daughter of 
Samuel Lamb, then of: Venango, but now of New Wilmington, Lawrence 
county. 

Mr. Alcorn came to New Wilmington in September, 1864, which has 
since been his residence. 

In politics he is an uncompromising Republican. Upon the breaking out 
of the late civil war he offered himself three times as a volunteer in the 
service of his country, but owing to a disability he was not accepted. Being 
thus prevented from rendering any service in the ranks, he contributed 
liberally for the needs of the brave boys in the field. 

Mr. Alcorn has led a retired life upon the soil, nearly half a century of 
which was passed in genuine pioneer style, with all its attendant privations 
and hardships. In these, however, are often found valuable compensations, 
as they tend to the development and growth of those sterling qualities of 
industry, perseverance and economy, for which many pioneers were so dis- 
tinguished. Such was the case with the subject of this biography. He has 
been a very hard-worker, very careful and saving, and, assisted by his indus- 
trious and frugal wife, has accumulated a handsome competence. But, like 
thousands of other pioneer settlers, who were compelled to labor incessantly 
for their daily bread, he was deprived of any education other than that 
which could be gathered from an association in the wild scenes of a new 
and comparatively unsettled territory. 

But book education is of little value compared with that practical disci- 
pline that is obtained from a daily contact with men and things as they 
exist in the world around us, and the practice of those manly virtues which 
command respect, alike among the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
ignorant. 

Steady, industrious and frugal in his habits, Mr. Alcorn is also a man of 
strict integrity, whose “ promise is as good as his bond.” He is also a very 
staunch temperance adyocate—indeed a decided prohibitionist. 

A lithographic view of his fine residence in New Wilmington will be found 
in the illustrative department of the Lawrence County History. 


R. M. ALLEN. 


This gentleman was born in Pittsburgh, February 21, 1828. His initia- 
tion into business pursuits was in the capacity of a newsboy, which is the 
very last instrumentality for developing the native energies and talent. In 
this employment he early exhibited those peculiar abilities which haye be- 
come so prominently illustrated in his subsequent business career. He 
learned the trade of the tobacconist with George Weyman of his native city, 
and, in 1847, while still serving as an apprentice, opened a tobacco store for 
himself on a capital of fifty cents, and in a short time had three journeymen 
employed under him making cigars in his little store. This little incident 
is worthy of more than a passing notice. 

From this capital of /¢y cents—an amount that thousands of men and 
boys spend for tobacco or drink in a single day—from this little insignif- 
cant amount, as his starting capital, Mr. Allen’s business has grown to many 
thousand dollars. True, this was thirty years ago, but there are toomany 
young men (boys) who at the present day would hardly feel that they could 
do much on a start of fifty dollars. There are scores of young men in New 
Castle to-day, who, though they are worth nothing, yet, had they but saved 
only the amounts they have foolishly spent for the last five years, might 
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In July, 1849, Mr. Allen came to New Castle and went into business with 
a capital of three hundred dollars. At this time he was the only regular 
tobacconist in the place, as he is now the only exclusive dealer in the article 
in the city. He was the second man who ever attempted to run the “news” 
business here, and he carried on the same till 1874, at which time he took 
his son, R. M. Allen, Jr., into partnership and opened two stores, side by side 
on Main street. Both are spacious business houses, being one hundred and 
ten feet in lengih. One is devoted exclusively to the sale of tobacco, the 
other is a wall-paper, book and news-room. Mr. Allen has also been the 
New Castle express agent since 1855. 

He is also the principle owner of the market house, and the opera house. 
He likewise owns a fine fruit and garden-farm about a mile and a half from 
the city, which he keeps in a commendable state of cultivation and beauty. 
His garden is furnished with excellent facilities for watering, and in the 
vegetable department a hydrant may be seen at the distance of every eighty 
feet. It may also be meutioned that his city residence was the first one that 
was furnished with a regular water-supply hydrant in New Castle. 

Mr. Allen has made his business his specialty, and has held no office with 
the exception of a term in the city council. During this time the first 
paving was put down in New Castle. He is one of the most energetic, en- 
terprising, and substantial business men of the place, honest and genial- 
hearted. 

In politics a clever Republican, and last, but not least, a semperance 
man. He has lately identified himself with the great temperance reforma- 
tion army, which is marching on to glorious victory. When, therefore, his 
old friends call upon him, they will please ‘‘ take a cigar /” 

On December 31, 1851, Mr. Allen married Miss Amanda Keefer, daugh- 
ter of John Keefer, of New Castle, and has three sons, all in business in 
New Castle. 


WILLIAM EICHBAUM. 


This gentleman was born in Burgundy, France, on the 25th of June, 
1787. He was the fourth son of William Eichbaum, a gentleman well and 
favorably identified with the earlier history of the glass-manufacturing 
business of Pittsburgh and vicinity. In 1797, when but ten years of age, 
the subject of this sketch accompanied his parents to Pittsburgh, from the 
banks of the Schuylkill, nearly opposite the present site of Fairmount 
Water-works, Philadelphia, where his father had settled in 1793. He re- 
ceived his education at the school kept by one Nicholas Kerr; and at the 
age of fourteen was apprenticed to Zadoc Cramer, and after serving a term 
of seven years emerged forth a practical bookbinder. Such was his pro- 
ficiency in the business, that at the close of his apprenticeship he was ad- 
mitted into the firm as a partner, and its style from thence became Cramer, 
Speer & Eichbaum. It was then the principal bookbinding establishment 
in Pittsburgh, and had connected with it a printing office and book store. 
This partnership continued until 1816, when it was dissolved by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Eichbaum, who then associated himself with Mr. Samuel R. 
Johnston in the business of bookselling, printing and bookbinding, and thus 
became the founders of the well-known house of Willjam G. Johnston & 
Co., which for a score of years past has done business on Wood street, this 
latter firm being composed of the sons of those who, in 1816, became asso- 
ciated in business. A year prior to the formation of the original partnership, 
Mr. Eichbaum had married Miss Rebecca Johnston, a sister of his partner. We 
may mention that this union was an extremely happy one. For fifty-one years 
the couple lived happily together, and celebrated a quiet and joyous golden 
wedding about eighteen months preceding the death of the venerable hus- 
band and father. His widow still remains, and at the age of eighty-four 
retains all of her superior faculties, and enjoys the most retentive memory 
of any post-octogenarian of either sex with whom we have ever become ac- 


-quainted. Her intelligence and intellectual abilities, combined with her 


extraordinary recollection, conspire to make her a regular walking encyclo- 
pedia of historic information. We gratefully acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted to her for very valuable assistance in the compilation of this work, 
and earnestly trust that she may yet live many happy years, surrounded by 
the ripened associations of more than three-fourths of a century. 

But to return to Mr. Eichbaum. The most important public service that 
he was engaged in was in the creation of the Monongahela Slackwater, now 
controlled by the Monongahela Navigation Company. His untiring zeal 
and eminent foresight did more than anything else in bringing this vast 
project to a successful issue. To him and his venerable coadjutors, Messrs. 
Thomas and John P. Bakewell, Morgan Robertson, and Alfred Curling, is 
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mainly due the success of the most important enterprise for the general 
commercial and business prosperity of Pittsburgh ever contemplated or com- 
pleted. He was, in recognition of his valuable services in the premises, 
honored with the position of the first president of the company after its 
permanent organization. Mr. Eichbaum enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of the public to a marked degree. From 1822 to 1833, he held the position 
of postmaster; and it was during the occupancy of this office that his gen- 
erous and accommodating disposition won for him that enduring esteem 
which he continued to enjoy through life, and which is even now oftentimes 
gratefully attested by several of the venerable recipients of his kind atten- 
tion. He was elected and retained in the City Councils in each branch as 
long as eligible, and then transferred by the votes of the people alternately 
for twenty-two consecutive years. In 1858, he was elected City Treasurer, 
and held the office until his decease in 1866. ‘This office he held as a token 
of affectionate regard of the citizen voters in his declining years. Perhaps 
no fitter tribute to his worth can be adduced than the following paragraph 
from a friend, published in one of the local papers prior to the municipal 
election in 1853: 


“Tn Mr. Eichbaum we present a fine old gentleman, who wears that name 
as he does the crown of silver hairs that honor his head, as a part of him, 
as something necessary and natural to him. If it was the last act we ever 
had to perform we should feel that we had done a duty as pleasing as it 
would be right in depositing our ballot for Mr. Eichbaum, a man who has 
seen this city grow up from nothing, whose name and family and all is 
identified with its growth and its good name. We do hope to see him have 
a tremendous majority, and to see our friends everywhere rallying nobly to 
his support. He is a man that deserves the place he is running for.” 


In politics Mr. Eichbaum was a republican. In religion he was liberal, 
but inclined to the Presbyterian faith. He died December 30, 1866, in the 
eightieth year of his age. His memory will ever remain green in the hearts 
of a numerous circle of friends, and of the public generally, by his exem- 
plary character, and by the many noble traits of his disposition. 


THOMAS RIGBY. 


The subject of this sketch was born near Winchester, Va., about the year 
1798, and came with his parents to New Castie in 1806. 

At that time New Castle consisted of only a few houses of the most primi- 
tive form, and where now is a thickly built-up portion of the city, Mr. Rigby 
hunted the deer and other game, which existed in great abundance. The 
red man ruled the country, and Indians in their bark canoes were fre- 
quently seen gliding along the smooth waters of the Shenango. 

The only route to Pittsburgh, from which place many of the supplies of 
the early settlers were brought, was a bridle path, and the only transporta- 
tion was on pack saddles. Mr. Rigby had an excellent memory, and took 
great delight in relating his reminiscences of those by-gone days. In 1825 
he married Elmira Squire of New Castle, and raised a large family of 
children. 

He was a jeweler by trade, and by slow and steady gains—the result of 
honesty and industry—acquired a competency. 

He enjoyed the esteem and confidence of all who knew him, as a good 
citizen and upright man, and possessing a heart that never allowed a human 
being to suffer if in his power to give relief. He was especially noted for 
his skill and kindness in seasons of sickness, particularly among the poor. 
Mr. Rigby’s death was very sudden, and occurred on the morning of Tuesday, 
March 11, 1873. He had risen early—-as was his habit—complaining 
slightly, but no more than usual, of pain in one of his arms, in which he 
had been for some time suffering with partial paralysis, took his usual walk, 
attended to some chores, and had sat down by the stove in a back room of 
his shop, and was engaged in conversation with his friend, Mr. James Wal- 
lace. He took the tongs to put a piece of coal upon the fire, when the tongs 
fell from his hand, and he straightened up in his chair and almost instantly 
expired. 

Mr. Rigby was for years previous to this event impressed that his death 
would be sudden, and had frequently expressed his desire and expectation 
to die without lingering upon a bed of sickness. Conforming to this view 
he kept his business matters closely settled up. Ripe in years and ready for 
the call, peacefully and calmly he passed away, and exchanged mortality for 
immortality. 

Mrs. Rigby followed her husband in about two months, and died on the 
15th of the following May. On retiring the evening previous, she seemed 
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as well as usual. About ten o’clock her grand-son, Fred. Rigby, who was 
residing with her, came in and spoke to his grandmother to let her know that 
it was he. Receiving no answer, he entered her room, and finding her 
breathing strangely, went for her daughter, Mrs. Hall, who lived next door, 
and then for a physician. By the time Mrs. Hall arrived, her mother ap- 
peared to have rallied, and asked: “ Where is Fred?” Mrs. Hall replied, 
“He has gone for a doctor for you; youare not well.” To which Mrs. Rigby 
replied, “ You need send for no doctor for me, Iam as well as ever I was.” 
Soon after the arrival of the physican she became unconscious, and died 
about five the following morning, in her sixty-ninth year. 
The father of Mr. Thomas Rigby was 


SETH RIGBY, Sen. 


His family comprised seven sons and two daughters, of whom there sur- 
vives only one son, Seth Rigby, Jr., and Mrs. Hannah (Thomas) Baker, both 
of Lawrence county. Mr. Eli Rigby, eldest son of Seth Rigby, was born 
in Virginia about the year 1797, and died in New Castle in 1876, in his 
eightieth year. Like his father he was a wagon-maker by trade, and though 
he acquired it without a regular apprentiship, he was one of the most 
thorough workmen that ever plied the trade in New Castle, many of his 
wagons lasting twenty-five years. He carried on the business for about forty 
years. He was scrupulously honest in his dealings, and was greatly re- 
spected in the community. He possessed a remarkably retentive and ready 
memory, and was long regarded as a living, incarnate history of all the im- 
portant transactions of the community. His death resulted from a fall by 
which he was severely injured. 


CORNELIUS VAN ORSDEL. 


This pioneer was born in Holland, about the year 1760, and was brought 
with the family of his father, John, to America when he was two years old. 
They settled near Falling Waters in the “ Dominion of Old Virginia.” He 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary war, participating in the battles of Sara- 
toga and of Eutaw Springs. In the latter engagement, when the color- 
bearer was shot down, young Van Orsdel, then only nineteen, boldly sprang 
forward, seized the ensign, and gallantly bore it through the fight; and, as 
a reward for which, he received three hundred acres of land in Crawford 
county, Pa. This he sold, receiving his pay in Continental money, but 
owing to the depreciation of said currency, he lost all his property. He 
once bought a cow worth ten dollars, but paid for her one thousand dollars 
in Continental script. So much for its depreciation ! 

His wife was Prudence Bell, a Maryland lady of Scotch extraction. At 
this time she was sixteen, and he forty-five! We had five sons and four 
daughters, of whom three survive, two sons and one daughter, all in Law- 
rence county, viz: Mrs. Thomas McClymens, R. B. Van Orsdel, and 


R. L. VAN ORSDEL. 


This gentleman is an old and much respected citizen of Lawrence county. 
He was born near Gettysburg, May 9, 1812. His wife was Margaret Ran- 
dolph, of Beaver county. He has had twelve children, six deceased. He 
had two sons in the Union army in the late war, J. R. Van Orsdel, who 
served under General McClellan in the army of the Potomac, and William 
G. Van Orsdel, who gallantly yielded up his young life for the sacred cause 
of American liberty. When the rebellion opened with its gigantic power, 
young Van Orsdel was only nineteen years of age, and therefore too young 
to be compelled to enter the service. But from the very opening of the 
struggle he was desirious to have a part in the defense of his country from 
the onslaught of her foes. He felt, as he often expressed himself, that it 
was the duty of every one to go, who could be spared from his family. 

He volunteered and went with the Pennsylvania militia to Chambersburg. 
He then entered the service under General Sherman, and died after a brief 
illness, near Atlanta, Ga., on June 23, 1864, a little upwards of twenty years 
of age. He was a brave, heroic boy, and never flinched in the hour of 
danger, but was always on hand, ready for duty, whether that was life or 
death, it was all the same to him. Thus was this noble boy cut down in the 
bloom of his early manhood. Sad indeed was the parting scene when he 
took leave of “the loved ones at home,” and bade them ““ good-bye” —as it 
proved—tor the last time on earth! But sadder yet, and more crushing the 
blow, was the announcement of his untimely death! But the stricken 
parents, though they deeply mourn the loss of their boy, have the blessed 
consolation that they gave him for the glorious cause of Liberty, and that 
he died for his country and his God. 


J. A. LININGER. 


Among the business men of New Wilmington, the above-named gentle- 
man is entitled to a front rank. He was born in Mercer county, Pa., and, 
having spent the early part of his life upon a farm, came to New Wil- 
mington in May, 1875, purchased the fine three-story brick block on East 
Diamond, fitted up the same for a store and residence, and in the following 
Autumn opened his store, handsomely stocked with every variety of general 
merchandise, and has since conducted an energetic and successful business. 
Mr. Lininger is a solid and reliable man, and a much-respected citizen. A 
lithographic view of his fine establishment will be found among the illus- 
trations of this volume. 


NEWELL WHITE, M. D. 


The subject of this sketch has, for a quarter of a century, been a leading 
physician of New Castle. His parents were direct descendants of the Pil- 
grims who first settled in New England. He was born in Plainyille, Hamp- 
shire county, Mass., November 30, 1807. He was educated in the schools of 
his native town, and spent several years in teaching, in which department 
he met with most gratifying success. Preferring, however, the profession of 
medicine to that of any other vocation, he entered upon its study in 1831, 
and graduated at the Berkshire Medical College in 1834. In this year he 
was married. to Miss C. N. Porter, daughter of Dr. David Porter, a promi- 
nent practitioner of Worthington, Mass. 

Shortly after his marriage he located in Windham, Portage county, Ohio, 
where he was engaged in the practice of his profession till 1840. He then 
removed to Warren, Trumbull county, Ohio, where he remained for a period 
of five years, and then returned to Windham. About this time his attention 
was directed to the subject of homeopathy. Giving it the most serious 
consideration, and testing the eflicacy of its remedies for a space of two 
years with highly gratifying results, he became thoroughly convinced that 
its theory and practice were established on a truly scientific basis, that it. 
overshadowed the old system and proved it to be irrational and radically 
wrong. Acting upon these conscientious convictions, he wholly abandoned 
the practice of allopathy, and gave his undivided time and attention to 
the practice of homeopathy, and to the promulgation of its principles. After 
his espousal of the homeopathic faith, he remained about three years longer 
in Windham, sustaining a fair patronage and converting many. In 1850 he 
came to New Castle, where he has since labored assiduously, and with an 
eminent degree of success; and it is with feelings of special pride and satis- 
faction that he recounts the last thirty years of his life, which have been 
spent in the practice of the only philosophical system of medicine. 

The doctor is a member of the Pennsylvania State Medical Society. He- 
has had a family of two sons and as many daughters, of whom one of each 
is deceased. 

The eldest son, CHtstER L. Wuite, was educated in the New Castle 
city schools, and at Iberia College, Ohio. He enlisted in the “ war for the 
Union” in April, 1861, in the three months’ service, and subsequently in 
the Second Ohio Cavalry, in which he was made lieutenant; and after a 
service of nearly three years, resigned on account of ill health. He married 
Miss Agnes G. Black, daughter of Andrew Black, of Sewickley, and is now 
the secretary of the Missouri and Pacific Railroad Company, and resides in 
St. Louis. 

Doctor White is a gentleman of very evenly-balanced disposition, con- 
servative, cautious, prudent, retiring in manners, and of most genial nature. 
His opinions, however, when once formed, are firmly maintained, yet with 
the greatest regard for the feelings of those who may differ from him. These 
qualities have secured for him universal respect and esteem. Both himself 
and his estimable wife are valued members of the First Presbyterian Church 
of New Castle, in which communion he has for a number of years most 
acceptably filled the office of ruling elder. 


—W. W. DRAKE 


Is a son of Moses Drake, who, about the year 1814, became a settler of 
Pulaski township, Lawrence county. He came from Westmoreland county. 
He died January 14, 1851, at the age of eighty-two. For nearly half a cen- 
tury he was a leading member of what is now the United Presbyterian 
Church. 

His father, Samuel Drake, was a soldier in the American Revolution, 
and eighty-eight years old at his death. 
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The subject of this notice is of Scotch-German extraction, and was born in 
Mercer county, December 10, 1822. In March, 1843, he located on his 
present farm in Wilmington township, and a view of his residence may be 
found among the illustrations of this volume. This place was for a number 
of years the headquarters‘of the Washington Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Lawrence county, Pa., and Mr. Drake was the secretary of the 
same until it was moved to New Castle. 

Mr. Drake has been twice married, first to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of 
James and Sarah Irwin, of Mercer county, by whom he had three daughters, 
the marriage occurring January 16,1851. Mrs. Drake died February 9, 
1858. His present wife was Miss Amanda, daughter of Robert and Anna 
McClain, of Mercer county, married April 28, 1859. This union has been 
blessed with four sons and two daughters. 

For upwards of thirty years Mr. Drake has been prominently connected 
with the Presbyterian church. 

In the Fall of 1855 he was elected auditor of Lawrence county, and filled 
the position with ability and credit. 

Mr. Drake has spent his life in farming and stock-raising, has been very 
industrious and frugal, and has accumulated a comfortable competency, 
though he began with nothing. He possesses a sound judgment, is very de- 
cided in his opinions, and enjoys the confidence and esteem of the com- 
munity. 


THE DAVIDSON FAMILY, 


Whose history is here briefly indicated, are descendants of Joan Davinson, 
of Ireland, whose widow came with her family to America in 1793, and, after 
a short stay in Lancaster and Allegheny counties, Pa., finally settled in what 
is now Big Beaver township, Lawrence county, on the farm now owned and 
occupied by her grandson, Robert James Davidson. Her youngest son was 


ANDREW DAVIDSON, 


Who was born in Ireland May 8, 1782, and was about five years old when 
his father died. On October 13, 1813, he married Jane Whan, by whom he 
had a family of four sons and seven daughters. On December 5, 1810, he 
purchased some two hundred and eight acres of land lying about one mile 
south of Wampum, a part of which is now owned by his eldest son, John 
Davidson, Esq. The old gentleman also served in the war of 1812. He 
was an unusually industrious, hard-working man, remarkably regular in his 
habits, and was a very substantial and highly respected member of the com- 
munity. He died in October, 1866, his wife having preceded him in 1862. 
His oldest son, 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Esq, 


Was born on the farm on which he now resides, August 14, 1814. He was 
reared upon the soil, with such educational privileges as fell to the lot of 
pioneer families. 

On March 28, 1838, he married Mary Beatty, daughter of Jonathan 
Beatty, an early settler of Beaver county, Pa. 

Mr. Davidson’s family consisted of four sons and three daughters, of whom 
one daughter and two sons died in infancy. Although his educational ad- 
vantages were exceedingly meagre, Mr. Davidson made a diligent improve- 
ment of his spare time, and by reading and study fitted himself for a teacher, 
and taught the first school in his district that was organized under the com- 
mon-school law of Pennsylvania. He has ever taken a deep and active in- 
terest in education, and, in the capacity of schcol director, and in other ways, 
has rendered valuable service in this department of public improvement. 
He has also filled other important offices in his township. 

In 1842 he was made major of a volunteer battalion in Beaver county, 
and, after serving seven years, was replaced in the same position, and served 
five years more. His first commission was issued by Governor David R. 
Porter, and the second in 1849, by Governor Wm. F. Johnston. 

In March, 1850, Mr. Davidson was elected justice of the peace for five 
years, and was four times re-elected, thus making a period of twenty-five 
years that he has filled this position. This record has never been equalled 
in Lawrence county, and is seldom reached anywhere. 

His ministrations were characterised by great conservatism, caution and 
prudence, and his decisions were rendered with the strictest rigor and equity, 
and in a most impartial manner. It has ever been his aim to effect, if possi- 
ble, a peaceful compromise between parties proposing litigation, and so suc- 
cessful were his efforts, that many a law-suit was spoiled for interested attor- 
neys, so that the remark became current among them that “if all the jus- 


tices were like Mr. Davidson, they would have to take down their shingles.” 
A higher compliment could not be paid to a public officer. 

Squire Davidson is a staunch Republican, and was a member of the New 
Castle convention in 1855 that inaugurated this party-movement for Law- 
rence county. 

In religious views he is a Presbyterian, and for upwards of a quarter of a 
century has been connected with the Newport church. 


W. W. DAVIDSON 
Was born on the homestead of his father, Andrew, March 22, 1822. Like 
all the children of the early settlers, he was reared in the wilderness, with 
very poor chances of education. 

On October 26, 1858, he married Nancy N. Leslie, daughter of John 
Leslie, an early settler of North Beaver township. Two sons and one 
daughter were the result of this union. Mr. Davidson belongs to a family 
that has been prominently active in educational interests, and he has served 
the people of his community for several years in the responsible office of 
school director, and during his long residence in the township has reached 
a position of high esteem for his solid character as a citizen and a Christian 
gentleman. Like others of the family, he is a Republican in politics, and 
both he and his wife have for many years been prominently connected with 
the United Presbyterian Church. He is an industrious and enterprising 
farmer. In 1871 he erected his present substantial and beautiful brick resi- 
dence, a view of which will be found among the illustrations of this history. 


ROBERT JAMES DAVIDSON 


Was born on the homestead of his father, Andrew, August 6, 1833. With 
only the advantages of a common-school of that early day, he fitted him- 
self by private study for a teacher, and was engaged in teaching for some ten 
years. He possessed great love for the profession, and was very successful, 
and most of his time was employed in his own home-district. He now re- 
sides on the farm settled by his grandmother Davidson. 

In politics he is a Republican, though he values principle above party. 
He has been for a number of years a member of the board of school-directors 
of his district, and has served both as secretary and president. 

On June 3, 1868, he married Miss Mary A. Pettitt, daughter of Nathaniel 
Pettitt. She obtained her education by her own efforts, graduated from the 
Northwestern Normal School at Edinboro’, in 1866. She also taught for 
some time with great success. She belongs to a family noted for their in- 
terest in education, five of its members having become teachers. 

Mr. Davidson is a gentleman of retiring manners, of sound judgment, and 
of sterling integrity. For many years he has been connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for fifteen years or more he has been su- 
perintendent of the Sunday-school. 


JOHN NEAL. 


This old pioneer was born in Crawford county, Pa., in November, 1805. 
When he was about four years of age, his father, Robert Neal, moved with 
his family into what is now Lawrence county, where both parents passed the 
remainder of their lives. 

At that time this now finely-cultivated country was a sparsely-settled wil- 
derness, and amid those primitive scenes the subject of this sketch was 
reared. 

His boyhood and early manhood were spent in clearing the land and 
opening the way for public roads, and in making other improvements that 
follow in the wake of civilization. It was the day of pioneer toils and hard- 
ships. 

“What heroism! what perils then! 
How true of heart and strong of hand, 
How earnest, resolute, these pioneer men !” 

Mr. Neal’s first wife wasJane McClanahan, of Crawford county, by whom 
he had four sons, two of whom (Thomas M. and Robert) did service for their 
country in the late civil war. 

The present Mrs. Neal was Margaret, Lindsey, of Lawrence county, and 
by this marriage Mr. Neal has had a daughter. 

For many years he has been connected with the United Presbyterian 
church, and a ruling elder in the same. His life has been a very quiet and 
retired one, passed in the pursuit of agriculture, yet filled with deeds of 
goodness and crowned with a consistent Christian example. 

He has already passed the allotted bound of human probation, and, worn 
out with labor, yet strong in the Christian’s faith, is patiently waiting the 
summons of the Master to remove to another and a better land. 
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WILLIS M. HATCH. 


This enterprising gentleman is a native of Venango county, Pa. At the 
age of about fifteen he left the farm and enlisted in the United States navy. 
Up to this time he had not had so much as three months’ schooling, and 
perhaps no youth ever went out from under the parental roof so profoundly 
ignorant both of books and of the world, with 


“Tt’s ways that are dark and tricks that are vain.” 


On this account the strict regulations of the navy fell like an iron-rule on 
his young yet daring spirit. He had been taught by his parents the observ- 
ance of the Christian Sabbath, and when, as one of the first duties enjoined 
upon him, he was ordered to assist upon this day in getting his vessel off of 
a rock upon which she had stranded, he walked boldly up to the chief officer 
and informed him that he had been reared in a Christian family and in the 
Sunday-school, and most emphatically declared that he ‘would not work on 
the Lord’s day !” 

An indescribable smile of mingled surprise, sympathy and pity played 
over the face of the officer, and, sending for the regulations, he quietly read 
them to the youthful new-comer, who, concluding that obedience was the 
better part of wisdom, gracefully yielded and went to work. 

The severe discipline, however, of this branch of the War Department 
proved a most excellent school for young Hatch. His honest, sprightly, 
daring spirit rendered him a favorite among both officers and men, and after 
haying filled for nearly a year a position in the Paymaster’s department, he 
returned home and learned the blacksmith’s trade as a means of procuring 
an education, the great importance of which he had now learned to appre- 


ciate. 


After two years attendance upon Westminster College, he took a course in 
the Iron City Commercial College, Pittsburgh. This was followed by one in 
the Northwestern State Normal School, at Edinboro. Here his health 
failed, and for the two following years he successfully engaged in the lumber 
and oil business. 


On March 28, 1871. he married Miss Mary, daughter of Samuel Lamb, of 
New Wilmington. Miss Lamb was one of a family of twelve children, and 
was deprived of the privileges of education enjoyed by many. She, however, 
by her own exertions, fitted herself for a teacher, and for eight years occu- 
pied a prominent position in the profession in Venango county. 


After his marriage, Mr. Hatch spent four years more in Westminster Col- 
lege, read law with D. B. and E. T. Kurtz, of New Castle,and was admitted 
to practice in September, 1875. 


While a law-student here, he was taken up as the prohibition can- 
didate for mayor of New Castle, and came within eleven votes of being 
elected. 


In April, 1876, he returned to New Wilmington, purchased the farm of 
his father-in-law, built a house for his father, and is now kindly caring for 
the aged heads of both families. It is worthy of notice, as an event of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, that Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lamb, in the Spring 
of 1876, celebrated their golden wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Lucien Hatch 
will, if they live, reach the same event in July, 1878. 


The family of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Hatch consists of themselves and two 
children, and they hold their religious connection with the United Presbyte- 
rian denomination. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS. 


North Beaver Townshif.—William McCord, James Alsworth, Francis 
Nesbit, William Carson, John Coleman, Jacob Justice and Jeremiah Bannon 
were all out for some length of time during the Revolution, some of them 
for several years. 

Perry Townshif.—Matthew Murray, Matthew Stewart, John Stewart. 

Plain Grove Townshi~.—John Gealey, James Ramsey. 

Pulaski Townshipf.—James Stevenson. 

Scott Townshif.—Colonel Bernard Hubley, William Locke. 

Shenango Townshi~.—William Tindall. 

Washington Township.—Henry Gordon, 1st. 

Taylor Townshi~.--John Butcher, Joseph McMurray, “Scotch John 
Moore,” a deserter from the British army. 

Neshannock Township.—John Moore, William Richards. 

Mahoning Township. Ashton. 

New Castle.—Captain Jonathan Smith. 


SOLDIERS OF 1812-15, AND MEXICAN WAR. 


Big Beaver Township.—Andrew Davidson, John Whan, James and Hugh 
Paden. 

Hickory Township.—Samuel McCreary, Robert Simonton, John C. Wal- 
lace, Jacob Baker, Samuel Casteel, John Fisher. Thomas Fisher served in 
the Mexican war. 

Little Beaver Township.—John, Philip and George Aughenbaugh, David 
Clark, Jr., Charles Savers, James Marshall. 

North Beaver Township~.—Asa Adams, William Rogers, Jas. McKibben, 
Edward Wright, (major), John and Thomas Williams, John Carson, Na- 
thaniel and David White, John §., Benjamin and James Alsworth. 

Perry Townshif.—Matthew and William Murray (at Black Rock), and 
John and James Murray (at Fort Meigs), John Scott, Captain Jas. Stewart, 
Lieutenant Caleb Pyle, Elias Van Gorder. 

Plain Grove Township.—James, John and Thomas McCommon, Thomas 
and James McCracken, William Rodgers, James Burns, James Ramsey (2d 
lieut.), James, John, Henry, William and Renwick Gealey, Wm. Renwick, 
James McCune. 

Pulaski Township.—Andrew Marquis, Joshua Bentley, James, David and 
John McCready, James and Alexander Neal, John McFarlane, John Gealy, 
James Walker. 

Scott Township.—Robert McCaslin, Robert and John McFarland, John, 
David, William and James Locke, Robert Wallace, Jesse Harlan. 

Shenango Township.—William and Thomas Tindall, Seth Rigby, Jr., 
William Lutton, James Warnock, James McKee, James Manning, John 
Bell, Samuel Baldwin, Philip Houk, Alexander Chambers, James Jackson. 

Slippery Rock Townshi~.—Captain Wilson Kildoo, Jacob Shafter, James 
Mullen, John Fisher, James Kildoo, John Frew (orderly sergeant), John 
Boston. 

Washington Township.—Henry Jordan (the last survivor of the original 
“Mercer Blues”), John, Nathaniel and George Jordan, Samuel Anderson. 

Wayne Township.—Abraham McCurdy, John Newton, Benjamin Cun- 
ningham, Thomas Hennon, William Ward, Hugh Wilson, Moses Guy, and 
possibly William Wilson. 

Wilmingtun Township.—Daniel Means, Henry Means (hauled supplies for 
the soldiers), William Hodge, William McCrum, Samuel Hazlep. 

Taylor Township.—Samuel Sample, James McMurray, Joseph Copper (out 
against the Indians), John Wallace. 


Neshannock Township.—Captain John Fisher, George Pearson, William 
Watson, Lot Watson, Isaac Donaldson, Robert Reynolds, John Moore. 

Union Township.—Major Ezekiel Sankey, Captain Robert Wallace, Jas. 
Park. 

Mahoning Township.—Joseph Brown. 

New Castle.—Crawford White, Captain John Fisher, Dr. Alexander Gill- 
fillan, Dr. Wm. H. Shaw, Dr. James A. Cossitt, Captain James Hamilton, 
William, Joseph and James Hurry, Alexander Boyles, John Wilkinson, 
Thomas Kendall, Captain James Culbertson, Richard Johnson, Captain John 
P. Schott (a captain in the navy). Colonel Edward O’Brien was in the 
Mexican war ; also Alexander Jones and LaFayette Kerr. 

Captain Francis Nesbit, now living at Mount Jackson, served in the Sem- 
inole war in Florida, in 1835, and Captain John W. Hague, of old Enon 
Valley, served as junior second-lieutenant in the war with Mexico. 

Thomas Green, father of Captain Oliver Hazard Perry Green, of New 
Castle, was a soldier in the war of 1812. The family is of Quaker stock 
and remotely connected with the famous Quaker General of the Revolution 
—Nathaniel Greene of Rhode Island. Mr. Greene was living at that time 
in Bellefonte, Centre county, where he was drafted and sent to Erie to guard 
the fleet building by Commodore Perry at that point. 

When the vessels were all afloat and safely over the bar, Mr. Green vol- 
unteered with others to go on board and serve against the enemy. He was: 
in the brig Niagara during the celebrated action of September 10, 18138, in 
which the British fleet was captured entire. For his services in this battle 
the State presented him with a silver medal in 1821. It is of coin silver 
of the value of nearly five dollars, and has a profile likeness of Commodore 
Perry on the obverse side, and on the reverse the name of Thomas Green, en- 
circled by a wreath and the words, “ In testimony of his patriotism and bravery 
in the naval action on Lake Erie, September 10, 1813.” Perry’s celebrated 
dispatch to General Harrison—‘ We have met the enemy and they are 
ours”’—is graven on the margin. This medal is in the possession of Captain 
O. H. P. Green, whom his father named in honor of the Commodore. 


WAR OF THE REBELLION. 
12th REGIMENT. 


This regiment was recruited and organized at Pittsburgh, under the super- 
vision of Brigadier-General James 8. Negley. Companies F and H were 
recruited at New Castle, the former commanded by Captain Edward O’Brien, 
and the latter by Captain Daniel Leasure. Captain O’Brien was afterwards 
colonel of the 134th regiment, organized in 1862 for nine months’ service, 
and Captain Leasure afterwards went out as colonel of the 100th (Round- 
head) regiment. The 12th regiment left Pittsburgh on the 24th of April, 
1861, and arrived the next day in Harrisburg, where it was quartered in 
churches and in the capitol. On the afternoon of the same day the 12th 
and 13th regiments were reviewed by Governor Curtin, and mustered into 
the United States service. The 12th left immediately afterwards for Camp 
Scott, near York, Pa., where it was drilled for several weeks. On the 19th 
of May the regiment was clothed, equipped, and furnished with camp equip- 
age, and on the"25th was ordered to move and take possession of the Balti- 
more and Harrisburg railway, from the State line to the city of Baltimore. 
Its headquarters were Cockeysville, where two companies, I and K, were 
stationed. The part the regiment performed in the service of the nation was 
without bloodshed or strife, but was highly useful in protecting the line of 
railroad. The regiment was mustered-out of the service at Harrisburg, Pa., 
August 5, 1861. 


39TH REGIMENT—(10Tm Reserves). 


This regiment was recruited for the three years’ service, and the regimental 
(201) 
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organization effected during the latter part of June, 1861. Company K was 
partially from Lawrence county. The regiment was mustered in at Harris- 
burg, July 21, 1861, for three years. Proceeding by rail to Baltimore and 
Washington, it met at the latter place, on the 24th of August, a New York 
regiment which had been engaged in the battle of Bull Run, and badly 
crippled. The regiment was finally assigned to the 3d brigade, and on 
the 10th of October moved into Virginia, and took position in line with the 
army. December 10, it for the first time met the enemy, and the action, in 
which the whole brigade was engaged, resulted in the success of the Union 
troops. May 9, 1862, Captain A. J. Warner, of Mercer county (Company 
G), was elected lieutenant-colonel, Colonel McCalmont having resigned, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Kirk succeeding him. About the middle of June 
the regiment was ordered to the peninsula, to reinforce McClellan. It was 
engaged in the battle of Mechanicsville, June 26, 1862, and held its ground 
against several severe assaults. It was afterwards engaged in the battles of 
Gaines’ Mill, White Oak Swamp, second fight at Bull Run, South Mountain, 
Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, New Hope Church, the Wilderness, 
and numerous skirmishes, and on the 11th of June, 1864, most of the men 
remaining were mustered out of service at Pittsburgh, Pa., their time having 
expired. Many of the regiment re-enlisted as veterans. 


438p REGIMENT—(l1st ARTILLERY). 
BATTERY B., 


Battery B joined the division of Pennsylvania reserves on the 14th of 
August, 1861, at Tenallytown, and was assigned to the Ist brigade, General 
Reynolds commanding. ‘he first death in the battery was that of James 
McClurg, which occurred September 29, 1861. Until October 11, it was 
armed with four six-pounder James’ guns, but on that date two of these were 
exchanged for four ten-pounder Parrotts. October 14, 1862, private Frede- 
rick B. Seifert was killed, and private Alfred Phillips severely wounded, by 
the accidental discharge of the musket of amember of Company E, 3d reserves, 
while on dress parade. October 19 the battery accompanied the Ist brigade on 
a reconnoissance beyond Dranesville. When the battle of Dranesville com- 
menced (December 20, 1861), the brigade was ordered to General Ord’s as- 
sistance, but only arrived after the enemy had been repulsed. 

On the 25th of December, General McClellan, in compliance with the re- 
quest of General Banks for a “good battery,” directed General McCall to 
send Battery B. This was protested against by Generals McCall and Rey- 
nolds, and caused much dissatisfaction throughout the division. The battery 
was on duty at Seneca Falls and Edwards’ Ferry until January 9, 1862, 
when, at General McCall’s request, it was ordered to return to the division. 
After the return of the army to Alexandria, it was placed in the Ist army 
corps, General McDowell commanding. At the battle of Mechanicsville 
(June 26 and 27) the guns of Battery B did effective service, checking the 
advance of a rebel battery, and compelling it to retire without unlimbering, 
and repulsing the enemy several times with great slaughter, the gaps made 
in his lines by the shots from the guns of Battery B, firing by battery, being 
distinctly visible on one occasion, The loss to the battery, in the first day’s 
engagement, was five wounded. The second day its loss was three killed and 
eight wounded, in a most desperate conflict. Among the killed were Lieuten- 
ants Danforth and Cadwalader. Its guns were captured and recaptured twice 
on the second day, the rebel line advancing utterly regardless of the fierce 
storm of canister and case-shot rained upon them. The guns had become 
unsafe and useless by long and rapid firing, and, on the 11th of July, four 
guns were received in their place. After numerous skirmishes the battery 
again was holty engaged at the second battle of Bull Run, August 29 and 
30, 1862. In this engagement the loss was three killed and sixteen wounded. 
At one time the enemy was so close as to capture all the caissons. 

The battery was engaged in the battles of South Mountain and Antietam, 
doing most effective service. A solid-shot struck Captain Cooper’s horse 
in the Antietam fight, and tore it in pieces, the captain escaping almost 
miraculously. At Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, the battery lost 
two men killed and two wounded, and but for the support of the 387th 
New York Infantry, would have been captured. At the battle of Gettys- 
burg, Battery B was in position, July 1, near the seminary, but was driven 
back through the town. On the 2d, a shot from a rebel twenty-pounder 
Parrott gun, immediately in front, exploded under one of the guns, killing 
privates Peter G. Hoagland and James H. McCleary, and wounding Cor poral 
Joseph 8. Reed and privates Jesse Temple and D. W. Taylor. On the 3d it 
took the place of one of the reserve artillery batteries, where it did good ser- 
vice. The next day it was ordered to Emmittsburg, where it was in position 
twenty-four hours. Tt then accompanied the army to the Rappahannock, 
where it remained on picket until the 10th of September. On the 27th of 
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November it was early on the ground at Mine Run, and compelled a rebel 
battery in advance to withdraw. 

Winter quarters were constructed at Paoli Mills, near Kelley’s Ford, and 
near Culpepper Court-house. At the latter place a number of the men re- 
enlisted, and received the thirty days’ furlough allowed veterans. About 
forty recruits and two more guns were here received. During the Wilderness. 
battles the battery had plenty of work to do, and on one occasion the picket- 
lines of the contending armies were so close that the guns could only be 
loaded by the men getting down,on their knees, they being on the picket- 
line. Private George C. Garber was here severely wounded by a rebel sharp- 
shooter. On the 18th of May, near Spottsylvania Court-house, the battery 
was on the left and front, and was under the hottest artillery-fire that it en- 
countered during the war. Several shells struck the carriages. Private 
William Chambers received a slight wound in the head. Here the rebels 
were treated to a little mortar-practice by the gunners of Battery B. After 
the 5th corps had crossed the North Anna river, at Jericho Ford, on the 
23d of May, and the rebels had attacked it, Lieutenant Miller placed the 
battery in position on the left bank, opposite the reserves, and completely 
demolished a rebel battery that was annoying them. It was afterwards as- 
certained that Captain Fontaigne, General Longstreet’s chief of artillery, 
was killed by the explosion of one of the shells. Captain Cooper was at the 
time in command of a brigade of short-range guns across the river. ) 


On the 31st of May, forty-one men, who were entitled to discharge, left 
for Harrisburg. They were mustered-out at Pittsburgh on the 9th of June, 
1864. There were sufficient men remaining to man the guns, and on the 
2d of June, Lieutenant Miller was ordered to go into position on the left of 
Cold Harbor. The new gunners did good execution, firing a greater number 
of rounds on the 2d and 3d than had been fired by the battery previously in 
that campaign. 


The battery arrived at Wilcox Landing, on the James, on the 15th of 
June, and in front of Petersburg at daylight of the 17th. On the morning 
of the 30th of July, when the fort in front of the 9th Corps was blown up, it 
fired a number of rounds. Captain Cooper having remained two months 
beyond his term of service, was mustered-out on the 8th of August at his 
own request, and Lieutenant Miller took command. The members of the 
battery whose term of service had expired, returned home, and a number of 
one-year recruits were added to it. November 22, 1864, Lieutenant Miller 
was honorably discharged, leaving Lieutenant William McClelland in com- 
manded. February 23d, 1865, Lieutenant McClelland was commissioned cap- 
tain. March 15, eighteen men, the number in excess of the maximum allowed 
a six-gun battery, were transferred to Battery I, a new battery then forming 
at Washington. During the engagements around Washington the battery 
behaved splendidly, and did telling service. Sergeant Isaac J. Grubb and 
Corporal Andrew J. Gilkey were killed in the rebel fort which had been 
captured, and subsequently, when one of the sections in Fort Davis was or- 
dered to Fort Wright, Corporal John ‘W. Summers was mortally wounded. 
The next day the battery was ordered to City Point. On the 3d of May it 
left for Washington, passing through Richmond. On the 3d of June, in 
obedience to orders, Captain McClelland turned the battery in at Washing- 
ton, and proceeded to Harrisburg, where it was mustered-out June 9, 1865. 
334 men were connected with the battery. The number of rounds of ammu- 
nition, of all kinds, expended during the four years of service, was over 
11,200. 


76TH REGIMENT. 


This regiment was organized for the three-years’ service in August, 1861. 
Company A was recruited in Lawrence county, and Company G in Law- 
rence and Westmoreland. D. H. Wallace, of New Castle, was lieutenant- 
colonel. On the 18th of November, 1861, the regiment received its colors 
from the hands of the Governor at Camp Cameron, Harrisburg, and the 
following day proceeded. to Fortress Monroe. After a week’s encampment 
at the fortress, it set sail for Hilton Head, South Carolina, arriving on the 
evening of the 8th of December. The regiment was here armed and equipped, 
and its drill and discipline commenced. It was assigned to the bri of 
General Wright, and was engaged in building fortifications and ‘in police 
duty till April, 1862. On the 8th of that month it was ordered to Tybee 
Island, at the mouth of the Savannah river, to assist in ref i ort 
Pulaski. Companies A and F were left at Hilton Head. 
day’s bombardment of the fort, when a breach had been ances in e 
Pennsylvania and the 8th Michigan were selected to carry ‘it by ass 
but a white flag displayed at three p. mM. on the 11th, ered that 
ment unnecessary. The fact of the regiment having been 
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in Tybee Island until April 19, when it returned to Hilton Head. On the 

16th of June it participated in the unfortunate attack upon Charleston, 

which resulted disastrously. The entire force fell back after having accom- 
plished nothing, and left its dead and some of its wounded in the hands of 
the enemy. 

In August, 1862, Colonel Powers and Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace re- 
signed, and Captain Strawbridge, of company B (from Mercer county), and 
Captain Campbell, of Company A, were promoted to be colonel and lieuten- 
ant-colonel respectively. On the 22d of October an expedition was formed 
to sever the communication between Charleston and Savannah, by destroying 
the bridges across the Pocotaligo. In this the 76th, under Colonel Straw- 
bridge, took a conspicuous part, and its loss in killed and wounded was 
seventy-five officers and men. 

Soon after daybreak on the morning of July 10, 1863, the attack on Fort 
Wagner was begun, the monitors and the batteries on the northern ex- 
tremity of Folly Island, keeping up a heavy fire for two hours, while the 
infantry column was screened by the tall grass, and awaiting developments. 
As the fire slackened, the brigade moved across the inlet to the attack. The 
movement was planned and executed with great secrecy, and the enemy was 
taken.completely by surprise. The column moved forward without falter- 
ing, and the hostile batteries south of the fort were captured. On the morn- 
ing of the 11th, the 76th and four companies of the 7th Connecticut, charged 
Fort Wagner in gallant style, led by General Strong in person, but were 
compelled to retire under a most. withering fire. The loss to the regiment 
was 187 killed and wounded, of whom 53 were killed. On the 18th another 
desperate assault was made on the fort, during a terrific thunder-storm, just 
at dark. In this fearful assault, the 54th Massachusetts, the first colored 
regiment raised in a free State, participated. General Strong and Colonel 
Shaw (of the 54th Massachusetts) fell, and the loss of the 76th was seven- 
teen killed and wounded. On the Ist of August, Colonel Strawbridge was 
ordered to the command of the post at Hilton Head, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Campbell assumed command of the regiment. December 20th Colonel 
Strawbridge resigned, and Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell was promoted to 
colonel, Major John W. Hicks to lieutenant-colonel, and Captain William 
8. Diller, of Company D, to major. 

In May, 1864, the 10th corps was ordered to Virginia, and upon its arrival 
was attached to the army of the James. Early in May the regiment lost 
sixty-five men killed and wounded in an engagement along the Weldon rail- 
road, from which the brigade forced the rebels back to Drury’s Bluff. 
After this there was fighting at intervals for several days, and the regiment 
was engaged in the three-days’ battle around Cold Harbor, where it suffered 
heavy loss. 

On the 23d of June the regiment proceeded to Petersburg, performing 
picket duty on the front line of works. Casualties occurred aimost daily 
during the siege. Lieutenant Daniel McVay, of Company A, a gallant 
young officer, received a wound in the thigh, in the operations which fol- 
lowed the springing of the mine on the 30th of July, from which he died 
September 4th. 

Colonel Campbell resigned on the 16th of August, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
John §S. Littell was promoted to colonel. The regiment was afterwards 
hotly engaged at Chapin’s Farm and Hatcher’s Run, in 1864, and on the 
6th of January, 1865, joined an expedition which was sent to accomplish 
the reduction of Fort Fisher, North Carolina. It participated, on the 15th, 
in the assault on the fort, which was compelled to surrender, The loss of 
the regiment was severe. The flag, carried by Sergeant Albert Sanders, was 
twice shot from the staff, and completely riddled. At the close of the action it 
contained more than eighty rents, made by rifle balls and fragments of shells. 

Moving on Wilmington, which fell an easy conquest to the advancing 
forces, the army proceeded to Raleigh, where the regiment was detached for 
provost-guard duty, and stationed there until July 18th, when it was mus- 
tered out. On the passage homeward one of the transports was wrecked 
upon the North Carolina coast, and several of the men lost. The regiment 
reached Harrisburg on the morning of July 23, 1865, and was there paid 
and finally disbanded. 

. 77tH REGIMENT. 

The regiment was originally recruited in August, 1861, but had no men 
from Lawrence county until March 13, 1865, when it was joined by a new 
company (H) recruited in Lawrence and Beaver counties, and commanded 
by Captain Paul F. Rohbacker. The regiment was then in East Tennessee. 
On the 25th of April it returned to Nashville, and in the re-organization of 
forces made here, was assigned to the 1st brigade of the 1st division of the 
4th corps, and Colonel Rose placed in command of the brigade, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Robinson of the regiment. 


The rebel forces on the west of the Mississippi river still preserved a hos- 
tile front, and the 77th, with other forces, was ordered to Texas, and arrived 
at Indianola, in that State, on the 27th of July. From there it marched to 
Green Lake, where a halt of ten days was made, and then proceeded to 
Camp Stanley, four miles above Victoria, on the Gaudaloupe river. Here it 
remained until the 1st of October, when it returned to Victoria. On the 5th 
of December it received orders to return home, and, breaking camp, marched 
to Indianola, a distance of fifty miles, where it embarked, and on the 16th 
of January, 1866, arrived in Philadelphia, and was finally mustered-out of 
service, 


100th REGIMENT. 


The 100th, or, as it was more commonly known, the “ Roundhead ” regi- 
ment, was recruited in the southwestern counties of the State, originally 
settled by the Roundheads of the English Revolution and by Scotch-Irish 
Covenanters. Daniel Leasure, a citizen of New Castle, who had since 1832 
been connected either as private or an officer with the State militia, and 
who, during the three months’ campaign, had served as captain and adjutant 
in the 12th regiment, received authority from the Secretary of War, under 
date of August 6, 1861, to recruit a regiment of infantry from among the 
Covenanters and the men who had followed Cromwell, whose leading char- 
acteristics had been a devotion to the principles of liberty of person and 
conscience. Six companies—B, E, F, H, Land K—were recruited in Law- 
rence county, and on the 2d of September, 1861, the regiment, consisting of 
twelve companies, was ordered to Washington, where it at once proceeded, 
and encamped on Kalorama Heights. A formal organization was soon after 
effected, and the following field-officers selected and commissioned: Daniel 
Leasure, colonel; Captain James Armstrong, lieutenant-colonel; Captain 
David A. Leckey, major. Just previous to the organization, General Casey, 
in command of provisional brigades at Washington, issued an order trans- 
ferring companies L and M to the 105th regiment. Company L was ac- 
cordingly thus transferred, and Captain Dick, its commander, became major 
of that regiment, but upon the representation of Captain Leckey that his 
company had been especially recruited for the Roundhead regiment, it was 
allowed to remain. The regiment was brigaded on the the 7th of October, 
1861, with the 8th Michigan, Colonel Fenton, and the 50th Pennsylvania, 
Colonel Christ. As the ranking-officer Colonel Leasure was placed in com- 
mand of the brigade, and was ordered to proceed with it to Annapolis, there 
to join the command of General T. W. Sherman, destined for the coast of 
South Carolina. Soon after its arrival Colonel Leasure sent a request to 
the Secretary of War, in behalf of the Roundheads, that the Highlanders, 
79th New York, might be associated with them in the same_ brigade. 
This request was granted, and on the 12th of October General Isaac I. 
Stevens was assigned to its command. 

On the 19th the fleet sailed from Annapolis, and rendezvoused at Fortress 
Monroe, whence on the 29th it set sail with sealed orders. The Roundhead 
regiment and five companies of the 50th Pennsylvania were embarked 
together on the “ Ocean Queen.” 

On the second day out the fleet was overtaken by a violent storm, which 
raged with unabated fury for thirty-six hours. On the morning of the 3d 
of November, all the other vessels being out of sight, Colonel Leasure 
opened his orders and read “ Sail for Port Royal Entrance,” which was the 
first intimation to any one on board of its destination. On the 5th of No- 
vember the fleet arrived off Port Royal Entrance, and the gunboats pro- 
ceeded to make soundings of the channel. On the morning of the 7th the 
transports stood in for the entrance, and the gunboats advanced to the 
attack of Forts Walker and Beauregard, on the opposite points of Hilton 
Head and Lady’s Island. The troops, meantime, were held in readiness to 
debark and attack by land; but at three o’clock Pp. M. the enemy was 
driven from his works by the terrible broadsides of Dupont’s powerful ves- 
sels, and fled to the mainland or adjacent islands. On the same evening 
the troops landed and took possession of the forts and islands. Strong forti- 
fieations were at once begun, for which heavy details were made on the 
troops of General Stevens’ brigade, who soon experienced much sickness 
from fatigue and the process of acclimation to the delightful but malarious 
climate of a Southern coast. 

One month later General Sherman resolved to occupy a point further 
inland, upon the network of islands which the capture of Port Royal En- 
trance, on the 7th of November, had made accessible to the Union gunboats. 
General Stevens was detailed with his brigade for this purpose. The pleas- 
ant town of Beaufort was taken posession of, and occupied as headquarters. 


The chief military duty of the troops for the next five or six months con- 
sisted in picketing Barnwell’s and Port Royal islands, on the Coosaw, across 
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which, on the main land upon the “Shell Road” leading to Charleston, a 
rebel force was stationed, covering the approaches to the railroad connecting 
Charleston and Savannah. 

The town of Beaufort, with Port Royal and all the adjacent islands, had 
been deserted by the white population since the battle of November 7th. To 
repress the boldness of the enemy in his hostile demonstrations at Port Royal 
ferry, on the morning of the 1st of January, 1862, General Stevens, with a force 
of infantry and artillery acting in conjunction with two gunboats, crossed the 
Coosaw, drove the enemy from his unfinished earth-works, and returned on 
the following day to the ferry without loss. During the occupancy of 
Beaufort and while at Hilton Head, many of the men sickened and some 
died, among them Lieutenant James L. Banks, of Company F. 

General Hunter, who had now relieved General Sherman in command of 
the department, undertook the reduction of Charleston. On the Ist of June, 
General Stevens, with the “ Roundheads,” Highlanders and the 8th Mich- 
igan, proceeded through Stono Inlet to James island, effecting a landing 
near Legareville. Five companies of the ‘“ Roundheads,” A, F, D, I, H, 
were on the advance vessel with General Stevens, the six remaining com- 
panies, under Colonel Leasure, following immediately after. Companies D 
and H seized the village, while the remaining forces moved up the island. 
The enemy was driven from his works and all his shore-batteries captured. 
Two heavy guns were subsequently taken in the interior of the island by 
companies A, I and I, and brought in. The regiment lost in this engage- 
ment about twenty killed and wounded. Captain Cline, of Company F, and 
fifteen men were captured while skirmishing without proper supports. Until 
the 15th of June, the regiment was engaged in erecting forts and performing 
guard duty, and was almost constantly under fire from the enemy’s forts, 
lying in the meanwhile under shelter-tents in a low marsh, barely above 
tide water, and in constant expectation of being attacked. 


At evening on the 15th of June, the troops upon the island were ordered 
to be in readiness early the following morning to attack the enemy’s works 
at the Tower Fort, near Secessionville, a strong earthwork held by the rebel 
Colonel Lamar with a strong force, and commanding the approaches to 
Charleston by the James island causeway. General Stevens was to attack, 
and General Wright to support on the left, and if need be, assault the work 
on the north. Colonel Leasure was placed in command of a brigade com- 
posed of his own, the 79th and 46th New York regiments. At two o’clock 
on the morning of the 16th, the troops moved out for the attack. An un- 
accountable delay occurred, and the attacking party was not formed until 
broad daylight. Colonel Fenton’s brigade, which led the assaulting column, 
was swept and broken by a destructive fire, and Colonel Leasure’s, which 
supported it, was soon in the forefront. After a severe contest, lasting nearly 
an hour, during which a number of both the Highlanders and “ Round- 
head” regiments forced their way into the fort, Colonel Benham, in chief 
command, ordered a retreat. The narrow neck of ground over which the 
troops must advance was barely sufficient to deploy one regiment, and this 
was swept by the guns of the fort and from the rifle-pits and defences in the 
rear. Of the 421 officers and men who went into the fight, one officer— 
Lieutenant Samuel J. Morrow—and eight enlisted men were killed, two offi- 
cers and thirty men wounded, and six missing. 


Gen. Stevens, in his official report, says: “Colonel Fenton, in command of 
the first brigade, used every exertion to throw the 8th Michigan as far to the 
right as possible, and to bring on in support the 7th Connecticut and the 
28th Massachusetts, but the terrible fire of grape and musketry from the 
enemy’s works cut the former regimenis in two, the right going to the right 
and the left to the left, whither, finally, the whole of the 28th Massachusetts 
took its position, and where they were joined, with scarcely an interval of 
time, by the 100th Pennsylvania and the 46th New York, of Leasure’s 
brigade. These regiments had been brought up with great promptness and 
energy by Colonel Leasure, and the right of the 100th had pushed up to 
and joined the 79th in the charge. It was during this brief’ period of less 
than one-half hour—from five to half-past five o’clock—that the greater 
portion of the casualties oceurred. ‘ - = I must express my 
profound sense of the intrepid bearing and soldierly conduct of my brigade- 
commanders, Colonels Leasure and Fenten, who did everything that com- 
manders could do to lead their respective brigades to the attack; and it is 
mainly due to their exertions that their lines of battle were maintained 
throughout the action.” 

Lieutenant Jefferson Justice, serving upon the staff of General Stevens, 
and Lieutenant 8. G. Leasure, assistant adjutant-general to the brigade, 
were commended for their gallantry. After the battle, the hospitals, crowded 
with the wounded, stood in urgent need of immediate surgical aid. Colonel 
Leasure, whose profession was that of medicine and surgery, at once volun- 


teered and rendered most valuable assistance to the young surgeons in 
charge. 


Operations against Charleston were suspended, and on the 4th of July the 
brigade returned to Hilton Head, where were lying among the accumulated 
mails the commissions for the officers from Governor Curtin, and an order 
declaring the “ Roundhead” regiment the 100th of the line. Here there 
was a change in regimental officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Armstrong being 
obliged to resign on account of feeble health, and Major Leckey succeeding 
him. Captain Matthew M. Dawson, of Company B, was promoted to major. 

On the 13th of July the brigade returned to- Beaufort, and was soon 
ordered to Virginia, whither it proceeded on the ocean steamer Merrimac, 
then on her trial trip. It went into camp at Newport News, where it was 
visited by a messenger from Governor Curtin, bearing the State colors, which 
were presented to the 100th regiment by General Stevens, and were received 
in a patriotic speech by Colonel Leasure. 

The campaign in Virginia afforded the regiment plenty of active work, 
and it was kept busy almost constantly until the second battle of Bull Run, 
which occurred August 29 and 30, 1862. In the forenoon of the 29th, 
Colonel Leasure’s brigade was deployed in line of battle for the support of 
Lieutenant Benjamin’s battery of twenty-pounder Parrotts, which had re- 
lieved Captain Dilger’s battery in the support of Siegel, who had borne the 
brunt of the battle since early-morn and been nearly outflanked. The new 
battery came up just as the enemy was preparing a new attack against his 
center. Kearney’s and Stevens’ divisions came to his aid about the same 
time. 

The enemy was checked, and companies A, F, D, I and M of the 100th 
were sent forward as skirmishers, taking possession of the valley a quarter of 
a mile in advance, and kept up a galling fire, Benjamin’s guns in the mean- 
time throwing shot and shell over their heads. The enemy seemed deter- 
mined to carry that position, and at one time five batteries were concentrating 
their fire upon it. But Benjamin steadily held his ground until his ammuni- 
tion began to fail him. In taking position, one of his caissons, well filled, 
had been accidently overturned and abandoned at a point about two hun- 
dred yards to the left and front of his present position, much exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. Company G, Captain S. H. Brown, was ordered to bring it 
up. With intrepid daring it was led under the enemy’s fire, and brought 
the heavily-laden caisson, now sorely needed, safely off. Benjamin now in- 
creased his fire, and soon silenced a number of the enemy’s guns. But one 
of his own had been struck by a solid-shot and rendered useless, and another 
by the premature explosion of a shell, had been disabled, and still another 
had lost nearly all its men. But until his ammunition was all spent the re- 
maining guns were kept in play. They were then withdrawn, and soon after 
the only remaining division of Siegel fell back ; Stevens was then ordered to 
retire. In the face of a terrible fire, now redoubled, it was with difficulty 
that the skirmishers could be withdrawn, but it was successfully accomp- 
lished under the direction of Lieutenant Gilleland. The enemy, now no 
longer deterred by the battery’s fire, moved heavy masses of infantry ob- 
liquely in front of its late position, across the Warrenton turnpike, and 
gained a most important position in a piece of wood, where the heaviest fight- 
ing occured in the after-part of the day, in which, with other troops, the 
100th suffered fearful loss. Leasure’s brigade had not retired a quarter of a 
mile, when it was ordered to the support of Roemer’s battery, on the north 
side of the turnpike, in an orchard somewhat to the rear of the former posi- 
tion. It was now nearly night and the troops had suffered severely. They 
had scarcely reached their position when an order came from Reno directing 
Stevens to support Kearney, who was enveloped in the woods to the right, 
on the line of the abandoned tract of the Gap railroad. Stevens had but 
this small brigade, the rest of his division having been ordered from him 
early in the day ; but no time was to be lost, and moving off by the right 
flank at double-quick, Colonel Leasure put his command in position for a 
charge. At that instant General Kearney came dashing up and demanded 
of Stevens where his troops were. Stevens pointed to the barely five hun- 
dred that stood about him. In his abrupt way he asked if they would fight. 
“ Yes,” said Stevens, with an oath, “these are my Roundheads!” Drop- 
ping his bridle-rein, with an impetuous gesture with his only arm in the di- 
rection of the enemy, Kearney said to Colonel Leasure, “Sweep every- 
thing before you!” Companies A and B of the 100th were thrown forward 
as skirmishers and the line was quickly put in motion towards the low wooded 
ground, where the enemy lay concealed. As they advanced, artillery and — 
infantry opened upon then, which told fearfully on their already shattered 
ranks. As the line approached, a well-directed fire was poured upon the 
enemy, before which he recoiled. At this juncture an aid from General 
Kearney came up, and informed Colonel Leasure that the enemy was occu- 
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pying a cut in the old Gap road a short distance to the front, and to the left 
of the position he then held. Obliquing to the left the line charged, and as 
the enemy scrambled up the opposite bank of the cut it poured in a destruc- 
tive fire and seized the abandoned position. Soon the enemy opened a heavy 
fire. General Stevens’ horse.and that of his orderly were both killed. See- 
ing that it was useless to attempt to hold the position against the overwhelm- 
ing force that was bearing down upon him, General Stevens ordered Colonel 
Leasure to fall back before the way was completely cut off. The order was 
accordingly given, and, as he was moving, the Colonel had his horse shot 
under him, and himself received a painful wound. Of the 450 men who 
had joined in this last charge, but 198 came back unhurt. Captains William 
¥F. Templeton, Simeon H. Brown, James S. VanGorder, and Lieutenants 
Philo P. Rayen and E. J. R. Spencer were killed or mortally wounded, and 
Lieutenants John P. Blair and Thomas H. Curt severely wounded. 


The next day the fight was renewed, but the Union army was finally forced 
to retire before the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, and at night fell 
back to Centerville! At Chantilly, near Fairfax Court-house, on Septem- 
ber 1, another hotly contested battle was fought, resulting in the success of 
the Union arms. Generals Kearney and Stevens were both killed, the 
former riding by mistake into the enemy’s lines and the latter killed while 
superintending his line in person, on foot. Captain Cornelius, in command 
of the 100th, was severely wounded, and was, on account of it, finally dis- 
charged. Capt. R. J. Ross and Lieutenant Samuel R. Grace were wounded. 
The loss was two killed and thirty-four wounded. In the battle of South 
Mountain, September 14, the regiment participated, and in the charge up 
the mountain lost eight killed and twenty-eight wounded. In the battle of 
Antietam, September 17, having lost nearly all its line officers, it was not 
actively engaged. After advancing as skirmishers until the battle was 
opened, it was relieved and held in reserve during the rest of the day. Its 
loss was one killed and four wounded. 


In October, Colonel Leasure, who had returned from the hospital, was 
sent to Washington by General Burnside to bring up the absentees and con- 
valescents of the 9th corps, assembled in camp near the city. About four 
thousand were thus added to its strength, two hundred of whom belonged 
to the 100th regiment. In November, soon after the return of the army to 
Virginia, General W. W. Burns was assigned to the command of the divis- 
ion, and Colonel Leasure, who had temporarily held command, returned to 
his brigade. 


During the progress of the battle at Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862, 
the division lay in reserve. At dusk on the 15th the 100th regiment was 
deployed as skirmishers to cover the retreat of General Sumner’s forces. 
Near the close of the year (1862) Lieutenant-Colonel Leckey resigned, and 
was succeeded by Major Dawson. Captain James H. Cline was subsequently 
promoted to major. 


Early in June, 1863, the 9th corps was ordered to the support of Grant, 
at Vicksburg, Mississippi. While there it was engaged in no active service, 
and was placed to guard the fords of the Big Black river, where it remained 
until the surrender of Pemberton, on the memorable 4th of July, 1863. It 
was with Sherman on the expedition against Jackson, after the surrender of 
Vicksburg. 


The hot weather, the fatigue and anxiety experienced, and the abomina- 
ble water of the Yazoo and Big Black rivers, had told fearfully upon the 
health and spirits of the men, and after the Jackson expedition returned 
they were sent to East Tennessee, moving by boat to Cairo, thence by rail 
to Cincinnati, and thence to Camp Nelson, in Kentucky. While here, many 
of the men were attacked by a fever of a malarious, congestive type, of 
which many died, among them Commissary-Sergeant James Henderson. 
When the division, on the 25th of September, started for East Tennessee, 
one-fourth of the men in the regiment were left in the hospital, and many 
of those who moved with the column were greatly enfeebled by disease. 


The regiment took part in the operations around Knoxville, and on the 
1st of January, 1864, while subsisting on less than two ears of corn per day 
to each man, the entire regiment, with the exception of twenty-seven, re-en- 
listed, to the number of three hundred and sixty-six, for a second term of 
three years, and immediately started for home, on a veteran furlough. At 
Cincinnati the regiment was paid, and on the 8th of February reached Pitts- 
burgh, where the men were dismissed to return to their homes. On the 8th 
of March the veterans rendezyoused at Camp Copeland, near Pittsburgh, 
and with them a sufficient number of recruits, who had been gathered dur- 
ing the brief furlough, to raise the combined strength of the regiment to 
nine hundred and seventy-seven men. A few days later it proceeded to An- 
napolis, Maryland, the rendezvous of the 9th corps, where it was brigaded 
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with the 21st Massachusetts and the 3d Maryland, forming the 2d brigade 
of the Ist division, and Colonel Leasure placed in command. 

Its first engagement thereafter was at the Wilderness, where its losses were 
fortunately light. At Spottsylvania Court House, May 12, North Anna 
river, May 28, and Cold Harbor, June 2, the regiment participated, and in 
the latter engagement Lieutenant David J. Gillfillan was killed. In the 
series of battles in front of Petersburg, previous to the siege, Captain Lean- 
der C. Morrow was killed, and Lieutenant-Colonel Matthew M. Dawson mor- 
tally wounded. The mine which was sprung July 80 was within the lines 
of the 9th corps, and in the movements which were immediately inaugurated, 
the regiment participated, in which Captain Walter C. Oliver and Lieuten- 
ants Richard P. Craven and Samuel G. Leasure were killed, and Major 
Thomas J. Hamilton, in command of the regiment, was mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner. 

On the 19th and 21st of August the 100th was again engaged, along the 
line of the Weldon railroad. In the fight near Poplar Spring church, Sep- 
tember 30, the loss was small. In the movements upon Hatcher’s run, on 
the 27th of October, it was again engaged. During the Winter the regi- 
ment remained in quarters with the corps. It participated in the fight at 
Fort Steadman, March 25, 1865, and in the engagement Licutenant-Colonel 
Joseph H. Pentecost was killed. The final assault upon the city of Peters- 
burg, April 2, 1865, closed the long list of engagements in which the regi- 
ment had participated during its four years of service. It soon after returned 
to City Point, and thence to Washington, where it was mustered out of ser- 
vice, July 24, 1865. 


101st REGIMENT. 


Company D, of this regiment, was principally from Lawrence county. 
The regiment participated in the battles of Williamsburg, Va., Fair Oaks, 
(in which engagement it sufferred terribly, every third man in the regiment 
being either killed or wounded), White Oak Swamp, Kinston, N. C.; nu- 
merous sorties around Newbern and Plymouth—at which place the entire 
regiment was captured, with the exception of a few absent on furlough or 
detached service. Among the officers captured were Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. 
Taylor, Adjutaut J. H. Longenecker, Quartermaster Thos. King, Ass’t-Sur- 
geon Wm. Macpherson, Captains Bowers, Compher, Sheafer, Clark, Freeman, 
Mullin, Benner and Dawson, and Lieutenants Davidson, Kirk, Morrow, Hip- 
pard, Conley, Merrick, Cubbison, Beegle and Helm. From Plymouth the pris- 
oners, under strong guard, were marched to Tarboro, and thence taken by 
rail to Andersonville, Georgia. The enlisted men were here incarcerated, 
and the officers sent to Macon, where they were soon after joined by the 
Union officers from Libby and other prisons throughout the rebel domin- 
ions. They were subsequently moved successively to Savannah, Charleston, 
and Charlotte, and were finally exchanged at Wilmington, in March, 1865. 
Most of the officers of the 101st escaped at various times, some being 
recaptured, and others finally reaching the Union lines. Captains Bowers and 
Dawson, and Lieutenants Conley, Helm and Davidson succeeded in earning 
their freedom; but Captains Benner and Freeman, and Lieutenants Beegle 
and Hippard, and Adjutant Longenecker, less fortunate, were apprehended 
and returned to captivity. The enlisted men were kept at Andersonville 
till the latter part of the Summer, when a part of them were taken to Millin 
and a few to Savannah, where some were exchanged. With the exception 
of a few retained at Andersonville, who were afterwards sent north, via the 
Mississippi river, nearly all met at Florence, and Were exchanged in the 
Spring of 1865, at Wilmington, N. C., and sent to Annapolis, via the ocean 
and Fortress Monroe. All who were left were exchanged in March, 1865, 
but before the time of release came, over half had died. The regiment was 
mustered-out of the service at Newbern, N. C., on the 25th of June, 1865. 


1097n REGIMENT. 


This regiment was recruited in December, 1861, and contained one com- 
pany (D) from Lawrence county, commanded by Captain John Young, Jr., 
since chief of the New Castle fire department, and deceased in the Winter 
of 1876-7. The regiment was with the troops operating around Harper's 
Ferry, under General Banks. It participated in the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain, August 9, 1862, and was on hand at Antietam, though not actively 
engaged, being held for duty with the trains. After being marched to vari- 
ous places and encountering the enemy in a few skirmishes, it finally took 
part in the battle of Chancelloryille, in May, 1863, where it suffered severely. 
At Gettysburg, July Ist, 2d and 3d, it was again engaged with considerable 
loss. Afterwards it was sent with the 11th and 12th corps, under 
General Hooker, to the relief of Rosencrans’ army at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
After this it was with Sherman’s army through the Atlanta campaign, took 
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part in the engagements around Resaca, Dallas, Lost and Kenesaw moun- 
tains, and moved with the victorious Union army on the memorable “march 
to the sea,” and on the 21st December entered Savannah. On the 21st of 
March, 1865, the army reached Goldsboro, N.C., after having defeated the 
rebel forces at Averysboro and Bentonville. Near the close of March the 
regiment was consolidated with the 111th, the supernumerary officers being 
mustered-out. On the 26th of March, Johnson surrendered to Sherman, who 
marched his forces rapidly to the neighborhood of Washington, where, on 
the 19th of July, with the 111th, the command was finally mustered-out 
of service. 
134th REGIMENT. 

This regiment was recruited in compliance with a call for troops to serve 
for nine months, issued by Governor Curtin, in July, 1862. Companies A, 
B, D and H were from Lawrence county; C, F, Gand K from Butler; E 
from Beaver, and I from Beaver and Lawrence. They rendezvoused at 
Camp Curtin, where they were mustered-in, armed and equipped for duty. 

It was ordered away before its organization was fully completed, and de- 
parted for Washington on the 20th of August, under command of Captain 
James McCune. On the day following its arrival, it was sent to Arlington 
Heights, where it was attached to a provisional corps commanded by General 
Casey. While here the regimental organization was completed, with the fol- 
lowing field officers, their commissions bearing date the 20th of August: 
Matthew S. Quay, of Beaver county, colonel; Edward O’Brien, of Lawrence 
county, lieutenant-colonel ; John M. Thompson, of Butler county, major. 

With the exception of a small number who had served in the Mexican 
war, and in the three months’ service, officers and men were without military 
experience. While at Arlington Heights, the regiment was engaged in 
drill and fatigue duty, and was brigaded with the 91st, 126th and 129th 
Pennsylvania regiments, the brigade commanded by General E. B. Tyler. 
On the 30th the regiment marched towards Bull Run battle-ground, but did 
not arrive in time to participate in the fight, and upon its return was put into 
the defences. 

On the 13th of September the command moved to Washington, and started 
on the following day towards South Mountain, Maryland, where the enemy 
had made his appearance. At Monocacy the command halted, and remained 
until the evening of the 17th, when it was put upon the march, and on the 
morning of the 18th arrived on the battle-field of Antietam. The fight was 
substantially ended, but anticipating a renewal, the men were kept standing 
at their arms the whole day. 

The regiment lay in camp near the battle-field engaged in drill until the 
30th of October. While here Colonel Quay was stricken down with typhoid 
fever, and the command devolved on Colonel O’Brien. In November the regi- 
ment moved by easy marches to Fredericksburg, and went into camp on the 
22d of the month. Early in December, Colonel Quay returned to duty, but 
so much reduced that he soon after resigned, and Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien 
was promoted to colonel, Major Thompson, lieutenant-colonel, and Captain 
Wm. H. Shaw, major. 

In the formation of the brigade for storming the heights, in the last grand 
struggle of the battle of Fredericksburg, the 134th had the post of honor, the 
right of the first line. “ As soon as the formation was complete,” says Gene- 
ral Tyler, in his official report, “the order to sound the charge was given, the 
caution having been previously communicated to the men not'to fire a gun 
until orders were received from me. The brigade moved forward in as good 
order as the muddy condition of the ground on my left would admit, until 
we came upon a body of officers and men lying flat upon the ground, in front 
of the brick-house, and along the slight elevation on its right and left. Upon 
our approach these officers commanded ‘halt!’ flourished their swords as 
they lay, while a number of their men endeavored to intimidate our troops, 
erying out that they would be slaughtered, and the like. An effort was 
made to get them out of the way, but failed, and we marched over them, and 
when we were within a very short distance of the enemy’s line, a fire was opened 
on our rear, which wounded a few of our most valuable officers, and, I regret 
to say, killed some of our men. Instantly the ery ran along our line that 
we were being fired into from the rear. ~The command halted, receiving at 
the same time a terrible fire from the enemy. Orders for a moment were 
forgotten, and a fire from our whole line was immediately returned. Another 
ery passed along the line that we were being fired upon from the rear, when 
our men, after giving the enemy several volleys, fell back.” 

In speaking of the conduct of Colonel O’Brien in this charge, General 
Humphreys, who commanded the division, said: “ Under my eye he rode in 
front of his regiment, and literally led it in the last charge upon the stone 
wall, at Fredericksburg, just before dark, on December 13.” 


In the brief space in which the regiment was in the conflict, it lost 14 
killed, 106 wounded, and 19 missing, many of the latter known to be 
wounded. Lieutenant Hugh Barnes and Zarah C. Quillen were killed, and 
Adjutant Alfred G. Reed mortally wounded. Captains Lyon, Breckenridge, 
Hague and McCreary, and Lieutenants St. Clair, White, Brown and Millin- 
ger were wounded. Major Thompson was wounded, and had his horse shot 
under him. Colonel Quay, though in a feeble state of health—unwilling 
that the regiment should go into battle without him—volunteered as an aid 
on the staff of General Tyler, and served throughout the battle. General 
Tyler bears this testimony to his services in his official report: “Colonel M. 
8. Quay, late of the 134th, was upon my staff as volunteer aid-de-camp, and 
to him I am greatly indebted. Notwithstanding his enfeebled health, he 
was in the saddle early and late, ever prompt and efficient, and especially so 
during the engagement.” 


During the 14th the regiment lay in the streets of Fredericksburg, with 
considerable skirmishing and artillery firing, but no general movement. At 
midnight of the 15th it re-crossed the river. 


General Burnside projected a new campaign in January, but the fearful 
state of the roads rendered a movement impracticable. General Hooker 
soon after superceded General Burnside in the chief command, and on the 
27th of April opened the Spring campaign of 1863 by a movement against 
General Lee, which ended with the defeat of the army at Chancellorsyille, 
on the 1st, 2d and 3d of May. 


On the morning of the 3d, the brigade was led to the manaced part of the 
field, on the left, and was moved by the left flank to a piece of woods on the 
Ely’s Ford road. As the column approached the enemy it was deployed in 
line of battle, the 91st on the extreme right, with no protection in flank, the 
134th standing next on its left. The order to advance was given. In well- 
preserved lines it pressed forward through the woods, driving the enemy’s 
skirmishers and soon reaching his line of battle. A heavy fire was at once 
opened, and for an hour and three-quarters the battle raged with unabated 
fury. At length the ammunition began to fail, and finding it impossible to 
obtain more, Colonel O’Brien ordered his men to slacken fire, while the dead 
and wounded were searched and a meagre supply obtained. The enemy 
now began to press in front, and to feel for and move in upon the unsup- 
ported flank. 

Bayonets were fixed and preparations made for a charge; but seeing the 
force, in overpowering numbers, bearing down upon flank and rear, the order 
was given to retire to the support of the batteries, in the open ground, where 
a few rounds of grape and canister brought the defiant rebels, swarming at 
the edge of the woods, to a halt, and sent them back to their cover in rout 
and confusion. “The 134th, Colonel O’Brien,” says General Tyler, in his 
official report, “ was second in line, and no set of men could have behaved 
better. The officers, one and all, following the example of their colonel, 
who was constantly on the alert, were very active, and not a man shirked 
his duty.” The loss in the engagement was forty-eight in killed, wounded 
and missing. Captain John Brant was among the killed. After the battle, 
the regiment returned to its former camp, and in a few days thereafter, its 
term of service having expired, was ordered to Harrisburg, where, on the 
26th of May, it was mustered-out. 


2p OHIO CAVALRY. 


Captain R. W. Stewart raised part of a company of Cavalry in New Cas- 
tle and vicinity, and went to Cleveland, Ohio, where he united with the 2d 
Ohio Cayalry. The Captain’s son was first-lieutenant of the company, and 
George J. Cunningham and others from New Castle were also members. 
We can find no roster of the company, and are unable to give full member- 
ship. 


159th _ REGIMENT—(141H Cavatry.) 


There were quite a number of men in this regiment from Lawrence 
county, but we can not find any full organization of a company. Company 
“B” had several men in it from Shenango township, and there were proba- 
bly some from other townships, and possibly a few from New Castle in the 
regiment. 

The regiment was organized at Pittsburgh, with the following officers: 
Colonel, James N. Schoonmaker; Lieutenant-Colonel, William Blakeley ; 
Majors, Thomas Gibson, Shadrack Foley and John M. Dailey. 

It was equipped at Hagerstown, Maryland, and was stationed about 
Charlestown, West Virginia, where it did picket-duty for some time in the 
Fall and Winter of 1862-63. 

It was attached to General Averill’s command, and did duty in etter 
Virginia for several months in 1863. About the time the great battle of 
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Gettysburg it was transferred to Maryland, and soon after re-crossed to Vir- 
ginia in pursuit of Lee’s flying columns. It was actively engaged with 
Averill’s command in the vicinity of the Potomac (on both sides), at Falling 
Waters and about Winchester, until August. It was engaged heavily with 
the enemy about the White Sulphur Springs, and lost heavily. During the 
month of August the command marched over six hundred miles. 


The regiment was with General Averill in his movements in Western and 
Southern Virginia during the Winter of 1863-64, fighting at Droop moun- 
tain and destroying the Virginia and Tennessee railway and immense sup- 
plies for the rebel army, estimated at from three to five million dollars value. 


The enemy gathered in great force and made desperate efforts to cut off 
Averell’s command, but by the use of the utmost vigilance and celerity he 
escaped, in one place swimming his command and dragging his artillery 
with ropes across Craig’s creek seven times in twenty-four hours. 


The creek was deep and the strong current filled with floating ice. At 
Jackson river the 14th had a narrow escape from capture, but, by burning 
their train and fording the stream, they got off safely. They swam the 
Greenbrier river heavily swollen, crossed the mountains by a bridle-path, 
and finally reached Beverly on the 25th of November, where it was supplied, 
and thence went to Martinsburg for Winter-quarters. 


The total loss during the entire raid in the 14th regiment was about fifty 
killed, wounded and missing. 

In recognition of its services the War Department ordered a complete 
suit of clothing to every man as a gift from the government. 


In his report Gen. Averell says: “My command has marched, climbed, 
slidden and swam three hundred and forty-five miles since the 8th inst.” 
During the month of May the 14th was with Averell’s command in their 
raid through West Virginia, and saw hard service, losing many killed and 
wounded at Core Gap and other places. 

At Union the two commands of Averell and Crook were united, and on 
the 3d of June were ordered to Staunton to join General Hunter, who was 
moving against the James River canal and Lynchburg. 

When the command left Martinsburg, in April, 1864, a detachment was 
left at that point under Captain A. F. Duncan. This detachment was at- 
tached to General Stahl’s command of General Siegel’s army, and at New 
Market and Cedar creek did excellent service and suffered heavy loss. It 
rejoined the regiment at Staunton after an absence of two months. 

The regiment participated in General Hunter’s operations on the James 
river, and was with him when Early, with an entire corps from Lee’s army, 
compelled him to retreat toward the Ohio river. ‘The march was a very 
severe one, some of the men dying from hunger. From Parkersburg it 
returned by rail to Martinsburg. 

In the meantime General Early had advanced down the Shenandoah 
valley, and, crossing into Maryland, was thundering at the gates of the 
national capital. 

On the 20th of July, Averell attacked the enemy at Winchester, and 
routed him, inflicting a loss of about five hundred men and two guns. 

On the 24th, Early’s entire command attacked the commands of Crook 
and Averell, and defeated them with severe loss. The commands fell back 
towards the Potomac, contesting every inch of the ground, and finally with- 
drew to Hagerstown, Maryland. 

The enemy followed up and crossed the Potomac, and a raiding party 
under McCausland burned the town of Chambersburg, Pa. Averell followed 
McCausland from Chambersburg and overtook him at Moorfield, on the 
Potomac, where he completely defeated the combined commands of Me- 
Causland, Johnson, Gillmore and McNeill with heavy loss. The 14th in 
this affair lost ten killed and twenty-five wounded. 

The 14th was afterwards in all the operations under General Sheridan, 
which resulted in the destruction of General Early’s army. 

@n the 12th of November, the division of General Powell, to which the 
14th was attached, attacked the rebel General McCausland, and drove him 
from Front Royal with the loss of all his guns and supply trains. The 14th 
lost fifteen killed and wounded. 

During the Winter of 1864-5 the regiment was engaged in two expeditions, 
one to Millwood, in December, and another to Ashby’s Gap, in February, 
the latter of which resulted disastrously. 

On the 18th of April, 1865, the command was present at the surrender of 
General Moseby, and on the 29th was ordered to Washington, where it 
participated in the grand review in May. In June it was ordered to Kansas, 
and Company A escorted General Dodge as far as the Gunpowder river 
ona tour of inspection. On the 24th of August the companies at Fort 
Leavenworth were mustered-out of the service, and returned in a body to 
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Pittsburgh, where they were disbanded. Company A was mustered-out 
November 2, soon after its return home. 


1983p REGIMENT. 


Company E of this regiment, which was raised for one hundred days’ 
service, was from Lawrence county, in and around New Castle. Its officers 
were Captain John C. Euwer; First Lieutenant, Thomas G. Christy ; Second 
Lieutenant, James A, Ray. The regiment was organized at Pittsburgh on 
the 19th of July, and immediately proceeded to Baltimore, Md., where it 
went into camp with Colonel Nagle’s brigade, and was thoroughly drilled. 

On the 10th of August, Company B was ordered to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, for provost duty. The remaining companies were stationed at the 
bridges on the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, with head- 
quarters at Havre-de-Grace. 

About three weeks after this arrangement, Colonel Clark took Compa- 
nies A, F, D and JI, and proceeded to Wilmington, where he assumed 
the command of the post and district. Here they performed the duties 
required of them until the expiration of their term of service, when the 
regiment was mustered-out. Before the quitting of the field, Captain 
McMunn, of Company A, recruited quite a number of men for the war, 
which were distributed according to their preferences among regiments at 
the front. 


204TH _REGIMENT—(5rH_ARtvILLERY). 


Lawrence county was represented in this regiment by squads and individ- 
uals, though we cannot learn that there were any full company organiza- 
tions from the county. It was recruited in August, 1864, and rendezvoused 
at Camp Reynolds, near Pittsburgh, where it was organized on the 10th of 
September, soon after which it was ordered to Washington, and, upon its 
arrival, assigned to duty in the fortifications north of the capitol. On the 
28th it was sent out to cover the construction-trains engaged in opening the 
Manassas Gap railroad, and was posted by battalion along the line, the gov- 
ernment purposing to make this the line of supply for Sheridan’s army, then 
in the Shenandoah valley. The first battalion, under command of Major 
Morton, which was in the rear of the other two, while at Salem was sud- 
denly attacked at noon on the 8th of October, by a superior force of Mosby’s 
command, consisting of cavalry and artillery. The battalion was formed in 
line of battle, and gradually retired to Rectortown, where the other battal- 
ions, under Lieutenant-Colonel Browne, were stationed. Mosby followed 
closely, and succeeded in cutting off Lieutenants Hay and Miltenberger, with 
twenty men of the skirmish line. By sharp manceuvreing, Mosby was 
foiled in all his attempts, and the regiment returned with the trains to Rec- 
tortown. 

After the battle of Cedar Creek, the regiment returned to the forts north 
of Washington. It was soon after ordered back to Virginia, and was posted 
for the Winter as follows: The 1st battalion, under Major Baer, at Prospect 
Hill; the 2d, under Major Irwin, at Vienna, where were established the 
headquarters of the regiment; and the 3d battalion, under Captain Kent, 
and subsequently Major Hope, at Fairfax Court House. 

The regiment was engaged during the Winter in building stockades and 
block-houses, and in drill and picket duty. Expeditions were sent out in 
the Spring of 1865, to the Bull Run battle-ground, to inter the dead of the 
second battle who had lain there, since August of 1863, unburied. Nearly 
two thousand remains were buried, and monuments erected over them. In 
June the regiment was ordered to Pittsburgh, where it was mustered-out on 


the 20th. 
2127H REGIMENT—(6th ARTILLERY). 


The number of men recruited for the 5th artillery (204th of the line) was 
largely in excess of the standard for a single regiment, and it was deter- 
mined to organize a 6th regiment. A portion of this regiment was from 
Lawrence county, but no full company. The regiment was organized at 
Camp Reynolds, Pittsburgh, September 15, 1864, with the following field 
officers; Charles Barnes, colonel; Joseph B. Copeland, lieutenant-colonel ; 
Robert H. Long, Joseph R. Kemp and Frank H. White, majors. Two 
days after the organization it moved to Washington, D. C., and, upon its 
arrival, was assigned to the 212th regiment (6th artillery), in the 2d brigade, 
of De Russy’s division, which was garrisoning the defenses of the capital. 

On the 29th the regiment was detached from the division and ordered to 
duty in guarding the Orange and Alexandria railway between Alexandria 
and Manassas, the several companies being stationed at intervals along the 
line, with headquarters at Fairfax Court-house. This duty required the 
most constant vigilance, and it was ably performed under the direction of 
Colonel Barnes, who had seen much service. About the middle of Novem- 
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ber this line of railway was abandoned, and the regiment was ordered back 
to the defenses of Washington, being posted at forts Marcy, Ward, Craig, 
Reno, Albany, Lyon and others. Previous to this time it had been armed 
and drilled as infantry. It was now instructed in heavy-artillery service. 
Captain Gustavus L. Brown, who had served as an officer in the 2d artillery 
regiment, was appointed drill-master, and, under the strict discipline en- 
forced by its colonel, it soon became proficient likewise in this arm of the 
service, 


During the Winter of 1864-65 it remained on duty in the forts covering 
the capital. 


On the 13th of June, 1865, it was mustered out of the service at Fort 
Ethan Allen, and, returning to Camp Reynolds, was, on the 17th, finally 
disbanded. Subsequently Colonel Barnes, “for meritorious conduct during 
the entire war,’ was breveted brigadier-general. 


14th REGIMENT—(Onet Hunprep Days’ SERVICE). 
COMPANY A, “ POLLOCK GUARDS.” 


This company was organized in East New Castle, then Pollock township. 
A. L. Hazen was captain. At the time Genera] Lee with his army crossed 
the Potomac into Maryland, and was threatening Pennsylvania, the company 
unanimously offered its services to Governor Curtin in defence of the Staté. 
On the 14th day of September, 1862, its services were accepted by the Gov- 
ernor, and on the 15th it was on its way to Harrisburg, where it arrived on 
the morning of the 16th. On the same day the 14th regiment was organ- 
ized, and R. B. McComb, a private in the ranks of the “ Pollock Guards,” 
was chosen colonel, and Forbes Holton, of the same company, was made 
adjutant. In lettering the companies, the “ Pollock Guards” were given the 
post of honor, Company A, on the right. Captain George C. Vincent’s 
company became Company GC, and carried the colors of the regiment. Im- 
mediately upon its organization the regiment was ordered to Chambersburg. 
The battle of Antietam was then progressing, and every man in the regiment 
believed he was pushed forward in order to engage in the terrible conflict. 


The regiment reached Chambersburg about one o’clock in the morning of 


the 17th. The train stopped on the main track, and Colonel McComb went 
forward to report at headquarters. In going along the track, he passed the 
15th regiment, which seemed to be in great confusion over the question 
whether it should cross the State line. Upon the Colonel’s arrival at head- 
quarters, the officer in command inquired of him whether his men would 
cross the line into Maryland. 


The Colonel, having just witnessed the feeling which the discussion of the 
same question had occasioned in the 15th regiment, and his own men being 
asleep on the cars, instantly replied: “Clear the track, and let the train 
move on!” ‘The regiment arrived at Hagerstown, Maryland, about sunrise 
on the morning of the 17th, and the men were not a little surprised to find 
themselves already across the line. The regiment was immediately formed 
with Captain Hazen’s company on the right. To show the spirit of the men 
of this company it is proper to mention the fact that when they found them- 
selves across the line they made the town echo with cheers, and unanimously 
announced themselves ready to take up the line of march to Boonesboro. 
The regiment left Hagerstown about ten o’clock in the forenoon, and moved 
out about four miles on the Sharpsburg road, where it encamped and re- 
mained till the next day, when it was ordered out on the Williamsburg road. 
On Sunday it was ordered back to Greencastle. Every man in Company A, 
throughout this short campaign, manifested all the qualities of the soldier. 
The rations were very scanty and of the meanest quality, and the men were 
without tents or blankets, yet they faced every danger and endured every 
hardship without complaint. 


The regiment remained in camp for several days, when it returned to 
Harrisburg, and the men were discharged. The day after the battle of An- 
tietam, the regiment was encamped within two miles of Lee’s lines, and 
considerably in advance of any other one of the “emergency” regiments 
furnished by Pennsylvania. In the ranks of Company A were many of the 
substantial men of New Castle, such as J. McMichael, J. K. Pearson, Forbes 
Holton, James A. Ray, George S. McCandless, Oliver Hazen, Joseph T. 
Du Shane, Levi Ward and others. 


55ta REGIMENT—(Mizitra or 1863). 


At the time Lee, with the Confederate army, crossed the Potomac, in 
June, 1863, and marched into Pennsylvania, Governor Curtin called out all 
the volunteer militia of the State. Among the thousands that volunteered 
in that emergency were three companies from Lawrence county: one under 
Captain Joseph Moorhead, the Wilmington company under Captain G. C. 
Vincent, one of the professors in Westminster College, and one under Cap- 
tain T. G. Christy. 

The services of these three companies were accepted on thé 29th of June, 
1863, and transportation was procured the next day. On the 1st of July 
these companies went to Pittsburgh, and took up their quarters in Camp 
Howe. The first night the men slept in the woods, just beyond Oakland. 
On the 4th of July the 55th regiment, Pennsylvania volunteer militia, was 
organized by the selection of R. B. McComb, who was a private in Captain 
Christy’s company, as colonel; Samuel Graham, of Mercer, lieutenant- 
colonel, and Dr. N. R. Hayes as major. Thos. McBride, of Company A (Cap- 
tain Moorhead), was appointed adjutant, and J. Alvin Euwer, sergeant-major. 

Immediately after the organization of the regiment, it was removed to 
Wilson’s woods, near Homewood station, on the Pennsylvania railroad. 
On the 8th of July, General Howe received a dispatch from the Secretary 
of War, asking for volunteers to go to Western Virginia and take the place 
of troops ordered to join General Meade. The 55th regiment was the first 
to volunteer, and immediately received orders to proceed to Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, and report to General Kelly. With the least possible delay, 
the men were uniformed, armed and equipped for active service. On the 
11th of July the regiment started, and on the morning of the 13th arrived 
at Parkersburg, when Colonel McComb took command of the post. At that. 
time Parkersburg was the most important point in West Virginia, being a 
place where the supplies for the army were collected and distributed. 

Immediately after the arrival of the regiment at Parkersburg, Colonel 
McComb received a dispatch from General Burnside, notifying him of the 
approach of Morgan with three thousand raiders. Colonel McComb imme- 
diately had all steamboats and other craft removed from the Ohio side of 
the river, and took every precaution to prevent Morgan from crossing the 
river at or near Parkersburg. He sent Captain Moorhead, with Company 
A, down the river, to reconnoitre, etc., which duty was so well performed 
that Captain Moorhead was complimented very highly by Colonel Wallace 
upon reading the report sent to the post commander. 

On the night of the 18th of July, Colonel Wallace, with four guns, ar- 
rived from General Kelly’s headquarters. Colonel McComb was at the 
same time joined by four hundred discharged prisoners, under Major Show- 
alter. On the 19th Colonel Wallace moved down the river with the whole 
force, with a view of intercepting Morgan and preventing his crossing the 
river. On the next day Morgan attempted to cross at Point Pleasant, but 
was driven back by the “Connesteag” gunboat. Finding it impossible to 
make his escape, Morgan proposed capitulation; but while Basil Duke was 
arranging for a surrender, Morgan escaped up the Muskingum with four 
hundred men. Basil Duke, with about fourteen hundred men, surrendered. 

The 55th regiment remained in camp at Parkersburg until the expiration 
of their term of service. 
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39TH Reaiment (Tenth Reserve). 
Company K. 
Samuel Miller, captain, died of wounds received at Charles City Cross 
Roads, June 30, 1862. 
Milton R. Young, sergeant, died at Richmond, Va., December 25, 1862. 
Charles W. Crawford, corporal, killed at Gaines’ Mill, June 27, 1862. 
John Boyd, private, killed at Bull Run, August 30, 1862. 
~Clark Furguson, private, died April 2, 1863. 
James Irvin, private, killed at Mechanicsville, June 26, 1862. 
S. G. Mersheimer, private, killed at Bull Run, August 29, 1862. 
Robert McClaren, private, killed at Bull Run, August 30, 1862. 
Josephus McClure, private, killed at Gaines’ Mill, June 27, 1862. 
‘\, John Newgen, private, died at Richmond, Va., August, 1862. 
Robert Perry, private, accidentally killed while on duty, September 10, 
1861. 
Arthur Van Kirk, private, died at Richmond, Va., date unknown. 


William Weeby, private, died (date unknown) of wounds received at 
Wilderness. 


43p Reaiment (First Artillery). 
Battery B. 


Thomas Cadwallader, second-lieutenant, killed at New Market Cross 
Roads, June 30, 1862. 

Henry T. Danforth, second-lieutentant, killed at New Market Cross 
Roads, January 30, 1862. 

James S. Miller, sergeant, killed at New Market Cross Roads, June 30, 
1862. 

John P. Monasmith, sergeant, died at Philadelphia, October 4, 1864. 

Isaac J. Grubb, sergeant, killed at Petersburg, Va., April 2, 1865. 

John M. Williams, corporal, killed at Bull Run, August 29, 1862. 

Andrew J. Gilkey, corporal, killed at Petersburg, Va., April 2, 1865. 

John W. Summers, corporal, died April 17, of wounds received at Peters- 
burg, Va., April 2, 1865; buried at Alexandria, Va.—grave 3,085. 

Alexander P. Alcorn, private, killed at Gettysburg, July 1, 1863. 

Robert Chambers, private, died May 4, 1862. 

Henry Caton, private, died March 5, 1865. 

Robert S. Dunnon, private, died at Harrison’s Landing, Va., July 29, 
1862. 

Hernando J. Duff, private, died May 7, 1862. 

Samuel Duff, private, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Charles B. Elwell, private, died May 31, 1862; buried in Military Asylum 
cemetery, D. C. 

John G. Hughston, private, died. 

Peter G. Hoagland, private, killed at Gettysburg, Pa., July 2, 1863. 

Henry Howe, private, died at Philadelphia, November 17, 1864. 

F. J. Holford, private, died at Alexandria, February 25, 1865—grave 
3,024. 

Franklin Johnston, private, died July 24, of wounds received at New 
Market Cross Roads, June 30, 1862. 

Haines J. Kerns, private, died October 7, 1862. 

James H. McCleary, private, killed at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. 

James McGinnis, private, died May 24, 1862. 

T. K. McClelland, private, died September 13, of wounds received at Bull 
Run, August 29, 1862; buried in Military Asylum cemetery, D. C. 

James M. McClurg, private, died at Georgetown, D. C., September 29, 
1861; buried in Military Asylum cemetery, D. C. 

David Might, private, killed at Bull Run, August 30, 1862. 

George Ralston, private, died at Alexandria, Va., July 9, 1864—grave 
2,357. 


Eli Shaffer, private, died at Smoketown, Md., December 18, 1862. 

William H. Shaffer, private, killed at Bull Run, August 29, 1862. 

Frederick B. Seifert, private, killed by accident, October 14, 1861. 

Edward M. Smoot, private, killed at Mechanicsville, June 26, 1862. 

David B. Stoudt, private, died at City Point, Va., December 17, 1864. 

David L. Shoff, private, died November 21, 1864. 

Thomas W. Tait, private, died July 4, of wounds received at Mechanics- 
ville, June 26, 1862. 

Isaac P. Wilson, private, died August 24, 1862, of wounds, with loss of 
leg, received at New Market Cross Roads, June 30, 1862. 

William N. Waldron, private, wounded at New Market Cross Roads, June 
30, 1862, died, date unknown. 


76TH REGIMENT. 
Company A. 


Daniel McVay, second-lieutenant, died September 4, of wounds received 
at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

James G. Bowden, sergeant, died July 18, of wounds received at Fort 
Wagner, S. C., July 11, 1863. 

Samuel R. Emery, sergeant, died October 31, of wounds received at Poco- 
taligo, S. C., October 22, 1862; buried at Hilton Head, S. C. 

John Shook, sergeant, died of wounds received at Fort Fisher, N. C., 
January 15, 1865. 

Christian Seigle, corporal, killed at Fort Wagner, S. C., July 11, 1863. 

Joseph W. Liebendorfer, corporal, died at Charleston of wounds received 
at Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863. 

Richard Sneyd, corporal, killed at Deep Bottom, Va., August 16, 1864. 

John A. Specht, corporal, killed at Deep Bottom, Va., August 16, 1864. 

James McKee, corporal, died June 5, of wounds received at Cold Har- 
bor, Va., June 1, 1864. 

David W. Malone, corporal, died of wounds, May 22, 1864; buried at 
Hampton, Va. 

DeWitt Barlow, private, died at Fortress Monroe, Va., date unknown> 

Wilson D. Cooper, private, died June 24, 1864; buried in National ceme- 
tery, Arlington, Va. 

Philip Carr, private, died at Fortress Monroe, Va., February 20, 1865. 

Robert Dalrimple, private, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 13, 1862. 

Joseph §. Deyolia, private, died June 1, 1864, of wounds received at 
Drury’s Bluff, Va.; buried at Point Lookout, Md. 

H. E. Fulkerson, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 19, 1864. 

Savalian W. Fuller, private, died September 10, 1864; buried at Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Stephen R. Godfrey, private, died September 17, 1864; buried on Dr. 
Gillen’s property, near Luffle’s house, Petersburg, Va. 

John Ginter, private, died June 9, 1865; buried at Raleigh, N. C. 

Jasper H. Harding, private, died of wounds received at Fort Wagner, 
8. C., July 11, 1863. 

J. Hackenthorn, private, died at Hilton Head, S. C., July 29, 1862. 

H. Hackenthorn, private, died at Hilton Head, S. C., November 10, 1862. 

Philip Huff,.private, died at Richmond, Va., November 23, 1863. 

John Hannah, private, died of wounds received at Fort Wagner, S. C., 
July 11, 1863. 

William Lock, private, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., September 6, 1862. 

Adam Miller, private, died at Hilton Head, S. C., October 20, 1862. 

John M. McGowen, private, died at Hilton Head, S. C., November 27, 
1863. 

Joseph W. Owrey, private, killed near Fort Wagner, S. C., July 24, 1863. 

George W. Stewart, private, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 23, 1862— 
burial record, October 24, 1861. 
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John Smiley, private, died at Hilton Head, S. C., October 18, 1862. 

Robert M. Sarver, private, died at Raleigh, N. C., May 15, 1865. 

Albert Shimp, private, died at Smithville, N. C., May 15, 1865. 

George W. Trover, private, died at Hilton Head, S. C., February 4, 1862. 

Jacob Warner, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., April 12, 1864—grave 
516. 

Tracy Wait, private, died at Beaufort, N. C., July 18, 1863, of wounds. 

Company G. 

John Snodgrass, sergeant, died at Richmond, Va., October 8, 1863. 

James Hughes, corporal, died at Salisbury, N. C., January 7, 1865. 

John L. Curry, corporal, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 29, 1862. 

David Baldridge, corporal, died September 3, 1864—buried in Cypress 
Hill cemetery, Long Island. 

John C. Brown, corporal, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 20, of wounds 
received at Fort Wagner, July 11, 1863. 

James McCandless, corporal, killed at Chapman’s Farm, Va., September 
29, 1864. 

Michael Alford, private, killed at Fort Wagner, 8. C., July 11, 1863. 

John Campbell, private, died at Charleston, S. C. 

A. W. Donaldson, private, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., October 2, 1862. 

Isaac Henderson, private, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., September 28, 1862. 

David Hammill, private, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 30, of wounds 
received at Fort Wagner, 8. C., July 11, 1863. 

Jesse Harvey, private, died July 8, of wounds received at Petersburg, Va., 
June 3U, 1864—buried in National cemetery, City Point, Va., section D, 
division 4, grave 119. 

James Hagan, private, died of wounds received at Petersburg, Va., July 
17, 1864—hburied in National cemetery, City Point, section D, division 4, 
grave 70. 

Hiram Louden, private, died July 15, 1864—buried at Hampton, Va. 

James Long, private, died at Deep Bottom, Va., August 17, 1864, of 
wounds, 

Samuel Long, private, died near Petersburg, Va., September 10, 1864. 

James Lynch, private, died at Point of Rocks, Md., January 29, 1865— 
buried in National cemetery, City Point, Va., section F, division 1, grave 109. 

Peter Myers, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., June 23, 1864—grave 
2,634. 

David Metealf, private, died July 28, of wounds received at Petersburg, 
Va., July 8, 1864—buried in National cemetery, City Point, Va., section D, 
division 4, grave 40. 

Joseph Quigley, private, died at Hilton Head, S. C., August 3, 1862. 

James C. Rigby, private, died at Richmond, Va., December 29, 1862. 

Amos Shawley, private, died at Salisbury, N. C., November 22, 1864. 

David C. Weaver, private, killed at Cold Harbor, Va., June 1, 1864, 


77TH REGIMENT. 
New Company H. 


Samuel Spencer, corporal, died November 26, 1865—buried at railroad 
depot, Victoria, Texas. 

Ephraim Cover, corporal, died at Galveston, Texas, August 2, 1865. 

James Braslin, private, died November 28, 1865. 

William Barnes, private, died at Louisville, Ky., July 6, 1865. 

James Bonnell, private, died at Nashville, Tenn., May 14, 1865. 

Abraham Carpenter, private, died at Galveston, Texas, September 8, 1865. 

Henry Dulkison, private, died May 8, 1865. 

George Ebbert, private, died at Galveston, Texas, October 6, 1865, 

Jacob M. Fasnott, private, died at Indianola, Texas, November 2, 1865. 

John C. Hughsten, private, died at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1865. 

John Montgomery, private, died August 3, 1865—buried six miles north- 
west of Victoria, Texas. 

Thomas R. Murdock, private, died at Indianola, Texas, September 1, 1865. 

Thomas Potts, private, died May 4, 1865. 

G. W. W. Vaniman, private, died April 24, 1865—buried at Knoxville, 


Tenn., grave 162. 
100TH (“ RouNDHEAD”) REGIMENT. 


Matthew M. Dawson, lieutenant-colonel, died June 30, of wounds re- 
ceived at Petersburg, Va., June 17, 1864, buried in National cemetery, Ar- 
lington, Va. 

Company B. 

Walter C. Oliver, captain, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

: John H. Anderson, second-lieutenant, killed near Petersburg, Va., July 
, 1864. 


William S. Sample, corporal, died at Annapolis, Md., October 15, 1861. 
Josiah C. Golden, corporal, lost on steamer “ West Point,” August 13, 1862. 
Aaron Angell, private, died at Beaufort, S. C., December 16, 1861. 
Thomas N. Armstrong, private, lost on steamer “ West Point,” August 13, 
1862. 
James W. Black, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864, 
William A. Clark, Jr., private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 
12, 1864. 
Manasah B. Coyle, private, died June 8, of wounds received at Cold 
Harbor, Va., June 2, 1864, buried in National cemetery, Arlington. 
Joseph D. Creighton, private, killed at Weldon railroad, Va., August 19, 
1864. 
James Davidson, private, died at Beaufort, S. C., February 12, 1862. 
David Gaily, private, burial record, David Greety, died August 28, 1863, 
at Cairo or Mound city, [linois. 
Emanuel Heasley, private, died July 28, 1864. 
David B. Hutchison, private, died November 21, 1864. 
David Hays, private, killed near Petersburg, Va., February 5, 1865. 
James A. Henry, private, died at Hilton head, 8. C., July 9, 1862. 
David Jones, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., March 25, 1865, buried. 
in Poplar Grove Nativnal cemetery, division A, section C, grave 251. 
Hugh Jackson, private, died at Newport News, Va., July 25, 1862. 
Jonas Kauffman, private, killed at Cold Harbor, Va., June 2, 1864. 
Joseph McConkey, private, died May 14, of wounds received at Spottsyl- 
vania C. H., May 12, 1864. 
John H. McConnell, private, died at Beverly, N. J., August 26, of wounds 
received at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 
Andrew McComb, private, died at Beaufort, 8. C., date unknown. 
George B. McCaslin, private, died at Lexington, Ky., April 11, 1863, 
buried in National cemetery, circle 8, grave 354. 
George Newberry, private, died May 31, of wounds received at North 
Anna river, Va., May 27, 1864. 
Henry Petezick, private, died April 8, of wounds received at Petersburg. 
Va., March 25, 1865. 
E. F.S. Pinkerton, private, lost on steamer “ West Point,” August 18, 1862, 
Andrew Palmer, private, died at Covington, Ky., August 15, 1863, buried 
in National cemetery, section C, grave 98. 
Andrew Rowles, private, died April 6, of wounds received at Petersburg. 
Va., March 9, 1865, buried in National cemetery, Arlington, Va. 
William M. Ramsey, private, died at Hilton head, 8. C., November 80, 1861, 
Samuel B. Wilson, private, killed at SpottsylvaniaC. H., Va., May 12, 1864, 
Company E. 
James D. McCune, first-sergeant, died May 13, of wounds received at 
Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 1864. 
John W. Bentley, sergeant, died May 13, of wounds received at Spottsyl- 
vania C. H., Va., May 12, 1864. 
Samuel Moore, corporal, died May 28, of wounds received at Spottsyl- 
vania C. H., May 12, 1864. 
John H. McNees, corporal, died at Andersonville, Ga., date unknown. 
Henry Ralston, corporal, died April 3, of wounds received at Petersburg, 
Va., March 25, 1865, buried in Poplar Grove National cemetery, division 
A, section C, grave 294. 
Joseph R. Ault, private, died September 20, 1862. 
William H. Brown, private, died June 14, of wounds received at Spott- 
sylvania C. H., May 12, 1864, buried at Alexandria, Va., grave 2,141. 
William J. Bruce, private, died at Pittsburgh, March 20, 1864. 
Henry Boosel, private, died November 25, 1862. 
Joseph KE. Book, private, died January 3, 1863, buried in Military Asylum 
cemetery, D. C. 
John S. Book, private, killed June 16, 1862, in South Carolina. 
Milton C. Campbell, private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., May 12, 1864. 
Washington S. Brown, private, killed at Jackson, Miss., July 13, 1863. 
Francis P. Ferree, private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., May 12, 1864. 
James 8. Gill, private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., May 12, 1864. 
Stewart Hunt, private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., May 12, 1864. 
Robert J. Hindman, private, killed on picket, December 18, 1864. 
David S. Emery, private, killed August 29, 1862. - 
Jacob Fox, private, died at Vicksburg, Miss., July 25, 1863. “a 
Joseph W. Hennon, private, died September 16, 1862; buried in National 
cemetery, Antietam, Md., section 26, lot C, grave 336. a 
Joseph B. Junkin, private, died May 13, of wounds received at Spottsyl- 
vania C. H., May 12, 1864. —, 
Robert R. Jamison, private, killed July 30, 1864, at Petersburg, Va. 
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John T. McCaslin, private, killed June 16, 1862, South Carolina. 

John M. Lowden, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., J uly 30, 1864. 

George Magee, private, died September 6, 1862, of wounds received Aug- 
ust 29, 1862. 

William Locke, private, died at North Liberty, Pa., February, 1864. 

James A. Parker, private, killed June 16, 1862, in South Carolina. 

William Montgomery, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

John H. Martin, private, died May 27, of wounds received at Spottsylva- 
nia C. H., May 12, 1864. 

Augustus Reed, private, killed June 16, 1862. 

Thomas D. Nelson, private, died date unknown, prisoner of war. 

Robert W. Rodgers, private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 
1864. 

Jasper B. Smith, private, died December 29, 1861. 

William H. Rodgers, private, died September 15, 1862; buried in Military 
Asylum cemetery, D. C. 

Joseph Woolley, private, died June 30, 1863. 

David Studebaker, private, drowned near City Point, Va., June 17, 1864. 

John A. Watson, private, died July 3, 1862. 

Marquis Shaw, private, died at Philadelphia, Pa., February 4, 1863. 

Eli Hunt, private, died of wounds, September 19, 1864. 

Henry C. Wood, private, killed at Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 

James McConnell, private, killed at Fort Sanders, Tenn., November 29, 
1863. 

James H. Weakley, private, died August 12, 1864; buried in Cyp. Hill 
cemetery, L. I.; grave 1,639. 

Samuel F’. Wilson, private, killed May 6, 1864; buried in National ceme- 
tery, Meade station, Va. 

Samuel H. Walker, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., date unknown. 

James S. Wood, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., date unknown. 


Samuel R. Wood, private, died August 17, 1863; buried in National 

cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio, section B, grave 186. 
Company F. 

David 8. McCreary, first-lieutenant, died at Newport News, Va., August 
31, 1862. 

David J. Gilfillan, second-lieutenant, killed at Cold Harbor, Va., June 1, 
1864. 

John Thompson, sergeant, died at Beaufort, 8. C., April 18, 1862. 

James W. Aiken, corporal, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

Wm. M. Reynolds, corporal, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 
1864. 

Robert A. Forbes, corporal, died at Annapolis, Md., January 23, 1863. 

Silas W. Alford, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., March 25, 1865. 

Philip Anthony, private, killed at Petersburg, Va. March 25, 1865; 
buried in National cemetery, Meade station, Va. 

Henry H. Allen, private, died June 14, 1864; burial record June 4, 1864, 
of wounds; buried in National cemetery, Arlington, Va. 

John C. Budd, private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 1864. 

Matthias Crowl, private, died November 22, 1861; burial record N. T. 
Crowl, November 22, 1862, at Hilton Head. 

P. W. Dougherty, private, died September 2, 1864 

Robert Duke, private, died October 22, 1862; burial record October 28, 
1862, at Annapolis, Md. 

William Edmondson, private, died April, 18, 1864; buried in National 
cemetery, Covington, Ky., section C, grave 89. 

John K. Ewing, private, killed at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 1864. 

John Elder, private, killed in action, September 16, 1862. 

James H. Forbes, private, killed at Cold Harbor, Va., June 2, 1864. 

John W. Forney, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., March 25, 1865 ; 
buried in National cemetery, Meade station, Va. 

Solomon W. Fisher, private, killed at James’ Island, S. C., June 3, 1862 

John Gates, private, died February 17, 1862. 

Baxter Irvine, private, died March 17, 1865. 

Henry Kennedy, private, died January 8, 1862. 

John O. Kerr, private, died July 10, 1864; burial record June 19, 1864, 
at Richmond, Va. 

Jesse F. Kelty, private, died at Beverly, N. J., December 4, 1864. 

James F. Kennedy, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., October 10, 1864. 

Robert Linton, private, died February 17, 1864; burial record February 
3, 1864; buried in National cemetery, Knoxville, Tenn., grave 84. 

Daniel Lanham, private, died July 30, 1864; burial record July 11, 1864; 
buried in National cemetery, Arlington, Va. 


Henry F. Malasky, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

George S. McCreary, private, died of wounds, at Washington, D.C., June 
25, 1864; buried in National cemetery, Arlington, Va. 

Jackson McLean, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

Wm. S. McKnight, private, killed at James’ Island, S. C., June 3, 1862. 

George McClarren, private, killed at South Mountain, Md., September 
14, 1862; buried in National cemetery, Antietam, Md., section 26, lot C, 
grave 308. 

William J. McKee, private, died June 24, 1862. 

James S. Patterson, private, killed at James’ Island, S. C., June 16, 1862. 

Alex. M. Randolph, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

Jesse B. Rutter, private, died at Washington, D. C., June 28, 1864; 
buried in National cemetery, Arlington, Va. 

Robert C. Reynolds, private, died December 28, 1861. 

William J. Stickle, private, died at Alexandria, Va., June 20, 1864; grave 
PAA 

William Stickle, private, died at Annapolis, Md., July 2, 1864, of wounds. 

Luther M. Sharp, private, died November 7, 1864; burial record, M. Sharp, 
died at Danville, Va., October 31, 1864. 

John Shafner, private, died at Washington, D. C., June 8, 1865; buried in 
National cemetery, Arlington, Va. 

John C. Sampson, private, died June 18, 1862; burial record December 
15, 1861, and June 18, 1863; buried at Columbia, S. C. 

William Tate, private, died at Philadelphia, Pa., May 28, 1864, of wounds. 

Isaac W. Wagoner, private, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 20, 1864. 

Samuel L. Witherow, private, drowned August 13, 1862. 

James R. Young, private, killed at South Mountain, Md., September 14, 
1862. 

Company H. 

Leander C. Morrow, captain, killed at Petersburg, Va., June 17, 1864. 

James E. Bay, private, died October 1, 1864. 

Jacob Bohlander, private, killed near Petersburg, Va., December 25, 1864. 

Thomas Eckenrode, private, died June 13, 1865; buried in National 
cemetery, Arlington, Va. 

James C. Huggart, private, died August 5, 1864; buried in National 
cemetery, Arlington, Va. 

Thaddeus S. Haus, private, died October 4, 1864, of wounds received in 
action. 

Uriah Heckart, private, died March 27, 1865, of wounds received in ac- 
tion. 

James P. Jones, private, died June 29, 1864; buried in Poplar Grove Na- 
tional cemetery, Petersburg, Va.—division A, section C, grave 97. 

John Sparks, private, died July 4, 1864; buried in National cemetery, 
Mead station, Va. 

Levi F. Spragg, private, died September 20, 1862; buried in Military 
Asylum cemetery, D. C. 

John Wagner, private, died at Salisbury, D. C., December 13, 1864. 


Company I. 

Samuel J. Morrow, second-lieutenant, killed at James’ Island, 8. C., June 
16, 1862. 

John Best, private, died September 21, 1862; buried in Military Asylum 
cemetery, D. C. 

Edward Corben, private, burial record, E. H. Cortin, died at Hilton Head, 
S. C., November 20, 1861. 

George M. Hammond, private, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 7, 1862. 

William Holliday, private, died—date unknown—buried in National 
cemetery, Lebanon, Ky.—section C, grave 47. 

Thomas Taylor, private, died June 10, 1863; buried in National ceme- 
tery, Louisville, Ky.—section B, row 1, grave 87. 

Company K. 

James S. Van Gorder, captain, died at Washington, D. C., September 27, 
of wounds received at Bull Run, Va., August 29, 1862. 

Richard P. Craven, first-lieutenant, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 
1864. 

Edward J. R. Spencer, second-lieutenant, died at Washington, D. C., 
September 2, of wounds received at Bull Run, Va., August 29, 1862. 

J. Ferris McMillen, first sergeant, died at Hilton Head, 8. C., November 
28, 1863. 

James Henderson, sergeant, died at Camp Parke, Ky., August 18, 1863. 

Thomas Kelty, corporal, died July 31, of wounds received at Petersburg, 
Va., July 30, 1864; buried in Poplar Grove National cemetery—division A, 
section C, grave 181. 
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David V. McCallister, corporal, killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

Wm. McCallister, corporal, killed at Bull Run, August 29, 1862. 

George McKinley, corporal, died January 14, 1863; buried in National 
cemetery, Camp Nelson, Ky. 

John W. Simmons, corporal, died at Hilton Head, S. C., November 27, 
1862. 

James C. English, private, died at Andersville, Ga., September 21, 1864 ; 
grave 9,490. 

John Fish, private, died August 19, 1863; buried in National cemetery, 
Camp Nelson, Ky.—section D, grave 89. 

Thomas C. Glenn, private, died near Petersburg, Virginia, February 22, 
1865. 

John W. Galey, private, died at Alexandria, Va., of wounds received at 
Spottsylvania Court-house, May 12, 1864; grave 2,018. 

Alexander Gordon, private, died October 12, 1862. 

Albert Humbert, private, died August 31, 1864; burial record, June 20, 
1864, at Alexandria, Va.; grave 2,193. 

Evan Morris, private, killed at Bull Run, August 29, 1862. 

William Lattin, private, died at Philadelphia, Pa., August 2, 1864. 

Charles C. Mitchell, private, died August 21, of wounds received at 
Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864; buried at City Point, Va. 

Ethan S$. Morehead, private, died February 16, of wounds received at 
Petersburg, Va., February 14, 1865. 

John M. Mosbrook, private, died August 15, 1863; buried in National 
cemetery, Covington, Ky., section C, grave 97. 

J. G. McCauley, private, died September 11, 1862; buried in Military 
Asylum cemetery, District of Columbia. 

Charles A, Nutt, private, died December 30, of wounds received Decem- 
ber 3, 1863; buried in National cemetery, Knoxville, Tenn., grave 6. 

Samuel P. Steen, private, died at Washington, D. C., May 30, of wounds 
received at Spottsylvania Court House, Va., May 12, 1864. 

[rester Vogan, private, died July 12, of wounds received at Cold Harbor, 
Va., June 2, 1864. 

Samuel Norris, private, killed at Bull Run, August 29, 1862. 

James M. Smith, private, died at sea. 


101st REGIMENT. 
Company C. 

DeWitt C. Freeman, first sergeant, died at Florence, S. C., October 12, 
1864. 

Silas Blair, sergeant, died of wounds received at Fair Oaks, Va., May 
31, 1862. 

A. Depue Cole, sergeant, died at Yorktown, Va.; date unknown. 

Theodore Muchlehouse, corporal, killed at Fair Oaks, Va., May 31, 1862. 

John Clark, corporal, died at Andersonville, Ga., September 19, 1864— 
grave 9,239. 

Thomas Birkbeck, corporal, died at Annapolis, Md., March 15, 1865. 

John Piersol, corporal, died at Plymouth, N. C., February 18, 1864. 

John Quigley, corporal, died at. Andersonville, Ga., September 22, 1864— 
grave 9,526. ‘ 

Peter J. Sprinker, corporal, died at Annapolis, Md., March 14, 1865. 

James L. Ault, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., August 12, 1864— 
grave 5,511. 

John Bruce, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., August 12, 1864—grave 
5,416. 

James Baker, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., August 18, 1864— 
grave 6,061. : 

David Black, private, died at Florence, S. C., October 1, 1864. 

Christian Biwae private, died at ee Ga., August 20, 1864— 
grave 6,279. 

John H. Baker, private, died at Florence, S. C., February 15, 1865. 

Joseph M. Boyd, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., August 24, 1864— 
grave 6,701. 

Dill Crider, private, died at Beaufort, N. C.; buried in National Cemetery, 
Newbern, N. ©., plat 7, grave 60. = 

James Crider, private, died at Plymouth, N. C.; date unknown. 

William Dougherty, private, died at Suffolk, Va.; date unknown. 

Benjamin H. Delrumple, private, died at Florence, S. C., November 18, 
1864. 

Jacob Freed, private, died at Annapolis, Md., December 10, 1864. 

Isaac Fisher, private, died at Florence, 8. C., October 13, 1864. 


John Funkhouser, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., June 26, 1864— 
grave 2,530. 


William W. Glenn, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., September 26, 
1864—¢grave 9,792. 

Patrick Genan, private, died; date unknown. 

Thomas Horn, private, died at Charieston, S. C., September 20, 1864. 

Burton Joseph, private, died at Florence, §. C., October 10, 1864, 

Hugh Kirkwood, private, killed at Andersonville, Ga., October 12, 1864 
—grave 10,747. 

Adam Klink, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., July 13, 1864—grave 
3,265. 

Joseph A. Morrow, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., June 18, 1864— 
grave 2,159. 

Jacob Miller, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., September 8, 1864— 
grave 8,122. 

John M. McClurg, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., October 1, 1864— 
grave 11,119. 

Jackson Park, private, died at Florence, S. C., November 20, 1864. 

Theodore J. Plants, private, killed at Plymouth, N. C., April 20, 1864. 

John Reed, private, died at Florence, 8. C., September 20, 1864; buried 
in National cemetery. 

Robert Russell, private, died at Washington, D. C., March 12, 1862; 
buried in Military Asylum cemetery. 

William W. Robinson, private, killed at Fair Oaks, Va., May 31, 1862. 

Robert Stewart, private, died at Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, Pa., October, 
1861. 

John Stewart, private, died at Washington, D. C., May, 1862; burial 
record, June 6, 1862; buried in Military Asylum cemetery. 

Joseph Swagers, private, died at Plymouth, N. C., September 6, 1863 ; 
buried in National cemetery, Newbern, N. C., plat 7, grave 107. 

Milo Thompson, private, died at Florence, 8. C., November 11, 1864. 

Alexander Van Kirk, private, died at Fortress Monroe, Va., August 10, 
1862. 

103p REGIMENT. 
Company K. 

Joseph C. Mapes, first sergeant, died December 29, 1862, at Newbern, 
N. C., of wounds received at Kinston. 

James Burk, corporal, died at Camp: Winfield Scott, Va., April 18, 1862. 

John Stangle, corporal, died at Newbern, N. C., December 29, of wounds 
received at Kinston, N. C., December 14, 1862. 

John W. Blair, corporal, died at Hampton, Va., February 6, 1863. 

William Caldwell, musician, died at Fortress Monroe, Va., July 7, 1862. 

John Allman, private, killed at Fair Oaks, Va., May 31, 1862. 

William Justice, private, died at Philadelphia, Pa., August 15, 1862. 

John McClung, private, killed at Fair Oaks, Va., May 31, 1862. 

George W. Nelson, private, died at Philadelphia, Pa., September 5, 1862. 

John Price, private, died at ‘Washington, D. C., June 11, of wounds re- 
ceived at Fair Oaks, Va., May 31, 1862. 

Thomas C. Reeseman, private, died at Point Lookout, Md., July 28, 1862. 

Samuel Reed, private, died at Camp Winfield Scott, Va., April 29, 1862. 

Andrew Thorn, private, died at Philadelphia, Pa., July 8, 1862. 


109TH REGIMENT. 
Company D. 
Lewis E. Young, first-sergeant, died June 15, 1864; buried in Marietta 
and Atlanta National cemetery, Marietta, Ga., section C, grave 1,008. 
Peter Magee, private; burial record, died February 24, 1865, buried in 
National cemetery, Nashville, Tenn. 


1347H Recimenr. 
Company A. 

William W. Leech, sergeant, died at Baltimore, Md., January 21, 1863. 

Gilman Branch, sergeant, died at Sharpsburg, Md., October 22, 1862. 

Bazeleel Cameron, corporal, died December 22, of wounds received at 
Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Dayid E. Morrow, corporal, died January 27, 1863, of wounds received at 
Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

H. H. Breckenridge, private, died December 14, 1863, of wounds received 
at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Matthias Fisher, private, died at Washington, D. C., October 28, 1862. 

Patrick Finican, private, killed at Fredérickatuaras Va., December 13, 
1862. 

Mark C. Kelso, private, died at Washington, D. C., December 28, of 
wounds received at Fredericksburg, Va., December 18, 1862; bu ed in 
Military Asylum cemetery. a 
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George Livingston, private, died at Falmouth, Va., January 2, 1863. 

John Lindsey, private, died January 15, 1863, of wounds received at 
Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

George H. Ligo, private, died at Sharpsburg, Md., October 19, 1862. 

Simon 8. Paden, private, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 
1862. 

Musser J. Rudesill, private, died at Sharpsburg, Md., October 10, 1862; 
buried in National cemetery, Antietam, section 26, lot A, grave 42. 

David P. Ream, private, died at Washington, D. C., date unknown. 

James W. Shoemaker, private, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 
13, 1862. 

Company B. 


James McCune, captain, died at Sharpsburg, Md., October 21, 1862. 

John Brant, captain, killed at Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1868. 

Powell Ailcester, private, died at Philadelphia, Pa., January 2, 1863, of 
wounds received at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Adam Emery, private, died at Frederick, Md., November 10, 1862; 
buried in Mount Olivet cemetery. 

Jonathan Harlan, private, died near Falmouth, Va., December 10, 1862. 

D. 8. Heckathorn, private, died near Falmouth, Va., January 3, 1863. 

Laughey Kennedy, private, died near Falmouth, Va., January 7, 1863. 

William H. Munnel, private, died at Falmouth, Va., January 8, 1863. 

John Magee, private, died April 30, 1863. 

John McCune, private, died at Washington, D. C., November 20, 1862: 

Isaiah Patterson, private, died at Windmill Point, Va., February 3, 1863. 

John W. Stuart, private, died near Falmouth, Va., February 11, 1863. 


Company D. 


William W. Miller, private, killed at Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1863. 

J. M. McMillan, private, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 18, 
1862. 

Cosset Reynolds, private, died December 17, of wounds received at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 


Company H. 


H. M. Dinsmore, sergeant, died near Falmouth, Va., December 4, 1863. 

George W. Weir, Sr., corporal, died at Washington, D. C., November 22, 
1862; buried in Military Asylum cemetery. 

James D. Clark, private, died at Frederick, Md., November 14, 1862; 
buried in National Cemetery, Antietam, Md., section 26, lot E, grave 454. 

William H. Cox, private, died January 25, 1863. 

Simon Lutton, private, died January 25, 1863, at Acquia Creek, Va. 

Thomas P. Munnell, private, died April 1, 1863, of wounds received at 
Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Caleb G. Russel, private, died at Washington, D. C., January 25, 1863, 
of wounds received at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862; buried in 
Military Asylum cemetery. 

David Young, private, died near Falmouth, Va., March 4, 1863. 

James W. Zuver, private, died at Washington, D. C., December 19, 1862; 
burial record, January 3, 1863; buried in Military Asylum cemetery. 


Company I. 

Hugh Barnes, first-lieutenant, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 
138, 1862. 

William C. Best, private, died near Falmouth, Va., December 30, 1862. 

Reed A. Davidson, private, died at Washington, D.C., January 14, 
1863, of wounds received at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Joseph A. Davidson, private, killed at Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862. 

Johnston Degarimo, private, died at Washington, D. C., January 5, 1863, 
of wounds received at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862; buried in 
Military Asylum cemetery, D. C. 

Albert Feasel, private, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Noah Jenkins, private, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Samuel Minner, private, died near Falmouth, Va., December 10, 1862. 


Henry V. Miller, private, died near Falmouth, Va., December 2, 1862. 
Robert Miller, private, killed at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 
William Mitchell, private, died at Acquia Creek, Va., January 21, 1863. 
Samuel McKim, private, died December 17, of wounds received at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

James M. Reed, private, died near Falmouth, Va., December 1, 1862. 
John B. Swisher, private, died at Frederick, Md., November 13, 1862. 
William P. Smith, private, died at Sharpsburg, Md., October 22, 1862. 


159TH Reamment—14th Cavalry. 
Company B. 

Josiah C. Strickler, corporal, died at Gallipolis, Ohio, July 5, 1864; 
buried in National cemetery, grave 133. 

William H. White, corporal, killed at Ashby’s Gap, Va., February 19, 
1865. 

John Craig, corporal, died at Richmond, Va., March 8, 1864. 

Andrew Barnhart, private, died at Danville, Va., December 17, 1864; 
buried in National cemetery, section B, division 4, grave 114. 

Joseph Barnhart, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., date unknown; 
burial record, James Barnhart, died at Salisbury, N. C., November 8, 1864. 
George C. Bidwell, private, died at Richmond, Va., February 22, 1864. 

John Conn, private, died in Columbiana county, Ohio, February 27, 1864. 

Eli Crawford, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., date unknown. 

T. S. Cumberland, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., August 12, 1864; 
grave 5,423. 

James Cook, private, killed at Ashby’s Gap, Va., February 19, 1865. 

William Gilliland, private, died at Andersonville, Ga. July 8, 1864; 
grave 3,037. 

Sarax Gibson, private, died date unknown; buried in National cemetery, 
Winchester, Va., grave 17. 

David Houk, private, died in Lawrence county, Pa., March 24, 1865, _ 

William Johnston, private, died at Winchester, Va., January 22, 1865. 

Daniel Laughery, private, died at Hagerstown, Md., December 14, 1862. 

Samuel Maxwell, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., October 15, 1864— 
grave 10,981. 

Joseph McDaniel, private, died at Frederick, Md., August 6, 1864—buried 
in National cemetery, Antietam, section 26, lot E, grave 523. 

Harrison Ringer, private, died at Martinsburg, W. Va., April 2, 1864. 

John J. Rayser, private, died November 8, of wounds received at Cedar 
Creek, Va., October 19, 1864—buried in National cemetery, London Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 

William Reedy, private, died November, 24, 1864—buried in Cavalry 
Corps cemetery, Va. 

Samuel Shook, private, killed at Winchester, Va., September 3, 1864. 

James Tingley, private, died, date unknown. 

Samuel Tingley, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., October 6, 1864— 
grave 10,408. 

Samuel White, private, died at Andersonville, Ga., August 7, 1864— 
grave 4,996. 

55TH REGIMENT—(100 Days’ Service). 
Company E. 
John W. Ferrell, private, drowned at Pittsburgh, Pa., July 5, 1863. 
Company I. 


Morrison Delaney, private, died August 10, 1863. 
John Houston, private, died August 21, 1863. 


212TH Recrment—(6th Artillery). 
Battery M. 

James Dickey, corporal, died at Pulaski, Pa., May 15, 1865. 

Isaac H. Cole, private, died at Alexandria, Va., November 7, 1864. 

James S. Cotton, private, died at Fort Ethan Allen, Va., November 30, 
1864. 

Thomas C. Matticks, private, died at Fort Ethan Allen, Va., October 6, 
1864—buried in National cemetery, Arlington, Va, 
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Ashton, Wm. G., first lieutenant, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged March 17, 
1864; promoted from second lieutenant, Co. I, January 15, 1863, 

Archibald, James A., private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Applegate, Henry, Ist licut., Co. HW, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged November 25, 1865; | 
promoted from corp. to Ist serg., March 10, 1564; to 2d lieut., June 24, 1864; to 1st licut., July 23, 1864. 

Ackworth, John, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 21, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Ackworth, Geo. W., corporal, Cu, K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 3, 1564; discharged July 24, 1865; | 
promoted to corporal, May 15, 1865, 

Ackworth, James. 

Aukerman, John, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry, Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Allen, David, corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry, Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864; pro- 
muted to corporal, August 31, 1862. 

Abbott, John, private, Co. BE, 193d Infantry. 

Allen, Frank, private, Co. H, 12th Infantry. 


Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864, 

Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Apple, John, private, Co. A, 55th Penna, Militia, Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Amberson, Wm. IL, private, Co, D, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 5, 1464; discharged May 30, 1865. 

Allea, James C., private, Co. A, 5th Infantry. Enliste.l June 27,1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Apple, Andrew, private, Co. C, 155th Ohio Infantry, Enlisted May, 1862; discharged August, 1862. \ 

Andrews, D. G. W., second licutenant, Co. I, 87th Infantry. Enlisted May 15, 1865; disch’d June 20, 1865. 

Ashton, Wim., sergeaut, Co. H, 9th Pennsylvania Reserves, Enlisted May 24,1861; discharged May 12, 1864; 
wounded twice and taken prisoner once, 

Alsdorf, Fred., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 25, 1863; discharged July 18, 1865. 

Book, W. Perry, assistant surgeon, 0th Infantry. Enlisted August 1, 1862; discharged September 30, 1864. | 

Boyles, Geo. W., sergeant, Co. K, 100th Infantry, Mnlisted August 31, 1861; disch. July 24, 1865; veteran. 

Bails, Alfred C., corporal, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 

Bruester, Henry, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Angust 31, 1861. 

Brandon, Findley, corp., Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; disch. August 18, 1862, surg. certificate. 

Bowers, Joseph, private, Co. ),100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Baughman, John, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 11, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865. | 

Boyles, James M., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged November 3, 1862. 

Blair, John P., captain, Co.G, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged October 4, 1864; pro- 
moted from first lieutenant, Co. I, February 24, 1863, 

Best, John, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; died September 21, 1862; buried in 
Military Asylum Cemetery, District of Columbia. 

Bohlman, Ienry, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Book, James I., captain, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; promoted from first lieutenant to 
captain, December 11, 1862; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Bowden, James G., sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; died July 19, 1863, of wounds 
received at Fort Wagner, 8. C., July 11, 1863. 

Balph, Benjamin P., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Belles, Sylvester, sergeant, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Angust 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Brandon, M. IL, private, Co. D, 4th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 10, 1862; disch. Jan. 11, 1863, surg. certf. 

Brennan, P. IL, corporal, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Boyd, Joseph T., sergeant, Co, D, 134 Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Branch, Gilman, sergeant, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enld Aug. 9, 1862; died at Sharpsburg, Ma., Oct, 22, 1862. 

Bowman, Samuel, corporal, Co. D, 144th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Barber, Julinston, first sergeant, Co. WI, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

Best, John B., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865, 

Roley, Richard, private, Co. Il, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14,1865; discharged December 6, 1365. | 

Barnes, Williaa tL, private, Co. I, 77th Lnf. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Buffinger, Wm. G., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Bennett, Silas Andrew, private, Co. C, 77th Infantry. Enlisted Mareh 1, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Bishop, George, private, Co. F, 12th Infantry. Kulisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861, 

Book, Wim. P., private, Co. If, lzth Infantry, Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Bennett, John, Co. 1, 100th Infantry. 

Bennett, Ebenezer F., private, Co. B, 76th Infantry. 
surgeon’s certificate, July 27, 1864. 

Bennett, Win. IL, private, Co. I, 7th Ohio Inf. Enlisted June 19, 1861; killed in battle at Ringgold, Ky. 

Bryson, James, private, Co. EN, 195 Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Bonucll, James, private, CoH, 77th Inf. Enlisted February 14, 1865; died at Nashville, Tenn., May 14, 1865. 

Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864, 

Enlisted July 9, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864 

Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Enlisted June 27, 1865; discharged August 26, 1863. 


Hnlisted September 24, 1861; lost a leg; discharged, 


Bayes, Jolin, private, Co. 8, 193d Infantry. 
sovles, Hutehman, private, Co. £, lod Infantry. 

Jurge, George, private, Co. A, 55th Peuna, Militia, 
Black, Ephraim, private, Co. A, 5oth Penna, Militia. 


Bonnell, Joseph. 

Brown, Jolin. 

Sshop, George, private, Co, L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enlisted September 2, 1861; discharged 1864. 

Barker, Sylvester, sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted December 27, 1863; discharged July 18, 1865. 
Baston, Scott O., private, Co. A. 76th Toff. EnPd Oct. 1, i861; missing at Fort Wagner, S. C., July 11, 1863, 
Jamon, James, private, Co. GC, ssth Ohio Infantry. Enlisted May, 18635; discharged September 26, 1863, 
Butler, Jolin L., private, U Enlisted March, 1864; discharged September, 165, 
Chapman, Andrew, private, Co. HW, 100th Infantry. Eulisted February 27, 1564; discharged July 24, 1864. 
Christy, James H., private, Co. U1, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged Angust 30, 186-4. 
Cubbeson, J. Milton, private, Co. Hf, looth Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1861; transferred to Regi- 


S.A. Signal Corps. 


mental Band; discharged by general order, 1S62. 

CGunphell, David I, Co. K, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 28, 1861; transferred to Regimental Band; dis- 
charged by general order, 1862, 

Cartwright, Richard, private, Co, E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 
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Carr, John B., corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted October 13, 1862; discharged June 2, 1865. 

Christy, Robert G., 1st lieut., Co. H, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; promoted from corp. to Ist sergt., 
Aug. 20, 1864; 2d lieut., April 8, 1865; 1st lieut., May 12, 1865; veteran; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Cross, Leonard, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; not accounted for. 

Craven, Richard P., 1st lieut.,“Co. K, 100th Inf, Enlisted Aug. 31,1861; promoted from corp. Oct. 2, 1862; 
wounded at South Mountain, Md., Sept. 14, 1862; killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

Cooley, Edmund, Ist sergeant, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted from corporal to 
sergeant, April 1, 1865; to 1st sergeant, July 9, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Cline, Isaac, commissary sergeant, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; veteran; promoted 
from Co. K; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Cline, John W., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 8, 1863; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Crouser, Lewis, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 7, 1861; discharged December 4, 1864. 

Clements, John, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 27, 1861; discharged Sept. 22, 1864. 

Cooley, Albert, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Craven, Charles, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted November 1, 1862; transferred to Veteran Reserve 
Corps, September 11, 1863; discharged November 24, 1865, by general order. 

Cline, Wm. §., corporal, Co, K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Crawford, David, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 16, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Campbell, J. C., colonel, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; promoted from captain Co, A, to lieuten- 
ant-colonel, December 11, 1862; to colonel, February 13, 1864; resigned August 16, 1864. 

Carothers, James 8., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Christy, T. G., 24 lieutenant, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Clarke, W. D., captain, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted October 10,1862; promoted from Ist lieutenant to 
captain, August 20, 1862 ; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Clarke, A. J., private, Co. D,134th Infautry. Enlisted August 10,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Cochran, Anos, private, Co. D,134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Cline, James, 

Caldwell, John, 

Crozen, Robert. 

Cole, Jerry, private, Co. C, 24th Ohio. 

Chapman, Wm. A., private, Co, H, 100th Inf. 
1864; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Caldwell, Wm., private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enlisted Feb, 27, 1864. 

Clark, John H., private, Co. A, 1st Illinois Light Artillery. Enlisted Aug. 21, 1861; wounded in battle, Aug. 
3, 1864, befure Atlanta, Ga. Left arm had to be amputated; discharged Oct. 11, 1864, 

Cosel, Max, private, Co. H, 4th N.Y. Cav. Enl'd June 18, 1863; taken prisoner on Rapidan, Oct. 11, 1863 ; 
disch. June 23, 1865. 

Cox, David B., private, Co. L, 6th Oh'o Cav. Enl’d Dec, 12, 1861; disch. July 17, 1862, on account of injury. 

Cowden, Chas., private, Co. I, 7th Ohio. Enl’d June 19, 1861; wounded at Dallas, near Atlanta, Ga., May, 
1864. Died, May 14, 1864, at Nashville, Tenn. 

Connelly, Alfred, private, Co. I, 7th Ohio. Enlisted June 19, 1861; discharged June 23, 1864. 

Clark, Wim, H., private, Co. F, 12th Pennsylvania V. Enl’d April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Cook, James J., Ist lieut., Co. H, 12th Pennsylvania V. Enl’d April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Christy, James IL, private, Co. H, 12th Pennsylvania V, Enl’d April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Clow, Milton A., private, Co. H, 12th Pennsylvania V. Enl’d April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Cochran, Wm. D., private, Co, H, 12th Pennsylvania V. Enl’d April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Cannon, John, private, Co, H, 12th Pennsylvania V. Enl’d April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Cunningham, Chas. P., musician, Co. A, lst Pa, Reserves. Enl’d June 4, 1861; transferred to 190th Reg., 
May 31, 1864; veteran. 

Crawford, Geo., private, Co, K, 193d Inf, Enl'd July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864, 

Crawford, Robert, comm, serg’t, Co. A, 193d Inf. Enl’d July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Crawford, John J., private, Co. A, 55th Pa. Militia. Enl’d June 27, 18638; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Clendenin, Wallace, private, Co. A, 55th Pa. Militia. End June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Cunningham, James, private, Co. A, 55th Pa, Militia. Enl’d June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Cubbison, James M., private, Co, H, 87th Inf, Enl’d May 13,1865; discharged June 29, 1868. 

Cartwright, David, lst lieutenant, Co. H, 87th Inf. Enl'd May 15, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865, 

Cooley, Albert, private, Co. H, 87th Inf. Enl’d May 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Cunningham, George, chief bugler, Co, L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enlisted September 21, 1861. 

Cunningham, R. Wenry, private, Co. K, 203d Infantry. Wulisted September 3, 1864. 

Connell, Charles, private, Co. K, 16th Cavalry. Enlisted February 18, 1864; discharged Augnst 11, 1865. 

Cook, Wm. M., private, Co. H, 12th Infantry. Hnlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Cunningham, J. B., corporal, Co, A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Cox, William T., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Cassidy, James, private, Co, A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; unknown, 

Carr, John B., corporal, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry, Enlisted October 13,1862; discharged June 2, 1865. 

Couch, Henry, Regt. Band, 19th Ohio. 

Cluise, Philip, 

Dickson, Sr., Wm., private, Co, H, 100th Penna. Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; veteran; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Dickson, Jr., Wm., private, Co. H, 100th Penna, Inf. Enl’d Feb. 25, 1864; discharged Sept. 23, 1864, sur- 
geon’s certificate. 

Dickson, Lafayette, private, Co. H, 100th Penna. Inf. Enld Aug. 31, 1861; veteran; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Dickson, John, private, Co. I, 100th Penna. Inf, Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; not accounted for. 

Dicksu’ , Saml. M., 2d lieut., Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; wounded at Rull Run, Aug. 29) 1862 ; 
prom. corp., Feb, 1, 1864; sergt., Sept. 1, 1864; 1st sergt., May 15, 1865; 2d lieut., June 9, 1865; disch. 
July 24, 1865. an 

Dunlap, Hamilton, private, Co. K, 100th Penna. Inf. Enl’d Dec. 28, 1863; veteran; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Dushane, Jesse, private, Co. K, 100th Penna. Inf, Enl’d Feb. 18, 1864; disch. July 24, 1865, — ied 

Dushane, Theo. W., private, Co. K, 100th Pa. Inf. Enl’d Feb, 18, 1864; absent ; wounded; lost , 


Enlisted May 13, 1861; discharged October 21, 1865. 
Enlisted Feb. 12, 1864; wounded at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 


a 
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Dushane, J. Smith, sergeant, Co. K, 100th Penna, Inf. Entd Ang. 31, 1861; not on muster-out roll. 

Durban, Levi, private, Co. K, 100th Penna. Inf. Enl'd Feb, 27, 184: badly wounded at Spottsylvania C. Hf., 
May 12, 1864; discharged on surgeon's certificate, March 18, 1865, 

Darley, Edward C., corporal, Co, K, 100th Penna. Inf. Enl'd Feb, 27, 1804; 
1865; disch. July 24, 1865, 

Davidson, Sylvester M., private, Co, A, 76th Penna, Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, 8. C. 
Oct. 22, 1862; disch, Noy. 28, 1864. 

Dunlap, Robt. C., private, Co. A, 76th Penna. Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; promoted to principal musician, Nov. 
18, 1861; disch. Nov. 18, 1861. 

Donaldson, John W., private, Co. D, 134th Penna. Inf. Enl'd Aug. 10, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 13, 1862: disch. May 26, 1863. 

Douds, Robt. W., private, Co. M, 14th Penna. Cav. Enl'd Feb. 27, 1864; prisoner from Feb, 19-24, 1865; 
disch. Aug. 11, 1865. 

Dean, Benjamin F., principal musician, 78th Penna. Inf. Enl'd Oct. 12, 18613 disch. Nov. 4, 186-4, 

Dickson, Hiram, musician, Co. HU, 77th Penna, Inf. Enl'd Feb, 14, 1865; disch. Dec. 6, 1865, 

Daniels, David, private, Co. H, 77th Penna. Inf. Enl'd Feb. 14, 1865; disch. Dee. 6, 1865, 

Dickson, John N., private, Co, F, 12th Penna, Inf. Enld April 25, L861; disch. Aug. 4, 1861. 

Dobbins, Wm., private, Co. F, 12th Penna. Inf. Enl'd April 25, 1861; disch, Aug. 5, 1861. 

Dobbins, Leonard, private, Co, F, 12th Penna. Inf. End April 25, 1861; disch. Aug. 5, 1861. 

Donaldson, Wm, T., private, Co. H, 12th Penna, Inf. Enl’d April 25, 1861; disch. Aug. 5, 1861, 

Dunlap, Eugene, private, Co. FE, 193d Penna. Inf. Enl'd July 19, 1864; disch. Nov. 9, 1864. 

Douds, Wm. F., first sergeant, Co. A, 55th Penna. Militia. Euld June 27, 1863; disch, Aug. 26, 1863. 

Dickson, Chas. E., private, Co, A, 55th Penna, Militia. Enl'd June 27, 1863; disch. Aug. 26, 1863. 

Dickson, James, private, Co. A, 55th Penna. Militia, Enl’d June 27,1863; disch. Aug. 26, 1863. 

Diusmore, John, private, Co. A, 55th Penna. Militig. Enl'd June 27, 1863; disch. Aug. 26, 1863. 

Dickson, Wm. J., private, Co, A, 55th Penna. Militia, Enl'd June 27, 1863; disch. Aug. 26, 1863, 

Devlin, Samuel, captain, Co. C, 2d Militia, Enl'd Sept. 6, 1862; disch. Sept. 25, 1862. 

Day, Samuel, private, Co. H, 100th Penna. Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; disch, May 11, 1865. 

Day, Robert, private, Co. I, 100th Penna. Inf. Enl’d Aug, 31,1861. 

Downes, Samuel, private, Co. J, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Davis, Albert, U.S. A. 

Elder, Samuel, captain, Artillery. 

Emery, John N., band-master, 160th Infantry. Enlisted August 28, 1861; discharged by general order, 1862. 

Emery, Ezra, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Emery, Jacob, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 28, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, 8. C., Octo- 
ber 22, 1862; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Emery, John B., corporal, Co. G, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. 

Emery, Henry ¥., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Enwer, John C., 1st lieutenant, Co, D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; promoted from 2d lieu- 
tenant to Ist lieutenant, August 26, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Ellis, Charles L., private, Co. A, 142d Infantry. Enlisted August 22, 1862; prisoner from May 5 to May 16, 
1865; discharged May 29, 1865. 

Evans, John T., private, Co. F, 6th Pa. Heavy Art. Enlisted August 22, 1864; discharged June 18, 1865, 

Edwards, Henry 8., private, Co. F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861, 

Emery, Joseph Il., private, Co. F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Emery, James M., private, Co. H, 12th Infantry, Enlisted Apri] 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Enwer, J. Alvan, private, Co. I, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Enwer, James, musician, Co, E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Evans, Barnes, private, Co, E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864, 

Enwer, Walter D., private, Co. A, 55th Pa, Militia, Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Evans, Warren, private, Co, A, 55th Pa, Militia. Mnlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Evans, Wilbur, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29, 1864; prisoner from June 2 to Novem- 
ber 19, 1864; discharged by general order, June 22, 1865. 

Emery, Joseph E., private, Co. 8, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Edwards, Henry, sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 17, 1863; discharged July 18, 1865, 

Emery, Henry R., sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged October 31, 1864. 

Emery, Sayuel R., sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; died October 31, of wounds 
received at Pocotaligo, 8. C., October 22, 1862; buried at Hilton Head, 8. C. 

Everhart, John, private, Co. 1, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Engle, Zimre, private, Co, H, 105th Ohio. Mnlisted August, 1862; discharged June, 1865, 

Fullerton, John, Ist lieut., Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; prom. corp., July 1, 1862; sergt., March 1, 
1863; Ist sergt., Oct. 5, 1864; 1st lieut., Nov. 26, 1864; veteran; disch. April 25, 1865, 

Floor, Wm. H., sergeant, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted from corporal, May 13, 
1865 ; veteran; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Floor, John, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December, 1861; not on muster-out roll. 

Ferguson, 8. E., capt., Co. A, 76th Inf. End Oct. 1,1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, 8. C., Oct. 22, 1862; prom. 
from 2d licut. to Ist lieut., Dec. 11,1862; to capt., April 19, 1864; disch. Nov. 28, 1864. 

Francis, David. 

Flowers, Lorenzo. 

Flinn, Thomas, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Ferguson, Henry A., sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, i861; promoted from corporal to 
sergeant, November 1, 1863; discharged October 1, 1864, 

Falls, Frank, private, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; absent sick at muster out, 

Finican, Patrick, private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug, 11, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. 

Falls, Joseph C., private, Co. C, “ Fremont’s Body Guard,” from Kentucky. Enlisted July, 1861; discharged 
November, 1861. 

Falls, Thos. H., private, Co. F, 12th Penn. Volunteers. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1561. 

Fulkerson, John Calvin, private, Co. F, 12th Pennsylvania Voluntecrs. Enlisted April 25, 1861; also Co. L, 
2d Ohio Cavalry ; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Fraser, John, private, Co. E, 193d Infantry. LKnlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 186-4. 

Frew, Philip, H., private, Co. E, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged Angust 26, 1863. 


promoted to corporal, April 1, 
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Falls, Henry F, captain, Co, B, 63d Kentucky Infantry. Enlisted 1864 ; discharged September, 1866. 

Falls, Andrew, private, Co. B, 53d Kentucky Infantry. 

Fisher, Thos. J., private, Co. E, 1st Artillery. Enlisted January 16, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Foster, Edwin, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Gordon, Wm., chief musician, Co. K,100th Infantry. Enlisted August 28,1861; veteran; discharged by gen- 
eral order, July 15, 1865. 

Gilliland, Joseph I1., captain, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded at James Island, 
S. C., June 16, 1862; promoted from Ist lieutenant, September 28, 1862; discharged August 29, 1864. 

Gorman, Jerry, corporal, Co. K,100th Infantry. Enlisted December 6, 1863; promoted to corporal, July 10, 
1865; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Garvin, Matthew, private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb. 29, 1864; wounded on picket; disch. July 24, 1865, 

Gormley, James, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged Angust 30, 1864. 

Grannis, Wm., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d July 30, 1864; disch. May 19, 1865, surgeon’s certificate. 

Gorman, Thomas, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; not on muster-out roll, 

Graham, Robt., private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; notaccounted for. 

Garrett, Philo D., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 28, 1861 ; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Grim, John 8., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 28, 1861 ; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Grim, Samuel, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry, Enlisted October 28, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Garvin, James M., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted November 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1804. 

Gardner, Richard, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; not accounted for. 

Gorman, Timothy, private, Co. L, 3d Artillery. Hnlisted January 12, 1864; discharged November 9, 1865. 

Graham, Geo. R., private, Co. G, 10th Pennsylvania Reserves, Enlisted July 7, 1861 ; discharged July 11, 1864. 

Garland, James, private, Co. A, 127th Pennsylvania (U.S.C. T.). Enlisted August 18, 1864. 


Gibson, John W., Co. D, 102d Infuntry. Enlisted July 8, 1862; discharged January 25, 1865, 
Gailey, Henry M., private, Co. 11, 12th Infantry, Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 
Gardner, Johu, private, Co. F, 102d Infantry. Enlisted August 21, 1861; discharged June 28, 1865. 
Griffith, Gomer, private, Co, E, 13d Infantry, Kulisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Grannis, Geo., private, Co. EB, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Graham, Robt., private, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Grahun, Jefferson, private, Co. E, 193d Infantry, Knlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Gibson, Wm. W.,, first lieutenant, Co. G, 76th Infantry. Enlisted Nov. 16, 1861 ; dischargod Noy. 28, 186-4. 
Gibson, John W., private, Co. D, LW2d Ohio Infantry. Enlisted July 25, 1862; discharged Juno, 1865. 
Gardner, Chas., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 28, 18S6L; discharged November 28, 1864, 
Green, James, private, Co. D, 4th Infuntry. Enlisted August 13, 1861; dischurged May 26, 1862. 
Gordon, Alex., private, Co, K, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; died October 12, 1862. 
Higgins, Charles, private, Co, B, 19th Ohio Infantry. Enlisted March 7, 1863. 
Henderson, James, quartermaster sergeant, 100th Infantry. Knlisted August 28, 1861 ; died at Camp Park, 
Ky., August 18, 1863. 
Holton, Forbes, regimental band, 100th Infintry. Enlisted August 28, 1861; discharged, G. 0., 1862. 
Henderson, Joseph A., regimental band, 100th Iufantry. Mnlisted August 28, 1861; discharged, G, O., 1862. 
Hans, Thaddeus, private, Co. 1, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 24, 1864; died October 4, of wounds re- 
ceived in action October 2, 1864. 
Haskins, Jolin R., sergeant, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to corporal, April 1, 
1865; to sergeant, July 1, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865, 
Hoover, David, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Knlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 
Hoover, Jolin, private, Co, K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 
Iiege, Chas, M., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl'd Feb, 28, 1864; disch. Jan. 14, 1865, surgeon’s certificate. 
Hoover, Jiram, sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Mulisted December 27, 1863; promoted to corporal, Decem- 
ber 1, 1864; to sergeant, January 15, 1865; discharged July 18, 1865. 
Hoover, Mphraim, private, Co, A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted December 14, 1863; discharged August 11, 1865. 
ITubbard, Chas., private, Co, A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 30, 1862; trans. to U.S. Signal Corps, Feb. 27, 1864. 
Harding, Jasper IL, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Nnlisted October 1, 1861; died of wounds received at 
Fort Wagner, 8. C., July, 1863. 
Ilill, David R., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Hamillin, Win., private, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Wnlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Ilouk, Isaac R., private, Co. F, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted February 22, 1864; discharged August 24, 1865, 
Hill, Henry P., private, Co. A, 127th U.S.C. T. Mnlisted August 13, 1864; not on muster-out roll. 
Holdon, John, Co, C, 77th Infantry, Eulisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 
Honseman, John, private, Co, F, 12th Infantry. Knulisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 
Mazen, A. L., private, Co. HW, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; also captain in Co, A, 14th Regiment 
8. M.; discharged August 5, 1861, 
Tfolton, Noble, private, Co, I, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 4, 1861. 
Hawk, Wim. W., private, Co, A, 12th Infantry. Hnlisted April 25, 1861; dischurged August 5, 1861. 
Hays, Sanmel T., private, Co. K, 105th Inf. Enid Oct. 23, 1861; disch. Aug 9, 1862, on surgeon's certificate. 
Henderson, Joseph, private, Co. I, 11th Penna. Reserves, Enlisted June 17, 1861; wounded at Wilderness ; 
discharged June 13, i864. 
Tlall, Thomas J., private, Co. B, 6th U.S.C. 'T. Enid July 28, 1863; disch. Nov. 9, 1863, on surgeon’s cer, 
Hannon, Michael, private, Co. U, 84th Ohio. 
Hannon, Richard, private, Co. C, 84th Ohio. 
Hamilton, Ransom, private, Co. KH, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Iudson, Wim., private, Co, BK, 193d Infantry. Mnlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Henderson, Hugh, corporal, Co, BK, 193d Infantry, Munlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Hill, Wm., private, Co. 8, 193d Infantry. Hnlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Humphreys, T. Milton, private, Co. A, 55th Militia, Mnlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 
Hazen, Oliver G., private, Co. A, 55th Militia, Nnlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863, 
Hale, James, private, Co. D, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 25, 1864; wounded in action, May 15, 1864 ; 
discharged May 30, 155. 
Haus, Theophilus W., private, Co. 11, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 29, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 
Harding, Wm. B., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Inlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 
Hartmann, Martin, private, Co, A, 76th Inf. Wald Oct. 28, 1861; disch. May 9, 1863, on surg. certificate. 
Holt, Win. D.,, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. End Dec. 29, 18635 disch. Dec. 29, 1864, on surgeon’s certificate. 
Haskins, John [R., private, Co. 1, 100th Infantry. Knlisted December 7, 1861. 
Hunter, W. Godfrey, surgeon, 211th Infantry. Mnlisted November 9, 1861; discharged June 2, 1865. 
Temminger, George. 
Wemminger, Peter. 
Imbrie, Robert, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 11,1862; wounded at Chancellorsville, Va., 
May 3, 1863; absent in hospital at muster out. 
Justice, Jefferson, quartermaster, LOYth Tnf. Knld Ang. 31, 1861; promoted 1st sergt. Co. IT, Feb, 1, 1862 ; 
discharged Jan, 31, 1865, 
Jay, Jolin, 2d lieut., Co. 1, l00th Inf. EnVd Aug. 31, 1861; promoted from sergeant to Istsergeant, Sept. 20, 
1X62; to 2d lientenant, Jan. 1, 1863; resigned Dec, 25, 1863. 
Jones, Augustus, private, Co, 11, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; transferred to Vet. kes. Corps; veteran; 
discharged Jan, 25, 1865. 
Jones, John, Co. If, 100th Inf. Not on muster-out roll. 
Jackson, Thos. I., sergeant major, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 10, 1862; promoted from Co. D, Jan. 1, 1863; 
discharged May 26, 1863. 
Justice, Joseph, musician, Co, D, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Johnston, Levi W., musician, Co. G, 76th Inf. Enld Oct. 31, 1861; veteran; discharged July 18, 1865. 
Jackson, Oscar L., brevet colonel, 63d Ohio, Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; discharged July 19, 1865, 
Johnson, Thos., private, Co. B, Gth U.S. 6.1. Enl’d July 31, 1863; disch, Noy. 9, 1863, surgeon's certificate. 
Jones, James, private, Co. D, &8th Ohio, Wnl'd May, 1863; discharged Sept. 26, 1863. 
Johnson, Joseph C., private, Co. W, 198d Inf. Kuld duly 19, 1864; discharged Nov, 9, 1864. 
Johnston, J. F., sergeant, Co. 4, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Knl’d Aug, 25, 1861; veteran; discharged Sept. 16, 1865. 
Jennings, J. Sell, major. 
Johnston, James M., regimental band, Co, 1H, 89th Illinois. Enl’d Sept. 20, 1861; disch, Dec, 6, 1865. 
Jamison, Ralston. 
_King, Newton W., private, Co, 1, 12th Inf. Enld April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861, 
Ketler, Ilenry G., private, Co. If, Looth Inf. Enld Aug. 31, Isk6L; veteran; disch, July 24, 1865, 
Kirker, Ira, corporal, Co, A, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 15,1862; wounded it Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 13, 1862 ; 
promoted to corporal, April 27, 1863; discharged May 26, 1803. 
Keast, Stephen, private, Co. A, Lstth Inf. Bnl'd Ang. 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1463. 
King, Jolin S., 2d lieutenant, Co. Mf, 12h Inf. nbd April 25, 1X61; discharged Aug. 5, 1861, 
Kirkwood, James, private, Co, B, 10th Reserves. Enl'd July 15, 1861; wounded May 12, 1864, at Spottsyl- 
vania, Va.; transferred to 19Lst PB, V., June 1, 1864; veteran, 
Kirkwood, Hiram, private, Co. B, Ist Art. Enl'd Oct. 6, 1861; disch, Sept. 15, 1862, surgeon’s certificate. 
Keefer, U. M., private, Co. D&ssth Ohio. Hnl'd May, 1863; discharged Sept. 26, 1863, 
Keefer, John, private, Co, D, 88th Ohio. Enid May, 1863; dischurged Sept. 26, 1863, 
Kelly, George W., private, Co. D, Ist West Virginia 
Kennedy, James, private, Co, B, 193d Inf. End July 19, 1864; discharged Nov. 9, 1864, 
Kennedy, Robert, private, Co, KE, 193d Inf. End July 19, 1864; discharged Nov. 9, 1864. 
Keller, Josiah, private, Co. I, Sd Art. Enl'd Jan. 4, 1864; dicd at Fortress Monroe, Va., Oct. 1, 1864. 
Law, James R., private, Co. I, 9th Penna, Reserves. Enlisted July 28, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 
Leslie, Luther. 
Leslie, Win., private, Co. IL, 9th Reserves. Knlisted July 18, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 
Lockhart, Lewis J., private, Co, K, 54th Mass. Enlisted March, 18635; killed at James Island, June 16, 1863. 
Lindsay, Robert, private, Co. T, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 
Lindsay, Sumucl, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861, 
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Leasure, Daniel, general, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; wounded at Bull Run, Virginia, August 
29, 1862; promoted to brevet brigadier-general, April 18, 1865; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Leasure, Samuel G, adjutant, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted from second lieutenant, 
Co, K, July 12, 1862; killed at Petersburg, Virginia, July 30, 1864. 

Leslic, Alvi IL., quartermaster, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 2%, 1861; discharged January 25, 1862. 

Lightner, Jesse, private, Co. If, 100th Infantry. Knlisted August 31, 1861; disch. July 24,1865; veteran. 

Lotz, George, private, Co, 1, 10th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; veteran. 

Leech, Wm., sergeant, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; died at Baltimore, Md., Jan. 21, 1863. 

Longacker, John F., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Leslic, R. C., private, Co. II, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged September 23, 1864, on 
surgeon's certificate, 

Love, Alex. S., sergeant, Co, A, 142d Infantry, Enlisted August 22, 1862; promoted to sergeant, July 1, 1864; 
discharged May 29, 1865. 

Lewis, John, private, Co. A,127th U.8.0.T. Enlisted August 11, 1864; not on muster-out roll. 

Levis, Hosea J., private, Co. E, 103d Ohio. Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May 18, 1865, 

Lanning, John, private, Co. HM, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Long, 5. D., private, Co. I, 6th Heavy Artillery, Enlisted August 25,1864; discharged June 23, 1865. 

Long, James M., private, Co. F, 12th Infantry. Mnlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Lloyd, Win., private, Co. E, 193d Tofantry, Wnlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Lloyd, George, private, Co. BN, 193d Infantry. Mnlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Leslic, J. Press, private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Mnlisted June 25, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Lanigan, Daniel S., private, Co. A, 55th Militia, Enlisted June 25, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Louer, Adolph, private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Mnlisted June 25, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Lanning, John, sergeant, Co. A, 55th Militia, Enlisted June 25, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Lebendefer, James W., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; died at Charleston, South 
Carolina, of wounds received at Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863. 

Linn, J. W., private, Co. I, 63d Infantry, Enlisted November 11, 1861; discharged May 24, 1864. 

Love, Alzra, private, Co. A, 144th Ohio, Mnlisted May 10, 1864; discharged August, 1864. 

Leavitt, Geo., private. 

Leech, James B., private, Co. A, 193d Infantry. Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Lats, John. 

Little, John. 

Longacre, Charles. 

Mills, Richard, regimental band, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 28,1861; discharged by general order, 1862. 

Moore, W. Clarke, private, Co. IF, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 9, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Moore, Adam, captain, Co. If, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; resigned December 19, 1862. 

Morrow, Leander C., capt., Co. H, 100th Int. Enid Aug. 31, 1861; prom. from corp. to Istsergeant, Feb. 1, 1862; 
2dlien., June 25,1862; Ist lieu., Jan. 1,1863; captain, Mar. 19, 1862; killed at Petersburg, June17, 1864, 

Marshall, James, sergeant, Co, i1,100th Infantry. Mnlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Marshall, Win, P., private, Co, IT, 100th Infantry. Not on muster-out roll. 

Masonheimer, J. ¥., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 26,1861; date unknown. 

Morris, Evan, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Montgomery, Samuel L., 2d lient., Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; prom. sergeant, July 13, 1862; 2d 
licut., Oct. 2, 1862; comsnissioned capt., Aug. 30, 1864; not mustered; disch. Aug. 30, 1864. 

Miller, Jumes, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Hulisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24,1865; veteran. 

Moorhead, Ethan, private, Co, K, 100th Iafantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; died February 16, 1865, of 
wounds received at Petersburg. 

Mills, Aaron C., Ist lieut., Co. A, 76th Inf., Enl'd Oct. 1, 1861; prom, from 1st serg. to 2d lieut., Dec. 11, 1862; 
Ist lieut., April 1, 1864; commis. capt., Jun. 1, 1865; not mus’d; captured Aug. 20, 1864; disch, April 
12,1865. 

Morgan, Joseph, corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Inlisted October 1, 1861; promoted to corporal, November 
1, 1863; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Moore, Benjamin I., sergeant, Co, A, 76th Infantry. Eulisted October 1, 1861; promoted from corporal to 
sergeant, November 28, 1864; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Mapes, J. C., sergeant, Co. D, 134th datiuicy: Enlisted August 10,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Mell, Harvey 1.., corporal, Co, D, 134th Infantry. Mnlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Morgan, Ielix, private, Co, D, 134th Inf, Enlisted Aug. 10, 1862; killed Dec, 13, 1863, at Fredericksburg. 

Moser, George, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Miller, William, private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 18, 1862; killed at Chaucellorsville, May 3, 1863. 

Moorhead, Joseph, captain, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; promoted to 1st sergeant, Decem- 
ber 8, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Marshall, John, sergeant, Co. A, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26,1863, 

Miller, David M. C., sergeant, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 9,1862; disch. Jan. 7, 1863; surg. certificate. 

Morrow, Dayid E., corporal, Co. A, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 9, 1862; diod January 27, 1863, of 
wounds received at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Miller, Adam B., private, Co. A, 134th Salant? Enlisted August 15, 1862; wounded at Chancellorsville, 
May 33,1863; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Madge, Reford, private, Co. ©, 57th Infantry. Enlisted March 17, 1863; discharged June 29, 1865, 

Murphy, George B., private, Co. C, 77th Infantry. Enlisted March 1, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Murphy, Wm., private, Co. C, 77th Inf. Und March 1, 1865; died at Green Luke, Texas, August 4, 1865, 

Mapes, J. Carson, Ist sergeant, Co. K, 103d Infantry. Tnlisted October 28,1861; died at Newbern, N. C., 
Dec, 29, of wounds received at Kingston, Dec. 14, 1862; buried in National Cemetery, plot 7, grave 51. 

Miller, Alonzo, private, Co, H, 77th Infantry, Enlisted Vebruary 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Miller, James R., sergeant, Co. P, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25 , 1861; discharged August 5 5, 1861, 

Mitchell, S. Wick, private, Co. L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enlisted Bepfanibag 21, 1862; discharged 1864, 

Marshall, Seth, private, Co. D, 88th Ohio. Enlisted May, 1863; discharged September 26, 1863. 

Moore, Geo. B., private, Co. B, 98th Infantry. Enlisted August, 1862; discharged July 6, 1865. 

Moore, Jolin, private, Co. F, 193d Infantry. 

Marshall, Wm. L., private, Co. A, 55th Militia, Enlisted June 27, 1863; one leg amputated from sprain re- 
ceived in service; disctinr ged August 26, 1863. 

Moffatt, Charles. 

Morrison, Wm. P., corporal, Co. A, 55th Militia Enlisted June 27, 1863 ; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Morgan, Thos. B., sergeant, Co. E, Knapp’s Battery. Enl’d Oct. 29,1861; vete ran; discharged June 14, 1865, 

Miller, Adam B,, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted Septomber 26, 1864; iach wged July 8, 1865, 

Morgan, James, private, Co, A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1 , 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Miller, Irvine, sergeant, Co. B,10th Penna, Reserves. 

MelRobe rts, Jolin, captiin, 3d Ohio Infantry. 
Prison; discharged July, 1865, 

McCormick, s. L., musician, Co. 11, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; vet.; ; discharged July 24,1865. 

MeMillen, J. Ferris, Ist sergt., Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31 , 1861; died at Hilton Head, 8. C., Noy. 28, 1862, 

McChesney, Richard, sivivnite! Co, K, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; 

McVey, Danivl, 2d lieutenant, Co. 


Enl'd Aug. 4, 1861; veteran; discharged June 11, 1864, 
Enlisted April, 1861; yeteran; prisoner 11 months in Libby 


; Veteran; discharged July 24, 1865, 

A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 1,1861; prom. from sergt.-major to 2d lieut., June 
20,1864; died Sept. 4, 1864, of wounds received in action at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

McGoun, James, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; discharged June 2, 1863, surgeon's certificate. 

McGoun, J. Milton, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; wounded and captured at F 
N. C., July 11,1863; died at Annapolis, Md., Nov. 
Prison, and Belle Island. 


McKee, James M., corp., Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 1, 1861; prom. to corp. Noy. 1 , 1863; wounded at Poco- 
taligo, S. C., Oct. 22, 1862; 5 


22, 2; died June 5, of wounds recciyed at Cold Ik ubor, Va., June 1, 1864. 
Mcliveny, Joseph W., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; promoted to corporal July 1 
1864; discharged November 28, 1864. ; 
MeaSoosiy: James, musician, Co. D,134th Infantry. Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 


McConnell, Wm. H., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Va., December 13, 1862; disc harged May 26, 186%. : 


ort Wagner, 
27, 1863, from effects of starvation at Columbia , Libby 


McChesney, Robt C., corporal, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged March 1, 1863, 
for wounds received at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

McConnell, Edw. M., commissary sergeant, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Angust 9, 1862; promoted from sergeant, 
Co. A, August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McBride, Thos., first lieutenant, Co. A, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 13, 1862; promoted from second 
lieutenant, January 11, 1863; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McBride, Thos., private, Co. D,63d Inf. Enl’d Aug. 1,1861; discharged March 27, 1862, surgeon’s certificate. 

McLane, Edward §., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

McFarland, James F., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

McCleary, Joseph B., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

McKillip, James E., private, Co. H, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

McConahy, Robt., musician, Co. A, 1st Ohio Infantry. Enlisted April, 1861; discharged August, 1861. 

McRoberts, Crldwell P., private, Co. D, 19th Ohio, Eal’d Sopt. 10, 1861; disch. July 28, 1862, 

McKee, Geo. R., corporal, Cv. EB, 193d Inf. Enl’d July 19, 1864; disch. Nov. 9, 1864. 

McClure, Smith, private, Co. E, 193d Inf. Enl’d July 19, 1864; disch. Nov. 9, 1864. 

McGuier, John J., private, Co. E, 193d Inf. Eal’d July 19, 1864; disch. Nov. 9, 1864. 

McEleyey, Joseph, private, Co. E, 193d Inf. Enl’d July 19, 1864; disch. Nov. 9, 1864. 

McKewen, Wm., private, Co. E,193d Inf. Enl'd July 19,1864; disch. Nov. 9, 1864. 

McElevey, Frank, private, Co. A, 55th Militia, Enl’d June 27, 1863; disch. Aug. 26, 1863. 

McMichael, John, private, Co. E, 55th Militia. Enl'd June 27, 1863; disch. Aug. 26, 1863. 

McFarland, Alex., corporal, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Dec. 26, 1863; disch. July 18, 1865, 

McCombs, Robt. B., colonel, 55th Militia. Enl’d June 27, 1863; disch, Aug. 26, 1863. 

McCormick, Henry S., private, Co. E, 55th Militia. Enl'd June 27, 1863; disch. Aug. 26, 1863. 

McFarland, Alex., private, Co. I, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enl’d Sept. 21, 18/51; disch. 1864. 

MeMillen, John C., private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; disch. Nov. 28, 1864. 

McCleary, T. Jeff., private, Co. D, 88th Ohio Inf. Enl’d May, 1863; disch. Sept. 26, 1863. 

McKillip, Charles B., corp., Co. G, 62d Inf, Enl’d July 31, 1861; missing at Gaines’ Mill, Va., June 27, 1862. 

McCann, James S., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry, Enl'd August 31, 1861; veteran; disch. July 24, 1865. 

McCann, Thomas, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

McCabe, Thomas, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

McMillan, James C., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry, Enlisted September 23, 1861. 

Nicklin, John B., drum major, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 28, 1861; transferred to Co. K; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Nicklin, Samuel C., reg’t band, 100th Infantry. Enlisted-August 28, 1861; discharged, general order, 1862. 

Newell, Geo. P., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Norris, Joseph, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Norris, Daniel, private, Co. G, 28th Infantry. Enlisted July 11, 1861; discharged July 20, 1864. 

Nicklin, Benjamin §S., colonel, Indiana artillery regiment. 

Newell, Wm., private, Co. !, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Nutt, Chas. A., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; died Dec 31, of wounds received Dec. 3, 1863 ; 
buried at National Cemetery, Knoxville, Tennessee; grave 6. 

Norris, Samuel, private, Co. K,100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Norgrave, Samuel K., hospital steward, 100th Infantry. Enl’d Sept. 1, 1861; veteran; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Oliphant, Wm., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; disch. June 6, 1865, by general order. 

Owrey, James M., Ist sergeant, Co, A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; promoted to 1st sergt, No- 
vember 23, 1863; discharged October 1, 1864. 

Owrey, Joseph W., private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct.1,1861; killed near Fort Wagner, S. C., July 24, 1863. 

Pyle, Andrew B., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Pflug, Jacob, sergeant, Co. H, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to sergeant, May 12, 1865; 
veteran; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Pomeroy, John S., 2d lieutenant, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted from sergeant, 
November 22, 1861; resigned April 24, 1862. 

Penrod, John 8., corporal, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enlisted Dec. 22, 1863; disch. July 5, 1864, by general order. 

Penrod, Wm., private, Knapp’s Battery. 

Perkins, Linus W., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted Oetober 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Pease, Dallas F., private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enlisted Oct. 1, 1861; disch. May 9, 1863, surgeon’s certificate. 

Powers, James M., colonel, 76th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1861; resigned August 7, 1862. 

Pearson, David W, sergeant, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Pearson, Lewis C., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Perkins, Eleazer O., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

Peas, James, private, Co. F,12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Palmer, S., private, 15th U. 8. A. Detached service. 

Potter, John R., private, Co. B, 84th Ohio. 

Pearson, Bevan, private, Co. E, Knapp’s Battery. Enlisted September 8, 1864; discharged June 14, 1865. 

Pearson, Foster, private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Permar, Geo. M., 1st lieutenant, Co. E, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Pearson, Warner, private, Co. L, 2d Ohio, Enlisted September 21,1861; discharged October 22, 1864. 

Patterson, Nathaniel, captain, Co. B, 1st Maryland Cay. Enlisted August 4, 1861; discharged March, 1863. 

Payne, Geo. W., private, Co. D, 107th Kentucky, U.8.C. T. Enlisted June, 1863; discharged July, 1865. 

Poole, Ed. 

Quest, Harrison, Co, A,134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Reis, Henry. 

Rigby, Silas, captain, Battery. 

Raney, Dick, private, 19th Ohio Infantry. Three months’ service. 

Ray, Daniel T., private, Co, H, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Ross, R. Johnson, captain, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded at Chantilly, Va., Sep- 
tember 1, 1862; promoted from first lieutenant, January 1, 1863; resigned March 1, 1864. 

Rhodes, Henry G., capt., Co, K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; prom. sergt., Noy. 28, 1861; 1st lieut., Oct. 4, 
1864; cupt., Oct. 17, 1864; wounded at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 1864; veteran; discharged 
July 24, 1865. 

Reed, Robert 8., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 22, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Reynolds, Marquis L., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; promoted to corporal, July 1, 
1864; discharged November 28. 

Reynolds, Warren C., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Ray, David C., corporal, Co. D, 134th Infantry, Balisted August 13, 1862; captured at Chancellorsville, Va., 
May 3, 1863; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Reiber, John, private, Co, D, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Rudisill, Musser J., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; died at Sharpsburg, Md., October 
10, 1862; buried in Tons Cemetery, Antietam, section H, lot A, grave 42. 

Robinson, John A., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Rharbacker, Paul F., captain, Co, H, 77th Inf. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Reed, Andrew R., private, Co. F,12th Inf. Enlisted April 25,1851; disch. Aug. 5, 1861; also Co. I. 100th P. V. 

Ray, James A., sergeant, Co. H, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Reinholdt, J. B., assistant surgeon, 51st Infantry. Enlisted August 1, 1862; discharged June 5, 1865. 

Roberts, David, private, Co. A, 13th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 6,1861. 

Ross, John C., private, Co. C, 9th Pa, Vet. Res. Corps. Enlisted April 27, 1861; discharged March 29, 1864. 

Reis, George L., private, Co. C, 105th Ohio Infantry. Enlisted August, 1862; wounded at Perryville, Ky, 
October 8, 1862; discharged July, 1865. 

Reiber, George, private, Co. B, 2d W. Va. Cay. Enlisted August 26, 1863; discharged June 8, 1865. 

Rubican, James A., private, Co. D,7th Ohio Infantry. Enlisted June 15, 1861; captured at battle of Cross Lane: 
Va., August 28, 1861; prisoner in Libby Prison; discharged October 8, 1862. 

Rollins, William, private, Co. E,193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. ——— 

Ramsey, Wesley, private, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Reis, George C., captain, Ohio Squirrel Hunters. Discharged September, 1862. 

Robinson, David C., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, 8. C.3 
discharged May 9, 1863, surgeon’s certificate, \ nome i, 
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Robinson, Fred., private. 

Robison, Edward, 

Sutherland, 0. 0., sergeant-major, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; promoted from Co. H; died at New 
Castle, Pa., March 6, 1864. 

Simpson, Wm. H., private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; discharged Aug. 30, 1864. 

Sly, Thomas, private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 26, 1862; discharged May 30, 1805, general order. 

Somers, W. R., private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; not on muster-out roll. 

Squier, Hillery W., captain, Co. I, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; resigned Dec, 28, 1862. 

Stevenson, John H., 1st lieut., Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl'd Sept. 16, 1861; prom. corp. Feb. 1, 1864; 1st sergt., 
Dec. 1, 1864; 2d lieut., May 12, 1865; 1st lieut., June 19; veteran; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Schrack, John J., Co, K, 100th Inf, Enl’d March 7, 1865; prom. to corp., July 10, 1865; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Smith, James M., private, Co. K,100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; died at sea, 1861, 

Stevenson, James A., private, Co, K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; veteran; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Steen, Joseph T., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl'd December 28, 1863; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Sankey, James P., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl'd February 29,1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Sanford, James B., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl'd August 8, 1864; disch. May 30, 1865, general order, 

Stevenson, Silas, private, Co. K, 100th Inf, Enl'd Feb, 18, 1864; discharged May 15, 1865, general order. 

Shipp, Jacob, private, Co, K,100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Steen, Samuel P., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Oct.17, 1861; died at Washington, D. C., May 30, 1864, of 
wounds received at Spottsylvania C, H., Virginia, May 12, 1864; veteran. 

Stritmater, John, sergeant, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enul'd Feb. 27, 1864; promoted to corporal, July 1, 1865; dis- 
charged July 24, 1865, 

Sneyd, Richard, corporal, Co, A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 1, 1861; killed at Deep Bottom, Va., Aug. 16, 1864. 

Smith, Samuel, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl'd October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Sankey, Henry C., corporal, Co, D, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 13, 1862; discharged May. 26, 1863. 

Shoemaker, John J., bugler, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Stewart, Fred. L., corp., Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 13, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 13, 1863. 

Shaw, William H., lieutenant-colonel, 134th Inf. KEnl’d August 11, 1862; promoted to major, December 8, 
1862; to lieut.-col., Feb. 17, 1863; wounded at Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1863; absent at muster out. 

Squier, J. W., first lieutenant, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 13, 1862; resigned January 11, 1863. 

Shealer, John F., corporal, Co. H, 77th Inf. Enl’d March 5, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865, 

Sherman, Scott, private, Co. F, 12th Inf. Enl’d April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Stewart, Crawford W., captain, Co, H, 12th Inf. Enl'’d September 21, 1861; captain, Co, L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. 

Shields, William J., private, Co. H, 12th Inf. Enl'd April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Sloan, Nelson. 

Stevenson, Alfred. 

Shaw, James R., Co. F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 15, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Sankey, Chas. C., private, Co. H, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 15, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Sankey, Joseph D., private, Co. F,12th Infantry. Enlisted April 15, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Stevenson, James, Co. C, 46th Infantry. Enlisted July 30, 1863; discharged July 16, 1865. 

Smith, James H., curporal, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 27, 1865; discharged May 17, 1865, 

Stewart, Zachariah, private, Co. A, 127th U.S.C. T. Enlisted August 15, 1864. 

Smith, Sim., private, Co. A, 127th U.S.C. T. Enlisted August 18, 1864. 

Sanders, John D., private, Co. A, 127th U.S.C. T. Enlisted August 18, 1864. 

Shaw, Samuel, private, Co. D, 1st California Cavalry. Enlisted August, 1861; discharged August, 1864. 

Smith, James, private, Co, B, lst West Virginia. Enlisted May 11, 1861; discharged April, 1863, disability. 

Sweeney, Perry, private, Co. B, 1st West Virginia. Enlisted May 11, 1861. 

Spence, Robert, private, Walling’s Lt. Bat., Miss. Murine Brigade. Enl’d Oct. 9, 1862; disch. May 14, 1863. 

Seifert, Frederick B., private, Co. B, Ist Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861. Accidentally killed Oct. 1861. He was 
the first man from the county that met a violent death. 

Sterret, James, private, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19,1864. Becoming demented, he strayed from 
camp at Havre de Grace, Maryland, and was never found. 

Steen, William G., private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Shiras, Alexander P., private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Simpson, Sheldon, private, Co. A, 55th Militia. .Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Stritmater, William A., private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Stewart, R. W., captain, Co. L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enlisted September 21, 1861. 

Stewart, Crawford W., captain, Co. L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enlisted September 21, 1861. 

Shealer, John, private, Co. L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enlisted September 21, 1861. 

Simpson, W. H.H., sergeant, Co. G, 7th Infantry. Enlisted October 31,1861; promoted from private to ser- 
geaut, December 1, 1864; discharged July 18, 1865. 

Seigel, Christian, corporal, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; killed at Fort Wagner, N. C., July 11, 1863. 

Sloan, Zachariah, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted December 28, 1863; discharged July 18, 1865, 

Stevens, Wm. 8., private, Co, A, 76th Inf. Enlisted Oct. 1, 1861; disch. May 9, 1863, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Stevenson, Wm. M., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Stewart, George W., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 
23, 1863; burial record, October 24, 1863. 

Shook, John, sergeant, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; died of wounds received at Fort 
Fisher, N. C., January 15, 1865; veteran. 

Scraggs, James, sergeant, Co, I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Thomas, John, private, Co. D, 19th Ohio. Wounded at Pittsburg Landing, April 7, and died April 15, 1862. 

Tibdall, Geo. P., private, Co. D, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, ’61; re-enlisted March 2, ’64; disch, June 24,65, 

Tenbroeck, Richard, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. 3 

Tidball, Harvey J., 2d lieutenant, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged Nov. 22, 1861. 

Trimble, John S., sergeant, Co. I,100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Taylor, James S., corp., Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl'd Feb. 27,1865; prom. corp. July 10,1865; disch. July 24, 1865, 

Tibdall, Edwin E., musician, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 16, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Taylor, Gilbert N., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Tidball, Thomas Scott, private, Co. G, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 30, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Tyler, Stearns E., 1st lieutenant, Co. G, 134th Infantry. Enlisted December 1, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863, 

Trimble, Wm., musician, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Trimble, James W., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Tyler, Charles L., corporal, Co. F, 42d Ohio. Enlisted November 9, 1861; discharged April 20, 1864. 

Treadwell, George E., color corporal, Co. C, 27th Connecticut. 

Thomas, A. W., 1st lieutenant, 75th Ohio. Enlisted December 25,1861; discharged October 18, 1862. 

Thomas, John, sergeant, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Thompson, John, private, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Tidball, James M., private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 27, 1863. 

Trimble, Robinson, private, Co. G, 76th Inf. Enl‘d Oct. 31, 1861; disch, March 23, 1863, surg. certificate. 

Tobey, Frank H., private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Thomas, Fred. A. J., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864, 

Thomas, Geo. W., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged Nov. 28, 1864. 

Thompson, James, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31,1861; veteran; discharged January 
9, 1865, surgeon's certificate. 

Taylor, William. 

Vogan, Ivester, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 28, 1864; died July 12, of wounds received 
at Cold Harbor, Va., June 2, 1864. 

Vogan, John W., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 10, 1861; killed, Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1863. 

Vandegrift, James M., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861 ; discharged Nov, 28, 1864, 

Vanneman, Scott, private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

Vanneman, ©. W. W., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; disch. December 6, 1865, 

Vangarder, James S., private, Co. H, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 6, 1861. 

Vanhorn, Samuel D., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted December 26, 1863; discharged Dec, 18, 1865, 

Vanhorn, Roland, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 28, 1861; discharged Dec, 29, 1863, 

Vandegrift, John. 
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Vandegrift, George. 

Williams, Geo. W., sergeant-major, 127th U.S.C. T. Enlisted August 15, 1864. 

Wilson, Charles, licut.-col., 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 331, 1861; pro. from Co. H; veteran; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Wood, John, regimental band, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 28, 1861; discharged, general order, 1862. 

Warnock, Wim. G., private, Co, H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Wilson, Win. IL, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Wagner, Philip, Co. If, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; pro. sergt., May 12, '65; veteran ; disch. July 24, 65. 

Watson, Charles P., sergeant, Co. H, 109th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Watson, Win, IL, sergeant, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Wisner, Samuel, private, Co. K, L00th Infantry. Enlisted February 24, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Williams, Samuel, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Febraary 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Weir, James, private, Co, K, 100th Inf. Enl'd Feb, 24, 1864; discharged Noy. 12, 1864; surgeon’s certificate. 

Wallace, William, private, Co. K, 100th Lufuntry. Enlisted October 14, 1861. 

Williams, George, private, Co. K, 100th Lafintry., Enlisted August 31, S61. 

Wigle, William, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29, 1864; veteran; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Wait, Andrew J., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged October 31, 1864. 

Wait, Tracy, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. End Oct. 31, 1861; died at Beaufort, N. C., July 18, 1863, of wounds 
received in action. 

Wallace, D. IL, licutenant-colonel, 76th Infantry. Enlisted August 28, 1861; discharged August 19, 1862. 

Wallace, Samuel B., private, Co. D, 4th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 10, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va., Dee. 
13, 1863; discharged February 28, 1863. 

Walton, John, private, Co. D, 134th Infiumtry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Weigand, Audrew, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Whiteman, William, private, Co. D, 4th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Walker, Allen, first sergeant, Co. IL, 77th Infantry, Enlisted February 14, 1865, 

Waltenbaugh, James, private, Co. 11, 77th Infantry. Wnlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

Wallace, John O., private, Co. IT, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

White, Chester, L., first sergeant, Co, L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. Enlisted September 21, 1861. 

Woodward, George B., Co. 11, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25,1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Wagner, John, musician, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Wimer, Jackson, private, Co. A, tth Inf. Enld Aug. 9, 1862; also, in Co. A, 100th Infantry ; died at An- 
dersonville, Sept. 24, 1864. 

Watson, James P., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1862. 

Wallace, John W., major, paymaster. Wnlisted August 18, 1863; discharged 1865, 

White, Wim. 11, private, Co. D, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 28, 1861. 

Wagner, John, private, Co. I1,100th Infautry. Enlisted August 31,1861; captured; died at Salisbury, N. C., 
December 13, 1864; veteran. 

Wilson, George W., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Wilson, James M., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 7, 1861. 

White, Joseph R., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb, 28, 1864; disch. Jan. 9, 1865, surgeon's certificate. 

Watson, Robert W., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. 

Wright, Thomas, private, Co. A, 127th U.S.C.T. Enlisted August 19, 1864, 

Wallace, Robert, private, Co. D, 88th Ohio. Enlisted May, 1863; killed at Harper's Ferry, Md. 

Watson, J. Park, private, Co. G, 47th Ill, Enld Sept. 3, 1861; wounded, Corinth, Miss,; disch. July 2, 1862. 

Wagner, Henry, private, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Weigle, James, private, Co. FE, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Warner, George, private, Co. KE, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 0, 1864. 

Woodworth, Eugene, private, Co. , 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Walker, Thomas, private, Co. KE, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November ¥, 1864. 

Walters, Thomas, private, Co. FE, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Wadington, Thomas, private, Co. A, 55th Militia, Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Worrall, Joseph, private, Co. KB, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863, 

Warnock, John L., private, Co. B, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Whitlock, John L., corporal, Co, H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; promoted to corporal, June 16, 
1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Warner, Jacob, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; captured at Fort Wagner, S. C., July 
11, 1863; died at Andersonville, Ga., April 12, 1864. 

Woodworth, J. H., private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 28, 1861; disch. March 28, 1862, surg. certificate. 

White, George A., private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 21, 1861; disch. June 9, 1863, surg. certificate. 

Warner, George, private, Co, A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 21, 1861; discharged Dec, 26, 1862, surg. certificate. 

Wail, Caloin. 

Wright, Isaac, captain, Co. K, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged Nov. 9, 1864. 

Watson, Lot, musician, Co. F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Watson, William, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Woodford, Thomas, leader band, 19th Ohio. 

Yost, Christopher, sergeant, Co, II, LO0th Infantry. Enlisted December 7, 1861; veteran ; promoted to sergeant, 
August 31, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Yeager, Philip, corporal, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; veteran; promoted to corporal, 
August 31, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Young, James, private, Co. I, 10Uth Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Young, John, private, Co. F, 76th Infantry. Enlisted January 1, 1864; veteran; unknown. 

Young, John, captain, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted November 8, 1861; resigned June 6, 1863. 

Zimmerman, Ifervey. 

Zimmerman, AL., colonel, 195th Ohio. Served during war. 


BIG BEAVER. 


Ault, James L., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1862; died in Andersonville, July 11, 1864. 

Ault, Daniel W., private, Co. C,101st Inf. Enl’d Sept. 6, 1862; prisoner eleven months; disch. June 25, 1869, 

Aley, Ezekiel, private, 77th Infantry. 

Butler, Joseph R., private, Co. II, 9th P.R. C. Enlisted May 12, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Bruce, John, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, July 11, 1864. 

Bail, William G., private, 9th P. R.C. Enlisted May 16, 1861; badly wounded, 1862. 

Bail, Horatio N., private, 17th Iowa Infuntry. Promoted to major; killed at Pea Ridge. 

Bowers, William W., privat& Co. C, 101st Inf. Enl'd Sept. 6, 1862; prom. to corp.; disch. Oct., 1863. 

Bowers, Charles, private, Co. C,101st Infantry, Enlisted September 6, 1861; discharged September, 1863. 

Briscoe, William, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry, Enlisted Feb, 2, 1862; died in Andersonville, Oct. 30, 1864. 

Baker, Jolin H., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, Sept. 30, 1864. 

Birkbeck, Thomas, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to corporal; died 
in Andersonville, February 7, 1863. 

Blair, Silas, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to sergeant; discharged 
May 31, 1862; died of wounds. 

Blair, John, private, 134th Infantry. Promoted to sergeant; killed at Fredericksburg, December, 1862. 

Boyd, Joseph M., private, Co, C, 101st Infantry. Enl'd Feb. 16, 1864; died in Andersonville, Noy. 17, 1864. 

Cubbiam, Joseph, private, Vo.C,101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to second lieutenant; 
prisoner eleven months; discharged June 25, 1865. 

Clark, Jolin, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Eulisted September 6, 1861 ; promoted to corporal; died in An- 
dersonville, September 6, 1864. 
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Clark, Wm. P., private, 6th Pa. Artillery. Promoted to corporal; discharged July 4, 1865. 

Coon, Samuel, private, 77th Infantry. 

Coon, John, private, Co. G, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to sergeant; prisoner 
eleven months; discharged June 8, 1865, 

Crider, James, private, Co. C, 101st Inf. Enl'd Sept. 6, 1861; pro. to corporal; died in North Carolina, 1863, 

Crider, Charles D., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; died in North Carolina, 1865, 

Cassiday, George, private, Co. C, 11st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, Aug. 6, 1864. 

Cassiday, Jolin, private, Co. C, 10Ist Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, Aug. 6, 1864. 

Cory, Nathan, private, Co. G, 10Ist Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to sergeant; prisoner 
eleven months; discharged June 25, 1865, 

Campbell, A. J., private, Gth Pa. Artillery. Promoted to sergeant; discharged July 4, 1865. 

Craig, George P., private, Co. C, lolst Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861. 

Cairns, David, private, Co. (, 101st Infantry, Enlisted September, 1864; discharged July 4, 1865. 

Cunningham, J. Uf, private, Knapp’s Battery. Enlisted Jnly 16, 1861; pro. to sergeant; disch. July 20, 1864, 

Eckles, Silas D., private, Co. 1, S7th Inf. Enlisted March 20, 1865; discharged July 4, 1865, 

Eckles, James M., private, Co. C, LOlst Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to orderly sergeant ; 

discharged December 6, 1862; died of wounds, 

Eckles, William ©., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to sergeant; 
wounded in 18625 prisoner cleven months; discharged June 20, 1865. 

Davidson, William J., private, Co. D, 100th Infantry. Mnlisted September 16, 1861; promoted to sergeant; 
discharged July 24, 1865. 

Davidson, William T., private, 6th Ieavy Artillery. Discharged July 4, 1865. 

Davidson, William (., private, Co. C,101st Infantry.  Mnlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to first lieuten- 
ant; escaped from prison; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Davidson, Robert M., private, Co. K, 10th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. Enlisted July 5, 1861; promoted 
to sergeant; badly wounded at Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862; discharged June 11, 1864. 

Davidson, Joseph, private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Mnlisted Aug. 19, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. 

Davidson, Archeson, private, Co. I, 134th Tnfantry. Hnlisted August 19, 1862; dicd January 14, 1863, of 
wounds received ut Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862. 

Dougherty, Wim., private, Co. C, LWIst Inf. Mnlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died of disease, 1862. 

Delrumple, David, private, Co. C, 10Ist Inf. Knlisted Feb. 3, 1862; died in Andersonville, June 20, 1864. 

Duncan, John M., private, Go. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; discharged June 25, 1865. 

Douglass, Samuel J., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted October 30, 1864; discharged June 26, 1865. 

Dehass, Chas. J., private, Vo, C, 11st Inf. End Sept. 6, 1861; prom. to corporal; disch. June 2, 1862. 

Dillen, Albert, private. 

Freeman, D. W D., private, Co. CV, 101st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; promoted to captain; prisoner 
eleven months; discharged March 20, 1865, 

Freeman, D. W. C., private, Vo. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; promoted to first sergeant ; dicd 
in Andersonville, October 16, 1864, 


—~Fry, Michael, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; discharged August, 1862, 


Foster, William 'T., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; discharged August, 1862. 

Foster, William, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; discharged June 25, 1865, 

Fisher, Isaac, private, Co. (, 101st Infantry, Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, July 16, 1864. 

Fisher, Job, private, Co. C, 1U1st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, October 10, 1864. 

Freed, David, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; discharged December 30, 1861. 

Freed, Jacob, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, 1864, 

Freed, John, private, Co. C, L01st Infanfry. 

French, William, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; wounded May 31, 1862; dis- 
charged June 20, 1862. 

French, Sidney, private, Co. K, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August, 1864; discharged June 25, 1865. 

Flowers, John W., private, Co. HW, N.Y. A. Hul'd Sept. 6, 1861; wounded June 26, 1862; disch. June 26, 1865. 

Turner, George If, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to sergeant; 
escaped from Andersonyille, September, 1864; discharged November 30, 1864, 

Germon, Patrick, private, Co, C, 01st Infantry, Enlisted September 6, 1861; discharged September, 1861. 

Glenn, Jesse, private, Go. C, 10Ist Inf. Enld Sept. 6, 1861; prisoner eleven months; disch. June 25, 1865. 

Glenn, Wm. IL, private, Co. C, 10Lst Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; promoted to sergeant; died in 
Andersonville, August, 186-4, 

Glenn, John, private, 0th P. R. C. 

Glenn, IMenry, private, 10th P. RC. 

Gailey, William W., hospital steward; no regiment. 

Gilkey, William J., private, 6th Heavy Artillery. Discharged July 4, 1865. 

Hilkirk, Isaac, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Kulisted February 3, 1862; died in Andersonville. 

Mall, William R., private, Co. C, 01st Infantry, Enlisted Sept. 6, 1561; promoted to corp.; died of disease. 

Ifudson, Richard L., private, Co. K, 10th BP. R. CGC. Enl’d May 3, 1861; promoted to corporal; badly wounded 
1863; discharged June 11, 1864. 

Hudson, William, private, 34th Infantry. 

Joukins, Thomas K., private, Mth Tlinois Cavalry. Promoted to colonel; capturer of Gen. John Morgan. 

Jones, David, private, Co, C,101st Lufantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; escaped from Andersonville; dis- 
charged November, 1864. 

Jamieson, William, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. 

Knowles, David, private, Co. C,101st Inf. Enlisted Sept. 6, 1861; promoted to sergeant; disch. June, 1863. 

Klink, John, private, Co. C, lolst Inf. Matd Sept. 6, 1861; prisoner 3 months in 1862; disch, June, 1863. 

Klink, Adam, private, Co.C, 10st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, 1864, 

Kirkwood, Jolin, private, Co. B, Ist Artillery, 

Kirkwood, Thomas, private, Co. B, 76th Lnfantry. 

Kirkwood, Adam, private, Co. C, 10Lst Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; discharged June, 1863. 

Kirkwood, Hugh, private, Co. C, 10Ist Lnfintry. Bnlisted Sept., 1861; died in Andersonville, June, 1864. 

King, Jonathan M., private, Co. IL, 9th PLR. GC. Enlisted July 5, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Leonard, A. W., private, Co. Fy 10Ist Inf. Bntd July, 1861; badly wounded May 31, I862; disch, July, 1862, 

Leonard, Cyrus C., private, Co. I, LOLst Infantry. Enlisted July, 1861; died in Andersonville, 

Leonard, Hiel S., private, Co. 1l, N.Y. A. Bnlisted July, Lso1. 

Lewis, Jacob, private, Co. C, 10Lst Infantry. Wnlisted July, 1861; discharged June, 1865, 

Lewis, Lemuel, private, Co. A, 6th West Virginia. 

Lowry, William, captain, Co. C, lolst Infantry. Enlisted July, 18615 discharged December, 1802. 

Lowry, Joseph F., musician, Co. C, list Infantry. Enlisted July, 1861; discharged December, 1862. 

McFarland, Alf, private, Co. C, list Inf, wuld February, 1862; discharged June 24, 1865. 

McCready, J.8., private, Co. C, L0lst Inf. Enld Sept. 6, 1861, promoted to corporal; disch. June, 1863, 

Moore, John, private, Co. C, 10Ist Inf. Kuld Sept., 1861; wounded in 1862, a prisoner eleven months in 
Ist-t and 1865; discharged June 25, 1865. 

Miller, Jacob, private, Co. C, Lost Inf. Euld Sept., 1861; died in Andersonville July 16, 186-4. 

Malone, Aleander, private, Co. C, 10st Inf. Eutd Sept., 1861; discharged July 20, 1862. 

McCarty, Timothy, private, Co. C,10Ist Inf. Huld Sept., 1861; prisoner 1L months; disch. June 25, 1865. 

MeDonald, Austin, private, Co. C, 10Ist Inf. End Sept., 1861; prisoner 11 months: disch. June 25, 1865, 

Merun, John, private, Co. ©, 10Ist Inf. Enid September, 1861; discharged July 3, 1862, 

Muchthaus, Theod., private, Co. C, 10Ist Inf. Enl'd September, 1861; killed May 31, 1862, 

MeDowell, K. W., private, Co. C, list Inf. Enid Sept., 1861; prom. Ist lieut.; discharged Sept., 1862. 

Mitchell, Robert, private, Co. C, 11st Inf. Euld September, 1861; discharged June 25, 1865. 

Miller, David, private, 76th Pennsylvania, Kuald January, 1865; killed in battle. 

Miller, Robert, private, Co. T, 4th Cif, Eutd May, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg December, 1862. 

Morans, James, private, Co WK, 63d Int. Nnld May 12, 1861; killed May 31, 1862. 

MeKinnu, If. M., private. 

MeUnilis, William W., private, Co, T, Utth Inf. Enld August 19,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

MeUnlis, James, of Wau,, private, Co. K, loth PLR. CC. End June 20, 18615 transferred to Battery C, oth 
U.S. Art., November 20, 18625 killed, date unknown, 

McCready, Robert J., private, Co. K, loth PR. CG. Entd May 2, 1861; discharged August 31, 1863, 


McCready, Robert, private, 10th P. R. C. Enl’d May 2, 1861. 

McCready, Jonathan P., musician, 10th P, R. C, Enl’d May 2, 1861; discharged January 20, 1863, 

McCready, Jonathan, chaplain, 10th Ohio, Died in service. 

Moore, Alexander, private, 6th Heavy Artillery. Discharged July 4, 1865. 

Morans, Thomas §., private, 6th Heavy Artillery. Discharged July 4, 1865. 

McChesney, Robert W., private, Co, H, 8ith Inf. Enl’d March 20, 1865; discharged July 4, 1865. 

McAnlis, Robert J., private, Western Army. 

McConaghy, James H., private, 6th Heavy Artillery. Discharged July 4, 1865. 

Nash, Thomas S., private, Co. C, 101st Inf. Enl’d September 6, 1861; discharged December, 1861. 

Nangle, James, private, Co, C, 101st Inf. Enl’d September, 1861; discharged September, 1862. 

Nangle, John, private, Co. C, 101st Inf. Enl’d September, 1861; discharged September, 1862. 

Piersol, Jackson J., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; died of wounds, 

Plants, T. J., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; killed April 20, 1864. 

Ritchie, Wilson, private, Co, C,101st Inf. Enl’d Sept., 1861; a prisoner éleven months; disch. June 25, 1865. 

Robinson, Wm. W., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; killed May 31, 1862. 

Robinson, J. C., private, Co, K, 9th P. R, C. Enlisted May 24, 1861; wounded at Gettysburg. 

Russell, Robert, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; died in 1862. 

Reed, James, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; discharged June, 1865. 

Roe, James R., private, 100th Infantry. 

Ronser, Philip, private, 6th Heavy Artillery. 

Shurlock, Robert, private, 100th Infantry. Enlisted May 3, 1861; discharged May, 1864. 

Shurlock, J. P., private, 100th Infantry. Enlisted May 3, 1861; badly wounded 1862; discharged May, 1864. 

Smith, Samuel W., private, 6th Ileavy Artillery. 

Sprinker, Peter J., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; died in Andersonville, 1864. 

Sprinker, John, private, Co. B, 140th Infantry. 

Stunley, John, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; died of disease. 

Swaggers, Joseph, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; died of disease. 

Swaggers, Talbot, private, Co. C, 101st Inf. Enlisted Sept., 1861; prisoner 11 months; disch, June, 1865, 

Swaggers, Emery, private, Co. K, 10th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. Enlisted May 3, 1861; transferred to 
2d United States Artillery, October 11, 1862; discharged June 11, 1864. 

Thompson, William, private, Co. C,101st Infantry. Enlisted September 6, 1861; promoted to commissary ser- 
geant; wounded May 31, 1862; discharged May, 1863. 

Thompson, Charles W., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; promoted to sergeant; 
prisoner eleven months; discharged June 25, 1865. 

Thompson, Milo, private, Co. C,101st Infantry. Enlisted September, 1861; died in Andersonville, June, 1864. 

Vankirk, Alexander, private, Co, C, 101st Inf. Enl’d September, 1861; died in Andersonville, Sept., 1864. 

Vankirk, David, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted February 3, 1862; discharged June, 1865. 

Vankirk, Archibald, private, Co. K, 10th P. R. C. Enlisted June 20, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864, 

White, Hamill, private, Co. B, 83d Infantry. 

Wagner, William, private, Co. B, 63d Infantry. 

Whalen, Pat., private, Co. B, 63d Infantry. 

Young, Milton R., private, Co. K, 10th Pennsylvania Reserve Corps. Enlisted May 3, 1861; promoted to ser- 
geant; taken prisoner at Fredericksburg December 13,1862; died in Richmond, Va., December 25, 1862. 


LITTLE BEAVER. 


Adams, Samuel C., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; disch. Jan. 5, 1863, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Alsdorf, Fred., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 25, 1863; discharged July 18, 1865. 

Alcorn, James P., second lieutenant, Bat. B, Ist Pa, Artillery. Enl’d June 28, 1861; disch. Noy. 23, 1864. 

Alcorn, Alex. l’., private, Bat. B, 1st Pa. Artillery, Enl’d June 28, 1861; killed at Gettysburg July 1, 1863. 

Brooks, William, corporal, Co. [, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Benson, Samuel, private, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Buchanan, Joseph, butcher, Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d Sept. 11, 1861; veteran; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Berge, Elzey K., private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 25, 1864; disch. July 12, 1865, by general order. 

Cook, Benj. F., private, Co, I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Cook, Win., Ohio Regiment; killed in the service. 

Collins, Francis M., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; disch. Feb. 23, 1863, on surg. certificate. 

Carroll, Patrick, private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; disch. Feb. 23, 1863, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Crawford, Robt. M., private, Co. H, 46th Inf." Enl’d July 17, 1863 ; killed near Fayetteville, Tenn. Dec. 21, 1863. 

Craven, William, private, Bat. B, lst Pa. Art. Enlisted Sept. 11, 1861; discharged Sept. 10, 1864. 

Craven, Robert, private, Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted Sept. 11, 1861; discharged Sept. 10, 1864. 

Davidson, Jos. A., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19,1862; killed Dec. 13, 1862, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Early, Henry IL, private, Co. D, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Early, Theodore, private, Co. D, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Earley, James IL, private, Co. D, 100th Infantry, Enlisted Feb. 20, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Laton, Praucis. 

Fields, John B., private, Co. I, 154th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Fulks, William, private, Co, I, 134th Infantry. Unlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Grubb, Jefferson L., corp., Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d Sept. 11, 1861; killed at Petersburg April 2, 1865; vet. 

Grubb, Marion, private, Kuapp’s Battery. Enlisted March, 1865; discharged June, 1865. 

Iuston, Jeremiah, private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 19, 1862; disch, Feb. 4, 1863, on surg. cert. 

Hague, John, Jr., private. 

Hague, John W., captain, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted September 1, 1862; served through the Mexican 
war; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va,; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Ilawkey, Abraham, private, Battery B, 1st Pa. Artillery. Knulisted Dec, 30, 1864; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Johnston, Wm. L., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; wounded at Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1862. 

Jenkins, Noah, private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enlisted Ang. 19, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 13, 1862. 

Koerner, Frederick, private, Battery B, Ist Pa, Artillery, Enlisted July 13, 1861; discharged July 9, 1864. 

Koerner, William, private. 

Knowles, Archibald, private. 

Knowles, Jackson, private, Co, C, 6th Ohio Cavalry. Died February 8, 1865. 

Kale, Eli, private. 

Mountain, James H., Ist lieutenant, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enlisted September 1, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Murdock, Isaac, sergt., Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va.; discharged 
April 16, 1863; since deceased, 

Miller, Robert, private, Co. I, 134 Inf. Enl'd August 19, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. 

Minner, Samuel, private, Co, I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; died December 10, 1862. 

Marshall, Ner, private, Co. If, 46th Inf. Enlisted July 31, 1863; absent; sick at muster out; drafted. 

McCleary, John C., Ist sergeant, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McCarter, Thomas J., sergt., Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 19,1862; disch. Feb. 17, 1863, on surgeon’s certifi- 
cate; died soon after. ° 

McClure, Robert, corporal, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McGeehan, Win, corp., Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; disch. March 27, 1863, on surg. cert. 

McGeehan, Stewart R., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl'd August 19, 1862; wounded at Chancellorsville, Va. ; 
discharged May 26, 1863. k 

McClure, James L., private, Co. I, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

McCready, Edwin, private, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

MeNutt, Smith, private, Co, I, 134th Inf. Enld Aug. 19, 1862; missing at Fredericksburg, Dec, 13, 1862. 
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McGinnis, Alvin G., private, Co, I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 
13, 1862; discharged April 21, 1863. 

McCowin, Addison D., private, Co, I, 212th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

McNutt, Willian A., private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 25, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

McCleary, James H., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl'd Oct. 6, 1861 ; killed at Gettysburg, July 2, 1862. 

McGeehan, John, private, Knapp’s Battery. Enlisted March, 1865; discharged June, 1865. 

McClurg, James M., private, Battery B, 1st Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; died at hospital, George- 
town, D. C., September 29, 1861. 

McKim, Samuel, private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 19, 1862; died of wounds Dec. 17, 1862. 

Porter, Andrew, private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Paden, J. L., private, Co. A, 152d Infantry. Enlisted January 26, 1864; discharged July 11, 1865. 

Ramsey, John, private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; disch. March 28, 1863, on surg. cert, 

Smith, Wm. P., private, Co, I, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 19, 1862; died at Sharpsburg, Md., Oct. 22, 1862. 

Snyder, Phineas L., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 19,1862; missing at‘Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. 

Swisher, 0. P., second lieutenant, Co, I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862 ; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Stewart, A. H., private, Co, D, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 13,1862; captured at Chancellorsville; disch. May 26, 63. 

Stewart, John Q., private, Battery B, Ist Penna. Art. Enlisted March 28,1864; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Stewart, John, private. Enlisted 1861; died at Washington, D. C., June 9, 1862. 

Stewart, Robert, private. Enlisted 1861; died at Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, 1861. 

Taylor, Chas..T., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Taylor, D. W., corporal, Battery B, Ist Pennsylvania Artillery. Enlisted April 28,1861; wounded at Gettys- 
burg, July 2, 1863; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Vankirk, Alexander. Enlisted 1801; died on board of transport, August 10, 1862, on James river. 

Wallace, William, 5th Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery. 

Whitenbarger, Hiram, private, Co, I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19,1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Young, Walter A., private, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19,1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
December 13, 1862; discharged May 26,1863. 

Young, Henry H., private, Co. I, 184th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Young, Addison, private, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 22,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Young, John A., private, Knapp’s Rattery. Enlisted March, 1865; discharged June, 1865; since deceased. 

Young, W. T., private, Sixth Artillery. Enlisted 1864. 


NORTH BEAVER. 


Aiken, Wm. §., serg't, Bat. B, lst Pa. Art. Enl’d Apr. 26, ’61; disch. Oct. 14, 62, on surg. cert. of disability. 

Biddle, Josiah, private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted February 28, 1865; discharged June 7, 1865. 

Biddle, Silas C., private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted February 28, 1865; discharged June 5, 1865. 

Bowers, Amos H., priv., Bat. B, lst Pa. Art. Enl’d June 28, 1861; disch. Feb. 11, 1863, on surg. cert. of disa’y. 

Bolmer, O. P., private, Co. G,78th Pa, Enlisted Feb. 15, 1865; disch. Dec. 22, 1865; since deceased. 

Bender, George, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; wounded at Bull Run, August 
29, 1862; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Bennett, Lemuel. 

Bear, J. K. M., corporal, Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d June 28, 1861; disch. Oct. 12, 1861, on surg. certificate. 

Braden, Thomas, corporal, Bat. B, 1st Pa. Art. Enlisted September 11, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Burbach, David, private, Bat. B, lst Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; lost leg at Charles City Cross-Roads, 
June 30, 1862; discharged December 3, 1862, 

Cooper, James H., captain, Bat. B, Ist Pa, Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged August 8, 1864. 

Camblin, John L., artificer, Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Covert, James B., corporal, Bat. B, lst Pa. Art.- Enl’d Oct. 6, 1861; discharged June 9, 1865; died 1874. 

Chambers, Wm., private, Bat. B, 1st Pa, Art. Enl’d June 28,1861; w’nded May 18, 1864; disch. June 9, 1864, 

Craig, John A., private, Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Cornelius, James C., private, Bat. B, lst Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28,1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Chambers, Robert, private, Bat. B, lst Pa, Art. Enlisted June 28,1861; died May 4, 1862. 

Clark, William, private, Co. D, 159th or 14th Cavalry. Enl’d November 23,1862; discharged May 28, 1865, 

Crawford, John, private, Co, E, 12th Ohio or Ind. Cavalry. 

Cornelius, Jesse 8. 

Davis, William, private, Battery B, 1st Pa. Art’y. Enlisted June 28,1861; veteran; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Duff, Hernando J., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted July 1, 1861; died May 7, 1862. 

Dunnan, Saml., quartermaster sergt., Bat. B, lst Pa, Art. Enl’d June 28,1861; veteran; disch. June 9, 1865. 

Dunnan, Robert S., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; died July 29, 1862. 

Dunnan, John, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Dunnan, Hugh, private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 22, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Douglass, Geo., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 10, 1862; disch. Jan. 3, 1863, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Danforth, Henry T., capt., Bat. B, 1st Pa. Art. Enl’d June 28, 1861; prom. to major, then to lieut.-col.; 
killed June 30, 1862. 

Davidson, James A., private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Dungan, Q. A., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted July 13, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Duff, Samuel, private, Battery B, lst Pa, Artillery, Enlisted October 6, 1861; killed December 13, 1862. 

Duff, Samuel T., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Duff, Alex., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 10, 1862; disch. Jan. 6, 1863, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Dixon, William T., corporal, Co.I,134th Infantry. Enlisted August 22, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Dixon, David G., corp., Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d June 28,1861; wounded Aug. 29, 1862; disch. June 9, 1864. 

Dinsmore, Matthew H. Enlisted August 14, 1862; died in service. 

Dixon, Samuel. 

Elliott, Robert J., private, Co. D,134th Infantry, Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Evans, Hiram, quar’mast. sergt., Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28,1861; disch. June 9, 1864, 

Evans, Eph. K. C., private, Battery B, 1st Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28,1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Fichbaum, Wm. W., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted July 13, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Fullerton, James S., 1st lieutenant, Battery B, 1st Pa. Artillery. Enl’d June 28, 1861; disch. Dec, 7, 1862. 

Fullerton, John M., orderly sergeant, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d June 28, 1861; disch, June 9, 1864. 

Fullerton, Walter, sergeant, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted June-28, 1861; disch. December 7, 1862. 

Fullerton, Harvey, private, Co. I, 46th Inf. Enl’d July 15, 1863; died at Kelley’s Ford, Va., Sept. 8, 1863. 

Flowers, Datis, private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Ferguson, John, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted July 13, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Fullerton, Thomas W., corp., Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 10, 1862; re-enlisted, Battery E, Ist Pennsylvania 
Artillery; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Fullerton, James, private, Battery B, 1st Pa. Art. Enlisted March 28, 1864; discharged June 9, 1865, 

Gibson, Robert, private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Gilmore, John A., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 23, 1862; died at Fairfax C. H., Dec. 2, 1864. 

Guin, Arthur E, private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Hamill, John S., sergeant, Battery B, 1st Pa, Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; veteran; discharged June 9, 1865, 

Hope, James R., corporal, Battery B, 1st Pa. Art. Enlisted October 6, 1861; veteran; disch. June 9, 1865. 

Hanna, Samuel, private, Battery B, Ist Pa, Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; wounded at Bull Run, August 29, 
1862; discharged May 20, 1864. 

Hamilton, 8. M., sergeant, Co. B, 204th Art. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Hayes, James L., private, Co, B, 204th Art. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Hill, David, private, Co. B, 204th Art. Enlisted August 25, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Himley, Christian. 
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Mageland, Peter G., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’'d April 28,1861; killed, Gettysburg, Va., July 2, 1863, 

Inman, Thomas B., private, Co. I, 4th Inf. Knl'd August 22, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Inman, Nelson, private, Co. 1, 134th Inf. Enl'd August 22, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Jackson, John W. 

Kennedy, Samuel W,, private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Enl’d August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Kelso, George, private, Co. If, 9th Inf, Wnl'd July 19, 1861; discharged April 7, 1863, from wounds. 

Kelso, William P., private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl'd August 15, 1862; discharged May 20, 1863. 

King, Samuel, private, Battery 1B, 1st Pennsylvania Artillery. Enl'd Oct. 6, 1861; discharged Oct. 5, 1864. 

Leslie, George Y., private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 23, 1864; disch. June 30, 18655; since deceased. 

Leslie, Geo. W., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enid Aug, 22, 1862; disch. April 9, 1863, on account of wounds. 

Leslie, George C., private, Co. 1, 134th Inf. Enl'd August 22, 1862; discharged on surgeon's certificate Jan. 
14, 1863; died August 27, 1863. 

Lusk, James E., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Knl'd Aug. 22, 1862; discharged from hospital, date not known. 

Lusk, John M., private, Co. D, 159th Int. Enl’d November 23, 1862; captured aud died at Richmond, Va., 
April 11, 1864. 

Lusk, William, corporal, Battery B, Ist Pennsylvania Artillery. Enl'd June 28, 1861 ; wounded at Bull Run, 
August 29, 1862; discharged June 9, 1864.. 

Lennig, Frederic. 

Mountain, Jos., private, Co. G, 100th Inf. Nnl'd Feb, 19, 64; died of wounds at Washington, D. C., July 11,64. 

Martin, James 8., private, Co. D, 159th Inf. Hnl’d November 23, 1862; discharged May 28, 1865, 

Mayberry, Thomas K., private, Co, K, 23d Ohio. Wounded at Antictam Sept. 15, 1862; died Oct. 15, 1862. 

Mayberry, James K., private, Co. 33., 134th Inf. Wnal'd August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Mars, Charles W., private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Hnl'd Angust 27, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Meek, George W., private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Muld August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Martin, Goorge A., private, Co. B, 204th Infautry. Unlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Martin, Calvin, 9th Illinois Cavalry; died in service. 

Meanor, James C., private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Mnld August 23, 1864; died at Fairfax GC. If, Dec. 15, 1804. 

Meanor, John A., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery, Enl’d May 16, 1861; disch. June 9, 1864; wounded 
at New Market Cross-Roads. 

Miller, R. R., private, Co, E, 12th Ohio Cavalry. 

Miller, W. B., private, Co. I, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 22, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862; 
disch. March 29, 1863. 

Miller, Wm. C., first It., Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted July 13, 1861; wounded at Bull Run and 
Gettysburg; discharged November 22, 1864. 

Mayne, Samuel W., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; lost arm at Bull Run, Aug. 
29, 1862; discharged November 6, 1862. 

McClelland, William, captain, Battery B, lst Pa. Art. Enl’d June 28, 1861; promoted to captain Feb, 23, 
1865; discharged June 9, 1865. 

McGinnis, S. K., sergeant, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1865. 

MeWilliams, Theodore P., artificer, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enl’d Sept. 11, 1861; disch. on surgeon’s 
certificate of disability May 20, 1862. 

McGinnis, George J., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted Sept. 11, 1861; disch. Sept. 10, 1864. 

McGinnis, James M., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted Sept. 11, 1861; died May 24, 1862. 

McUlelland, J. W., private, Co. B, 204th Artillery. Mnlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

McClintock, John R., private, Co, G, 55th Art. Mnlisted April 19, 1861; veteran; discharged Sept. 4, 1865. 

McCullough, Wm., private, Co. B, 204th Artillery. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged Jane 30, 1865. 

McCreary, Robert, Co. B, 204th Artillory, Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30), 1865. 

Nesbit, I. A., first lieutenant, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Hnl’d June 28, 1861; discharged March 14, 1864. 

Nesbit, James T., sergeant, Battery B, lst Pa. Art. Knl’d June 28, 1861; disch. June 4, 18645; sinee died, 

Officer, Will W., corporal, Battery B, 1st Pa. Artillery. Hnlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Officer, Robert W., private, Battery G, lst Pa. Artillery. Nnlisted Mebruary 25, 1864; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Patterson, Wm. P. 

Patterson, John J., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Mnlisted August 23, 1862; discharged May 23, 1863. 

Penrod, John S., private, Bat. B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d July 81861; disch. Dec. 27, 1861, on surg. certificate. 

Pitzer, George, private, Battery LB, 1st Pu. Artillery. Inlisted June 28, 1861 ; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Patterson, Francis K., private, Co. B, 204th Artillery. Wnlisted August 25, 1864; discharged June 80, 1865, 

Patterson, John D., private, Co. B, 204th Artillery. Enlisted August 50, 1864; discharged June 0, 1865, 

Reed, Joseph, sergeant, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Entisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Rowland, W. C., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Mnlisted June 2s, 1861; discharged June 9, 184. 

Rowland, James S., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Enlisted July 8, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Reed, John, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. HMnlisted June 2s, 1s61L; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Rhodes, Abram, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Knlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Reed, P. L., private, Co, D, 159th Regiment. Mnlisted November 23, 1862; discharged May 15, 1865. 

Reed, James, private, Battery G, Ist Pa. Artillery, Enlisted ebruary 26, 1864; discharged June 29, 1865, 

Reed, Harvey, private, Co. B, 204th Regiment. Enlisted August 27, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Reed, Smith IL, private, Co. B, 204th Regiment. Hnlisted August 23, 18645 discharged June 30, 1865. 

Steen, Robert P., Ist sergeant, Battery B, Ist Pa, Art. Enld June 28, 1861; veteran; disch, June 9, 1865. 

Swisher, Alfred M., sergeant, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery, Nnlisted June 28, 18615; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Swisher, Thomas M., bugler, Battery B, Ist Pa. Artillery, Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1s64. 

Swisher, Philip E., private, Battery B, 1st Pa. Artillery. Enlisted January 23,1864; discharged June 9, 1865, 

Swisher, John B., private, Co, I, 134th Art. Enl'd Aug. 22, 1862; died at Frederick, Md., Dec. 15, 1862. 

Swisher, KE. K., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Shafer, Sobieski A., private, Battery B, 1st Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Shafer, Asel, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28,1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Shafer, Mli, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; died at Smoketown, Md., Dec. 13, 1862. 

Shafer, Wm. II, private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted July 8, 1861; killed at Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862. 

Shafer, Enoch, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Tait, Wm. A., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted Oct. 6, 1861; discharged June 2, 1563, on surg. cert. 

Tait, Thos. W., private, Bat, B, 1st Pa. Art. End June 28, GL; died of wounds, July 4, ’62, at Savage Station. 

Taylor, John A., private, Co. B, 204th Artillery. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Unger, Jacob, private, Co. D, 159th Infantry. Mnlisted November 23, 1862; discharged May 28, 1865. 

Vance, Benjamin, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Wilson, Robert IL, private, Co. 13, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Williams, John M., corporal, Battery 1, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d Sept. 1, 1861; killed at Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862, 

White, Samucl L., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted September 11, 1861; discharged Sept. 10, L864. 

Weston, David M., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Weston, Jolin A, private, Battery B, lst Pa. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 0, 1864, 

Wallace, Win. S., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enlisted June 2s, 1861; discharged November 28, 1862, on 
account of wotmds; died shortly after. 

Wilson, Isaac P., private, Battery B, Ist Pa. Art. Enl’d June 28, 1861; died of wounds, Aug. 24, 1862; lost leg. 

White, James, private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Woods, Wm. J., private, Co, I, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 22, 1862; wounded, Chancellorsville; disch. May 26, 1863. 

Williams, Edward. 

Workman, James W. 

Zeigler, Isaac. 


HICKORY. 


Avow, Thomas, private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to second licutenant; 
discharged July 24, 1865; mustered out with the company. ; 

Banks, James L., 2d lieut., Co. F, 100th Inf, Enl'd Aug. 31,1861; dicd at Beaufort, 8. C., May 3, 1862. 

Banks, Saml. A., private, Co, F, 100th Inf. Enl'd Oc%. 10, 1861; re-enl’d in 16th Pa, Cav.; disch. Oct. 10, 1864. 

Black, Wm., private, Co, F, 100th Inf. Enl'd Feb. 20, 1864; disch. July 24, 1865; mustered out with company. 
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Black, Jas., private, Co, A, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 9, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863; mustered out with company. 

Black, Edw., private, Co. M, 212th Inf. Enld Sept. 3, 1864; disch. June 13,1865; mustered out with battery. 

Budd, John C., private, Co. PF, 100th Inf. End Feb. 20, 1864; killed at Spottsylvania C, IL, Va., May 12, 1864. 

Budd, Joseph, McD., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded at Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, March 25,1865; discharged June 27, 1865, 

Budd, George, private, Co. L, 2d Ohio Cavalry. 

Boyles, Jas. M., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; prom. corp.; disch. Novy. 3, 1862. 

Crowl, Philip, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 12, 1864; wounded at Petersburg, Virginia, 
March 25,1865; discharged July 1, 1865. 

Crowl, James, private, Co. F,100th Infantry. Enlisted February 20,1864; wounded at Petersburg, Virginia, 
July 28, 1864; discharged February 27, 1865. 

Crowl, Matthias, private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl'd Ang, 31, 1861; diedat Hilton Head, S. C., Nov. 22, 1862. 

Chambers, Thomas IL., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged Aug. 30, 1864. 

Chambers, Joseph L., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 20,1864; wounded at Petersburg, 
Virginia, March 25, 1865, and was awarded a medal by Congress for bravery ; disch, June 14, 1865. 

Carr, James A., private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded at Chantilly, September 
1, 1862; discharged December 4, 1862, 

Cluse, George, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. 
tered out with the company. 

Cluse, Joseph, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 20, 1864; wounded at Petersburg, Virginia, 
March 25, 1865; discharged June 27, 1865. 

Dougherty, P. W., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. 

Dunkle, David D., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. 
expiration of term. 

Dodds, John, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; promoted to sergeant; discharged 
July 24, 1865; mustered out with the company. 

Fisher, Frank, private, Co. G, 62d Infantry. Enlisted July 31, 1861; promoted to sergeant; discharged July 
15, 1864; mustered out with the company. 

Fisher, Abel, private, Co. G, 62d Infantry. Enlisted July 31, 1861; wounded at Gaines’ Mill, Virginia, June 
27, 1862; discharged July 13, 1864, 

Fisher, Matthias, private, Co. G, 62d Infantry. Enlisted July 31, 1861; died September’ 6, 1861. 

Fisher, John, Jr., private, Co. G, 62d Inf. Enl'd Aug. 22, 1863; transferred to 155th Regt., July 2, 1864, 

Fisher, Matthias, private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 9, 1862; died at Washington, D. C., Oct. 28, 1862. 

Fisher, Lewis A., private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; mus- 
tered out with the company. 

Gormley, Joseph C., private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Gormley, Jas. W., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; disch. Aug. 30, 1864, expiration of term. 

Gormley, Robert IL., Illinois. 

Gormley, Themas B., Illinois; died in the service. 

Green, J. Smith, private, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted February 24, 1864. 

Green John, private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 14, 1862: disch. January 20, 1863, on surg. cert. 

~ Houk, James, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; mustered 

out with the company. 

Hezlep, John B., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted October 19, 1861; promoted to corporal; discharged 
July 24, 1865; mustered out with the company. 

Humphrey, Theodore, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 26, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865; 
mustered out with the company. 

Mutchinson, Saml., private, Co. EB, 55th Militia, Enl’d July 18, 1863; prom. corp.; disch. Aug. 26, 1863. 

Irvin, William B3., private, Co. , 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged October 20, 1862; 
re-enlisted February 16, 1864; taken prisoner July 30,1864; died March 19, 1865. 

Irvin, Thomas, corporal, Co. F, 16th Cavalry. Discharged July 24, 1865, by general order. 

Johnson, Chas. A., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; disch. Aug. 30, 1864, expiration of term. 

Kerr, Alexander, private, Co. I1, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29,1865; mus- 
tered ont with company. 

Lockhart, Wm. E., private, Co. Y, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 11, 1861; promoted to corporal; dis- 
charged September 20, 1864, expiration of term. 

Moffatt, Robert ¥., corporal, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to captain; captured 
at James Islnd, June 3, 1862; wounded at Petersburg, Va., March 25, 1865; disch. July 24, 1865. 
McClarren, John D., private, Co. K, 30th Infantry. Enlisted June 20, 1861; transferred to 191st Infantry, 

June 1, 1864; discharged June 28, 1865, 
McCreary, David S., 1st licut., Co. ¥, 100th Inf. 
McCreary, James, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. 

charged August 30, 1864, expiration of term, 
McCreary, IMezckiah, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 20, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865; 
mustered out with the company. 
McCreary, Warren, private, Co. L, 16th Cav. Mnl’d March 3, 1865; disch, July 6, 1865, by general order. 
MeNickel, Cassins M., private, Co. F, LoOth Inf. Enl’d Feb. 29, 1864; dixsch. May 26, 1865, by gen. order. 
McDowell, M. K., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; wounded at Antietam, Sept. 17, 1862; disch. 

April 7, 1863; re-cnlisted Aug. 10, 1863; disch. July 21, 1864; re-enlisted Sept. 3, 1864, Co. M, 6th Pa. 

IL. Art; disch. June 13, 1865. 
McKnight, Wm. 8, private, Co. F, 100th Inf. 


Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24,1865; mus- 


inlisted February 20, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 
Knlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 


Enl'd Aug. 31,61; died at Newport News, Va., Aug. 31, 62. 
Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to sergeant; dis- 


Enl'd Ang. 31, 1861; killed at James Island, S. C., June 3, 1862. 

McClarren, George, private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enid Dec. 7, 1861; killed at South Mountain, Sept. 14, 1862. 

McCuen, Samuel, private, Co. M, 212th Infantry. nlisted Sept. 3, 1864; absent, with leave, at muster out. 

MeMillen, John C., private, Co. A, 76th Inf. End Oct. 1, 1861; disch. Nov. 28, 1864, expiration of term. 

McCreary, Jolin, private, Departmental Corps. Knlisted August 28, 1863; discharged July, 1864. 

Nelson, Joseph, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to corporal; prisoner 
from July 30 to Oct. 10, 1864; escaped from Danville prison Oct. 10, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Patton, David, sergeant, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to captain; wounded at 
sull Run, August 29, 1862; discharged October 24, 1864, 

Patterson, James 8., corporal, Co. F, L00th Inf. Enl'd August 31, 1861; killed at James Island, June 16, #862. 

Patterson, Joseph, private, Co. ¥, LOOth Inf. Enid Feb, 20, 1864; disch. Sept. 15, 1865, on surg. cert. 

Patton, Andrew B., private, Co, If, 100th Infantry. 
sergeant; discharged September 23, 1864, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Patton, James H., private, Co. K, 46th Infantry. Enlisted July 31,1863; discharged July 16, 1865; mustered 


Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to commissary 


out with the company. 
Enlisted August 28, 1863; discharged July, 1864. 
Enlisted February 12, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865; mius- 


Patterson, Thomas, private, Departmental Corps. 

Quest, James D., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. 
tered out with the company. 

Reynolds, Robert (., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. 

Rhodes, Henry, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. 
tered out with the company. 

Stunkard, Samuel, corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; wounded at Bull Run, August 


29, 1862; 


inl’d Ang. 31,1861; died at Hilton Head, 8. C., Dee. 28, 1861. 
Enlisted February 24, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865; mus- 


discharged January 20, 1863. 

Searing, John IL, private, Co. G, 76th Infantry. 
October 22, 1862; 

Thompson, Stewart, private, Co. F, 100th Inf. 

Thompson, Archibald, 2 

Thompson, Uriah, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged December 7, 1862. 

Wallace, Sandy, Co. B, 2d Infantry. 

Wallace, John O., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. 
tered out with the company. 

Wagoner, Isaac W., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. 

Wagoner, Wm. 8., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. 


Enlisted November 25, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, 8. C., 
discharged March 27, 1863. 
Enl'd Feb. 27, 1864; disch. June 2, 1865, by general order. 


Enlisted February 20, 1864; discharged July 24,1865; mus- 


Pnvd Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Petersburg, Va., July 20, 1864. 
Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged November 13, 1862. 
Zimmerman, Harrison, captain, 23d Ohio Infantry. 
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NESHANNOCK. 


Bay, William, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 5, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865; mustered 
out with company. 

Bay, Hillery W., corporal, Co. H. 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to second lieutenant; 
discharged July 24, 1865; mustered out with company. 

Bay, James E., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Jan. 5, 1864; died in prison October 1, 1864, 

Boston, Samuel, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enlisted Oct. 1, 1861; missing at Ft. Wagner, S. C., July 11, 1863. 

Boston, Enoch. 

Blair, John A., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; mus- 
tered out with company. 

Black, William G., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; disch. June 19, 1865, by general order, 

Black, Benjamin, private, Co. M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted August 16, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865; 
mustered out with company. 

Buxton, Henry, private, Departmental Corps. Enlisted August 28, 1863. 

Buxton, Arcus, private, Departmental Corps. Enlisted August 28, 1863. 

Crow, Moses, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to first sergeant; captured 
July 30, 1864; escaped from prison October 10, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Cartwright, Cyrus, private, Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; disch. Jan. 25, 1863, on surg. certificate. 

Cox, David B., private, Co. L, 6th Ohio Cavalry. 

Clark, Daniel, private, Co. F, 76th Infantry. Discharged Nov. 8, 1864. 

Clark, A. J. 

Chapin, Thomas, private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enlisted Feb. 19, 1864; transferred to the V. R. C. Jan, 25, 1865, 

Donaldson, John W., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10,1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Va., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Donaldson, Alexander, private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; veteran; sick at muster out. 

Graham, John L., corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to sergeant; dis- 
charged August 30, 1864; mustered out at expiration of term. 

Graham, Richard J., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded August 29, 1862; 
discharged June 5, 1865, 

Gibson, Wm. M.. private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to second lieutenant ; 
captured July 30, 1864; escaped from prison October 10, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Gibson, Wm. W., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted April 1, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865; mustered 
out with the company. 

Housman, John, private, Co. F, 13th Pa. Infantry. Enlisted April 25,1861; discharged Aug. 6, 1861. 

Hartzler, Jacob. 

Irvin, John C., private, Co. F, 100th Pa. Infantry. Enlisted Aug.31,1861; promoted sergeant; prisoner from 
June 3 to October 12, 1862; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Kettler, Henry G., private, Co. H, 100th Pa, Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; 
mustered out with the company. 

Kottler, Hiram, private, Co. H, 100th Pa. Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 27, 1864; discharged July 24,1865; mus- 
tered out with the company. 

Kettler, Joseph, private, 100th Pa. Infantry. 

Kemp, Samuel P., private, Co. I, 7th Ohio Infantry. Wounded at Cedar Mountain, Aug., 1862, 

Kelley, William M.,, private, Co. H, 100th Pa, Infantry, Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861, 

Kauffman, Jonas, private, Co. B, 100th Pa. Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Cold Harbor, June 2, 1864. 

Kemp, John P., private, Deptl. Corps Pa. Inf. Enlisted Aug. 28, 1863. 

Lindsey, John, private, Co. A, 134th Pa. Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; died Jan. 15,1863, of wounds re- 
ceived at Fredericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Lindsey, Wm. B., private, Co. A, 134th Pa, Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863 ; 
mustered out with the company. 

Lightner, Jesse, private, Co. H, 100th Pa. Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; 
mustered out with the company. 

Longacre, Charles. 

Maitland, Wm. M., private, Co. D, 134th Pa. Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863 ; 
mustered out with the company. 

Miller, Wm. W., private, Co. D, 134th Pa. Inf. Enl’d Aug. 13, 1862; killed, Ghancellorsville, Va., May 3, 63. 

Miller, Adam B., private, Co. A, 134th Pa, Infantry. Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863 ; 
wounded at Chancellorsville, Va., May 3, 1863. 

Mitchell, W. J., private, Co, A, 76th Pa. Inf. Enlisted Oct. 1, 1861; transferred to V. R. C., date unknown. 

McCreary, Thomas W., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged Oct. 20, 1862. 

McCreary, Samuel C., private, Co, F, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; disch. Dec, 4, 1862; wounded Sept. 
1, 1862, at Chantilly, Va. 

McCreary, George L., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb. 26,1864; died at Washington, D. C., June 25, 1864, 
of wounds received in action May 12, 1864. 

Mckee, Wm. J., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Dec. 2, 1861; died June 24, 1862. 

McKee, John, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry, Enlisted Sept. 11, 1861. 


McGeary, Geo. W., private, Co, H, 100th Inf, Enl’d March 31, 1864; prisoner from June 2 to Noy. 26, 1864;- 


discharged by general order June 22, 1865, 

Mckee, Thomas, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 20, 1865; discharged September 11, 1865. 

Painter, Wm. F., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; disch. Nov. 3, 1862, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Painter, Albert J., private, Co, F, 100th Infantry. Enl'd Dec, 13, 1861; disch. July 24, 1865; mustered out 
with the company, 

Pyle, Isaac §., private, Co. H, 100th Inf, Enl'd Oct. 12, 1861; promoted to captain; disch. July 24, 1865; 
mustered out with the company, veteran. 

Pomeroy, Robt. P., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 13, 62; disch. May 26,63; mustered out with company. 

Penberthy, Rich., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 16,’62; disch. May 26, 63; mustered out with company. 

Patten, Nathan, private, Co. M, 212th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 26, 1864; disch. July 6, 1865, by general order. 

Reynolds, Wm. M., corporal, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; promoted to corporal ; killed at Spottsyl- 
yania Court-House, Va., May 12, 1864. 

Rea, Howard, private, Co. F, 100th Inf, Enl’d Feb, 29, 1864; prisoner from May 12 to Dec. 13, 1864; disch. 
July 24, 1865, 

Rea, Cyrus, private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; prom. to sergt.; killed, Antietam, Sept. 14, 1862. 

Ream, John, private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; wounded at Chantilly, Va., Sept. 1, 1862; disch. 
Feb. 22, 1863. 

Ream, David P., private, Co, A, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug, 9, 1862; died at Washington, D. C. 

Reynolds, Cossett, private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 13, 1862; died Dec. 17, of wounds recd. at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., December 13, 1862. 

Smith, George, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 5, 1864; promoted to corporal; discharged 
July 24, 1865; mustered out with the company. 

Smith, John, private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enl’d Jan. 5, 1864; disch. July 24, 1865 ; mustered ont with company, 

Shoaff, George S., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 16, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865 ; 
mustered out with the company. 

Shoaff, Albert, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; mustered 
out with the company. 

Sage, Samuel, private, Co. D, 109th Inf. Enl’d March 20, 1862; disch. Jan. 31, 1863, on surg. certificate. 

Thompson, John, sergt., Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; died at Beaufort, 8. C., April 18, 1862, 

Thompson, Aaron D., private, Co. EK, 26th IN. Inf. Enl'd Aug. 2, 1861; prom. corp.; disch, Aug. 14, 1864, 

Watson, Wm. M., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. * 

Watson, Thomas, Co. H, private, 100th Infuntry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; 


mustered out with the company. 
Watson, Lot, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 15, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865; mustered 


out with the company. 


—— 
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Watson, Charles P., sergeant, Co, H, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Wilson, Wm. C., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Westhoven, James, private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb. 26, 1864; wounded at Weldon R. R., Aug. 19, 1864, 

Wagner, Philip, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to sergeant; dis- 
charged July 24, 1865; mustered out with the company. 

Wagner, A. 

Whetstone, George, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Whetstone, John, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 6, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865; 
mustered out with the company. 

Wareham, James. 

Wareham, Henderson, Co. M, 212th Infantry. 

Watson, ©. J., private, Co. M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted September 3, 1864; promoted to captain; discharged 
June 13, 1865; mustered out with battery. 


PLAIN GROVE. 


Bently, Sam., cap., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl. Aug. 31, 1861; disch. April 22, 1863; died soon after discharge. 

Book, David P., cap., Co, E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; enl’d as priv.; wounded twice; disch. July 24, '65. 

Book, Joseph E., private, Co, FE, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 18, 1862; died January 3, 1863. 

Brest, Lewis F., priv., Co. E, 57th Inf. Enl’d Noy. 13, 1861; wounded at Wilderness, May 5, 1864; disch. 
July 25, 1865. 

Brest, David W., private, Co. E, 57th Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 10,1864; discharged July 25,1865; re-enlisted ; 
wounded at Wilderness, May 5, 1864. 

Brest, James, private, Co. E, 57th Inf. Enl’d Nov. 13,1861; disch. Dec., 1862; also in 6th Heavy Artillery. 

Brest, G. W., private, Co. E, 57th Infantry. Enlisted Oct. 27, 1861; killed July 3, 1863, at Gettysburg, Pa. 

Brest, John P., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; lost a leg June 2, 1864, at Cold 
Harbor, Va.; discharged May 6, 1865. 

Barber, John 8S., private, Co. E,100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; wounded at James Island, June 16, 
1862, and at Spottsylvania C. H., May 12, 1864. 

Boozle, Henry, priv., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; died Nov. 25, 1862, near Fredericksburg, Va. 

Boozle, John, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged October 6, 1862. 

Barber, Adam, private, Co, E, 57th Infantry. Died in the service. 

Blair, John, private, Co. K,100th Infantry, Enlisted September 13, 1862; discharged May 30, 1865, 

Burnley, Thos. H., private, Co. E,100th Infantry. Enlisted March 8, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Burns, Jas. H., priv., Co. A, 139th Inf. Enlisted Feb, 27, 1864; killed July 12, 1864, near Washington, D. C. 

Clark, Winfield M., cap., Co. F, 134th Inf. Enl'’d Aug. 13, 1562, as first sergt.; disch. May 26, 1863. 

Corbin, Wm. H. H., 2d lieut., Co. E, 100th Inf, Enl’d Aug, 31, 1861, as priv.; wounded June 2, 1864; disch. 
July 24, 1865. 

Corbin, Edward, private, Co, I, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31,1861; died at Hilton Head, S. C., Nov. 20, 1861. 

Christy, Mark C., private, Co, C,100th Inf. Enlisted December 7, 1861; discharged October 11, 1862. 

Cooper, John T., corporal, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enlisted September 13, 1862; discharged May 30, 1865. 

Clark, Adam, private. 

Clark, Alexander, private. 

Forrest, Munson W., private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged October 6, 1862. 

Forrest, Uriah, private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Gealey, Wm. R., sergeant, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; badly wounded at Bull Run, 
August 29, 1862; lay on battle-field five days; discharged November 10, 1862. 

Gealy, John W., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 13, 1862; died June 2, 1864, of wounds 
received at Spottsylvania C, H., May 12, 1864. 

Glenn, John G., corporal, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Glenn, Thos C., priv., Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Sept. 13, 1862; died Feb. 22, 1865, near Petersburg, Va. 

Glenn, Aaron, corporal, Co, E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Glenn, John, private, Co. C, 46th Infantry. Enlisted July 31, 1863; discharged May 15, 1865. 

Guiher, William, private, Co. E, 57th Infantry. : 

Guiher, Lorenzo D., private, Co. E, 57th Infantry. 

Green, George, corporal, Co. B, 83d Infantry. Enlisted August 25, 1861; wounded December 13, 1862, at 
Fredericksburg, Va.; discharged September 20, 1864, 

Hamilton, Robert H., musician, Co. H, 10Uth Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Hanna, Thomas, private, Co, E, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged February 30, 1863. 

Hanna, Alexander, private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; enlisted twice; wounded at Spott- 
sylvania Court-House, May 12,1864; discharged May 25, 1865. 

Hendrickson, John, private. 

Holiday, Wm., private, Co. I, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; died at Lebanon, Ky., date unknown, 

Johnson, David, private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enlisted September 13, 1862; discharged May 15, 1865. 

Lock, John, private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 2, 1865. 

Lock, Wm., pri., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; died of smallpox, Feb., 1864, while at home on 
yeteran furlough. 

Maxwell, Norman J.,co}., Co, E,100th Inf. Enl‘d Aug. 31, 1861; rose from 2d serg. to col.;disch. July 24, 1865. 

Maxwell, Geo., serg., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; badly w’d May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania 
Court-House, Virginia. 

Marvin, Samuel, sergeant, Co. E, 57th Inf. Enl’d Oct., 1861; w’ded at Yorktown, Va. ; disch. Sept., 1862. 

Miles, Edw. R., corp., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Oct., 1861; badly w’d March 7, 1865, in frontof Petersburg, Va. 

Miles, William H. H., private, Co, E, 100th Inf. Enlisted January 6, 1862; wounded August 19, 1864, at 
Weldon Railroad, Virginia; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Miles, Thomas W., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted December 7, 1861; discharged February 14, 1863. 

Miles, John F., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted December 7, 1861; died June 12, 1862, at Beaufort, 8. C. 

Magee, John A., corp., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; wounded June 2, 1864, at Cold Harbor, Va, 

Magee, Geo., pri, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Apr. 22, 1862; died Sept. 6, 1862, of w’ds rec’d at Bull Run, Aug. 
29, 1862. 

Moore, Joseph, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted January 5, 1862; discharged July 12, 1865. 

Moore, Samuel, corporal, Co. EH, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died May 27, 1864, of wounds received 
May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania Court-House, Virginia. 

00 wton, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted October 18, 1861; discharged January 6, 1865 ; 

killed by falling in of a wall after discharge. 

Montgomery, George, private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 

Montgomery, John, Sr., private, Co, B, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged February 24, 1863 ; 
drowned at New Castle, Pennsylvania, after the war. 

Mayberry, Curtis, private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted February 29, 1864; lost an arm June 17, 1864, in front 
of Petersburg, Va.; discharged January 29, 1865. 

Miller, Harrison, pri., Co. B, 83d Inf. Enl’d Aug. 25,1861; w’d at Gettysburg, July 1, 1863; disch. Jan, 
28, 1865. 

McCune, James D., serg., Co. B, 100thInf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; killed May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania C. H., Va. 

McCune, John, pri., Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug, 14, 1862; died Noy. 20, 1862, at Washington, D. C. 

McCune, Henderson, private, Co. OC, 100th Inf. Enlisted October 18, 1861; killed July 30, 1864, at mine 
explosion in front of Petersburg, Virginia. 

McCommon, Jas., priv., Co. E,100th Inf. Enl’d Feb, 22, 1864; wounded June 2, 1864, at Cold Harbor, Va. 

McCommon, Ephraim, private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted February 22, 1864. 

McLaughliv, Wm., corporal, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded September 14, 1862, 
at South Mountain, Md.; discharged March 6, 1863, 

Nelson, Thos, D., private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31,1861; died at Andersonville prison ; date unknown, 


Nelson, James, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Offutt, James, first lientenant, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 2, 1864; 
enlisted first sergeant; wounded June 2, 1864, at Cold Harbor, Va. 
Offutt, Nathan, corporal, Co, E, 100th Inf, Enl'd August 31, 1861; killed Sept. 2, 1862, at Chantilly, Va. 
Offutt, Thos. P., priv., Co. E, 100th Inf, Enl'd Dec, 26, 1863; w'ded July 30, 1864, in front of Petersburg, Va. 
Parker, James A., private, Co. B, 100th Inf, Kul'd Aug. 31, 1861; killed June 16, 1862, on James Island, 8, C. 
Patterson, Burton, private, Co, B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged April 13, 1863. 
Patterson, Gimsey S., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged March 19, 1863. 
Rodgers, Robt. W., priv., Co. E, 100th Inf. End Aug. 31, 1861; killed May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania ©, IL, Va. 
Rodgers, Wm. H., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died Sept. 15, 1862, of wounds re- 
ceived at Bull Run, August 29, 1862. 
Rodgers, Wm. Madison, private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31,1861; discharged Aug. 30, 18¢4, 
Rodgers, John Wilson, private, Co. 1, 100th Infantry, Eplisted August, 181; discharged August 30, 1864. 
Rodgers, John B., private, Co. KE, 100th Inf. Enl'd March 11, 1864; disch. July 24,1865; also in 34th Regt. 
Rodgers, Adan, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Stevenson, James C., sergeant, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; 
wounded May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania C. H., Va. 
Shaner, Dan, priv., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d March 8, 1864; w’ded May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania C. II., Va. 
Vanhorn, William, private, Co. E, 57th Inf. Enlisted November 13, 1861; diced June 27, 1862. 
Walker, Samuel IL, private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31,1861; dicda prisoner, date unknown. 
Woolley, Joseph IL., private, Co. EK, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; died June 30, 1863, at Vicksburg, Miss. 
White, George A., private, Co. E,57th Infantry. Enlisted November 16, 1861; discharged October 28, 1862. 
Walker, Lorman, corporal, Co. KX, 134th Infantry. Unlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 


SCOTT. 


Andrews, Lemuel, private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; wounded at Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862. 

Allison, Robert, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Braden, Wm., private, Co. H, 7th Ohio V. I. Enlisted June, 1861; promoted to captain ; disch’d June, 1864. 

Braden, Alex. C., private, Co. H, 78th P, V. Enlisted October 12, 1861; discharged November 4, 1864. 

Bentley, John W., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to sergeant ; died, 
May 13, 1864, of wounds received in battle at Spottsylvania C. If., Va., May 12, 1864. 

Barber, samuel, private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 19, 1864; died in the service. 

Black, Edward, private, Co. I, 105th Infantry. Enlisted September 1, 1861; discharged July 11, 1865. 

Braden, Josiah, corporal, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Bentley, Jacob E, corporal, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Bruce, Wm. J., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 23, 1864; died March 20, 1864. 

Campbell, Wm. E., private, Vo. KE, 100th Inf, Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; prom. to corp.; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Clark, Jas, M., lst licut., Co. G, 134th Inf. Enl'’d Aug. 16, 1862; prom. capt. Dec. 1, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863, 

Cunningham, Geo. §., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 15, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Va., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Dean, John C., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Eulisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Dodds, John, private, Co, F, L00th Inf. Enid Aug. 31,1861; promoted to sergeant; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Dean, Isaac N., private, Co, K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Douglass, Thos. W., private, Co. G, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31,1861; promoted to sergeant, April 
18, 1863; to first lieutenant, December 2, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Douglass, Robt. P., private, Co, G, 1u0th Infantry. Mnlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to sergeant, Dee. 5, 
1864; to second lieutenant, May 12, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Dodds, Joseph, private, Co, FE, 55th Pa, M, Enlisted June 27, 1863; died at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Elliott, Cyrus B., private, Co. 8, luUth Inf. Kn'd Ang. 31, 1861; prom. to corporal; disch. July 24, 1865, 

Emery, David §., private, Co. E, 100th Inf) End Ang. 31, 1861; killed in battle at Bull Run, Va., Aug. 30, 1862. 

Ewing, Martin, private, Co. BK, 100th Infantry. Hnlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 

Elder, John, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Inlisted August 31, 1861; died September 16, 1862, of wounds 
received in battle of Sonth Mountain, Md., September 14, 1862. 

Eakin, Thos., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Unlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Emery, Jacob, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Emery, Adam, private, Co. B. 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; died at Frederick, Md., Novy. 10, 1862. 

Emery, John, 2d Ohio Cav, 

Elliott, J. Newton, private, 103d Infantry. 

Geer, Samuel, private, Co. H, 101st Infantry. Enlisted 1861; died near Richmond, Va., July, 1862. 

Gilfillan, David I., sergeant, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 19, 1861; promoted to 2d lieutenant, 
March 18,1863; killed in battle at Bethesda Church, Va., June 1, 1864. 

Graham, John, private, Co. Ef, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 26, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Gillespie, John, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Hunt, Hiram, private, Co. B, 154th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Hunt, Simon, private, Co, B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Hlines, Milton, private, Co. I,191st Infantry. Mnlisted December 14,1863; discharged June 28, 1865, 

Hall, James P., 2d lieutenant, Co. G, 134th Infantry, Mulisted August 16, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Ilarlan, William, private, Co, BE, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; promoted 1st sergeant; wounded 
June 16, 1862; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Harvey, John W., corporal, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded August 29, 1862; 
discharged April 15, 1863. 

Hindman, Robert J., private, Co, K, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; killed on picket in front of 
Petersburg, Va., December 13, 1864. 

Hindman, Joseph A., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry, Enlisted February 19, 1864; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Hunt, Stewart, private, Co, H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; killed in battle, at Spottsylvania 
C. H., Va., May 12, 1864, 

Hunt, Eli, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died of wounds received in action, 
Weldon R. R., Va., August 19, 1864. 

Jack, Samuel D., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Kerr, Wm. A., private, Co, KE, 100th Inf. Enuld Aug. 31, 1861; promoted corporal; disch. July 24, 1865, 

Kerr, Alex. R., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry, Enlisted February 25, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Kerr, John 0O., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 6, 1862; taken prisoner at Bethesda Church, 
Va., June 1, 1864; died in Richmond, Va., June 19, 1864. 

Lowden, John M., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; killed in battle, at Petersburg, 
Va., July 30, 1864. 

Locke, David, corporal,*Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged December 30, 1862. 

Lock, James, private, Co, E, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded (lost a leg), August 29, 
1862; discharged July, 1863. 

Lock, David M., private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; promoted corporal ; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Martin, James M., private, Co. E, 57th Infantry, Enlisted November 1, 1861; discharged November 1, 1864. 

Martin, James R., private, Co. A, 62d Infantry. Enlisted July 22, 1861; discharged December 13, 1862. 

Martin, John H., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 23,1864; died May 27, 1864, of wounds 
received at battle of Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 1864. 

Mintur, James, corporal, Co, B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Moses, Geo. H., private, Co. EF, 103d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

McCracken, George W., private, Co. G, 1th Pa. Reserves. Enlisted June 1, 1861; promoted to sergeant, 
July 1, 1861; to first lieutenant and adjutant, Feb. 22, 1863; brevet captain, May 12, 1864; wounded 
at Bethesda Church, May 30, 1864; to lieutenant-colonel, 191st regiment, P. V. V., June 1, 1864; 
discharged June 11, 1864. 
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McBride, Samuel J., sergeant, Co. 1, 78th Infantry. Enlisted October 12, 1861 ; promoted second licutenant, 
February 20, 1863; to first lieutenant, April 16, 1863; discharged November 4, 1864. 

McBride, Geo. D., private, Co. HU, 7xth Inf. Enlisted Oct. 12, 1861; trans to Vet. R. C., May 14, 1864. 

MeCune, James, captain, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; died at Sharpsburg, Md., Oct. 21, 1862. 

McCracken, George, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Va., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

MeCaslin, George K., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Unlisted August 9, 1862; wounded in action, at Fred- 
orickshurg, Va., December 13, 1862; discharged March 18, 1863. 

McCaslin, Wm., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; wounded in action, at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McCracken, Robt. W., private, Co. G, 10th Pa. Reserves. Enlisted December 14, 1863; wounded in action, at 
Spottsylvania C. IL., Va., May 8,1864; transferred to Co. I, 11st P. V., June 1, 1864. 

McCracken, J. W., private, Co. M, 6th Pa, Artillery. 

McFarland, Lewis P., private, Co. J, 16th Pa. Cavalry. 

McCaslin, Archibald, private, Co. A, 55th Pa, Militia, Mnlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Nelson, Andrew, first lieutenant, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Knl’d Aug. 31, 1861; discharged Feb. 15, 1862. 

Nelson, Uzckiel, private, Co. B, 14th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Nelson, Josiah J., private, Co. B, Ist Pa. Artillery. Wnlisted August 25, 1864; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Pounds, John L., private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Knl’d Feb, 26,1864; wounded May 12,1864; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Reed, John W., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Hnl’d August 31, 1861; promoted to sergt; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Richacl, Henry, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Unlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Rhodes, Henry L., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Unlisted February 24, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Roberts, James K., corporal, Co, B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Richael, John, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; taken prisoner at Fredericksburg, 
Va., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 18633. 

Richacl, Robert, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Rhodes, Henry I1., private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug, 14, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863, for disability. 

Runner, Jacob, private. 

Reed, Wilson 1, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 8, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Ralston, Wenry, private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; promoted to corporal; died, April 3, of 
wounds received in front of Petersburg, March 25, 1865. 

Stevenson, David If., musician, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

St. Clair, John IL, private, Co. C, 46th Infantry. Enlisted July 30,1863; discharged June 7, 1865. 

Smith, Charles B., private, Co. KE, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; wounded August 29, 1862, and August 
19,1864; promoted corporal ; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Shaw, James N., private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl'd August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 
St. Clair, Tsanc, ist serg., Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 14, 1862; prom. to 2d leut., Dec. 1, 1862; to 1st 
licut., March 3, 1863; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Sterling, Lemuel, sergeant, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 14, 1862; wounded at Chancellorsville, Va., 
May 3, 1863; discharged Muay 26, 1863. 

Shafer, Robert, musician, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863: 

Struthers, James I, private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Stoner, Joseph, private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Stuart, John W., private, Co. B, 134th Inf, Mnl’d August 14, 1862; diced near Falmouth, Va., Feb. 11, 1863. 

Shafer, Lafayette, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d February 23, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Sterling, Samuel. 

Thompson, Uriah, private, Co. ¥,100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; discharged December 7, 1862. 

Vaughn, Leander, private, Co. B, Ist Pennsylvania Art. Enl’d August 25, 1864; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Wood, Ifenry C., private, Co. KE, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; killed in Buttle of Wilderness, Va., 
May 6, 1864. 

Wood, Samuel, private, Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl'd August 19, 1862; died August 17, 1863. 

Wood, James S., private, Co, KE, l00th Inf. Enl'd Feb, 27, 1864; taken prisoner; died at Andersonville, Ga. 

Withrow, David C., private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Hul’d August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Wimer, John N., private, Co. B, Vth Inf. Enl’d August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Wimer, Henry, private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; wounded August 29, 1862; discharged 
July 24, 1865. 

Young, James I., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; killed in battle, at South Mountain, 
Mil., September 14, 1862. 

Young, Alfre dl 'T., private, Co. IX, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb, 24, 1864; promoted to corporal, May 15, 1865; dis- 
charged July 24, 1865. 
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Abel, Jolin, sergeant, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; wounded at Chancellorsville, May 3, 
1863; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Alexander, Robert. 

Bell, Watson, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enl'd Oct. 1, 1861; missing at Ft. Wagner, N. C., July 11, 1863. 

Browne, R. Andley, chaplain, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 28, 1861; discharged December 28, 1863. 

Brien, N.S., gunboat, 

Bradley, Thomas. 

Bogys, Robert. 

Cumeron, Melancthon, private, Co, F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Couroy, John, captain. 

Cameron, Cyrus, 

Crawford, Ed. P., private, Co. A, 55th Militia. Mnlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Cameron, Robert, privi eas v. A, 5oth Militia. Unlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863, 

Calderwood, Alexander. 

Ciuneron, James. 

Davidson, Sylvester M., Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged March 28, 1864. 

Dunean, Hugh, private, Co. 1, 77th Infantry. Wnlisted February 14, 1865 ; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Davis, Wm. P., private, Co. IL, 77th Infiuntry. Knlisted Vebruary 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865, 

Davis, James, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enlisted Oct. 1, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, 8. C., Oct. 22, 1862. 

Dougherty, W.'I., private, Co. B, 104th Ohio Inti watry. Enlisted June 25, 1864; discharged May 25, 1865. 

Dill, R. G., captain, Co, U, 43d U.S. C.'T. Enlisted December 7, 1861; discharged October 20, 1865, 

Duncan, Win., private, Co. A, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 19, 1864; transferred to Battery F, Sept. 9, 1864. 

Elliott, Zebulon, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Angust 31, 1861; discharged June 16, 1863. 

Fulkerson, J. Thornton, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted Oelolen 1, 1861; discharged September 2 
1862, on surgeon’s certificate, 

Fulkerson, J. G., sergeant, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Flinn, Thomas, private, Co. IL, 100th Infantry. Hnlisted August 31, 1861. 

Fulkerson, Smith, 9th Pa. Reserves. 

Fwkerson, William L., private. 

Fulkerson, Theodore, Co, IL, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; died in service. 

Fulkerson, Alex, C., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October J, 1861; disch. November 28, 1864. 

Fulkerson, R. IL., private, Co. F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861 : diecleaered August 5, 1861. 

Fulkerson, Hiram E., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 28, 1861; killed in front of Petersburg 
July 10, 1864. 

Gardner, Richard, private, Co. I, 100th Inf. Ent’ August 31, 1861. 


Glass, John R., private, Co. F, 193d Inf. Eula July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 
Hoover, F. M., private, Co. B, Ist Artillery. 


Hall, James. 

Hanna, David. 

Kincaid, Ferdinand, private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 9, 1862; wounded at Chancellorsyille, Va., 
May 3, 1863; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Kelly, William M., private, Co. H, 100th Inf. . Enl’d August 31, 1861. 

Kusic, John, private, Co.I,100th Inf. Enl’d March 20, 1862. 

Lower, C. Ben., private, Co. K, 1st Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Lamm, John, private, Co. B, 1st Artillery. 

Love, George P., private. 

Lindsay, William B., private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 9, 1861; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Lindsay, John, private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 9, 1861; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Mitchell, Charles C., private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Ent’d February 27, 1864; died August 21, 1864, of wounds 
received at Petersburg; buried at City Point. 

Miller, Joseph, private, Co. D, 109th Inf. Enl’d February 25, 1864; wounded in action, June 16, 1864; dis- 
charged July 19, 1865, 

Miller, James M., 2d lieutenant, Co. D, 109th Inf. Enl’d March 20, 1862; discharged June 2, 1863. 

Morehead, I, C., private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McConnell, Socrates A., private, Co. F,12th Inf. Enl’d April 25, 1865; discharged August 5, 1861. 

McCleary, E.8., private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861. 

McCleary, Lee, private, Co. B, Ist Artillery. 

McCreary, T. W., private. 

McCleary, T. Jeff., private, Co. D, 88th Ohio, Enl’d May, 1863; discharged September 26, 1863. 

McCleary, Charles. 

McGittigen, Alfred, captain, Co. D, 109th Inf. Enl’d March 20, 1862; wounded at Pine Knob, Ga., June 15, 
1864; discharged October 4, 1864. 

McGittigen, Stanley, private, Co. D, 109th Inf. Enl’d December 21, 1863; discharged June 3, 1865., 

McCombs, Cyrus, 12th Infantry. 

McCandless, Hiram, 100th Infantry. 

Moyer, Thomas, Ist Kentneky. 

O’Brien, Ed., colonel, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

O’Brien, Phowas, private, Co, D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 10, 1862; killed at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, 1862. 

Paisley, Robert, sergeant, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 19, 1862; discharged May 20, 1863. 

Paisley, James N., private, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged June 9, 1863. 

Pattison, James, ori vate, Co. G, 10th Infantry. Enlisted April 24, 1861; discharged July 31, 1861. 

Primm, Jackson, private, Co. E, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Pattison, William, private, Co. A, 55th Infantry. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Primm, Abraham, private, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 9, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864, 

Pattison, John R., corporal, Co. A, 55th Infantry. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Quest, Homer, corporal, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 9, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864, 

Rice, Andrew, corporal, Ist Kentucky. 

Robinson, Edward, corporal, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

Robinson, Andrew, first sergeant, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Robinson, Joseph H.,, first sergeant, Co. D, 193d Inf. Enl’d August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1868. 

Robinson, Andrew, first sergeant, Co. E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 9, 1864; discharged Nov. 9, 1864. 

Robinson, Thomas, first sergeant, Co. A, 55th Militia. Enlisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Rouse, Amos. 

Rice, Patrick, private, lst Kentucky; killed at Murfreesboro’, 1863. 

Rice, Charles. 

Robinson, David, private, Co. D, 103d Infantry. Killed at Knoxville, Tennessee, November 8, 1862. 

Reeble, Daniel. 

Rose, Marquis, corporal, Co. C, 9th Reserves. 

Rice, Andrew, private, Ist Kentucky. 

Sankey, James II., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Sankey, S. Mc., private, Co, D,134th Infantry, Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Sankey, Hezckiah R., sergeant, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Sankey, David E., private, Co. D, 109th Infantry, Enlisted March 20, 1862; discharged April 6, 1865, 

Sankey, Horace G., private, Co, E, 193d Infantry. Enlisted July 9, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864. 

Sankey, Ira D., private, Co. F,12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Sankey, Joseph D., private, Co. F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25,1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Sankey, Charles C., private, Co. H,12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Sankey, James P., private, Co, K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Sankey, Henry C., corporal, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Spence, E. J. R., 2d lieutenant, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 30, 1861; died at Washington, District of 
Columbia, September 2, 1862. 

Sankey, Richard W., corporal, Co. A, 55th Inf. Enlisted June 28, 1863 ; dinchareed August 26, 1863, 

Sippy, Stewart T., private, Co. E, 193d Inf. Enlisted July 9, 1864; discarded November 9, 1864. 

Shay, Patrick, private, Co. D,109th Infantry. Enlisted April 4, 1862. ‘ 

Steen, Samuel P., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. | Enlisted October 17, 1861; died at Washington, District of 
Columbia, May 30, 1864, from wounds received at Spottsylvania, Va. 

Steen, Joseph T., private, Co, K, 100th Inf. Enlisted December 28, 1863. 

Sippy, Hiram, private, 60th Ohio. Died at Salisbury, North Carolina. 

Smith, Hiram, private, Co. H,100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 30; 1864, 

Stevens, Joseph, private, Co. H, 77th Inf. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Simpson, Milton, private, Co. H, 77th Inf. Enlisted Febrnary 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865, 

Simpson, Shearack, private, Co. H, 77th Inf. Enlisted February 14,1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 

Trax, Joseph, private, Cavalry. 

Trax, William F., private, Co. E,193d Inf. Enlisted July 19, 1864; discharged November 9, 1864, 

Vogan, J. D., private, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1868. 

Wallace, William, private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Wallace, Jacob, sergeant, Co. I, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Wilson, Joseph B., private, Co. A, 55th Militia, Enlisted Jan. 27, 1853; discharged August 25, 1863. 

Young, Lifus E., Ist sergeant, Co. D, 109th Inf. Enlisted March 31, 1862; died January 15, 1864. 

Zenkey, Charles, private, Co. H, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 


WASHINGTON. 


Annable, William, private, Co. B, 154th Infantry. Enlisted August 14,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Bunney, Thomas, corporal, Co. F, 57th Infantry, Enlisted November 5, 1861; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
1862, and Chancellorsville, 1863 ; discharged March 15, 1864. 

Carlon, George, private, Co, B.134th Infantry, Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1363, 

Jarlon, John. 

Carlon, Wm. S., private, Co, 1, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged January 25, 1863. 

Clark, Jackson A., private, Co. A, 139th Infantry, Enlisted September 1, 1862; discharged June 21, 1865. 

Cotton, Samuel. 

Deniston, Andrew J., private, Co. A, 139th Infantry. Enlisted September 1, 1862 ; wounded Sotembe poe 
1864 ; discharged June 21, 1865, 

Daniels, William, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry, Enlisted March 26, 1864. 

Daniels, Amos, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 26,1864; discharged July 24,1865. 

Dick, Albert J., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861 ; ae 

Dick, John S., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 30, 1364, 
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Huffman, Oliver P., private, Co. F, 57th Infantry. Enlisted October 30, 1861 ; died June 16, 1862. 

Huffman, Henry M., private, Co, ¥, 57th Infantry, Enlisted October 30, 1861; discharged October 31, 1864, 

Hanna, John, private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 19, 1864.; discharged May 30, 1865, 

Hanna, Abram, private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 19, 1864 ; discharged December 31, 1864. 

Hardy, Thomas, private, Co. E, 77th Infantry. 

Jordan, John G., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Michaels, Wm. John, private, i 

McCreary, John C., private, Co. H, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861. 

McCreary, Alexander M., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Dec, 13, 1861; discharged Jan. 4, 1865. 

McCreary, Joseph S., private, Co. E, 100th Infintry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

McConnel, James, private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August, 1862; killed at Knoxville, Nov. 29, 1863. 

McConnel, Nathaniel, private, Co. F, 126th Ohio. Enlisted August 22, 1862; taken prisoner at the Wilder- 
ness, Virginia; discharged June 8, 1865. 

McConnel, James A., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 26, 1862; wounded May 28, 1864, 
North Anna River, Virginia. 

Rice, Reuben, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Rice, Wallace, private, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Killed in the service. 

Shaw, Marquis, private, Co, ¥,-100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died February 4, 1863. 

Smith, James W., private, Co. F, 57th Infantry. Enlisted December 31,1863; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Totton, John A., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged February 12, 1863. 

Winner, John M., corporal, Co. C, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 23, 1861; killed May 9, 1864, at Spottsylva- 
nia Court-House. 

Winner, Henderson, private, Co, A, 139th Infantry. Enlisted September 1, 1862; wounded May 5, 1864; 
died June 3, 1864, 


WILMINGTON. 


Armstrong, John H., sergeant, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to first lieuten- 
ant; discharged July 24, 1865; mustered out with the company. 

Anderson, David, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged February 13, 1863, 

' on surgeon's certificate. 

Adler, Robert, sergeant, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; promoted to first lieutenant; dis- 
charged October 9, 1864; expiration of term. 

Allen, Henry H., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 20, 1864; died June 14, 1864, of wounds 
received in action. 

Axe, Reuben, private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 20, 1864; discharged July 25, 1865; mus- 
tered out with company. 

Alford, Silas W., private, Co. F,100th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 15, 1863; killed at Petersburg, Va., March 25, 1865, 

Adamson, Luther, private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 21, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; mus- 
tered out with company. 

Aurand, Jacob, private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; mustered 
out with company. 

Anderson, Samuel, private, Battery M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865; 
mustered out with battery. 

Boyd, Alexander, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; promoted to corporal; discharged 
July 24, 1865; mustered out with company. 

Buckalew, Thompson, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Broadbent, George W., private, Co, H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; 
mustered out with company. 

Blair, Findley. 

Broadbent, William, private, Co. M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865; 
mustered out with company. 

Boyd, William. 

Bryan, Samuel C., private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; mus- 
tered out with conrpany. 

Blake, Thomas, private, Battery M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865; 
mustered out with battery. 

Clark, William A., Sr., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864; 
expiration of term. 

Clark, William A., Jr., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 2, 1864; killed at Spottsylvania 
Court-House, May 12, 1864. 

Clark, John F., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 6, 1862; discharged September 1, 1863, on 
surgeon’s certificate. 

Cox, William A., private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; died January 25, 1863, 

Cummings, William J., private, Co. HW, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; wounded at Chancellors- 
ville, Va., May 3, 1863; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Curry, William, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; mus- 
tered out with company. 

Comer, Michael, private, Co. H, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 20, 1862; wounded at Chancellorsville, Va., 
May 3, 1863 ; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Clark, James D., private, Co. H, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 20, 1862; died ateFrederick, Md., Nov. 14, 1862. 

Clark, Robert, corporal, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va., 
December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Carlin, W. S., private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged January 25, 1863, on 
surgeon’s certificate. 

Chambers, Nelson P., private, Bat, M, 212th Infantry. Enl’d August 16, 1864; promoted to sergeant-major. 

Dentler, Charles W., private, Co. G, 10th Reserves, Enlisted June 19,1861; discharged May 24, 1862, on 
surgeon's certificate. 

Donaldson, Alex., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; absent, sick, at muster out. 

Davis, Joseph, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 31, 1863; absent, sick, at muster ont. 

Detwiler, Chris., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enl’d Feb. 16, 1864; disch. Jan. 13, 1865, for loss of limb. 

Dinsmore, H. H., sergeant, Co, H, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; died at Falmouth, Va., Dec. 4, 1863. 

Davis, Francis T., corporal, Co, H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 21, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Dunn, Thomas, private, Battery C, lst Artillery. Enlisted June 9, 1864; discharged October 15, 1864. 

Daniels, Herman, private, Battery C, Ist Artillery. Enlisted June 9, 1864; discharged October 15, 1864. 

Daniels, Matthias. 

Doty, Sumner, Co. H, 134th Infantry, 

Donaldson, Zachariah, private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 21, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Vu., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Drake, Benjamin F., private, Battery M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 

Elder, James, private, Battery M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Forsythe, George B., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry, Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; veteran ; disch. July 24, 1865, 

Forsythe, Calvin B., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 25, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Fisher, Gilbert G., private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 21,1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Va., December 13, 1862; discharged April 1, 1863. 

France, George P., private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 21, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Gibson, Wm. M., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted April 1, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Gates, John, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died Feb, 16, 1862, at Beaufort, 8. C, 

Gates, Henry, corporal, Battery C, Ist Artillery. Enlisted June 9, 1864; discharged October 15, 1864. 

Hunter, John H., sergeant, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; veteran; disch, July 24, 1865, 


Hope, John C., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Iunter, James, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 9, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Holstein, L. M., sergeant, Battery C, lst Artillery, Enlisted June 9, 1864; sick at muster out. 

Harbaugh, Perry, private, Co, H, 102d Infintry, Enlisted August 20, 1861; veteran ; disch. June 28, 1865. 

Hodge, James A., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 20, 1864; wounded at South Mountain, 
September 14, 1862; veteran; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Houston, W, W. McB, private, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1861 ; discharged June 10, 1863. 

unter, James A, 1st sergeant, Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 20,1862; promoted to 2d lieutenant; dis- 
charged May 26, 1863; mustered out with the company. 

Hunter, William, private, Co. H,7th Ohio. Eul'd April 25,1861; discharged Feb. 6, 1864, expiration of term. 

Hunter, William C., sergeant, Co. G, 11th Reserves. Enlisted May 4, 1861; promoted to Ist lieutenant; dis- 
charged May 12, 1864; mustered out with the company. 

Hunter, Joseph, private, Co. 11, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 20, 1862; promoted to corporal; wounded at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Henry, William C., private, Co. G, 10th Reserves. Enl’d June 19, 1861. 

Joseph, Caleb, private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Knl'd August 31, 1861; wounded in action ; disch. Sept. 10, 1862. 

Johnson, Sylvester, priv., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; disch. July 24, 1865; must. out with comp. 

Jackson, Hugh M., private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31,1861; died at Newport News, Va., July 25, 1862. 

Jones, John, private, Co, HM, 4th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 20, 1862; discharged Feb. 4, 1863, on surgeon's certificate. 

Jackson, William P., priv., Co. II, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; disch. Feb. 10, 1863, on surg. certificate. 

Kauffman, Jonas, private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; killed at Cold Harbor, Va., June 2, 1864, 

Kemp, Joseph R., sergeant, Co. H,134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; promoted to 1st lieutenant; discharged 
May 26, 1863; mustered out with company. 

Kelty, Jeston F., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl'd Feb, 20, 1864; died at Beverly, N. J., December 4, 1864. 

Layton, Albert, corporal, Battery C, Ist Pennsylvania. Enl'd June 9, 1864; discharged October 15, 1864. 

Lutton, Simon, private, Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; died at Aquia Creek, Va., Jan. 25, 1863. 

Lindsey, McClure, private, Co. If, 134th Inf. Enl'd August 31, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 
13, 1862 ; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Law, Wmn., priv., Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl‘d Aug. 20, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863; mustered out with company. 

Means, Ifugh H., priv., Co. B, L00th Inf. Enl’d Dec, 31, 1863; disch. March 23, 1865, on surg. certificate. 

Martin, Wm. C., priv., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d March 8, 1864; disch. July 24, 1865; must.out with comp. 

Munnel, William A., private, Co, B, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861. 

Minich, William W., private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl'd August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865; mustered 
out with company. 

Moore, Saml. F., priv., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; disch, Nov. 20, 1862, on surgeon’s certificate. 

Marquis, Andrew, 2d lieut., Co. HW, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 21, 1862; disch. Dec. 6, 1862, on surg. certificate. 

Means, Jas. H., priv., Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20,1862; disch. May 26,1863; mustered out with comp. 

Means, Milton, priv., Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; disch, May 26, 1863; mustered out with comp. 

Means, Jos., corp., Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; pro. to sergt.; disch. Aug. 30, 1864, expir. of term, 

Munnel, Thomas P., private, Co. If, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 20, 1862; died, April 1, 1863, of wourds. 

Marquis, Joseph, sergeant, Co. G, 10th Res, Enl'd June 19, 1861; promoted Ist lieut.; disch. June 11, 1864, 

Means, James S., priv., Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl. Ang. 10, 1862; wounded at Chuncellorsville, May 3, 1863; 
disch. May 26, 1863; re-enlisted Feb, 3, 1864; disch. June 6, 1865, on account of former wounds. 

Munnell, Robert. 

McCready, David F., captain, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Va., December 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McGirty, John, priv., Co. HI, 134th Inf. Ent. Aug. 21,1862; disch. May 26, 1863; must. out with the company. 

Mc(rumb, James, (private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; prisoner from November 6, 
1862, to February 10, 1863; di+charged May 26, 18633. 

McCrumb, John B., private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McComb, William R., private, Co, H, 154th Infantry. Knlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

McCrumb, James W., private, Co, H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged Dec, 23, 1862. 

McComb, Andrew, private, Co. B, LWOth Inf. Knlisted Aug. 31, 1861; died at Beaufort, 8. C., date unknown. 

McCaslin, Geo. B., private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; died at Lexington, Ky., Apr. 11, 186°. 

McLaughry, Thomas, corporal, Co. G, 10th Res. Enlisted June 19, 1861; wounded at Bull Ran, August 30, 
1862; discharged January 12,1863. 

McComb, David, quartermaster, Co. HW, 134th Inf. Enlisted September 3, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McConnel, J. H., private, Co. Il, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Neal, Thomas M., corporal, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Neal, Robert W., private, Co, 1, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20,1862; discharged May 26, 1865, 

Ogden, Samuel L., corporal, Co. I, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Puffenberger, Jas., priv., Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; also Co. B, 100th Inf.; disch. May 26, 1863. 

Phillips, Alex. M., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry, Enlisted February 3, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Pomeroy, James, private, Co, B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Preston, Geo. L., sergeant, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Knlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Porter, Henry R., private, Co, B, 100th Infart-- Enlisted Angust 31,1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Reed, Robert E., private, Co, B, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded at James Island, June 
16, 1862; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Rice, Reuben, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Augnst 31, 1861; discharged Angust 31, 1864, 

Ritchie, Christopher (., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Knlisted August 31, 1861; discharged April 3, 1862, 

Robison, John IL, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted January 6, 1862. 

Ritchie, James, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged Jannary 18, 1863. 

Reed, James, private, Buttery M, 212th Infantry, Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 16, 1865, 

Remley, Wm., private, Co. C, 10th Res. Enlisted June 23, 1861; also in 191st regiment; disch, June 1, 1864, 

Redman, Andy, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, De- 
cember 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Ross, John J., corporal, Co. If, 124th Infantry, Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Rice, C. W., private, Co. H, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged March 2, 1863. 

Smith, Henry D., private, Co. B, 00th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Smith, Henry G., private, Co, B, 100th Infantry. Hnlisted January 3, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Sowash, Frank A., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry, Enlisted February 8, 1864; prisoner from June 2, 1864, to 
February 27, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Strang, David, sergeant, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 30, 1865. 

Sampson, John C., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; died a prisoner at Columbia, 8, C. 

Smart, James W., private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 

Strong, John N. B., private, Co. IL, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; prisoner from November 6, 
1862, to February 10, 1863; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Smith, Henry, private, Co. If, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May Bh, Eos 

Slop, James W., corporal, Co. 1, V4th Infuntry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Scott, James W., sergeant, Co. IL, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged aay, 26, 1863. 

Sampson, John L., corporal, Co, D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 13, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863; re-enlisted 
Feb. 8, 1864; promoted to first lient.; wounded at Cold Harbor, June 1, 1864; disch. Dec. 14, 1865. 

Shingledakcr, Joseph, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 15,1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
December 13, fso2; discharged March 18, 1863, ; 

Shaw, Stephen, private, Co, If, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 2, ee 

Sutton, Samuel, private, Co. H, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1p, : 

Stinedurf, Joseph, private, Battery M, 212th Infantry. Unlisted Sept. 3, 1864; discharged June 13,1 

Thompson, William, corporal, Co. IT, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862 ; Sichrgee May 26, bese a 

Thompson, Andrew, private, Co. If, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged April 14, pia 

Van Orsdel, William E., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged Aug. 31, 1864. 

Vanhorn, William, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Vincent, Rob. M., priv., Co. H, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 20, 1862; disch. Sept. 18, 1862, on surg. certificate, 

Womer, Isaac, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharge August = 1864. 

Womer, Enoch, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 
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Womer, Jacob D., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 24, 1864; discharged July 24,1865. 
Wilson, Sam. B., priv., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl'd Feb. 24,1864; killed at Spottsylvania C. H., Va., May 12, 1864. 
Wier, George, Jv., private, Co. HW, 154th Infantry, Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Wier, Geo., Sr., corp., Co. If, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 20, 1862; died at Washington, D. C., Nov. 22, 1862. 
Wilson, John D., priv., Co. WH, 134th Inf. End Aug. 20, 1862; disch. March 25, 1863, on surg. certificate. 
Wilson, Hlipas B., serg., Co.dL, 134th Tnf. Enl'd Aug. 20, 1862; w’dat Chancellorsville, Va.; dis. May 26, 1863. 
Whitla, Willian, corpora, Co. HW, 154th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Williamson, Dewitt, musician, Co. 1, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Wareham, George, corporal, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. 
Warfel, Jesse, 212th Infiuntry. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Wagner, Jolin C., private, Battery M, 212th Infantry. Enlisted August 16, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 
Young, David, priv., Co. WM, 4th Inf, Enld Ang. 20, 1862; died ut Falmouth, Va., March 4, 1863. 

Zuver, J. W., priy., Co. 1, 134th Inf. EnPd Aug. 20, 1862; died at Washington, D. C., Dec. 19, 1862. 


CAPTAIN J. R. KEMP’S INDEPENDENT COMPANY, 


of the Department of the Monongahela, were mustered into the U.S. service as emergency troops, August 
28, 1865; and discharged July—, 1s64 

Privwtes—lenry Arinstrong, John R. Anderson, James N, Anderson, William G. Anderson, Alexander J. 
Allen, William S. Adams, Thomas Ashmore, Joseph I. Blair, Andrew Banks, John B. Bell, John W. Bush, 
Thomas Curry, James Carr, William 8. Dall, William C. Deemer (died November 3, 1863), Jacob 8. Kaley, 
Milton Hines, William WWarrah, John Jaggers, Matthew Johnson, Abner Koser, Levi Koser, William Liv- 
ingstone, James lambey, Hirun Livingstone, William Middaugh, 1. 1. Means, W. 'T. Munnell, J. If. Miller, 
Thomas MeCurdy, Albert McCramb, James R. Neal, Samuel Perry, George D, Pearson, Isane Peters, James 
W. Pearson, David A. Phillips, Jolin Ritchie, Lewis C. Robinson, Thomas Sampson, Irwin Sampson, John B. 
Stewart, James Simpson, James Watson, Thomas M. Watson, Eli Woods, William Warcham, James Watson, 
Se. Barnabas Zedaker, 


PERRY. 


Aiken, Erskine hy, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 3, 1864. 

Aiken, Alexander W,, private, Co, C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Aiken, jiunes W., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Aiken, David S., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 28, 1863; discharged May 17, 1865. 

Aiken, Isatuh H., private, Co. F, 187th Infantry, Enlisted September 15, 1862: discharged June 1, 1863. 

Alexander, Jolin, private, Co, C, 00th Infantry, Enl'd December 28, 1863; died June 4, of wounds received 
at Cold Miarbor, Va., June 2, 1864, 

Armstrong, James T., private, Co. F, 137th Infantry. Enlisted September 15, 1862 ; died January 12, 1863. 

Alexwnder, Wn. C., private, Co, I, 100th Inf, Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; died on boat as reg’t was returning from 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Alexander, Samucl, private. 

Brandon, John IL, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 27, 1864. 

Branaman, John S., private, Co. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 2, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 

Cover, Jevemiah, private, Co. I, 6th Artillery, Enlisted September 2, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Duncan, J. Madison, private, Co. F, 137th Infantry. Wnlisted August 28, 1862; discharged June 1, 1863. 

Duncan, George W., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Dee. 28, 1863; killed at Petersburg, Va., Dec. 6, 1864. 

Mckles, Robert M., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Mnl'd Aug. 31, 1861; pro. to corporal; disch, Aug. 30, 1864. 

Vriday, Henry J., private, Co. If, 101st Inf. Enl’d Oct. 29, 1861; drowned in Potomac river, April 24, 1865. 

Vriday, Solomon, private, Co. IT, 1U1st Inf. Enl’d Oct. 29, 1861; died at Andersonville, Ga., June 17, 1864. 

Francis, Johu 1., private, Co. B, 5th Artillery, Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Gray, Jacob, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enl’d August 31, 1861; transferred to V. R. C., Jan. 5, 1864, 

HMouk, Levis C., 0th Reserves, 

llouk, Joseph, Cavalry. _ 

Jones, William, 

Johnson, Matthias, private, Co. F., 137th Inf, Enl’d Sept. 15, 1862; died at Belle Plains, Va., March 1, 1863. 

Kirker, Lorenzo D., private, Co. IL, 9th Res, Enlisted July 14,1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Kirker, William, private, Co. I, 9th Res. Enlisted July 24, 1861; discharged December 22, 1861. 

Kirker, Silas W., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Feb, 26, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Kirker, Nesley, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry, Mnlisted March 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Lintz, Jolin W., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry, Enlisted Feb, 26, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Lutz, John, private, Bat. 1, 6th Artillery. Mulisted September 2, 18645 discharged June 13, 1869. 

Lutz, Danicl, private, Bat. J, 6th Artillery, Kulisted August 24, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 

Morton, Philo, first lieutenant, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Mnlisted August 31, 1861 ; discharged October 4, 1862. 

Morton, William, 6th Artillery. 

Murry, Cunningham, 

Murry, Samuel, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; wounded; discharged Aug. 29, 1863. 

Murry, James 'I., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Hnlisted Feb, 29,1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Marry, Jolin T., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry, Enlisted Feb, 29, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Marshall, J. 1). 

Miller, Thos. M., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enld Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Petersburg, Va., July 29, 1864, 

Marshall, John C., corporal, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

McClymonds, Thos. G., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged Aug. 30, 1864. 

MeClymonds, W., private. 


Price, Jonathan, private, Bat. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted Sept. 2, 1864; discharged June 13,1865. 
Rutter, Alexander, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted Feb, 29, S645 discharged May 4, 1865. 
Rutter, John, private, Co. 11, 101st Inf. Enlisted Oct, 29, 1861; died in the service, 1862. 
Rutter, William, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Bnlisted Aug. 31, ISGL; discharged Noy. 12, 1862. 
Rutter, Joseph, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, IS6L; discharged July 24, 1865, 
Rutter, James, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Mnlisted Sept. 29, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865, 
Stewart, Matthew, first lieut., Co. ©, 100th Inf. Enatd Aug. 31, 1861 ; disch. July 21,1865; enlisted as private. 
Stewart, Calvin, private, Co. ©, 00th Inf. Hnl’d March 22, (864; died at Washington, D. C., Mar. 1, 1865, 
Stewart, William, corporal, Co. F, 137th Inf. Mnlisted Sept. 15, 18625 discharged June 1, 1863. 
Stewart, Joseph, private, Co. C, 100th Inf, Enlisted Dec. 28, 186 $5 discharged July 24, 165. 
Thomas, John, private, Co. F, 137th Infantry. Enlisted September 15, 18625 discharged June 1, 1863. 
Thomas, Elan, private, Co. F, 37th Infantry. Enlisted September 15, 1862; discharged Jane 1, 1863. 
Vangorder, James IL, captain, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Nulisted Aueust 31,1861; died at Washington, D.C., 
September 27, of wounds received at Bull Run, Va., August 29, 1862. 


Vangorder, Alexander, private, Co. IT, 9th Reserves, Enlisted July 14, 1861; discharged November 25, 1861. 
Weller, Robert W., Ist lieut., Co. C, 100th Infantry, End Aug. 51, 1861; diseh. Oct. 15, 1864; enld oe serg. 
Weller, George W., private, Co. F, 137th Infantry. Mnlisted September 15, 1862; discharged June 1, 1863. 3 
Walton, John ¥., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Mnlistod August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864, 
Wright, Miller, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged December 1 1862. 
Wright, Frank, priv., Co. F,137th Infantry. Enid Sept. 15, 18625 died at Washington, D. C., Dec. 15, 1862 
Wright, James, private, Co. 11, 9th Reserves. Knlisted August 26, 1862; also 190th regiment. i 
White, Isaiah, private, Co. IT, 9th Reserves. Enlisted July 14, 1861; discharged May 1, ISG4, 

White, James W., private, Co. ©, 1ovth Infantry. Hnlisted August 31, IS6l; discharged July 24, 1865, 
White, Addison S., corporal, Co. C, 100th Thfantry. Malisted August 31, 1861; wounded ‘at Spotsylvania 
Court-lHouse, May 12, 186-4; discharged July 24, 1865, 


Wimer, John A., corp., Co. I, 6th Art. Enlisted August 24, 1864; also in 137th reg.; disch. June 13, 1865 
Wimer, Frank. ; 


Wimer, Archibald, private, Co. T, 6th Heavy Art. Enlisted Angust 24, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 


Weller, Alex. C., private, Co. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 
Wimer, Robert, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died May 30, 1863. 

Wimer, Wm. C., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 26, 1864. 

Wimer, Adam, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 26, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 
Wier, Thomas, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 
Young, Robert, corporal, Co. F, 137th Infantry. Enlisted September 15, 1862; discharged June 1, 1863. 


PULASKI. ; 


Anderson, John II,, 2d lieut., Co. B, 100th Inf, Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; killed near Petersburg, July 9, 1864, 
Armstrong, 8. A., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 
Armstrong, Oliver, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 
Ayers, Edwin, drummer, Co. G, 78th Inf. Enlisted February 23, 1865; discharged September 20, 1865, 
Ayers, D. W., private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 24, 1865. 

Burns, Robert, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Book, Michael F., private, Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; pro. to corporal; wounded June 2, 1864; 
disch, March 25, 1865. 

Byers, Walter D., private, Co, B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1861; discharged November 20, 1862. 

Bell, Samuel W., private, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1862; transferred to 191st. 

Brown, D. R., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 26,1862; discharged May 25, 1863; veteran. 

Brown, 8. M., private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted Feb, 23, 1865; pro to corp.; disch. Sept. 20, 1865. 

Brown, Geo. D., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 25, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; veteran. 

Brocelin, James, private. Enlisted February 13, 1865; dted in service; date unknown. 

Burrows, Stephen, private, Co. H, 7th Ohio Infantry. 

Burrows, George, private. 

Barrett, Wm., private, 19th Ohio Inf. Enl’d April 25, 1861; pro. to serg’t ; re-enl’d July 4, 1861, in 6th Ohio 
Cav.; was wounded Sept. 1, 1863, at Barber’s;Cross-Roads; taken prisoner Sept. 1, 1863, at Barber’s 
Cross-Roads ; died in prison May 24, 1864. 

Barrett, Robert, private, Co. G, 4th Ohio Cay. Enlisted July 4, 1861. 

Best, James, private, Co, M, 6th P. V. H. Art. Enlisted August 25, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Byers, William, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 24, 1865; died. 

Curtis, Elias, Ist sergeant, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Churchfield, John R., musician, Co. B, 100th Infantry Enlisted September 13, 1861; disch. July 24, 1865. 

Crawford, John B., sergeant, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted May 19, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. D 

Crawford, Joseph B., sergeant, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted May 26, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863; veteran. 

Clark, Chas. R., private, Co. B, 10th Res. Enl’d July 19, 1861; disch. March 7, 1865; capt’d at Wilderness. 

Caldwell, John B., corporal, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. 

Cowden, B.S., priv., Bat. B., Ist P. V. Light Art. Enl’d June 28, 1861; trans. to Vet. R. C., July 16, 1863. 

Cowden, James, private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 26, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; veteran. 

Clark, William F., private, Co, B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Dalley, David. 

Davidson, Geo., priv., Co. C, 57th P. V. Taken pris. at Bull Run; died at Andersonville, Ga., Aug. 12, 1864, 

Dickey, James, private, Co. H, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 24, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863; veteran. 

Donaldson, John, priv., Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 22, 1862; wounded Dec. 13, 1862, at Fredericksburg ; 
disch. May 26, 1863. 

Duff, John F., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 22, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Davis, Isaac, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. Heavy Artillery. Enlisted August 20, 1864; discharged June 1, 1865. 

English, Sidney, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. Heavy Artillery. Enlisted August 26, 1864; disch. June 13, 1865. 

Ferrell, William, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. Heavy Artillery. Eulisted August 26, 1864; disch. June 13, 1865. 

Fulkman, James, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. Heavy Artillery. Enlisted August 26, 1864; disch. June 13, 1865. 

Gostin, Allman. 

Golden, Josiah C., corp., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; lost on steamer West Point, Aug. 13, 1862. 

Googe, Henry, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. Heavy Artillery. Enlisted August 26, 1864; disch. June 13, 1865. 

Gailey, J. I, private, Bat. B, ist P. V. Light Art. Promoted to lieutenant; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Gilmore, Elias, private, 100th Infantry. 

Gibson, Wm. B., priv., Co. B, 10th, Reserves. Enl’d June 19, 1861; prom. to lieut.; w’ded, lost an arm, at 
Gaines’ Mills, June 27, 1861; disch. Sept. 1, 1862. 

Gardner, John. 

Teasley, Alex., priv.,Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; prom. to capt.; trans. to 1st S, C, Regt. (colored). 

Harris, Samuel F., private, Co, B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Harper, William I., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged Nov. 30, 1862. 

Nenry, Jas. A., priv., Co. B, 100th Inf. Eni'd Aug. 31, 1861; died at Hilton Head, 8. C., July 9, 1862. 

Heasley, Emanuel, priv., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb. 26,1864; died July 28, 1864, in front of Petersburg, Va. 

Henry, Wm. C., priv., Co. B, 10th Res. Enl’d June 19,1861; wounded July 1, 1862; re-enlisted; disch. Dec. 22, 
1862. 

Heasley, Uriah W., private, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted May 19, 1861; discharged September 1, 1862. 

Ilunt, Wm. N., priv., Co. B, 10th Res. Enl’d June 19, 61; killed at Charles City Cross-Roads, June 30, ’62. 

Housten, Samuel, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 26, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Heasley, Albert, private, Battery B, 1st P. V. L. Artillery ; promoted to corporal. 

Jellison, William, private, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted May 19, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. 

Jones, William, private, Bat. M, 6th P.V. H. Artillery. Enlisted August 26, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Jackson, Ira, private, 100th Inf. Enlisted Feb, 1, 1864; died March 4, 1864, in front of Petersburg. 

Jaggers, Joseph. Killed by accident at Nashville, Tenn. 

Knox, Joseph G., captain, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded at Spottsylvania 
Court-House, Va., May 12, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Kelso, George, Jr., private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Kelso, Joseph, private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Kelso, George, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. 

King, Benjamin, com. sergeant, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1863; disch. June 11, 1864. 

Knox, Alex., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted May 26, 1863; veteran; disch. May 26, 1865. 

Knox, George, private, Bat. G, Ist P. V. L. Artillery. Enlisted January 16,1864; disch. July 1, 1865. 

Losleter, James A., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; wounded May 12, 1864, at 
Spottsylvania Court-ILouse, Va.; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Leyda, John G., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Sept. 1, 1862; veteran; disch. May 26, 1863. 

Leyda, Alexander, private, Battery A, Ist P. V. L, Artillery. 

Lynch, James, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry, Enlisted February 23, 1865; discharged September 20, 1865. 

Lynch, George, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 23, 1865; discharged September 20, 1865, 

Leonard, George, private. 

Marrs, James A., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged June 12, 1865. 

Murdock, James W., sergeant, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Murdock, Jerome Y., private, Co. B, 100th Inf... Enl'd Feb. 23, 1864; wounded at Cold Harbor, June 2, 1864. 

Montgomery, A. A., corporal, Co, B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 13, 1861; disch. Sept. 13, 1864. 

Mitchell, Jolin, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 20, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Mitchell, W.S., private, Bat. M, 6th P. V. H. Artillery. Enlisted August 26, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Marquis, John C., private, Co. M, 6th P. V. H. Art. Enlisted August 26, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 

Murdock, Rowland, private, Co. M, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 13, 1865 ; died September, 1865. 

McCloskey, James A., Battery A, Ist P. V. Light Artillery. ——— 

McFarland, David, private, Battery G, 1st P. V. L. Art. Enlisted Jan. 16, 1864 ; discharged July 1, 1865. — 

McCloskey, William H., Battery B, Ist P. V. L. Art. Enlisted July 8, 1861; discharged June 20, 1863. 

McKee, John M., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 26, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

MeNobb, Robert L., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged Dec. 18, 1863. 

MeWilliams, Sam’l R., priv., Co. G, 10th Res. Enl'd June 19, 1861; trans. to 191st Inf. June 1, 1864; vet. 
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MeWilliams, And. H., serg., Co. B,10th Res. Enl'd June 19,1861; w’d at Bull Run, Va. ; disch. June 11, 1864. 

McCready, James, private, Battery B, Ist P. V. Light Artillery. Promoted to corporal, 

McCready, W. W., private, Battery B, lst P. V. Light Artillery. 

McFarland, Frank, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 26, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McCloskey, David H., private, Bat. B, lst P. V. L. Art. Enlisted June 28, 1861; disch. June 9, 1864. 

McConell, John, private. 

McFarland, Freeman, private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

Malarkey, David, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 26, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Malarkey, Geo., priy., Co. F, 100th Inf. Enlisted Feb. 26,1864; w’d at Petersburg, June 30, 1864; disch. Dec. 
16, 1864. 

McCready, Allen, private, Bat. A, Ist P, V. L. Art. Enlisted June 10, 1864; discharged July 1, 1865, 

MeWilliams, James. 

Oliver, Walter C., capt., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; wounded at Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862, and at 
Cold Harbor, June 2, 1864; killed at Mine explosion, near Petersburg, July 30, 1864, 

Oliver, Edwin F., priv., Co. B., 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; w’d at Cold Harbor, June 2, 1864; disch. Aug. 
31, 1864. 

Onstot, Adam, private, Bat. EK, lst P.V. L. Art. Enlisted June 4, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Proctor, R. C., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Pinkerton, E. F.S., private, Co, B, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 3, 1861; lost on st’r. West Point, Aug. 13, 1862, in 
Potomac river. 

Paden, Milo, private, Co. B, 10th Reserves. Enlisted June 19, 1861 ; discharged December 1, 1862. 

Paden, Scott, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 26, 1862; killed Dec. 13, 1862, at Fredericksburg. 

Porter, John McB., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Dec. 6, 1865. 

Porter, Julius, private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged November 30, 1865, 

Porter, John M., private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; died at Nashville, May 4, 1865. 

Pinkerton, J. F., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 24, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Porter, Austian, private, Co. H, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 26, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Reed, Myers, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; trans. to Vet. Res. C., April 1, 1865. 

Robinson, Harvey, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 22, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Robinson, Milton, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. H. Artillery. Enlisted August 24,1864; disch. June 13, 1865. 

Rogers, Vorchland, private, Battery B, lst P. V. L. Artillery. 

Rawling, John. 

Smith, Wesley H., private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865, 

Saterfield, James, private, Co. B, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29, 1864 ; died in the service. 

Stilt, John L., private, Co. M, 6th P. V. H. Artillery. Enlisted August 22, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Spencer, George, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. H. Artillery. Enlisted August 22, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Smith, William, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 23, 1865; discharged September 20, 1865. 

Smith, James, private, Co.H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 13, 1865. 

Shields, Joshua, private, Co. D, 91st Illinois; died near New Orleans, La., in camp. 

Thompson, G. C., private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 23, 1865; discharged September 20, 1865. 

Thompson, John, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 23, 1865; discharged September 20, 1865. 

Vanorsdal, J. R., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 25, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Vanorsdal, William, private, Co. B, Knapp’s Battery B; died June 23, 1864. 

Williamson, L. P., corp.. Co. G, 100th Inf. Enl'’d Aug. 31, 1861; wounded Apr. 2, 1865; died Apr. 20, 1865. 

Winters, John, private, Co. M, 6th P. V. H. Artillery, Enlisted August 23, 1865; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Wilson, Andrew, private, Co. M, 6th P, VY. H. Artillery. Enlisted Aug. 23, 1865; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Walker, Andrew, private. 

Wolf, George. 

Zedaker, Levi, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 23, 1865; discharged September 20, 1865. 


MAHONING. 


Ashton, Wm. G., lieut., Co. I., 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged March 17, 1864. 

Angus, D. D., priv., Bat. B, lst Art. Enl’d July 28,’61; wn’d June 26, ’62,and Aug. 24,62; disch. June 9, ’64. 

Bruce, Robert, private, 134th Infantry. 

Burch, Andrew, Battery E, 1st Artillery. Enlisted January 2, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865, 

Burch, William. 

Burch, Samuel. Died in the service. 

Brubaugh, D., priv., Co. B, 1st Art. Enl'd June 28, 61; lost leg at Charles City Cross-Rds. ; disch. Dec. 3, ’62. 

Bryant, Joseph, artificer, Co, E, 1st Artillery. Enlisted Jan. 4, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Bell, James, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Dec. 7,1861; killed on James Island, S. C., June 3, 1862. 

Bell, Joseph W., private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted November 7, 1861; discharged November 7, 1864. 

Boon, George, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Burnes, Addison, Co. E, 1st Artillery. 

Biddle, Silas, private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted February 28, 1865; discharged June 24, 1865, 

Biddle, Josiah, private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted February 28, 1865; discharged June, 1865. 

Biddle, Casseday. 

Bonds, James M., private. 

Cadwallader, Thos., lieut., Co. B, Ist Art. Enl’d June 28,’61; killed at New Market Cross-Roads, June 30, 62. 

Craig, John A., private, Co. B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted June, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Craig, Robert. 

Cox, Joseph. 

Cox, Scott. 

Davis, C. W., private, Battery B,1st Artillery. Enlisted June 28,1861; wounded at New Market Cross-Roads, 
June 30, 1862; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Davis, W. H. H., private, Battery B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted July 8, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Duff, Ferdinand, Battery B, Ist Artillery. 

Davis, John, 6th O. V. Cavalry. 

Davis, Andrew, 6th 0, V. Cavalry. 

Delany, William, sergeant, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Elliott, Zabulon, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Edgar, Joseph A., priv., Co. A, 142d Inf. Enl’d Aug. 22, 1862; killed at North Anna River, May 23, 1864, 

Fenton, Homer, private. Died in the service. 

Fosnought, Isaac, private. Died in the service. 

Fosnought, Jacob, private. Died in the service. 

Ferrell, Delvine. . 

Forquer, John, corporal, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Ferrell, James C., private, Battery B, 1st Artillery. Enlisted August 28, 1861; discharged October 6, 1862. 

Ferrell, George W., private, Battery B, 1st Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Fox, J. R., pri., Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 9, 62; w'd at Fredericksburg, Dec. 13, ’62; disch. May 26, °63. 

Francis, John L., private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Galaway, George A., private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Gardner, Richard, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861, 

Green, James, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Hoover, Frank M., sergeant, Co. B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted July 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Hall, James M., corporal, Co. B, 204th Infantry, Enlisted August 20,1864; discharged June 5, 1865, 

Hall, Joseph. 

Hill, David, private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, 

Headly, John, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Diedin New York City. 

Johnson, Frank, private, Co. B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; died July 24, 1862, of wounds received 
at Newmarket Cross-Roade, June 30, 1862. 
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Jones, Richard. 

Jones, Thomas, corporal, Co. G,100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Kincaid, James ©., private, Co. B, 1st Artillery. Enlisted August 8, 1861; discharged August 8, 1864. 

Kincaid, Ferdinand, private, Co. A, 134th, Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; wounded at Chancellors- 
ville, Va., May 3, 1863; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Kelly, Newell. 

Kelso, George, private, Co. B, 10th Reserves, Enlisted June 19, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. 

Kerr, Irwin M., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Linsey, Robert, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Linsey, Samuel, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Lehman, Wm, 0., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 12,1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Miller, James, corp., Co. B, 1st Art. Enl'd June 28, 1861; killed at Charles City Cross-Roads, June 30, 1862. 

Mathews, George B., sergeant, Co.G, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Spott. C. H., May 12, 1864. 

Murphy, John, private, Co, E, 1st Artillery. Enlisted December 20, 1863; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Murphy, William, private, Co. E, 1st Artillery. Enlisted December 23, 1863; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Murphy, Samuel, private, Co, EB, Ist Artillery. Enlisted December 23, 1863; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Murphy, James, 

Malone, Wesley, Co. C, 46th Infautry. 

Mitchell, William, private, Co. B, 204th Infantry, Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Mitchell, J. D., private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; disgharged June 30, 1865. 

Mecker, Frank H., private, Co. K, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Myers, H. R., Co. H, 105th Ohio. 

Mundell, Augustus. 

Miller, Perry. 

Martin, Robert J., private, Co. I, 31st Iowa. Enlisted August. 12, 1862; discharged August 27, 1863. 

McBride, Dickson, private, Co. G, Ist Artillery. Enlisted February 23,1864; discharged June 29, 1865. 

McBride, D. C., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McCurdy, Daniel, private, Co. B, 204th Infantry. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

McCurley, John, private, Co. B, Ist Art. Enl’d June 28,1861; loss of limb at Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862; disch. 
Oct. 29, 1862. 

McCurdy, Robert W., private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

McCay, Alexander B., corporal, Co. H, 100th Infantry, Enl’d February 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

McCullough, Andrew J., private, Battery E, 1st Pa. Art. Enl'd Jan. 28, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865. 

McCay, William, private, Battery E, lst Pa. Artillery. 

McFarlane, Lewis A., private, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted March 31, 1862; wounded at Cedar Mountain, 
Va., January 16, 1863; transferred to Co. G, 100th Regiment. 

McWilliams, Isaac, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

McWilliams, George, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

McWilliams, I. P. C., private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29,1864; discharged July 24 1865. 

McWilliams, John F., private, Co B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Morland, Jacob, private, Co, K, 134th Infantry. 

Morland, J. H.. private, Co, K. 103d Infantry ; discharged on surgeon’s certificate. 

Needler, David P., private, Co. B, 1st Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Needler, James K., lst serzeant, Co. M, 2d Cavalry. 

Needler, C. Wesley, sergt., Co. B, 149th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 29, 1862; missing in action at Wilderness, Va., May 
5, 1864. 

Oakley, Ephraim, corporal, Co. E, lst Pa, Art, Enlisted January 4, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Pfleugh, Jacob, sergeant, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Pitzer, Harrison W., private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Park, Joseph, private. 

Ready, James, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Reed, Anderson. 

Robison, Henry H., serg’t, Co. I, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; badly w’d at James Isl., S. C., June 16, 1862. 

Robison, Leander D., pri., Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged February 7, 1863. 

Robison, Wm. 0., pri., Co. G, 100th Inf. Enlisted February 16, 1864; died at Alexandria, Va., August 11, 1864. 

Robison, Henry. 

Robison, Andrew, private, 134th Infantry. 

Robinson, Josiah. 

Richards, Samuel N., private, Co. G, 100thInfantry. Enlisted December 29, 1863; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Richards, T. M., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Richards, Jesse M. 

Reed, Calvin L., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged February 13, 1863. 

Reed, Thomas H., private, Co. B, 1st Artillery. Enlisted September 22, 1861; discharged June 9, 1865. 

Reed, Andrew R. 

Ripple, Joseph. : 

Ripple, Jacob, pri., Co. G, 76th Inf. Enlisted Noy. 16, 1861; disch. March 3, 1862; died after coming home. 

Shingledecker, J. B., private, Co. B, 1st Artillery. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Shaffer, W. H., private, Co. B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted July 8, 1861; killed at Bull Run, August 29, 1862, 

Shingledecker, McCurdy, Co. C, 46th Infantry. Died while at home on furlough. 

Shingledecker, G. W., Co. B, 76th Infantry. 

Shingledecker, James, private, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted March 31, 1862; discharged June 19, 1865. 

Shingledecker, Edward, private, Co. B, 204th Inf. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Strang, Joseph, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Smith, Henry, private Co. B, 204th Inf. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Sargent, James, sergeant, Co. K, 103d Infantry. Discharged on surgeon’s certificate. 

Stewart, James A., 23d Ohio. 

Shipp, Jacob, sergeant, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Shields, Robert, corporal, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Shields, John, private, Co. G, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 16, 1864; discharged March 28, 1865. 

Stevens, Wm. §., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged May 9, 1863. 

Shook, John, serg’t, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; died of w’ds rec’d at Ft. Fisher, N. C., Jan. 15, °65. 

Standley, Gideon, private, Co. E, 1st Artillery. Enlisted January 28, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865. 

Standley, Mason, private, Co. G, Ist Artillery. Enlisted February 24; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Standley, Samuel, private, Co. H, 87th Infantry, Enlisted March 4, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865, 

Temple, Jesse, pri., Co. B, Ist Art. Enl’d Aug. 6,61; w’d at Gettysburg, Pa., July 2,'63; disch. Oct. 5, 64, 

Taylor, Thomas, pri., Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; died June 10, 1863, at Louisville, Ky. 

Thornsburg, G. W. 

Vogan, Jonathan, private, Co, A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May £6, 1863. 

Williams, John M., corporal, Co. B, 1st Artillery. Enlisted Sept. 1, 1861; killed at Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862. 

Zempkey, Charles, private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861. 


SHENANGO. 


Tu 


Aiken, James, sergt., Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 26, 1861; killed July 30, 1864, at Petersburg. 

Aiken, D. W., lieut., Co, I, 6th H. Art. Enl'd Sept. 11, 1864; also in 12th Reg. in 1861; disch. June 13, 1865. 
Aikers, I. W., private, Co, A., 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May, 1863. 

Alexander, B. J., private, Co. I, 6th Heavy Art. Enlisted September 11, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 
Aiken, W. H., private, Co. E, 35th Militia. Eulisted July 1, 1863; discharged August 20, 1863, 
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Breckinridge, Robert S., Ist sergeant,(Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enl’d August 10, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863. 

Breckenridge, Henry I., priy., Co. A, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 15, 1862; killed Dec. 13, 1862, at Fredericksburg. 

Baker, John U., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted January 2, 1864. 

Baker, Sam’l, priv., Co. C, 101st Inf. Enl’d Jan. 2, 1864; taken prisoner April 20, 1864; disch. July 20, 1865. 

Boker, Jaincs, private, Co, C, 101st Inf. Enl’d Jan. 1, 1864; died in Andersonville Prison, August 18, 1864. 

Barge, George W., corporal, Co. II, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13,1865; discharged June 24, 1865. 

Boyd, James, private, Co, I, 6th Heavy Artillery. Enlisted September 11,1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 

Book, M. 11, private, Co. I, 155th Inf. Enlisted’ August 23, 1862; discharged June 2, 1865, 

Book, Thomas C., priv., Co. D, 144th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 13, 1862; badly wounded, May 3, 1863, at Chancellors- 
ville, and taken prisoner; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Barge, David D., private, Battery B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted September 11, 1861; discharged Sept. 10, 1864. 

Baldwin, Lafayette, private, Co. I, 16th Cavalry. Enlisted February 16, 1865; discharged August 11, 1865, 

Caruthers, James §., private, Co, D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged May, 1863, 

Crowl, Jolin, private, 109th Infantry, Enlisted March 20, 1862. 

Carr, William, private, Co. II, 87th Infantry. 

Conner, John 8., private, Co. I, 87th Infantry, Enlisted January 1, 1864. 

Clifton, Warren, private, Co. Ff, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Clifton, Joseph, private, Co. ¥', 12th Infantry. Knlisted April 25,1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Crabb, David, private, Co. G, 76th Infantry, Enlisted November 25, 1861; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Courtney, D.IL., private, Co. I,.Gth Meavy Art. Enl'd Sept. 11, 1864; disch. June 13, 1865; died shortly after 
getting home. 

Courtney, Charles I’., private, Co. L, 12th Cavalry. Enlisted March 6, 1862; discharged March 22, 1865. 

Cairns, William, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. 


arenceo cmap sotporl , Co. Ls, 10st Inf, Enlisted Oct. 19 1 ECL SCTE ARATE 


Carr, rue nica Co. G, 78th {eine 

Durumple, Benj., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted January 1, 1864; died in Andersonville Prison. 

Durumple, Robt., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; died July 13, 1862. 

Dillen, Albert ¥., private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 7, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

ddleman, John, private, Co. I, 16th Cavalry, WEnlisted February 16, 1865; discharged August 11, 1865. 

Y¥rew, Armstrong, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. LEnlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May, 1863. 

Frew, Wellington, private, 77th Infantry. 

_Frew, James M., corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted January 1, 1863; discharged July 18, 1865. 
Forbes, Robert A., corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died January 23, 1863. 
Gaston, R. M., capt., Co. ¥, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; trans’d to 1st S. C. Vol., and killed in §, C. 
Gaston, Syl. private, Co. K, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,61; lost an arm in 2d Bull Run fight; disch'd Jan., 63. 
Gibson, R., corp], Co. ¥, 12th Inf. Enl’d Apr. 25, ’61; died of disease; 1st dead soldier bro’t to New Castle. 
Gibson, And. B., corp’l, Co. I, 6th Ieavy Art. Ent’ d Sap. 11, 1864 ; disch’d June 12, 1865; also in 12th Reg. 
Gilbert, Allen, private, Co. A, 87th Infantry. Enlisted February 25, 1865; discharged July 3, 1865. 

Gaston, Wm. '., private, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted March 20, 1862; discharged November 8, 1862. 

Gaston, R. Walker, Co. G, 76th Inf. Enlisted Jan. 1, 1862; wounded May 16, 1864; disch’d July 18, 1865. 

Gibson, Samuel, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. 

Gibson, Wm. W., lieutenant, Co. G, 76th Infantry. Knlisted November 16, 1861; discharged Noy. 28, 1864. 
ill, I. N., private, Co. I, 16th Cavalry. Enlisted February 16, 1865; also in 134th Reg. 

Ilouk, E. N., private, Co. A, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 15, 1862; disch’d March 20, 1863; also in 5th Art. 

Houk, David, private, Vo. B, 14th Cay. Died March 23, 1865, while at home a paroled prisoner. 

Ilouk, F. D, priy., Co. I, 46th Inf. Enl’d Jan, 4,64; wded July 18,64, at Ft. Wagner, S. C.; disch. July 16,'65. 
fouk, San’, private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Knld Oct. 1, 1861; wounded July 11, 1863; discharged Noy. 28, ’64. 

Iluzen, KE. W., private, Co. H, Ist California. Enl’d Aug. 15, 1861; discharged August 31, 1864. 

Ifazen, Henry, hospital steward, 2d Ohio Cay. Killed April 11, °77, at the Southern Hotel fire, in St. Louis. 

Ilegge, Charles, private, Co. K, 100th Infantry, Enlisted Webruary 28, 1864; discharged Jan. 14, 1865. 

Mouge, Jonathan, private, Co. B, 5th Heavy Art. Unlisted August 27, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Itennon, Thos. J., private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 15, 1865; discharged August 3, 1865. 
Ifennon, Wm. W., private, Co. II, 87th Inf. Enlisted March 13, 1865; died a prisoner at Andersonville. 

Hill, Socrates, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. 

Itummel, A., priv., Co. I, Gth Heavy Art. Enl’d Sept. 11, ’64; disch, June 13,’65; also in 134th regiment. 

Irvin, A. B., serg’t, Co. I, 16th Cay. Enl'd Feb, 16, 1865; disch. Aug. 11, 1865; also in 134th regiment, 

Irvin, John, private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Vebruary 16, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Jackson, Oscar L,, brevet colonel 63d Ohio Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; badly wounded; disch. July 19, 1865. 

Jackson, EB, W., private, Bat. I, 16th Heavy Artillery, Unlisted September 11, 1864; disch. June 13, 1865. 

Johuston, Silas R., corporal, Co. A, 55th Militia, Lnulisted June 27, 1863; discharged August 26, 1863. 

Jones, John. 

Kennedy, Samuel, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. 

Keifer, Peter, private, Co. D, 100th Cavalry. 

Keller, Josiah, private, Bat. L, 3d Heavy Artillery. Enl'd Jan. 4, 1864; died of disease in Fortress Monroe. 

Tanluun, G. 33., private, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Hnlisted December 28, 1863; discharged June 26, 1865, 

Lanham, Dan’l, priv., Co. F, 100th Inf. End Dec. 18, 63; died July 11, ’64, of disease, in Washington, D. C. 

Lutton, Cornelius, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 2, 1861; badly wounded August 29 

1862, in second Bull Run fight; discharged March 27, 1863. 

Mayne, D. C., private, Co. A, 188th Infantry. KEnl’d Jan. 4, 64; disch. Dec. 21, 65; also in 3d Ileavy Art. 

Mayne, William, private, Co. D, 109th Infantry, Enlisted March 20, 1862. 

Montgomery, David. Killed while in the service. 

Montgomery, Milton. 

Messimer, Amos 8., corporal, Co. G, 62d Infintry. Enlisted July 31, 1861; discharged July 13, 1864, 

Morse, William, 12th Cavalry. Died at Parkersburg, 

Morse, J. B., private, Bat. I, 6th Meavy Art. Knl’d Sept. 11,64; disch. June 13, 65: also in 134th regiment. 

Morrow, David, corporal, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 10, 1862; killed Dec. 13, 1862, at Fredericksburg. 

Mchard, Robert. 

Morrow, Joseph, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Wnld Jan. 1, 1864; dicd Aug. 18, 1864, in Andersonyille Prison. 

Morrow, George, corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Miller, Edward, Co. K, 100th Infantry, 

Morrow, Sunuel J., licut., Co. I, Looth Inf. Bnld Aug. 31, 1861; killed at James Ts land, June 16, 1862. 

Mershimer, Samuel G., private, Co. K, 10th Tof. End June 19, 1861; killed August 29, 1862, at Bul} Run. 

Mevshimer, G.W., private, Co. D, LO9th Inf. Kald Feb, 28, Gt: Lost ite at Kenesaw Mtn, Ga., June 19, 64. 

Monroe, Juel, musician, Co. A, 14th Inf. Buld Aug. 15, 1862; also in 1th Regt. in 1861 ; disch, May, 1863. 

McClarren, Robert If., serg’t, Co. K, 10th Inf, Knld June 19, is6l; killed Aug, 30, 1862, at Bull Run, Va. 

McClarren, J. C., private, Co, I, 6th Heavy Artillery. nlisted Sept. 11, 1s64; discharged June 13, 1865. 


> 


McKee, Alex. C., corporal, Co. A, W4th Infantry. Molisted August 15, 1862 ; discharged May, 1863. 
MeMillen, Wm. W., sergeant, Co. I, 6th Ileavy Art. Enlisted September 11, ist; discharged June 13, 1865. 
Me(ice, Peter, private, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted March 20, 1862: died Febraary 24, 1875, 

McClure, Hillary, private, Co. G, 7sth Infantry. 

McClure, Smith, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. 

MeCundless, Win. IL, captain, Co. I, 6th HW. Art. Entd July, ee also in 123d Regt.; disch. June 1: 3, 1865. 
MeCundless, Jas. L., color serg’t, Co. G, 76th Inf. Wul'd Oct, 31, 1861; killed Sept. 29, 1864, near Pe emits 
MeCurdy, Abram, corporal, Co. I, 16th Cay, Ent'd Feb. 16, at ates in lotth Regt.; disch. Ang. 1 
McCurdy, Wm., private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Knlisted August 11, 1862; aeuluicead May 26, 1863. 
McCann, I. R., private, Co. A, 4th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
MeMillen, J. C., private, Co. K, 50th Infantry. 

MeMillen, J. Marshall, private, Co. D, With Inf. Enl'd Aug. 10, 62 
Mekee, James, private, Co. WB, 35th Militia. 

Newton, John U., private, Co. I, 46th Infantry, 

Newton, Blijah, private, Co. I, 46th Infantry, 

Newton, Robert S., private, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl'd Oct. 1, 1861; wounded Aug. 16, 18645; diseh., Dee. 10, "64 


Nelson, Newton. a j, & a B atl, of. Ada Jes WAAL, 
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; kitled Dec. 18, “tz, at Fredericksburg. 
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Orr, John D., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 10, 1862; wounded Dec. 13, 1863; disch, May 26, 1863, 
Parks, White. 

Parks, Jackson, private, Co. C,101st Inf. Enlisted January 2, 1864; died in Florence prison, Nov. 20, 1864, 
Phipps, George, drafted. 

Rigby, Seth, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted November 23, 1862; discharged May 28, 1865. 

Rigby, Clark, Co. G,76th Infantry. Enlisted October 31, 1861; died a prisoner at Richmond. 

Roberts, William, private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May, 1863. 
Rigby, Johnston, private, Co. I, 6th Heavy Art. Enlisted September 11, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 
Reno, Lafayette, private, 55th Militia. 

Reno, A. L., private, Co. I, 6th Heavy Art. Enlisted September 11, 1864; discharged June 15, 1865, 
Rawlston, William, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 3, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865, 
Swaggers, J. B., private, Co, G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted April 3, 1865; discharked September 9, 1865. 
Smiley, John, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; died at Hilton Head, Oct. 18, 1862. 
Stanley, And’w, col.-serg., Co. H, 46th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 11, 63; w'd at Evansborough, N.C.; dis. July 20, ’65. 
Sechler, Michel, private, Co. L, 3d Heavy Art, Enlisted January 4, 1864, 

Sweezy, A. L., private, Co. I, 6th Heavy Art. Enlisted September 11, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 
Shearrad, David S., private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted Deceinber 28, 1863 ; discharged August 24, 1865, 
Shaffer, A. P., private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted February 27, 1864; discharged May 10, 1865. 

Tidball, Scott, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 
Tindal, Henry. 

Trimble, J. M., musician, Co, A, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 15, 1862; discharged May, 1863. 

Trimble, Robin, musician, Co. I, 6th Heavy Artillery. Enl’d September 11, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 
Vance, Milton, sergeant, Co. F,100thInf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; wounded, May 12, 1864, at Spottsylvania. 
Vance, Wm. H., private, Co. I, 6th Heavy Artillery. Enlisted September 11, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 
Warnock, J. L., hospital steward, Co. E, 55th Militia. Enlisted July 1, 1863; discharged August 20, 1863. 
Whippo, Tae ; 

Walton, Ellsworth, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861 ; discharged August 30, 1864. 
Weekly, Josiah, Co. B, Artillery. 

Weller, C. C., private, Co. I, 16th Cavalry. Enlisted February 16, 1865; discharged August 11, 1865, 
Warnock, James W., sergeant, Co.-F, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 
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Alford, Stewart G., musician, Co. F, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 
Alford, Silas W., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl'd October 15, 1863 ; killed at Petersburg, Va., March 25, 1865. 
Alford, Thomas. 

Alford, Michael, priy., Co. G, 76th Inf. Enl’d Noy. 25,1861. killed at Ft. Wagner, 8. C., July 11, 1863. 
Allen, Daniel J., private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted February 26, 1864; discharged August 24, 1865. 
Allen, Daniel B., private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted December 21, 1863; discharged August 24, 1865. 
Allison, Wm. M., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged February 21, 1863. 
Allison James, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted December 21, 1863; discharged August 24, 1865, 
Armstrong, John, private, Co. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 2, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865, 
Aiken, Alexander C. 

Barnett, David, musician, Co. F., 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 
Barnett, Jos. W., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14,1862; wounded’at Chancellorsville, 

May 3, 1863; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Beighley, Sidney P., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged Jan. 9, 1863. 
Boyer, Jacob, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enl’d Sept. 22,1861; transferred to V. R. C., July 10, 1864. 
Brandon, Hamilton, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged Jan. 11, 1863. 
Burton, W. J., private, Co. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 2, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Black, David H., private, Co. A, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 9, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Barnes, John. 

Barnes, William H., private, Co. H, 77th infantis: Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged Oct. 7, 1865. 
Barnes, William, private, Co, H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; died at Louisville, Ky. 

Cline, James II., captain, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; captured at James Island, 8. C. 

June 3, 1862; promoted major, March 18, 1863. 

Cochran, William, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 
Catterson, John, corporal, Co. C, 101st stage al, Enlisted October 19, 1861. 

‘Catter son, ‘William. ; 

Covert, James M., sergeant, Co. C, 10th Res, Enl. June 23, 1861; capt. at Bethesda Ch., Va., May 30, 1864. 
Drake, Robert 8., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged November 23, 1862. 
Duke, Robert, private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died Oct. 22,1862, at Annapolis, Md. 
Edmunson, Williamysergeant, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; died at Covington, Ky., Apr. 18, 1864. 

Edmundson, James A., private, Co, B, 14th cavalry. Enl’d Noy, 23, 1862; trans. to Vet. R. C. May 26, 1865. 
Elliott, Edward, private, Co. L, 3d Artillery. Enlisted December 3, 1863; Ixilled at Cold Harbor, Va. 
Emery, Jacob, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Vorbes, Robert A., corporal, Co, F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; died Jan. 23, 1863, at Annapolis, Md. 

Fox, David, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; transferred to Vet, R. ©. Noy. 28, 1863, 

¥ox, John, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged October 18, 1862. 

Fox, Jacob, private, Co. BE, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; died at Vicksburg, Miss., July, 1863. 
Yorbes, James H., private, Co F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; killed June 2, 1864, at Cold Harbor, Va. 

Forbes, John E., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Visher, George W., captain, Co, C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Fisher, Solomon W,, priy., Co, F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; killed at James Island, S. C., June 3, 1862. 

Visher, David, private, Co, II, 101st Inf. Enl'd Oct. 29, 1861; killed at Plymouth, N. C., April, 20, 1864, 

Frew, David, second lieutenant, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Frew, Joseph H., Ohio regiment. Captured at Harper’s Ferry. 

Frew, Willian, second lieut., Co. L, 3d Artillery. Enlisted July 4, 1864; transferred to 188th Regiment, 

Frew , Philip, priv. ate, Co. L, 3d Artillery. Enlisted January 4, 1864; transferred to 188th Regiment. 

Ferree, William, 14th Cavalry. 

Ferree, Francis P., priv., Co. B, 100th Inf. Enl’d March 29, 1864; killed at Spottsylvania C. H., May 12, 1864, 

Fieldgrove, Henry, private, Co, F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged December 7, 1862. 
Ifogue, James, private, Co. B, 10th Reserves, Enlisted August 4, 1861; discharged June 28, 1865. 

Ilavpst, Daniel, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Hogue, William. 

Hauk, James, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 23, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

I wk, I saac R., private, Co. ry, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted February 24, 1864; discharged August 24, 1865. 

Tlank, Reuben, private, Co. ¥, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted January 4, 1864. 

Ifeckathorn, G. W., priv., Co. E, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb. 26,1864; disch. July 19, 1865; lost a leg in service. 
Ivekathorn, David S, private, Co, B, 134th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 14, 1862; died near Falmouth, Va., Jan.3, 1863. 
ILeckathorn, John, private, Co, B, 134th Infantry, Enlisted October 14, 1862; discharged December 1, 1862. 
Hazen, Aaron N., private, Co. I, 6th Artillery, Enlisted September 5, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Johnson, Samuel, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted February 26, 1864; discharged August 24, 1865. 

Johuson, William, private, Co. B, 14th Cay, Enl’d Feb, 26, 1864; died at Winchester, Va., January 22, 1865, 

Kenne a3 y John W. abet ivate, Co. ¥, 100th Infantry. Enlisted onan 31, 1861; Epo he a = 


died in service, ‘ 
Kennedy, Henry, private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enlisted August 31,1861; died Jan. 8, oon . 
Kennedy, Laughey, private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; died penile : 
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Kelly, William, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted November 23, 1862 ; discharged December 19, 1862. 

Linton, Robert, priy., Co, F, 100th Inf. Enl'd September 27, 1861; died Feb. 17, 1864, at Knoxville, Tenn, 

Linton, Gann, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry, Enlisted February 26, 1864; discharged August 24, 1865, 

Lewis, John. 

Lewis, William M., private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted November 23, 1862; discharged May 28, 1865. 

Munnel, John J., corp., Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d August 31, 1861; prisoner from July 30 to October 10, 1864; 
escaped; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Munnel, James S., sergeant, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Munnel, William H., private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d August 18,1862; died at Falmouth, Va., Jan. 8, 1863. 

Munnel, William. 

Magee, John, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; died April 30, 1863. 

Mershimer, Adam. 

Myers, Nelson, private, Co, B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Martin, Amos, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31/1861. 

McMillen, Edward M., Ist lieut., Co. ¥, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; taken prisoner at Fort Steadman, 
Va., March 25, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865. 

McMillen, James A., sergeant, Co. B, 134th Infantry, Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McConuhy, Nathaniel, sergeant, Co, F, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

McConahy, John. 

McConahy, Thomas, corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

McMaster, John H., priv., Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; prisoner from June 3 to October 12, 1862 ; 
discharged July 24, 1865. 

McMaster, H. P., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted September 26, 1861. 

McCurdy, John, private, Co, B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1861 ; discharged May 26, 1863. 

McMillen, William, private, Co. B, 5th H, Art. Enlisted Aug. 23,1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

McKnight, Hugh, private, Co. B, 5th H. Art. Enlisted Aug. 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

McCann, Lorenzo, private, Co. B, 5th H. Art. Enlisted Aug. 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Nelson, Ezekiel, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Quigley, Thomas. 

Quigly, Joseph, private, Co. G, 76th Inf. Enl'd Nov. 16, 1861; died at Hilton Head, 8S. C., Aug. 3, 1862. 

Quigly, James. 

Quigley, John, corporal, Co. C, 101st Infantry, Enlisted October19, 1861; captured at Plymouth, N. C., April 
20, 1864; died at Andersonville, Ga., September 22, 1864. 

Randolph, Wm. J., sergeant, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; transferred lst Regt. 8S. C. Volunteers. 

Randolph, Thos. C., sergeant, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Randolph, Alex. M., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Dec. 6, 1861; killed at Petersburg, Va., July 30, 1864. 

Ralston, William, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted March 3, 1865; discharged July 23, 1865. 

Robison, William, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted Dec. 29, 1863; discharged Aug. 24, 1865. 

Robison, Joseph, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug, 10, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Redman, Andrew, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 10, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, 
Va., Dec. 13, 1862; disch. May 26, 1863. 

Redman, Warner, private, Bat. L, 152d Infantry. Enlisted Jan. 4, 1864; discharged Nov. 9, 1865. 

Redman, Thomas, private, Bat. L, 152d Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 26, 1864; ; discharged Nov. 9, 1865, 

Rutter, Jesse B., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Sept, 26, 1861; died at Washington, D.C., June 28, 1864. 

Riser, Jacob; wounded ; died in service. 

Stickle, Samuel C., corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged Nov. 5, 1862. 

Stickle, William J., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Feb. 29, 1864; died June 20, 1864, at Alexandria, Va. 

Stickle, Shimp, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; died Sept. 23, 1862, of wds. received in action. 

Stickle, William, private, Co. F,100th Inf. Enl’d Feb. 29, 1864; died at Annapolis, Md., July 2, 1864, of wds. 

Stickle, Jacob D. 

Shaffer, Conrad, corporal, Co. F, 100th Mf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; prisoner from July 39 to Octuber 12, 1864 ; 
discharged July 24, 1865. 

Shaffer, Jacob, private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged March 8, 1863. 

Shaffer, Jacob, 1st lieutenant, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; discharged March 8, 1863. 

Shaffer, William H. H., corporal, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va., 
December 13, 1862; also sergeant in Co. I, 16th Pa, Cav.; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Shaffer, Abraham, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted December 25, 1863 ; discharged August 24, 1865. 

Shaffer, George W., private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted Decomber 14, 1863; discharged August 24, 1865, 

Shaffer, Franklin, private, Co. B, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted December 11, 1863; discharged August 24, 1865. 

Shaffer, James W., private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; also in 14th Cav.; disch, May 26, 1863. 

Shaffer, Jas. B., corp., Co. D,11th Res. Enl’d July 29, 1861; trans. to 190th, June 1, 1864; disch. June 23, 1865. 

Shaffer, W. H. H., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Smith, John, corporal, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; prisoner from June 3, 1862, to October 12, 
1862; discharged July 21, 1865. 

Smith, James, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged aL oa 29, 1862. 

Smith, Solomon W., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; died at Hilton Head, S. C., Nov. 29, 1861. 

Smith, Thomas, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Sharp, Henderson G., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 14, 1863; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Sharp, Luther M., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Dec, 26, 1863; prisoner; died Nov. 7, 1864, Danville, Va. 

Sharp, John, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31,1861; discharged December 22, 1862. 

Sharp, Joseph J., private, Co. D, 134th Inf. Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged on surgeon's certificate. 

Sharp, Thomas C., corporal, Co, D, 134th Inf, Enlisted August 10, 1862; discharged on surgeon's certificate, 

Sharp, William John. 

Stevenson, James W., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Stevenson, Thomas M., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Stoner, Jobn N., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Stoner, Leander. 

Stoner, William, Ohio regiment, died at Chattanooga, from loss of limb, 

Stoner, John K., private, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted March 31, 1862; discharged Jan 1, 1863, 

Stoner, James, private, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted March 31,1862; discharged January 15, 1863. 

Shaw, Jaines L., Ohio regiment. 

Shaw, Robert Scott, corporal, Co. D, 109th Infantry. Enlisted March 30, 1862, 

Shaw, Archibald. 

Shaw, Jacob, private, Co. G, 76th Infantry. Enlisted November 26, 1861 ; discharged September 12, 1862. 

Standley, Andrew. 

Shimp, William W. 

Sechler, Abraham. 


WAYNE. 


Allen, David, corporal, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861 ; discharged November 24, 1864. 
Ackleson, Mitchell, private, Co. H, 9th Reserves. Enlisted July 19, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 
Allison, James, private, Co. H, 9th Reserves. Enlisted July 19, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 
Ault, Joseph R., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died in the service, 
Ampton, Moser, private, Co. B, 5th Artillery. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 
Bird, Phineas, sergeant, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 
Braden, W. L., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 4, 1862. 
Book, James J., private, Co. E, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865, 
Book, John ©., pri.. Co. E, 100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; killed on James Island, S. C., June 16, 1862. 
3ordeaux, Henry, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted October 19, 1861. 

towers, Charles, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted November 6, 1861. 

owers, W. W., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. 


Black, David, pri., Co, C, 101st Infantry. Enl’d Feb, 28, 1862; captured at Plymouth, N. C., April 20, 1864; 
died at Florence, 8. C., October 1, 1864. 

Boyd, Joseph M., pri., Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enl’d Jan, 2, 1864; captured at Plymouth, N. C., April 20, 1864; 
died at Andersonville, Ga., August 24, 1864. 

Burton, Joseph, Co, C, 101st Infantry. 

Burk, William, private, Co. H, 9th Reserves, Enlisted July 19, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Butler, John P. 

Cunningham, Ira. 

Cunningham, C, 

Craig, George P., private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted November 6, 1861; discharged December 15, 1264. 

Cole, A. Depue, sergeant, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted November 21, 1861; died at Yorktown, Va. 


Catterson, William, Buttery B, 5th Artillery. Enlisted Au igust 24, 1864 ; discharged June 30,1866. i 


Catterson, Davis, Battery B, 6th Artillery, -Bnlisted August 24,1864; discharged Juna.30,1865.— 

Delrumple, C. R., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry, Enlisted Oct. 1, 1861; died at Hilton Head, July 13, 1862. 

Evans, John R., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

Emery, Reed. 

Freed, Henry C., private, Co. C,100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31,1861; discharged March 10, 1863. 

Friday, Lewis, private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865, 

Fry, Solomon, private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Foy, Uriah H.; private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Foy, Jno. §, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted March 1, 1862; discharged May 18, 1865. 

Ford, Frank, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted November 21, 1861; wounded at Vair Oaks, Va.; dis- 
charged May 31, 1862, 

French, William, private, Co. C,101st Infantry. Enlisted March 1, 1862. 


ry, Joseph. 
Fry, David. 


Grandy, Joseph, private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, South 
Carolina, October 22, 1862; discharged November 28, 1864. 

Guy, Henry 8., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; wounded; discharged Mar. 27, 1863. 

Grandy, A. G., private, Co. II, 87th Infuntry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; eahaxced June 29, 1865, 

Gaston, Milton, 5th Artillery. 

Gameni: Patrick. 

Gilbrest, Allen, private, Co, IT, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

Hennon, Josiah M., private, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; prisoner, August 21, 1864, to 
March 10, 1865; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Hennon, Joseph W., private, Co. KH, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; died in service. 

Hennon, W. C., 85th Infantry. 

Hennon, Wm. W.,, private, Co, II, 87th Infantry, Enlisted March 13, 1865; sick at muster out. 

Wennon, T. J., private, Co, Hf, 87th Infantry. Wnlisted March 13, 1865; discharged August 3, 1865. 

Hanna, J., private, Co. A., 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, South Carolina, 
October 22, 1862; died of wounds received at Fort Wagner, July 11, 1863. 

Houck, B. Franklin. 

Hogue, Jonathan, private, Co. B, 5th Artillery. Mnlisted August 27, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Leary, Jacob, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl'd Aug. 31, 1861; killed on James Island, S. C., June 16, 1862, 

Leary, Andrew, corporal, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Lutz, James. 

Lightner, Josiah, private, Co. K, 10th Res. Enl'd Oct. 27, 1861; w’d June 27, 1862; disch. Jan. 31, 1863. 

Miller, Thos. H., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Petersburg, Va., July 29, 1864. 

Munroe, William F., sergeant, Co. C, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861. 

Marshall, John C., corporal, Co, C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Mehard, J. Robert, private, Co. IX, 18th Cavalry. Enlisted March 31, 1865, 

Matheney, E., private, Co. H, 9th Res. Enlisted May 24, 1862; died January 2, 1863, of wounds received 
December 13, 1862. 

Marshal, T. J., lst sergeant, Co. I, 9th Reserves. Eulisted July 9, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Marshal, Haze, 85th Infantry. 

Morton, W. H. H., 101st Infantry. 

McElvain, John, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged August 30, 1864. 

McQuiston, William, private, Co, II, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

McLaughlin, Thomas. 

Newton, Robert S., private, Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 1, 1861; discharged July 18, 1865. 

Price, Geo. A., private, Co. H, 9th Res. Enl’d July 19, 1861; killed at Wederikabane Va., ne 13, 1862, 

Pettit, Fred., corporal, Co. C, 100th Reg. Enl’d Aug. 19, 1862; killed near Petersburg, Va., July 9, 1864. 

Patterson, Smith, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Cold Harbor, Va., June 2, 1864. 

Parker, William, 85th Infantry. 

Rose, J. C., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; wounded Aug. 29, 62; transferred to Vet. R. C. 

Ramsey, Robert, private, Co. H, 9th Reserves. Enlisted May 24,1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Robison, Calvin, Co. H, 9th Reserves. Enlisted May 24, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Robison, William, Co. C, 9th Reserves. 

Rhinehart, Charles, private, Co. H, 9th Reserves, Enlisted May 24, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Rhinehart, Lewis, private, Co, C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted October 19, 1861. 

Reed, James, private, Co. C, 101st Infantry. Enlisted October 19, 1861; discharged November 27, 1864. 

Smiley, Wm., lieutenant, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Smiley, Johe, private, Co Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861; died at Hilton esd. 8. C., Oct. 18, 1862. 

Smiley, E. ag —<— 

Shumacker, J. D., corp’l, Co. A, 76th Inf. Enl’d Oct. 1, 1861 ; pris. from Aug. 25, 1864, to Mar. 1,1865; disch’d 
Mar. 6, 1865; died soon after discharged. 

Shumaker, James A, Co. A, 134th Infantry. 

Shumaker, Milo A., 18th Cavalry. 

Smith, Geo. E., corporal, Co. H, 9th Res. Enlisted May 24, 1861; wounded; discharged Mar. 25, 1863. 

Smith, Sol. W., private, Co. C,100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; died at Hilton H., 8. C., November 29, ’61. 

Sullivan, James, private, Co. ©, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Smiley, Hugh, private, Co. H, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 14, 1865. 

Smiley, Boyd, 4th Cavalry. 

Spangler Ira’d T., 150th Infantry. 

Thaner, Daniel F., private, Co. H, 9th Res. Enl’d August 26, 1862; transf’d to 190th Reg., May 3, 1864. 

Vaneman, Scott, private, Co, H, 9th Res. Enlisted July 5, 1861; discharged May 12, 1864. 

Wilson, John P., serg’t, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; wounded Sept. 14, 1862, and Oct. 2, 1864; dis- 
charged March 20, 1868. 

Wilson, Eli H., private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Bull Run, Va., Aug. 29, 1862. 

Wilson, David W., private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 29, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Wilson, Milo, private, Co. C, 100th Infantry. Enlisted February 27, 1864; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Wayman, Ernest, private, Co. C,100th Inf. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Wilson, J. A., private, 18th Cavalry. 

Wilson, Hugh, private, Co. C, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31,1861; discharged for wounds received in action. 

Wolf, Joseph, 6th Artillery. 

Wellhauser, Henry. a 

Wilson, Thomas. ‘ e 

Wiley, Jas., private, Co. x, 1st Inf. Enl’d Feb. pA, 1862; captured at Plymouth, N. 0., April 20, 1864; died 
in Allegheny City,Pa. 'e, 

Yoho, Mannascls, sergeant, Battery B, 5th Artillery. Enl’d August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Yoho, Edward, private, Battery B, 5th Artillery. Enlisted August 23, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865, ) 

Yoho, Jacob, private, Battery B, 5th Artillery. Enlisted August 23, 1864 ; discharged June 30, 1865. 
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NEW CASTLE—ADDITIONAL. 


Bown, George II., private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted February 27, 1865; discharged June 2, 1865. 
Bechtol, Amos, corporal, Co. D, Ind, Battery. Enlisted September 24, 1861; discharged September, 1864. 
Cannon, John M., private, Co. H, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged May 18, 1865. 
Casswell, George, sergeant, Co. G, 2d Delaware. Enlisted September, 1863; discharged June, 1865, 
Chism, James. 


Dungan, Robt. IL, sergeant, Co. K, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; disch, March 18, 1865; veteran. 


Davis, Robert, corporal, Co, I, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug, 31, 1861; discharged July 24, 1863; veteran. 
Davis, Stephen W., Co. D, 109th Infantry. 

Douglas, Gideon. 

Ellison, Samucl F., corporal, Co. I, 139th Infantry. Enlisted September 1, 1862; discharged June 21, 1865. 
Emery, John B., corporal, Co. G, 10th Penna, Reserves. Enlisted June 28, 1861; discharged June 11, 1864. 
Edwards, James. 

Fitzpatrick, Michacl, private, Co. ¥, 77th Infantry. Enlisted March 24, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 
Grimm, Charles, West Virginia Regiment. 

Haswell, John. 


Jacob, Lafayette, private, Co. B, 10th Res. Enl’d Juno 19,1861; disch. Noy. 22, 1862, on surgeon’s certificate. 


Kerr, Wm., corporal, Co. 1f, 87th Infantry. Enlisted March 13, 1865; discharged June 29, 1865. 

King, Nathan, private, Co. If, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Hing, Wm. P., private, Co. If, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Kicfer, Nicholas, private, Co. L, 5th Pa. Cav. Enlisted September 2, 1864; prisoner from December 10, 1864, 
to February, 1865; discharged June 8, 1865. 

Lusk, Robert, private, Co. I, 100th Infantry, Enlisted August 31, 1861; diced in service. 

Mayne, William A., private, Co, If, 12th Infantry. Enlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Pecbles, John, private, Co. KE, 102d Regt. Enl'd Sept.15, 1861; killed at Salem I[cights, Va., May 3, 1863. 

Pyle, Enoch, private, Co. D, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 13, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863, 

Ramsey, Oliver P., private, Co. 11, 12th Infantry. Unlisted April 25, 1861; discharged August 5, 1861. 

Roland, James S., private, Co. B, Ist Artillery, Enlisted July 8, 1861; discharged June 19, 1864. 

Stewart, William, private, 16th Regt. U.S. A. 

Stewart, George, bugler, Ist Mich. 

Smith, William, private, Co. D, 4th W. Va. 

Trax, Joseph, private, Co. B, 2d W. Va. Enlisted August 26, 1863; discharged June, 1865. 

Turner, John IL, private, Co. BE, Ist Artillery. Enlisted January 3, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865, 

Walsh, Garret, private, Co. B, 17th Wis, Enlisted October 8, 1861; discharged August 27, 1865; veteran. 

Waddington, D. IL, private, Co. If, 78th Infantry. Enlisted October 12, 1861. 

Whaley, George. 

Whaley, James. 


Zimmerman, Ienry C., corporal, Co. B, 23d Infantry. Enlisted September 3, 1861; discharged July 13, 1865. 


Zimmerman, Matthew. 
Zimmerman, Josiah; killed under General Sheridan. 


NORTH BEAVER—ADDITIONAL. 


Robinson, William W., private, Co. ©, 101st Inf. Hnlisted Mar. 1, 1862; killed at Fair Oaks, May 3, 1862. 
Clark, D. M., musician, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Unlisted february 27, 1865 ; discharged September 11, 1860. 
Smith, James, corporal, Co. G, 78th Inf. Mnlisted Web, 27, 1865; disch. May 17, 1865, by general order. 


Forbes, Wiley J., first sergeant, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 27, 1865; discharged Sept. 11,1865. 
McConahey, Joseph. b - 
Aley, Isaiah, private, Co. G, 78th Infantry. Enlisted Feb. 27, 1865; disch. Sept. 18, 1865, by general order. 
Wilson, J. C. 

Pitzer, Michael, private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 17, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 
Pyle, Jacob, private, Co. L, 3d Artillery, Enlisted January 12, 1864; discharged November 9, 1865. 

Pyle, Enoch, private, Co. H, 77th Infantry. Enlisted February 14, 1865; discharged December 6, 1865. 
Shriver, Adam, private, Battery E, Ist Artillery. Enlisted December 22, 1863; discharged July 20, 1865. 
Barge, D., priv., Bat. B, Ist Art. Enl’d Sept. 11, 1861; wn’d at Bull Run, Aug. 29, 1862; disch. Sept. 10, 1864. 
Pyle, Martin, private, Battery B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted September 11, 1861; discharged Sept. 10; 1864. 
Weekley, Jacob N., priy., Bat. B, lst Art. Enl’d Sept. 11, 1861; disch, Feb. 4, 1863, of wounds, at Antietam. 


. 


UNION, with WEST NEW CASTLE—ADDITIONAL. 


Cameron, James, Co. I, 6th Heavy Artillery. Enlisted September, 1864; discharged June, 1865. 
Calderwood, Alex., Co. C, 30th Iowa Infantry. Enlisted August 12, 1862; discharged March, 1863. 
Wait, Andrew J., Co. A, 76th Infantry. Enlisted October 7, 1861; discharged October 31, 1864. 


WASHINGTON—ADDITIONAL. 


Searing, John H., private, Co. G, 76th Infantry. Enl’d Noy. 25, 1861; wounded at Pocotaligo, 8. C., October 
22, 1862; disch. March 27, 1863. 

Taylor, William, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged February 7, 1863. 

Taylor, Jonathan. 

Taylor, Thomas, private, Co. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 2, 1864; discharged June 16, 1865. 

Taylor, James A., private, Co. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted August 26, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Thompson, William. 

Vogan, Joseph A., private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Walton, Milton, private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted December 26, 1863; discharged July 24, 1865. 

Walton, William. 

Weller, Thomas W., private, Battery B, Ist Artillery. Enlisted July 23, 1861; discharged June 9, 1864. 

Wagoner, Isaac W., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 31, 1861; killed at Petersburg, Va., July 20, 1864. 

Wagoner, William $., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted Aug. 31, 1861; discharged November 15, 1862. 

Welsh, Calvin B., private, Co. F, 100th Infantry. Enlisted August 31, 1861; discharged November 26, 1862. 

Witheron, David C., private, Co. B, 134th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 14, 1862; also, in 6th Art.; disch. May 26, 186.3. 

Witheron, Sam’! L., private, Co. F, 100th Inf. Enl’d Aug. 13, 1861; drowned Aug. 13, 1862, in Potomac river. 

Wright, Stewart, private, Co. B, 134th Infantry. Enlisted August 14, 1862; discharged May 26, 1863. 

Wright, Harvey, wounded. 

Wilson, Matthew, private, Co. F, 14th Cavalry. Enlisted December 14, 1863. 

Wilson, Thomas H., private, Co. I, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 2, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Wilson, Alexander. 

Young, Wilkinson, private, Co. B, 5th Artillery. Enlisted August 27, 1864; discharged June 30, 1865. 

Young, Jacob, private, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 

Young, Philip, private, 6th Artillery. Enlisted September 3, 1864; discharged June 13, 1865. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


ABRAM 
=——, 147 

ADAIR 
Eunice Sherer, 65 
William, 65 

ADAMS 
Asa, 65, 70, 201 
David, 85 
George, 64 
James, 118 
Samuel, 86, 153 
William, 75 

ADDERLY 


diel s' | OG 
James A., 38, 39 


AGNEW 


Bamlee Loo 

(Ga Weg) Se 

Dt 30 

D. Hayes, 186 
Daniel, 12 
Kies gael osu 4 L 
es Re 210, 

Apa ea By/ 
John Holmes, 186 
WONT ..8 136 
Robert, 186 
Samuel, 186 


AIKEN 


Alexander, 118, 195 

Andrew, 91 

Ann, 91 

David, 195 

Eliza Jane, 91 

James, 6, 90, 91, 92 

JAMNCSeL sees es LOD 

James W., 211 

John, 91 

Joseph, 118 

Maggie Loughridge, 142 

Margaret, 91 

Margaret M. Loughridge, 
195s aL 90 

Martha Vance, 195 

Mary Henry, 195 

Robert, 91, 92, 123 

WerNna moe st asa too. LAO; 
i es = CAPA YN ae oa es 
195, 196 

Williams 915,114, 195 


AILCESTER 


Powell, 213 


ALBERTS 


George, 33 


ALCORN 


Alexander, 79 
Alexander P., 209 
James, 68 

Margaret L. Lamb, 196 
Wi Penne 196 

William, 72 

Wiliam) Ps, (63 


ALDEN 


Timothy, 148 


ALEXANDER 


---, 101 
Ann Maria, 180 


Index of Names 


ALEXANDER continued 
Emiline, 180 
Franklin, 121 
James, 162, 180 


Jane Ann Wilson, 178, 180 


John,107,..06, ) 1.16 
Josiah, 100, 101 
Lucus, 181 
Margaret, 178, 180 
Martha W., 180 
Mary, 124 


Samuel, 28, 36, 71, 145, 


178 

Sarah Cotton, 181 

Sarah Jane, 180 

William, 178, 180 
ALEY 

Joseph, 59 
ALFORD 

John, 114, 150 

Michael, 210 

Silas W., 211 

Thomas, 81, 151 
ALLEN 


Alex., 113 
Ananias, 129, 133 
Andrew, 13 

Andrew B., 81, 151 
David, 39 


George, 130 
Henry H., 211 
Jacob, 132 
James, 8, 117 
John, 116 


ReeMe Os 22 623 .a ss. 
1S Von Me CPG ot AG Be leg Fae 


Samuel, 93, 94, 95 

Thomas, 38 

William, 104 

Zebina N., 13 
ALLISON 

Johns su 

Thomas, 126 

William, 106 

LADS 
ALLMAN 

John, 212 
ALLSWORTH 

B. W., 164 
ALSWORTH 

James. 10,07 550 201 

Wat tebam. 205m 2 std 
ALWORTH 

Benjamin, 70 

fis Siew ar4s 


Richard, 97 
ANDERSON 

---, 100, 121 

Alexander, 127, 128 

Ann, 127 

aiels) 

aie hsteny aye 

fife Liye SS) 


ANDERSON continued 
John, 100, 195 


John H., 


210 


Joun M,C... .J5 
Joseph, 120 
Mary, 195 

Samuel, 128, 201 
T Dir vOs 


ANDREW 
---, 26 

ANDREWS 
---, 85 
APs 


Jie keaty sO 


USS ye Let 
Elizabeth, 62, 64 


J eee 22 


John, 62 
John A., 
Momiie nO 
Raeeoe 


, 64 
140 
, 62 


Robert, 62 


Samuel, 
ANGEL 

John, 78 
ANGELL 

Aaron, 2 
ANNABLE 

James, 1 
ANSTANT 

John, 22 
ANTHONY 


62 


10 


18 


Philip, 211 


APPLEGATE 


oe ROR TORS) 


James, 6 


7 


John, 114 


ARBOGAST 


Ave eaOs To! 


ARBUCKLE 
Joseph, 

ARMS 
William, 

ARMSTRONG 
---, 35 


130 


156 


Archibald, 94 


Prag bays 


David, 96 
Elizabeth R. 
we. 29 


Harry W. 
James, 1 


& jo 


LQ 


Lz, 1203 


JOHN) Ol sea L2 


John D., 
ORD late 
Joseph, 

Libbie, 

Mary M., 
Nancy C 
Richard, 
Robert K 
Samuel W 


Thomas, 
Thomas N 


179 

A, 
155 
179 

179 


weg 


86, 


153 


ry Weel 
LZ 
Sarah, 96 


179 


Pr hes 


William K., 


Zerilda E. Phillips, 


ARNOLD 
William, 


113 


AS 


210 


179 


ASBY 
Eliza, 110 
ASHETON 
Joseph, 23 
ASHTON 
---, 201 
George, 79 
Joseph, 77, 82 
William, 38 
ASKIN 
George, 86, 152 
ASTLEY 
Thomas, 127 
AUGHENBAUGH 
George, 61, 62, 201 
John, 6254201 
Mary Ann, 61 
nplilsiey, (pha Gye. 74am 
AUGHEY 
JOhneHeseLor 
AUGHINBAUGH 
George, 6 
AULT 
---, 113 
Daniel, 97, 103, 158 
Yala te 
James L., 212 
Johny Gat 22 
Joseph R., 210 
Oliver, 158 


AVERILL 
---, 206, 207 
AYE 
Ferdman, 53 
AYERS 
John) GC. 5.153 
Jonathan, 30 
AYRES 
Jeo 


Jonathan. lo,eor, 15/7, 163 
BABCOCK 

James, 86, 153 
BADGER 

Joseph, 148 
BAER 

---, 207 
BAILEY 

---, 77 

Anna Jane, 195 

David, 195 
BAIN 

John, 152 
BAKER 

---, 59 

Albert, 60 

Hanna Thomas, 198 

Jie 25 

Jacob, 74,7201 

James, 212 

John. He, 202 
BAKEWELL 

John P., 197 

Thomas, 197 
BALDRIDGE 

David, 210 
BALDWIN 

---, 81 

Joseph, 6, 109, 111, 112, 

ELS F814 
Lafayette, 13 
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BALDWIN continued 
Samuel, 112, 119, 201 
BALL 


David, 79 
BALLARD 

William, 118 
BALMER 

John, 122 
BALPH 


Alexander, 52 
De Mist D2 tee LoZ aL as 
Lelio Gy 
John, 56 
BANKS 
---, 74, 202, 205 
Andrew, 134, 178 
Hannah McDowell, 178 
James, 20, 134, 135, 140; 
178 
James L., 204 
John, 134 
Sarah Ann McDowell, 178 
BANNON 
James, 30 
Jeremiah, 68, 70, 201 
BARBER 
Jeo 
John, 93 
Sarah, 136 
Thomas, 135 
Wale ue2O 
William, 22 
BARBOUR 
AY. Micrs ie D7 
BARCLAY 
Joseph, 114 
BARKER 
---, 85 
Harriet, 187 
juigler ey AlAs} “alfsul 
Matachise.,..35 
BARLOW 
---, 161 
DeWitt, 209 
ge Os HAT ge 4 eo pL LAO 
BARNES 
---, 207, 208 
Hugh O22 OO mee eS 
William, 210 
BARNET 
William, 67 
BARNETT 
Nira 
BARNHART 
Andrew, 213 
James, 213 
Joseph, 213 
BARRAR 
Beniah, 154 
Benjamin, 86 
BARRIS 
Isaac, 123 
Joseph, 86 
Joseph S., 153 
BARTLETT 
---, 142 
Mason, 29 
BARTON 
L..,. 86 


BARUS 

NoM., 163 
BASCOM 

Oliver, 76 
BASSETT 

BIB ies Beds 
BATEMAN 

uth w'G 

Thomas, 86, 154 
BAUGHMAN 

Andrew J., 39 
BAY 


Archibald, 36 
James E., 211 
BEAR 
Jacob, 12; 13, 303 /2eeene 
R.M., 6, 104 
Richard Mt, 72, 7S.meas 
86, 122 
BEARD 
JON seta 2 
BEARDSLEY 
Roles LO4 
L.E., 86 
BEATTY 
Jonathan, 199 
Mary, 199 
R., 86 
BECKER 
William, 53 
BEDFORD 
Nathaniel, 101 
BEEGLE 
---, 205 
BEER 
John, 61, 63,567 
BEGEL 
---, 6, 101 
BEGGS 
David, 81 
dg MOP. 


Wig. PAs} 
Ezekiel, 130 
Hugh, 103 
Jesse, 112,130, 131,832 
John, 1123 13058208 
Mary, 196 
Prudence, 198 
Reuben, 112, 130 
William, 102 

BELLES 
John, 103 

BELLOWS 
---, 135 
John, 103 

BENJAMIN 
-~--, 204 
John S., 201 

BENN 


BENNETT continued 
i Uy URW A 
Ebenezer, 80,86, 122 
Saeeeo 
William, 38, 53 
BENTLEY 
———, 6 
Jesse, 109 
John, 96, 97, 108 
John W., 210 
Joshua, 97, 104, 201 


Robert, 6, 13, 108, 109 


Sapo ls 3D 

Samuel, 37, 108, 114 
BERGER 

A 

Ave Been 4051042 

Andrew B., 47, 48 

George B., 38, 40 
BERRY 


Thomas, 13, 114, 141, 142, 


isl 

Thomas D., 29 
BESOR 

Peter, 22 
BEST 

Iii, ZAI 

Marcus, 103 

Tee Mal O3 

William C., 213 
BETTIS 

Memie. OOS 153 
BEVERIDGE 

---, 100 
BEVIN 

John, 86 
BEVINS 

John, 152 
BIDDLE 

Arney, 6, 77, 79 

Jane, 79 

William, 79 
BIDWELL 

George C., 213 
BIGHAM 

Jem Geren 7, 
BIGLER 

John, 34 
BILLINGSLEY 

AMOS #Sesie D9 surl Os 
BINET 

William, 158 
BINGHAM 

---, 103 

David, 94 

Hugh, 89 

John, 94 

John A., 89 

William, 56 
BIRKBECK 

Thomas, 212 
BITNER 

Daniel, 54 

Teepe 
BLACK 

---, 44, 98, 102, 104, 

118, 158 

ALeMen ero.) £44,. 145 

Agnes G., 198 

Andrew, 101, 118, 198 


3 
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BLACK continued 
Betsy, 181 
David, 212 
Elizabeth, 181 
Ellen M., 56 
James, 97, 101, 104 
James W., 210 
Jane, 101 
Matthew, 104 
Robert, 97 
Samuel, 75 
Thomas, 101, 102, 104 
William, 38 
William S., 44, 45 
BLACKBURN 
=== 5 21, 60, 72 
Benjamin, 21, 69 
E 6 


*9 
BLACKWOOD 


James, 107, 118, 157 

Thomas,- 162 
BLAIR 

Charles, 94, 95, 97 

David, 94 

dig og Sb UR! 

James, 37, 93 

John, 136 

JODNGh Lone LOA. OD 

JOMNIW sn 2 bz 

Samuel, 6, 136 

Siilas.e2 l2 
BLAISDELL 

rw 6 

JpWenielo4 
BLAKE 

---, 169 

Thomas, 54 
BLAKELEY 

William, 206 
BLAKELY 

---, 32 
BLANCHARD 

rem Wiel e 3:7 

John W., 13 

Seth jei22 

William, 17, 32, 44 
BLEVINS 

Afolavein, Wbs\s wakeyl 
BLEWS 

Edward, 86 

eh cy UNSye 

Henry, 86 
BLISS 


Mary Renster Cotton, 181 


William, 181 
BLYE 

Charles, 53 
BOAK 

Aaron, 6, 116 

Charles, 116 

Jar Were LLG 
BOHLANDER 

Jacob, 211 
BOLBY 

Samuel J., 126 
BOLORD 

Aa oa 
BONHAM 

Joseph A., 174 


BONNELL 
James, 210 
Saran J., 141, 42 
BONNY 
Jonathan, 127 
BOOHER 
Henry, 130 _ 
Samuel, 6, 130, 132 
BOOK 
---, 6 
An, aL5> 
Catharine, 130 
Charles, 109 
George, 23, 77, 79 
Jacob,0/9, 111. 123 
James, 123 
oOnieGe eo 
John s., 210 
Joseph E., 210 
Michaels 235 0//5..79 
Peter, 150, L352 
W. Perry, 39 


William, “30, 1513-32," 33, 


SYin, IWATA. a Ways: 

BOOLE 

William, 154 
BOONE 

Daniel, 19 
BOOSEL 

Henry, 210 
BORBRIDGE 

James, 64 
BORLE 

William, 86 
BOSS 

Peter, 70 
BOSTON 

John. lose Le ZOL 
BOTTLE 


Wash: 928 
BOUN 

Jv ete ao 
BOVARD 

ble, Sls ee 
BOWAN 

Samuel, 135 
BOWDEN 

Gripes 3D 

James G., 209 
BOWEN 

Samuel, 195 
BOWER 

Christian, 212 

David, 121 
BOWERS 

---, 205 
BOWLES - 

James, 68 
BOWMAN 

---, 21, 140 

TOhne Aww l425, LoS 

Samuel, 38 
BOYD 

---, 21 


Abraham, 148 


Alexander, 55, 56, 59, 128, 


L6goe 158 
Bankhead, 100 


BOYD continued 
Elizabeth, 96 
Foster, 122 
Dig ge MS yA 
Dio L aie2eueeos 305. 250 
acon Kan. .30 
James, 148 
John, 96, 108, 148, 209 
ta) avon UNS Se WAG 
John Wilson, 18 
Joseph M., 212 
Josephmlasle, 20, 21, 
222 20. 215 O45 
Soi Sy Aas AS] 
Joseph Thorton, 23, 40 
Nes WR Shey 
Robevtwedl3, 1235," 36 
Wiliams 5555157 
BOYES 
James, 66 
BOYLE 
---, 104 
Alexander, 159 
Rhoda, 122 
BOYLES 
Alexander, 22, 24, 201 
Goa asa o 
eeLareo O 
John, 62 
John E., 150 
BOZEL 
Thomas, 128 
BRACKEN 
Newton, 133, 137 
BRACKENRIDGE 
Andrew, 95 
BRACKEY 
James C., 13 
BRADDOCK 
---, 62 
BRADFORD 
he Hina S85 Sh Sly, TESTO) 
Arthur, 62 
BRAHAM 
Hugh, 87 
BRAMFTELD 
William, 73 
BRANCH 
Gilman, 39, 212 
Parker R., 39 
BRANDON 
James, 91 
BRANFIELD 
We B.,..80 
BRANT 
John, 206, 213 
BRASLIN 
James, 210 
BRECKENRIDGE 
---, 206 
Hep oe 2 
John, 148 
Robert I., 164 
BREDEN 
James, 181 ; 
Rachel Cotton, i81 
BREDIN 
Jona, 125 133.30 
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BRENNEMAN 
---, 103 
Henry, 93 
BREVILLIER 
yea aS i 
BREWSTER 
James, 66 
Robert, 6, 68, 69 
BRIAN 
Nicholas, 156 
BRIGGS 
Shee Za 
Silliman .eso2.3o4.636 
BRITTIAN 
---, 162 
BROCKANEER 
Samuel R., 86 
BROCKANIER 
Samuel, 153 
BROCKET 
Harvey, 114 
BROECK 
Ten, 32 
BROOK 
JACOD. Lis, 
Margaret, 77 
Michael, 77 
BROTHERS 
---, 80 
BROWN 
Baie? 122, 206 > 207, 208 
Gael Sse OO 
Caleb, 86 
David, 125 
Elizabeth, 122 
George H., 57 
Ai se sta hoy 
James, 26, 102, 107 
James H., 27, 47 
Johnna t25, L383 
Johns Cs, .210 
Sonne Ee 44 
Joseph, 22,.20, /Gsmoze 
122, 125 LO 201 
Joseph H., 29, 47 
Madison, 125 
Matthew, 87, 125 
Michael, 93, 94 
Re ocAe 83.0 
Robert, 125 
See ee O4 
Samuel, 127 
Solomon, 6, 127 
Thomas, 55, 120 
Wiegetlic akc, 
Washington S., 210 
William, sOs0L/isme osteo 
William H., 210 
William M., 164 
BROWNE 
David L., 170 
James M., 170 
Mary, 32 


Ros 5. 20; SL, Sean aos cae 
R. Audley, 75, 81, 88, 142, 


1435 145.5 Siero 
Robert Audley, 5 


BROWNE continued 
William E. , 170 
BROWNLEE 
melee OG 
vores Wigee tl Oil 
BRUCE 
JOD gaze 
Robert, 170 
William J., 210 
BRUGH 
Dee lol 
BRUNSON 
Alfired,=G0,) Los 
BRYANT 
Nicholas, 67, 68 
Stephen, 68 


BRYSON 

Isaac, 125 

Jia DcigeOcie a sales 

Je oW sim 

James, 112 

JameseD seul slo 
BUCHANAN 

Astsmioil 

A ee list ae 

Andrew, 76 


Eleanor J., 88 

George, 87, 130 

Issac, 8l 

Rosanna Means, 134 

Wiebe Ls 

Walter, 81 

William P., 163 
BUCK 

Joseph, 116 

Joshua, 116 
BUCKMASTER 

---, 76 

Joseph, 116 

Joshua, 116 
BUDD 

John, 25 

Jonny Ca se coee 
BUMPUS 

Elder, 54 
BURGESS 

AcaJi set 44 


Jacob, 80 
James, 212 


Jonathan, 128 
BURNS 
Ae Meneee 
Agnew, 177 
Elizabeth, 96 
Elizabeth M. Hezlep, 177 
Siela hi acgte Be 1 ott 


James, 94, 95, 96, 97, 201 


JON Poe 
Joseph M., 13, 94 
Samuel, 78 ~’ 
Thomas H., 94 
W. Waa 205 

: William, 37, 78 

BURNSIDE 

---,; 205, 206 
James, 109 


a eee « 6 


a 


BURNSIDE continued 
John, 115 
Robert, 115 
Samuel, 115 
BURROWS 
James, 98 
BURTON 
Jennie D., 193 
Legos 
Bes Ae RAY 
Thompson, 187, 193 
BURWELL 
Hannah, 98 
BUSHNELL 
---, 148, 149 
Wesa2o 
Welles, 72, 140, 148 
BUSSINGER 
Frederick, 36 


Sisko 
BUSTI 

Paul, 127 
BUTCHER 

JOlmem ! Wom 2 eee b 2 Os wk 2 Le 

201 

BUTLER 

Bait, 109 

Jamie ys LOM 

Joseph, 57 
BUTZ 

Page 0 


Padiea au, 91,1 O25 (IS 
William F., 38 

BYERS 
Ambrose, 98 


Ebenezer, 19, 27, 72, 104, 


pS oe Reais oe Wa 
Elizabeth, 177, 178 
James, 103 
John, 103 
Samuel, 104 
Smith, 103 


Index of 


Wid omen t0350104, 1235, 177 


CADWALADER 
---; 202 

CADWALLADER 
Joseph, 82 
Mifflin, 82 
Septimus, 82 
Thomas, 209 

CAIRNS 
Eliza Asby, 110 
John, 109 
Nancy, 131 
Nancy Martin, 109 
Rachel, 109 
Thomas, 13 


William, 109, 111, 129, 131, 


132, 148 

CALDWELL 

Avsualinets yO S 

James, 80 

Robert, 71 

William, 212 
CALHOUN 

---, 23 
CALKINDALD 

Benjamin, 158 


y) 


Names continued 


CALKINS 
---, 6 
Anna Covert, 191 
Calvin»P.., 191 
ibs Wistie, ABsaje ep Meml 
CALVERT 
John M., 191 
CALVIN 
James, 81 
ede, FR 
Matthew, 24, 139, 141 
Matthew A., 71, 158 
Robert, 135 


Susan, 177 
CAMBLIN 

John,  /2 
CAMERON 


Alexander, 43 
Bazeleel, 212 
Daniel, 121 
Simon, 190 
CAMP 
Henry, 81,104 
die ae C10) 
CAMPBELL 
-——-, 203 
AaG els 1LO4 
Alexander, 155 
Carson, 76 
J.A., 109 
John, 210 
Joseph, 96,108,127,128 
Joseph A., 109 
MELEOn Es Gist O 
Thomas, 16,36,155 
CANBY 
Richard, 194 
CANON - 
James, 158 
Margaret, 158 
CARD 
JieeS ope cose LO4 
CARLON 
Amanda, 176 
Bltzabethvael/6,) 177 
Elizabeth Graham, 177 
Elizabeth Orr, 177 
George, 135, 136 
James R., 177 
JohneSe5 CLL 
Josephyels2,) 1/6.) 177 
Joseph T., 177 
PAEISSH. sels 
Sarah Ramsey, 176, 177 
Susan Macom, 177 
William, 177 
CARLYSLE 
DaaGe gee 2 
CARMAN 
Michael, 22, 25, 86, 152 
CARMEN 
Livingstone, 144 
CARNAHAN 
---, 156 
David, 55, 103 
John, 56, 103 
Joseph, 81 


CARNES 
Thomas, 32 
CARNS 
Samuel, 140 
Thomas, 158 
William, 140 
CAROTHERS 
R. A., 86 
Rs se ae 
CARPENTER 
Abraham, 210 
Alexander, 13, 76 
Pee be 4 
R.owos 20 
Warreny o3l, 32, 140.) 141 
William, 28 
CARR 
—--, 54 
Archibald, 135 
George, 135 
James, 75 
John, 74 
Philip, 209 
Thomas, 86, 153 
CARROLL 
Charles, 156 
Rebecca, 83, 86, 152 
William, 86, 153 
CARSON 
Die eh 00 
James, 67 
Jonn eo, 705 201 
William, 67, 70 


CARUTHERS 

Robert, 104 
CARVER 

Augustus, 55 
CASEY 

---, 203, 206 
CASKEY 

John 'Ds5.6 

John 0., 64 


Josiah M. C., 63, 64 
CAS TEEL 
Samuel, +6. 4/5, 201 
CASTLE 
TICAR WADE Tee 
CASWELL 
George, 39 
CATON 
Henry, 209 
CAZENOVE 
---, 15 
CECIL 
---, 86 
CHAIR 
---, 75 
CHAMBER 
---, 72 
CHAMBERS 
Alexander, l12, 158, 159, 
201 
Ae Say? £6 
James, 112 
Tounee. soo 
Nelson, P., 56 


CHAMBERS continued 
Robert, 209 


Thomas, 76 

William, 202 
CHAMPE 

---, 191 
CHAPIN 

Andrus, 84 
CHAPMAN 

---, 86 

Helin. 00, 264 
CHARLES 

James, 86, 152 
CHENOWITH 


Arehur. 9, 222, . 255 
Die Bo, 8125, aloe 
John, 125 
Toghua alos os 0 os 
125 
CHESNEY 
John, 118 
CHEW 


Benjamin, 15, 58, 59, -90, 


LO, 115, 130, 132 

CHILDS 

Harvey, 56 
CHRISTY 

---, 55, 207 

John, 93 

Marvin, 90 

Samuel, 28 

Thomas, 90, 92 

Thomas G., 207 

Wilitam.<C.,, 39 


CHURCH 

Thomas, 86, 152 
CLANCY 

Lewis, 28 
CLAPP 

Jai. a6: 
CLARK 

---, 114, 205 


Andrew, 108, 122 
Charles, 71 


Davids 61,.62, 70, 96, 201 


Beadicn-pl26 

eee, 30 

JameseDe, 03. 59.) 213 

Afeloiays Kova Zale! 

JohneD.., 1035 

Mary J., 142 

Samuel, 107 

Thomas, 108 

Wieweliciss 39 

Walter, 37, 38, 71 

William, 28, 46, 102 

William A., 210 

William D., 56 

William F., 44, 193 
CLARKE 

Charles, 66 


CVruse Onl. eo. oS eo 


ths) OA, Oo, LS 
G. W., 97 


James=D.ck2. asl eso. 2 


53, 140 


Samuel D., 6, 13, 53, 65, 


72 
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CLARKE continued 
WeeGe-659 
Walter, 65 
Walter D., 39 

CLARY 
---, 54 

CLAY 
Cassius M., 34 
Henry, 43, 190 

CLELLAND 
John, 67 
Thomas, 69, 72 

CLENDENNIN 
---, 24, 69 
Mary, 21 
RoW aces OL, 22, 

4957.04, 306 

CLIFTON 
Joseph, 113 

CLINE 
---, 204 
Isaac, 54 
1A 2 pet 
James H., 205 

CLINTON 
---, 58, 59, 60 
DeWitt, 14, 17 

CLOUD 


Thomas, 65 
CLOUSE 

Ds acs moO 

Diels. .nelo 
CLOW 

ie See SV 
CLUSE 

(Cea os) 

i ee) 
COCHRAN 

(tig Aires, tele. 

a5 Vie SES SS 

James, 6, 58 

Joseph, 37 

Ry, 26 

Rachael, 87 

Robert. o27. 00. o seo 

ABS dees tte 
COLE 


A. Depue, 212 
Andrew, 131, 132 


Isaac, 132 
Esaacal.. 2k 
COLEMAN 


John, 68, 70, 201 
COLLINS 

George, 108 

John, 5135 

Robert, 127 

Samuel, 6, 127 
COLTON 

iN SP 86 

Tess LOG 
COLVIN 

Matthew, 139 
COLWELL 

---, 69 
CONDICT 

Jacob, 159 

Ruth, 150 


CONLEY 

---, 205 
CONN 

Jone 2 LS 
CONNEL 

J. Edward, 150 
CONNELLY 

Jes seek 
CONNER 

Milo, 132 
CONNOR 

David, 118 

George, 110 

John, 110 
CONTRECOEUR 

---, 14 
CONWAY 

Elizabeth, 188 
CONZETTE 

George, 40 
COOK 

---, 132, 149, 207 

Alexander, 21, 131, 

148 

Ai foe “a feat Sys. VAD 

James, 213 

James Ji, 34,935 en05 

38 

John, 112 

Samuel, 39 

William, 97 
COOKE 

Samuel F., 151 
COON 

eee 

Conrad, 59 

John, 59 
COOPER 

---, 202 

George, 72 

James H., 13 

John, 6, 39, 106 

Nathanial, 121 

Robert, 119 

Wilson, 209 
COPELAND 

Joseph B., 207 
COPPER 

---, 113 

Alexander, 121 

Joseph, 121, 201 


Martha, 121 

Michael, 121 

Ralph, 121 

Samuel, 6, 120, 121, 

131 

CORBEN 

Edward, 211 
COREY 

G. W., 64 
CORNELIUS 

---, 205 
CORTIN 

Boers aba 
‘COSEL 

Max, 29, 38 
COSSIT 


COSSITT 


DatGes los vi). LOS 
David C., 29, 30 
James A., 160, 201 


COST 


John, 28 


COTTON 


---, 79 

Alexander, 103, 181, 182 

Alice M. Marshall, 181, 182 

Austin D., 181, 182 

Bessie, 182 

Betsy Black, 181 

Catharine Harris, 181 

Charley E., 182 

Clara, 181 

Diadema Drake, 181 

Eddie S., 182 

Edwin A., 182 

Eliza M., 181 

Elizabeth, 181 

Elizabeth Black, 181 

Ellen M., 181 

Gertrude E., 182 

Haass Loz 

Hattie, 181 

Henry, 180, 181 

Hugh, 180, 181 

J. Tunis, 181 

James, 181, 182 

James oe, Lol, 213 

James W., 181 

Jane, 181 

Jemina, 181 

John, 180, 181 

JohnaCe. Lou. 182 

Joseph L., 181 

Josiah, 102, 181 

Josiah S., 181 

Lily M., 182 

Lorena, 181, 182 

Mary Davis, 182 

Mary Renster, 181 

Mary Scott, 1/75, 181 

Mattie, 17557180, 181 

Melissa, 181 

Mollie, 180 

Peggy Stoglen, 180 

Phebe L., 181 

Polly, 180 

Polly (Mary), 181 

Rachel, 180, 181 

Ralph, 181 

Robin, 180 

Samuel, 180 

Sarah, 181 

Saran Eve Lol 

Sarah Robison, 181 

Sarah Sabina, 181 

Susan Harris, 181 

Thomas M., 181 

Vernon E., 182 

Violet, 181 

Ween LOZ 

WilLtane 9/6175 ,0180, 181; 
183 


COUCH 


Henry, 35 


T 


Index of Names continued 


COULTER 

sey Asis! 

A. M., 40 

G.W., 13 
COULTON 

William, 96 
COURTNEY 

DitMe, 30, 31, 44, 

140, 157 

DavigeM., elses 

COUTHON 


COVER 
Ephraim, 210 
COVERT 
---, 64 
Garret, 79 
Thomas, 78, 79, 82 
William, 79 
COWDEN 
==, 6 
iS, Wh PAR vase Sk 
118 
A. W., 160 
EienGs. . o4 
Isaac, 161 
ES aACE ESO, 
144 
Ns War GWAR Tice AOR Oe 
Onn OO el OO-eL OL, 
102 
Joseph, 56 
Wilitam E.5° 104, -155 
cox 
Albert, 39 
George, 178 
John, 29, 
JOSephsy Onn Liveecz2, Lae 
2 25 
Maurice, 39 
Samuel, 17, 125 
Wal eam, 22 2D Ls eed 
stay 1464 TAS AKA 
Will tameh gee LS 


COYLE 
Manasah B., 210 
CRAFT 
George G., 155 
CRAIG 
vr pon elas Poe Las Wager 
42, 44 


Davids lo, 00, 345 oes 
Aa a1Z6,8 LOS 
Isaac, lll 
te Whe BiG Se 
James, 76 
James M., 12, 26, 39, 
142 
John, 213 
Neville B., 65 
William, 100 
CRAMER 
Zadoc, 197 
CRANE 
---, 20 
CRAVEN 
Mary saLoo 
Roos s SO.0 I Letas, 
Boom 
Aa enerdes 2340 35,0 0950 4>> 


CRAVEN continued 
Richarders. 2h 
CRAWFORD 


---, 35, 46, 48, 53, 79, 156 


Aco ie one ls 4. 
Alexander, 33 
Alexander G., 123, 125; 
PIG, eL40s 141 
Charles W., 209 
Die Wess LOO en LOL 
David; 125,25, 43, 58 
(OL hay PARES 
Ga Was 5 
George W., 30, 125, 143 
Ao be LST 
James, 48, 58 
James A., 125 
James D., 23 
Jonna lOSew 225125 
JOhne Maes ae ULL Os 
Joseph, 175 
Repplos 
Rachel, 175, 176 
Robece, 203) 335) 34.) 41 
William, 121 
CREIGHTON 
Ezekiel, 62 
Joseph D., 210 
Robert, 59 
CREMER 
David, 79 
Jacob,. 78;3../9 
CRIBBLE 
---, 21, 160 
CRIDER 
pig, YL 
James, 212 
Henry, 123 
CRILL 
William, 154 
CRIPS 
Sib persis: 
A cepts ts, SYA 
Lewis V., 140 
CRITCHLOW 
Benjamin C., 132 
CROCKER 
James N., 191 
CROMWELL 
==-, 194 , 203 
CROOKS 
George, 64 
CROUCH 
Je Maeeor, LOS, 135 
CROUSE 
Samuel, 60, 64 
CROW 
Abram, 53 
George, 38, 53 
Moses, 53 
William, 53 
CROWE 
eth G 
Sting Atey 
CROWELL 
---, 80 
Allen, 122 
1) aA stem dad 
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CROWL 

James, 13 

John, 63 

John F., 76 

Matthias, 211 

Nels aL 

Pi 1ip, Go; >>; 76 
CRUISE 

Mary Al, 23 
CRUM 

---, 54 

ee COs LOS 
CRUMAN 

John, 122 
CUBBISON 


---, 6, 37, 205 

Bats: 

Archibald, 13, 111, 114 
DM 37s 00s. 40, 41 
ini Alben PASI teh. URS 
Jane, 87 

eGeeoo 

Uriah, 34 

W. W., 39, 40 


CULBERTSON 


Emery, 93 
James, 24, 201 


CUMBERLAND 


Pees 522 Ld 


CUMMINGS 


J. B., 145 


CUMMINS 


Cyrus, 72 


CUNNINGHAM 


---, 85, 94 

Benjamin, 129, 130, 131, 
IPAS PAA 

Delo? 

Eliza W. Davidson, 174 

George J., 206 

Fras l29 

Jap Dis Hs:5 49 

Vimeles ge Loe, 

JicmWiasti 2 sO 

James, 23, 39 

James M., 22 

Jennette McGregor, 174 

Bonn. Ow. 

fohnoWeewso, 375) 45 

NOSe DHE Ose, e505 Leo), 
1305 La 4 

Margaret Morton, 129 

Marthace 130 s00) 32:5) 17.4 

Mary esl OOe SL 


Mattie, 130 
Pei Msg Leo. 
R., 60 


Re Sie54 On: A 

Ree Weems CL ie 2h ZO 2: 
STS Oa, Gog 40, 4, PO. 
48, 49, 140, 142, 189 

Robert, 64 

S. Woodward, 164 

Thomas, 17, 33 

Washington, 109 

Wi litam; 129,,,130,;, 13156174 


CURLING 

Alfred, 197 
CURRY 

Jopneoe. 20 

William, 90, 92 
CURTIN 


Governor, 169, 174, 188, 
190, T91,. 201, -204, 
205, 206, 208 


CUSHMAN 

Jonnge.,, Sls, 119 
CYPHER 

Philip, 28 
DAILEY 

John M., 206 
DALRIMPLE 

Robert, 209 
DALZELL 

Thomas G., 61, 63 
DANA 


Sui Wsenols 44 
Samuel W., 163, 191 
DANFORTH 
---, 202 
Henry T., 209 
DANIELS 
Daniel. 119, 8t23 
James, 23 
Kinzie, 127, 128 
Thomas, 119 
DARLINGTON 
Benjamin, 121 
DARROW 
---, 54 
GoaW..5 114 
Charles, 143 
DAVID 
RA. noo 
DAVIDSON 
---, 62, 205 
Andrew, 58, 59, 60, 199 
201 
Charles, 58 
De D. > alos 
Daniel, 69, 70 
Eliza W., 174 
Elizabeth, 65 
George, 78 
tsaac.eoo 
Se, of 
lyases LO 
James, 58, 59, 60, 68, 
210 
Johns ODO. os aD o.mOU, 
72, 199 
Joseph A., 213 
Lateayaio 
Leslie Nancy N., 199 
Margaret, 57 
Mary A. Pettitt, 199 
Mary Beatty, 199 
Matilda, 58 
Matthew, 65 
Nancy, 57 
Rie Diyas 
Oe Use oe TN 


DAVIDSON continued 


Reed A., 213 

Robert, 56, 58, 59, 60, 
100, 101 

Robert James, 199 

Thomas, 56 

WraWas eos oo 


DAVIES 


---, 119, 136 
Mary A., 186 


DAVIS 


---, 80, 155, 180 
| Ce mes 1. 

Daniel, 135 
George, 97 


1 Oa shape (All 

Js Me p04 

James, 13 

Jane, 155 

John, 39, 40, 79, 50235 

uSy/ 

Johnie Geepel 

Jonathan, 123 

Joseph, 86 

Joseph W., 153 

Mary, 182 

Matilda, 157 

Nancy, 157 

PH ais ae 

Polly Cotton, 180 

Rees, 80, 155 

Robert, 150 
DAVISON 

Anne, 96 
DAWSON 

---, 205 

Matthew, 104 


Matthew M., 204, 205, 210 


James, 103 
DAVY 

Harry, 40 
DEAN 

---, 108 

E suede se LOD 

Enoch, 115 

Jacob, 106 

Micki is sa Og 

Zachariah, 106 
DEARBORN 

---, 148 
DEGARIMO 

Johnston, 213 
DELANEY 

Morrison, 213 
DELL 

Hazel, 131 
DELRUMPLE 

Benjamin, 212 
DENNISTON 

---, 127 

Andrew, 94, 95 

James, 94, 95 
DENORMANDIE 

Lydia, 154 
DESCHWEINITZ 

---, 146 
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DESHHAZEN DINSMORE continued DOUGHERTY 
---, 33 isis ui2o POWs see 
DEVLIN Jane Ann Wilson Alexander, W.ieTs 453 
William, 34 180 William, 212 
DEVOE John, 81 DOUGLAS 
Elijah, 162 Matthew, 180 Archibald, 102 
Marmora, 162 William, 28 Samuel, 76, 109 
DE WOLF DINWIDDIE DOUGLASS 
---, 102 ---, 89 seks niall 
Bee 25 James L., 87, 88, 170 George, 69 
Kitty. 1359 Mary, 87 John, 69 
Sarah, 85, 139, 141 DIXON Robert, 100 
DEYOLIA William, 25 DOUTHETT 
Joseph S., 209 DOBBIN John, 29 
DIAMOND Leonard, 23 Josephtalo, 29; 533 
Das st! DOBBINS 5d 
DICE Lawrence, 67 DOWELL 
---, 133 DOBBIS Jacobyroous 152 
George, 55 Leonard, 67 DOWNEY 
di Se4 a7Al DOBBS John, 22 
DICK Apuows OO, yL53 DRAKE 
---, 203 Charles, 90 ---, 9 
Mungo, 87 James, 129 Abraham, 186 
DICKEY DODD Amanda McClain, 199 
Denoo Amelia T., 193 Diadema, 181 
Digi so vez Levi, 193 Elizabeth Irwin, 199 
James, 213 Thomas, 86, 154 Francis, 186 
Ohne Onl SOs La) OO DODDRIDGE Hannah, 186 
Robert, 139, 141 Joseph, 65 Jacob, 186 
Sophronia, 182 DODDS Moses, 198 
William, 103, 144 J auaeceee Lo Samuel, 198 
DICKINSON DODGE WeeWas 019870199 
Lawrence F., 127 ---, 190, 207 William, 13 
DICKSON DOMB AUGH DRENNAN 
---, 21, 46, 53 Charles, 6, 116, 119 David, 62 
Charles, 21, 192 DOMENEC DUFF 
Ee Es 439 Mo el9L Hernando, 209 
oa eis BY DONAHUE John, 102 
EsaacesOom lls iS, 21, ---, 161 Peter, 27 
34, 140, 149 DONALD Samuel, 209 
Jiepezo Margaret, 96 William, 80, 100, 101 
Jamessul i.) 29,) 309 34, 39 DONALDSON DUFFY 
alr, iby Sel, SPA, Sklq tll Al Wa, e210 Charles, 40 
Joseph, 72 Ease lod DUKE 
Margaret, 183 Ebenezer, 84 Bazil eles 
Morrison, 82 Tsaacweo4 sel Ory ov 
Robert, 136 aes WR SSY6) Robert, 211 
Samuel, 28 James, 99, 180 DULKINSON 
Wee oct eel John, 92 Henry, 210 
Weeletanreiliem ick Omens John W., 84 DULL 
WA. LT) RS IR SO Sil Margaret Alexander, 180 George, 39 
Sh4q Bi shein Cals (sys bys. Mary, 180 DUNCAN 
TOO ROP eet 25) 4 Oslo. DONEHOO IN AS AOE 
183 Sarah Ann Wilson, 177 Alexander, 139, 141 
DILL Thomas, 177 James, 81, 99 
---, 45 DONLEY M., 158 
ReaG AG ---, 6 DUNGAN 
DILLER John, 127 John, 63 
William S., 203 © Robert, 127 Thomas, 13, 144 
DILLEY DONOT DUNLAP 
Price, 96 ---, 80 Agnes, 183 
Sera, 96 DORAN Cyrus H., 142 
DILWORTH ---, 156 Hees, 9154 
Robert, 63 Darby, 102 James, 20, 22, 25, 46 
Sampson, 63 Michael, 102 Race, oo 
Thomas, 129 DOUDS Wicd Revs O 
DINSMORE Deo DUNN 
Ann Maria Alexander, 180 ee OE Shey Py Osmo 
Edwin H., 180 David, 39 Patrick, 38 
a. las AS, Perry, 39 Seno 
Henry H., 56 William, 38 Samuel, 38, 49 


William F., 151 
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DUNNON 
John, 67, 68 
Robert S., 209 
DURBAN 
Charles, 193 
jee AW 
Eee Ose SO, 375.45) 
143, 193 
Edward, 193 
James, 193 
John .Ds,~ 193 
Ls eDa, 740 
Levi D., 193 
DURBIN 
Amelia Dodd, 193 
DURS TON 
---, 32 
DU SHANE 
---, 139 
J.mD ese oo 
Jig Minka, Jlsh, UGyA 
Jesse, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
Pasig iii a PAs yes OAS ent hm 
Deseo oeL OO, L405 187 
John, 187 
Josephert.. >); 18,24, 25, 
29,73.) 187 
Lydia Jane Townsend, 187 
Sarah Jane Smith, 188 
Sarah Tidball, 188 
DUSTON 
---, 67 
DUTCHER 
Aer s04, Ol 
DYRIE 


EARLY 

---, 207 

JONMS Des ei 4S 
EASTON 


EATON 

Samuel, 22 
EBBERT 

George, 210 
ECCLES 

George, 71 
ECKENRODE 

Thomas, 211 
ECKLES 

PNEE WS Sty SW iry ists] 

Elizabeth, 58 

George, 117 

James W., 118 

John, 118 
EDDY 

lipely 3155 Weis! 
EDGAR 

---, 118 

John, 66, 82, 145 

Joseph, 80 
EDMONDS 

Cy Fee 7 

Ne ee 9 

Jet Gage 40 
EDMONDSON 

William, 211 
EDWARDS 

vohn, 13; 28. 32 


EDWARDS continued 
Remoeyiel 5S 
EGNER 
JOnD. 132 
Solomon, 130 
EICHBAUM 
Mary, 170 
Rebecca Johnston, 197 
William, 170, 197 
ELDER 
John, 13, 36, 49, 106, 
LOGS 1095. 4142.21 1 
Robert, 13 
Samuel, 153 
Samuel S., 36 
Withee 36 
William, 108, 159 
ELLIOT 
Andrew, 90, 92, 131, 
132 
Benjamin, 18 
Charles, 86, 153 
hed? cs, Gia ee 
James G., 164 
John, 9 S.0L9.,0 20,0455 
Se sis Ciss UEO,. iy 
Mo jG. 103 
Thomas, 135 
William, 94, 96 
ELLIS 
James, 75 
ELWELL 
Charles B., 209 
ELWOOD 
Ann, 183 
John, 183 
EMERSON 
Tras LOS 
EMERY 
---, 34, 106 
Adam, 213 
De Ge, 2o45 30 
Ben C., 37 
Benjamin, 32 
Benjamin F., 34 
Daniel, 68 
David el 2 eS), go2e oo 
Sih Se TA SsbS alee 
140 


J. Reed, 154. 

James, 54 

John, 96, 140, 148, 150 

John B., 28, 43 

JOioale. wos 

Joh Ne, 355,39 

Joseph, 11, 25, 26, 29, 
JU Shy. J2ge Dope kau, 
148 

Reyeoo 

Reed, 68 

Samuel, 209 

William, 38, 39, 148 


FALLS 


EMERY continued 


William S., 38, 39 


ENGLISH 


Alexander, 120 
James C., 212 
John M., 157 
Samuel, 97 


EPPINGER 


John, 109 


ESPY 


Elizabeth Nesbit, 66 
Thomas, 66 
William, 66, 67 


ETTER 


Louts, 72 


EUWER 


Dea 

J. Alvan, 164 

JoON., 2/7, 31353220550 
36, 46 

avejovek (W550 PAU 

John N., ll, 31, 41s 2Ge 
14772150 

S.uC..moosn 40 


EVANS 


---, 133 
Jonathan, 131 
Richard, 30 
Thomas, 18, 46 
Wie mle 

William, 11, 28 


EVART 


Pete, 187 


EWING 


JOnNS Kier 2d 
Mary, 96 
William, 96 


FADDIS 


Hannah, 80 
Isaac, 80 
John, 80 

Sarah, 80 


FAITRMAN | 


Emeline, 193 
James, 193 
John, 44 
Mary, 193 
Robert, 193 
Thomas, 193 
William, 193 


Andrew R., 186, 187 

Arthur H., 186 

Benjamin F., 187 

Charles A., 187 

Clara M., 186 

David D., 183 

Eben, 186 

Elvira Impey, 184 

Flora, 183 

Francis Drake, 186 

Frederick C., 186 

George A., 187 

Hannah Drake, 186 

Henry, 17, 26, 26,7832 
85, 152, 158; 183 ee 

Henry C., 6, .11, 15961860 
184, 185 

Henry F., 42, 186, 187 


ial 


Index of Names continued 


FALLS continued 
Ishmael W., 186 
J. momLth.) Los 
James F., 76, 183 
John, 183 
John E., 183 
Joseph, 183 
Joseph C., 183, 186, 187 
Joseph D., 183 
Joseph J., 183 
Kate Shumaker, 183 
Katie, 186 
Laura Jane Kelty, 187 
Lillie, 183 
Lucy Klinginsmith, 186 
Margaret Dickson, 183 
Margaret R., 183 
Maria J., 184 
Mary, 183 
Mary A. Wallace, 184 
Mary B., 187 
Mildred A., 186 
Nancy D:, -183 
Rachel, 183, 184 
Rebecca Sankey, 186 
Sallie, 186 
Samuel D., 183 
Sarah, 183, 184 


Sabkahewrtson.e 20. 175.8 Lo4 


Susan, 26 
Susan Kenedy, 183 
Susannah, 183, 186 


Thomas, 11, 12, 15, 25, 26, 
as 29; 51, 36, 41, 42; 
AG, 59,140, 183, 184, 


186 
Thomas H., 184, 186 
Wallace H., 184 
William, 26 
William D., 183 
William H., 183 


Misot. 32, 335 34, 35, 46, 


184 
FARR 
Elijah, 22 
FARRAGUT 
Sea PeT'e9 
FARREN 


FARRER 
Rebecca Carroll, 83 
Samuel, 83 
FASNOTT 
Jacob M., 210 
FAST 
Be eD 00 
FEASEL 
---, 62 
Albert. 2.3 
FENTON 
---, 203 
Abne ra Gat.) 7, 
FERGUSON 
Henry, 39 
James, 87, 114, 150 
Afsinbey, Usyy, SW/R is 74 
FERREE 
Francis, 210 


FERREL 

John, 102 
FERRELL 

JohnneWeee213 
FERVER 

Rebecca Carroll Farrer, 

83, 84, 86 

Samuel, 83 
FESSELMON 

William, 132 
FETTER 

David, 118 
FIDDLER 


George, 133 

Harrison, 133 
FIDLER 

Johny LoD 
FINDLEY 

Martha, 178 

William, 88, 145 
FINICAN 

Patrick, 212 
FINKBINE 

Amos, 170 
FINLEY 

JZebeee ale LoS 
FINN 

---, 67 
FINNEY 

---, 81 
FISCHER 

Charles, 64 
FISH 


---, 18 
George, 116, 117 
Henry, 116 
Jacob, 116 
Ayelet, Pres rile Aa Fiske 
7OamoS 04,0175 201 
Esaac, 212 
Matthias, 76,5, 212 
Rachael, 86 
Rachel, 152 
Solomon, 117, 211 
ty ory 3! 
Thomasewosl2 e745 ahs 
76, 83, 84 
FLEMING 
Mary, 187 
Samuel, 68 
Thorton, 86, 152 
FLICK 
---, 81 
FLINN 
Hugh, 38, 39 
Walter, 156 
FOLEY 
Shadrack, 206 
FOLTZ 
ey Ar yek at 
Samuel, 6, 41, 113, 164 
Samuel J., 154 
Weesie 4) 
FONTAIGNE 
---, 202 


FORBES 
--—-, 17, 120 
James, 118 
James H., 211 
Robert A., 211 
FORD 
Jericho, 202 
Wiltiamc/3, 2131 
FOREMAN 


FORNEY 

Eve, 122 

JONnMWs.. ate, 2 11 
FORREST 

James, 13 
FOSTER 

ig, ave qe ABA 

James, 122 
FOWLER 

James, 26 
FOX 

Abraham, 118 

Andrew, 115 

David, 112 

JACOD LL eeLO 

John>..6s 115 

Peters h05, 117 
FOY 

JONES =e S 
FRANCIS 

Robert, 117 

Wie M66. 413,37. 

SO we OOE 44 

FRANKENBERGER 

Louis, 79 
FRANKLIN 

Benjamin, 45 

Thomas, 125 
FRASIER 

Johny 22 
FRAZIER 

Henry, 107 

J Lee. 

John. 2oecoe OGsnlaOs, 

150 ael5S9 

Joseph, 57 

Seog 
FRAZURE 

Henry, 108, 122 
FREDERICK 

Bictsee Oe 
FREED 

Jacob, 212 
FREEMAN 

---, 205 

David W. D., 73 

DeWLEteCs, | 2h2 
FREEMONT 

---, 187 
FREICHTAG 

Philip, 133 
FREMONT 

---, 191 
FRESHCORN 

John, 132 
FREW 

Alexander, 6, 116 

Andrew, 118 


FREW continued 

Deg Ay, 240 

David, 195 

James, 114, 118 

James K., 45 

Johny eLl6sy lis. e20L 

Joseph, 112, 118 

Margaret Hammill, 116 

Mary Jane, 195 

Murray, 116 

William, 118 
FRIEND 

PUR. 5256 
FRISBIE 

---, 120, 121 

Daniel, 16 

Jennie D., 193 
FRITZ 

ene 

John eel4sse 57 
FROL DE VEAUX 

Theodore D., 57 
FULKERSON 

Hi. OE 209 

li, OPE Ae} 

Je We, 37 

James, 23 

John e222 

John C., 140 

Oh Wier) OLS 

Mary, 30 

Richard, 53 
FULKISON 

John, 158 
FULLER 

Savalian W., 209 

Weeiier, LOS, 
FULLERTON 

James, 69 

Mary, 69 

Robert.) 65, 13,69, 70 
FULTON 

James P., 102, 104 

John, 90 
FUNKHOUSER 

John, 212 
FURGUSON 

Clark, 209 
GAGE 

---, 102 
GAILEY 

---, 64 

James, 72 

Robert, 15, 51 
GATLY 

David, 210 

John, 102 

William, 81, 101 
GALBRAITH 

Ephraim, 44 
GALBREATH 

John, 85 
GALBRETH 

Ean aco 
GALEY 

John W., 212- 
GALLOWAY 

AS ae le 
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GALLOWAY continued 

Agnes, 87 

Alexander, 56 

James, 87, 89 

James, M., 88, 99, 150 

John; 55, +56 

John Mason, 88 
GANTZ 

---, 32, 43 

Celicia Townsend, 142 

Wine Bile SY/ 

Martine 6; 139, 141, 

142,143 

GARBER 

George C., 202 
GARDNER 

Arthur, 77 

James, 118 

James A.je455 151 

James N., 164 

Re Bist OGRE 5S 
GARLAND 


GARVEY 
---, 156 
GARVIN 
M. R., 254 
GASTON 
Hugh; pul Oswald 2 120 
James peli, 117, 120, 
T5850 U9 
Ree40 
Robert, 129, 158, 159 
Samuel, 129 
Sylvester, 13, 142 
Willian 566, 13,0 50, elabs 
159 
Zeraheiie 153 
GATES 
Jonni ga2 1 1 
GAULT 
William H., 45 
GAVIT 
---, 192 
GEALEY 
Henry, 95, 201 
James, 95, 201 
Joanna Stewart, 90, 95 
John, 493594, 95, 97, 201 
Margaret, 94 
Mary Renwick, 95 
Mary Smith, 95 
Renwick, 95, 97, 201 
Sarah, 95 
William, 95, 97, 99, 201 
GEALY 
John, 104 
William, 6, 102 
GEDDES 


Patrick v2 12 
GENKINGER 

---, 122 
GEORGE 

——=, 96 

David, 6, 93, 94 


GEORGE continued 
Eleanor, 94 
James, 93, 94 
Mary, 94 
Tet Rajah 
William, 93, 94 

GIBBS 
---, 156 

GIBSON 
Ann, 136 
Eliza Wilson, 111 
George B., 13 
Hugh G., 38 
isaac.85 
Isaac N., 36 
Al Ree) aes a Malin 
JON yal awe eS 
John H., 56 
Joseph, 28 
Lemira E., 177 
Rigel sns0 sel Le 
Sarax, 213 
Thomas, 206 
Wr > Jaks 
William, 75 
William M., 13 

GILHAM 
---, 187 

GILIL 
A NSD eee 

GILL 
David, 39 
James S., 210 

GILLAM 
Maggie E., 183 

GILLELAND 
---, 204 
Robert, 163 

GILLESPIE 
---, 19, .21 
Berlin ekO4 
James, 20, 22, 42, 158 
Johniy-E21 
Thomas, 86 

GILLFILLAN 
Alexander, 20, 22, 68, 

87, 150, 160se20r 
David Ji.jan205- 2 
Elizabeth Patterson, 

68, 69 
James Harvey, 21, 68 
Maria A. Vance, 68 
Mary vAy a2. 
Thomas, 68 

GILLILAND 
Diy by ma 
James, 151 
Robert, 13, 33 
William, 213 

GILKEY 
Andrew J., 202, 
Charles, 127 
Johns 127 

GILMORE 
James, 51 

GILSON 
William, 22 


————— 


GILTNER 


GINTER 
Jon, 209 
GIST 
Christopher, 14 
GLASS 
Jane F. McDowell, 178 
Joseph, 178 
Thomas, 75 
GLENN 
Andrew, 93 
Archibald, 93 
Catherine Book, 130 
Elizabeth, 96 
James, 96, 130 
JOhnED.. sOsm 4. 9135 
John G., 93 
McBee 44 
Martin, 40 
Thomas C., 212 
William C., 93 
William W., 212 
GLOVER 
James, 76 
GODFREY 
Stephen R., 209 
GODSHALL 
Samuel, 119 
GOGLEY 
Jin Gers 0 Oe Oe 
GOLDEN 
JostahsG...1210 
GOODWILLIE 
D. Hy, Bas 
David, 100, 144, 145 
GORDON 
---, 134 
Alexander, 212 
Henry, 201 
John Tesu4e 
Seth R., 104 
William, 46, 196 
GORMLEY 
Elizabeth Hammond, 74 
Afejatae al. PW 7RaR AKO 
John Ho paoselo,. 74 
Martha, 74 
Robert, 74 
St. Stee Jo 
Samuel, 74 
Sarah Hammond, 74 
Thomas, 74 
GORMLY 
---, 21 
GOULD 
Marcusmizsic., 121 
GOURLEY 
---, 96 
David, 108 
GRACE 
Samuel R., 205 
GRAHAM 
---, 119, 128 
Elizabeth, 177 
ELlagegl77 
George R., 45 
John, 28, 54, Ue 86, 
S9snk3> 
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GRAHAM continued 
Richardson, 158 
Thomas, 153 
William, 23, 128, 135 

GRANDY 


John, 93 
Joseph, 57 
Robert, 131 
GRANGER 
Gideon, 23 
GRANT 


Ulysses S., 122, 190 
GRAVES 
Hem Resale 
GRAY 
---, 174 
Thomas, 153 
GREEN 
—--, 57, 84, 119 
George, 79 
Joni. 455 94 
Oliver Hazard Perry, 6, 
¥ei5 yds, 7A 
Phil peeooe ml 55 
Thomas, 83, 201 
William Y., 86 
GREENE 
Nathaniel, 201 
Wilce Denise, 43 


GREER 
Hance, 84 
John, 84, 86, 152 
Robert, 84 
Thomas, 6, 83, 84, 85, 
86 


Wait amey asl See 
GREETY 

David, 210 
GREGG 


GREY 

Cyrus, 6 
GRIER 

Wim Dieser lt 
GRIFFIN 

Be ge eo 
GRIFFITH 

William, 35, 58 
GRIGSBY 

George, 6 

George F., 109, 110, 111 
GRIM 

Abraham, 6, 128 

Adam, 128 

Mary Wise, 128 
GRIMES 

---, 148 

Joseph S., 149 
GRIMSHAW 

William, 58 
GRISWOLD 

Pi Coy 40 

Edward, 155 

G. 0., 46 

Giles 0., 155 

Maria, 155 
GROBEL 

Waiselo6 


GROVER 

APO) een aay fis! 
GRUBB 

TshaG Jena 2025 209 
GRUBER 

Dutch, 154 


JACOU Ee alt nl A 
GRUNDY 
Henry, 97 
GULIRE 
Andrew, 114 
GURLEY (GOURLEY) 
---, 96 
GURWELL 
JaCOD,, GOsn LOZ. LoS 
GUTHRIE 
---, 102 
Thomas, 92, 133 
GUY 
Moses,130, 131, 201 
Thomas, 35 
HACKENTHORN 
Hie 209 
Jee Oo 
HACKNEY 
Aaron, 23 
HADSON 
Gombe sy eee 
Ww. B68 
HAGAN 
George C., 40 
Henry, 93, 95 
James, 210 
John, 93 
Margaret, 93 
Rachael, 93 
HAGUE 
JOnDSW a. 04 O20 201s 206 
HAINER 
Jee Aeeso 
HALE 
James, 40, 41, 42 
HALL 
---, 6, 34, 162 
Hoo 
Henry, 109 
Joseph, 86, 152 
W. G., 34 
William, 117 
HALLECK 
---, 119, 184, 190 
HALLOWELL 
JeuNe,e 29 
John N., 44 
HALY 
Frederick, 31 
HAMILTON 
---, 34, 77, 104, 107 
David, 93 
Gu Best ol 
George B., 93 
Hugh, 95 
Isabel W., 194 
ate eo 
James, 23, 24, 46, 201 
ea Os Loe tae 
Robert, 55, 60, 64 
SPyfeket a) 


HAMILTON continued 
Samuel, 37, 151, 194 
Thomas J., 205 
Wa Bia tt 
William, 12, 33 

HAMLIN 
---, 86 
linet RP oe Bays! 

HAMMETT 
John, 53 

HAMMILL 
David, 210 
Margaret, 116 
Nathaniel, 71, 72 

HAMMOND 
Elizabeth, 74 
George M., 211 
Jum Wiss OO 
Richard, 55 
Robert, 55 
Sarah, 74 

HANCOCK 


HANNA 
---, 23 
James C., 148 
Thomas, 148, 159 


HANNAH 
---, 70 
John, 209 
HANNEY 
Thomas, 118, 157 
HANNON 
1 5 AG) 
HANS 
Jacob, 142 
HARBISON 
AW 
Ufsisvag, Jey 
Massy, 112 


Wie Ce, S05 hL4 
William, 114 
Wililtam ¢., 13 
HARDAKER 
ie, Bese 41,0970 
HARDESTY 
A. R., 49 
HARDIN 
Martin, 85 
HARDING 
Jasper H., 209 
HARLAN 
David, 25 
WaCODisn Onn LOV, 
Jesse, 107, 108, 201 
Jonathan, 94, 107, 108, 
213 
Sarah, 108 
HARMONY 
Charles, 6 
HARNETT 
Samuel, 9 
HARNIT 
Barbara, 64 
Elizabeth, 62, 64 
Joseph, 64 
Nathaniel, 64 
Samuel, 62, 63, 64 
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HARRAH 

1 Beads brake cad Aes 
HARRIS 

Be bes 0S ,cetoe 

Barnabas C., 181 

Barney, 102 

Catharine, 181 

Hannah, 178 

Rachel Marquis, 182 

Susan, 181 
HARRISON 

---, 16, 83, 90, 91, 

Ons Seas. West. AU 

Whew Valea fishy haa 
HARSHA 

ewan AMAA 

James W., 145 

JOA Wiss. Ji. 
HARSHAW 

Andrew H., 145 
HART 

Aaron, 69 

John, 69 
HARTMAN 

Abraham, 112 
HARTMANN 

George, 151 
HARTSHORN 

Joshua, 63 

Rede se LOS 
HARTSUFF 

Henry, 39 

Hiram, 39 

John, 143 

John H., 49 
HARVEY 

---, 54 

Jesse, 210 

Job; 46, 50, 109 

William H., 50 
HASSAN 

---, 70 
HATCH 

Mary Lamb, 200 

Willis M., 200 


HATTEN 

Robert C., 86 
HATTON 

Robert: G.., 153 
HAUS 

Jacob,!3,, oG5, 3, 

38 

Thaddeus, 211 

HAWKINS 


---, 90, 114, 122 
David R., 60 
HAWTHORNE 
---, 44 
De ae Lo 
Alexander, 22, 26, 84, 
158, 160 
James, 102 
Rachel Cairns, 109 
Samuel, 6, 120 
HAY 
---, 207 
Theodore F., 34, 41 


HAYDEN 
William, 114 
HAYES 
John B., 191 
Johnalres 72 
Re Dire ezo 
Wee |, .OpMeLG, LOO 
William, 121 
William F., 191 


HAYS 

Alexander, 34 

David, 210 
HAYWARD 

WM. S., 158 
HAZEN 


A. Ley 133° 38, 16g 
George C., 38 
John, S30 
Lavina, 119 
Levi, 6, 116, 119 —< 
Nathan, 116, 119 
OL Gene our 9 
OF See 9 
Oliver, 119 
Oliver? Gs,.35 
Rachel, 119 
Rebecca, 119 
Samuel, 119 
William, 119 
HAZLEP 
Ds Wi Reo 
James, 55, 134 
Samuel, 134, 201 
HEASLEY 
Emanuel, 210 
HECKART 
Uriah, 211 
HECKATHORN 
De4S 547218 
Davidse115 
Jacob, 115 
HECKEWELDER 
ee ae 
HEFFNER 
S.5828 
HEILMAN 
Salem, 41 
HEIME 
William, 135 
HEINTZELMAN 
David, 81 
HELM 
---, 205 
HEMPSTEAD 
SiePee ace 
Samuel P., 153 
HENDERSON 
---, 6, 30, 186, 205 
Agnes Noble, 185 
Anthony, 73, 118 
Cornelius, 52 
Ebenezer, 185 
Elizabeth, 96 
George, 151 
Hi, 4204 
Isaac, 210 
James, 31, 36, 194, 211 


HENDERSON continued 
James N., 186 
James S., 59, 132 
Mary A., 185 
Matthew, 185 
Samuel, 59 
Sarah, 80 
William, 80 
Wiliam Greco; LoS 
HENDRICKSON 
Cornelius, 18, 19, 20, 


Ress tose els Leos 


Og 9 see OO 


Dantelewlose 19, 20,021, 


22,2) gel23 
Lena, 21 
Oakey, 19, 123, 158 


ihomasteelO rs 20,022, 1205 


158 

HENDRIX 

Daniel, 23 
HENKSTON 

Nawee9 
HENLEIN 

Manassa, 36 

Mannaseh, 41 
HENNON 

Abel, #29130 

George, 6, 20, 130 

John, 6 

JohneMe, 25 1 

Joseph Oss Lalo 

Joseph W., 210 

Margaret, 131 

Oliver, 132 

Thomaseel 50,0 L331 e201) 
HENRY 

~--, 108, 130 

James, 12 

James A., 210 

John,) ol 

Mary, 195 

Thomas, 164, 195 

Willett am ase wr ge OD 
HERBERT 

George, 119 
HERBST 

George, 116, 117 
HERMAN 

Frank, 135 
HERR 

Henry, 64 
HERRON 

---, 148 

Frances, 191 
HERVEY 

WismiGrratl D5 
HERWIG 

Ens 204 
HETTENBAUGH 

ase 6 

George, TOG suey, 

Michael, 127 
HEUSTEAD 

Samuel, 86 
HEWITT 

---, 64, 119 


ND 
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HEWITT continued 
Charles, 142 
ES, Ue ae) 
John, 140 

HEZLEP 
Ann McKee, 178 
Bruce, 178 
Cynthia A., 17 


Elizabeth McConahy, 177 


i 


Ella Graham, 177 


Frances A., 17 
George, 178 

Jen BEUCE 7, 
James, 23, 182 


7 


James W. R., 178 


John McClure, 
Laura, 177 
Lemi tava! 17 
Lemira E., 177 
Margaret, 178 


178 


Margaret Kinner, 


Mary, 182 

MAG Vin Aver Liiidis 

Mary Ann E., l 

Marve Meme, 

McKee J., 177, 

Rebecca, 177 

Robert, 178 

Robert B., 171 

Samuel, 182 

Saraiva Lio 
HICKS 

John W., 203 
HIGGANS 

Ore Ole Lo 
HIGGINS 

Orange, 104 
HIGGS 


JOSEDU Zoe 2 oe 4 7), 


140 
Joseph R., 28 
Thomas, 28 
HIGH 
---, 133 
HILGER 


James, 101 


John, 37, 80, 102 
John W., 72, 80, 86 


Nathaniel, 112 

William, 51 

William J., 40 
HILLOCK 

Thomas, 104 

William, 64 
HILTON 

---, 157 
HINDMAN 

---, 55 

Robert J., 210 


178 
78 


178 


HINES 
John, 91 
HINKSON 
Aaron, 6, 74 
Enoch, 39 
George, 74 
John, 39, 76 
Nicholas, 39 
HIPPARD 
---, 205 
HIPPEE 
Louis, 119 
HOAGLAND 
Peter G., 202, 209 
Richard, 102 
HOCKING 
Wie iste Oem Oz 
HODGE 
Charles, 191 
Simon V., 135 
Wiel tianee Zoe) Lo4 see LOOT 
201 
HOFFMAN 
he NS | 0) 
Johns Loees3s 
John D., 163 
William™C?, 34 


John, 109 


Thomas, 71 
HOGG 

Thomas, 71 

William, 28 
HOGUE 

Sarah, 98 

William, 115 
HOLFORD 

Ee 209 
HOLLIDAY 

Wi litany e211 
HOLLOWAY 

---, 86 
HOLMES 

JeeP yee L355 
HOLSTEIN 

Samuel, 135, 158, 163 
HOLT 

Joanthan, 153 
HOLTON 

he iG 

Forbes, 13, 51, 208 

Noble, 39 
HOOD 


HOOKER 

---, 205, 206 

Joseph, 189 
HOON 

Aer gine es} 
HOOPER 

Abel R., 86 
HOOVER 

Abraham, 80 

Andrew, 79 
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HOOVER continued 

David, 53 

Resco 

Henry, 135 

James, 39 

John, 6, 78, 79 

Me LS 

iim ys) 

Peter, 80 

Polly, 79 

William, 78, 128 
HOPE 

---, 55, 207 

James, 69 
HOPKINS 

Robert, 60 
HOPPER 

‘James, 103, 180 

Maria Wilson, 180 

Tat le ee O 
HORN 

Charles, 153 

Thomas, 212 
HORNER 

John, 34 

Thomas D., 33 
HOSACK 

Thomas, 95 
HOSIER 

Billy, 85 
HOUGH 

On, tal 

William, 132 
HOUK 

art 6, 429. 

Benjamin, 112 

David, 213 

Jacob, 130 

Johns. Lids 14 

Nancy, 119 Hazéh 

Phe lip sb2 5201 

Wesley, 113 

William, 114 
HOULITT - 

Louis, 68 
HOUSTON 

Mee Nieto Lat OO s LOL 

De Wi, 163 

David, 81, 144 

Isaac, 6 

John, 213 

Joseph C., 81 

William, 81, 99, I101 
HOWARD 

Edward, 63 

W., 40 

William C., 40 
HOWE 

Henry, 209 
HOWLITT 


HUBBARD 
---, 54 
Soo 
HUBLEY 
Bernard, 106, 107; 201 
HUDSON - 
Ebenezer, 186 


HUFF 

Philip, 209 
HUGGART 

James C., 211 
HUGHES 

---, 148 

James, 210 

Joseph, 71 

Thomas Edgar, 132, 147 
HUGHSTEN 

John C., 210 
HUGHSTON 

John G., 209 
HULL 

---, 103 

John, 22 
HUMBERT 

Albert, 212 
HUMES 

George F., 29 

George T., 44 
HUMPHREY 

1 Wee yal halts 
HUMPHREYS 

---, 188, 206 
HUNT 

Abraham, 108 

Bare 

Levi, 108 

Jasper N., 142 

Stewart, 210 

Wm., 84 
HUNTER 

---, 207 

James, 55 

James S., 56 

John, 66,,.103 

Joseph, 55 

Thomas, 38 

William, 80, 135 

William H., 153 
HURD 

John W., 41 

Stephen, 72 
HURRY 

AGGhUt ye 2 lune 2ighel as 

P52 se LOS 

James, 24, 201 

Joseph, 24, 201 

William, 24, 201 
HUSTON 

AG 60m 

Andrew, 64 

G., 108 
HUTCHINSON 

Samuel, 76 
HUTCHISON 

---, 88 

David B., 210 

James, 88, 89 
HUTCHMAN 

Josiah, 119, 150 
HYDE 

John, 133 

Joseph, 133 

Thomas, 133 
ITHMSEN 

Cas ol 

Gra. Gouge 


INBODY 
Daniel, 102 
Jacob, 102 
John, 102 
INGRAM 
Meg ier sm OU gO 
INGRAHAM 


Samuel W., 72, 86, 153 
IMBRIE 


---, 81 
David. R: ; 56,, 71, 1445 
158 

JicutJistenO DO 
IMPEY 

Elvira, 184 
IRISH 

Din Gers ooo 
IRONS 

Andrew, 92 

John D., 145 
IRVIN 


Francis, 74 
Jen SCOLE LOS 
James, 121, 199, 209 
Matthew, 89 
IRVINE 
Baxter, 211 
IRWEN 


Edward, 6, 110 
Elizabeth, 199 
Isabel, 80 

Jared, 1850 52,080 
John, 110 


Robert; "18, 52, Liste tos 


Samuel, 134 
Sarah, 199 
Thomas, 102 
IVES 
---, 158 
JACK 
Andrew, 159 
Mary, 96 
William, 108 
JACKSON 
an—, ETE OES ae 
Andrew, 71 
David Ps. 13s K62.Loo 
BeaWaee 190 
Frank, 33 
George, W., 49, 82 
Hugh, 210 
Isaac, 129 
Joe a; 60, 64 
James, 158, 190, 201 
Janet Stewart, 190 
John, 59 
Joseph, 67, 102 
Marthy, 182 
Mary, 190 
Occasions con 
Orville, 115 
Oscar L., 190 
S.« 5S. 190 
Samuel, 158, 190 
Thomas F., 37 
William, 136 


JACOBS 

John, 174 
JAEKEL 

Gyan, SUT) sy 

Charles, 142 
JAMESON 

Francis, 93 

Marmaduke, 93 
JAMISON 

Robert, 94, 95 

Robert R., 210 
JEFFERS 

Bie lee Ose 4s.ml 45 

Wel oe 645 
JELLISON 

John, 13 
JENKINGER 

Christian, 40 
JENKINS 

---, 62 

Noah, 213 
JENKS 

George A., 158 

Jacob, 86, 153 
JENNE 

---, 135 
JENNINGS 

patio eh 
JOHANNESSEN 

Hibs L43 
JOHNSON 


---, 54, 119, 121, 181, 207 


Castes (2X0) 

AD ai, IA 

wie Wisse! 

James, 118, 158 

John, 22 

Richard 2 4eeel ly) sel OL 
JOHNS TON 

Adaline T. Wilson, 177 

Andrew, 61 

Charles, 118 

Francis, 62 

Franklin, 209 

Hannah Harris, 178 

Hiram, 177 

Hugh, 134 

enya! 

disle 5 Sian l7272 

ligt M ey oss) 

James W., 141, 148, 163 

John, 101, 150 

Maria Wilson Hopper, 180 

Rebecca, 197 

Richard, 59 

Robert, 61, 62, 148 

Samuel R., 197 

SaraheP.. 1/8 

Sylvester, 118 

Wit tamseel/ 8. = L805 0213 


WitteeMee ee eel, 2. lt 3, 50, 


188, 199 
JONES 
---, 21, 46 
Alexander, 201 
Caleb, 69 
David, 210 
Harrison, 81 


Lf 
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JONES continued 


Isaac, 21=255, 36, 46501226 187 


isaaenG., soos 9 
James P., 211 
Jessie, 118 
Samuel, 118 
Thomas, 131 

JORDAN 
Alexander, 127 
Elizabeth, 127, 178 
George, 127, 128, 201 


Henry, 1O41cD.) Lae, 128 201 


JOnns Le oe Loewe OL 
Kate, 127 
Mary, 127 


Michael > 71055 107,- 1095.21.27 


178 
Nathaniel, 127, 128, 201 
Sarah, 127 
Susanaelacy 

JOSEPH 
Burton, 212 
Laban, 114 
JUDY 
James, 99 
JUNKIN 
---, 169, 170 
Agnes, 87 
Benjamin, 55 
Dexa co 


David X., 5, 87, 145,.149, 168 


George, 170 
John, 128 
Joseph, 87 
Joseph B., 210 
William, 169 
JUNKINS 
John, 83 
JUSTICE 
Harriet Barker, 187 
ery “ats? 


JadCOb 25 3)669=7.0551875 201 


Jefferson, 204 
Johny e/ 250087 


Joseph, >. ele, e202 e—25.8 SL, 
sity ovig S17/5. skin 7AB (A Bye 


69, 139-141, 187 
Maria Reynolds, 187 
Mary Fleming, 187 
Matthew, 25 


Webster, 17, 23, 32-34, 41 


William, 212 

---, 121 
KAHLER 

He Gee 56 
KAUFFMAN 

Jonas, 210 
KAY 


KEIFER 

Crawford, 53 
KELLER 

Ahab, 86, 153 

Richie, 86 
KELLEY 

James, 180 

Margaret, 180 

Sarah, 180 
KELLY 

Andrew, 81 


Charles? 95; 156,, 188 


Mary, 182 

Sis Re ge4t0 

Silas, 28 
KELSAKER 

Andrew, 23 
KELSO 

---, 102 

George, 78, 87 

Marks Gene2 a2 
KELTY 

Arthur bls 

Jesse F., 211 

John, 54 

Laura Jane, 187 

Samuel, 117 

Thomas, 211 

THOMAS wa. mL 

Thomas J., 6, 117 
KEMP 

Joseph R., 207 
KENDALL 

Thomas, 201 
KENEDY 

Susan, 183 
KENNEDY 

---, 73, 109 

Anna M., 182 

Davide] 

Dennis eZ 

Henry, 1644115, 4200 

Hosea, 115 

James F., 211 

Jane, 115 

Laughey, 213' 

Mit Ker, el 551-6 

Nancy, 115 

ROM, 30 

William, 115 
KENT 

---, 207 
KERFOOT 

John Barrett, 158 
KERNS 

Haines J., 209 
KERR 

BeMgeelO 

ey, LAS 


Edward, )0,806965 4442113, 192, 195 John, 30, 91 


Jane Lawrie, 192 
John, 192 
KEARNEY 
---, 205 
KECK 
Acsmee 
KEEFER 
Amanda, 197 
John, 28, 97 


John 0.2, 211 

LaFayette, 201 

Mos eplo:/ 

N.P., 60, 64 

Nicholas, 197 

Samuel, 28, 140 
KESSINGER 

David M., 164 
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KESSLER 
Jie Gity 04 
J Wey OO 
KETLER 
John, 142 
Joseph, 140, 141 
KIDDOO 
James. O65, 90. 116; 11/7201 
KILDOO 
George, 116 
Hiram, 6, 118 
Margaret, 116 
Thomas, 117 
Witsons 50s) 112 oa 7 peb20ne2 OL 
KILLIKELLY 
i Jbayy bes) 
KIMBERLY 
GyA., 46 
Peles 
Samuel, 6, 48, 56 
KIMMEL 
Anna, 180 
KINCAID 
Rachel S., 80 
KING 
---, 6, 34, 85 
George, 27 
Henry, 103 
ode seo 
JONES a4 0-50. eL63 
Marinus, 83, 86, 152 
Merines, 79 
Shem, 137 
Thomas, 205 
KINNEAR 
Gideon D., 60, 122 
KINNER 
Margaret, 177 
KINSLEY 
Hiram, 153 
KINZER 
Maggie, 185 
KIRK 
---, 23, 70 
BuGiaes 34 9050),0800, 0 150 00t 55 
Isaac; 1235 
Selege2O02. 6205 
Joseph, 22 
KIRKENDELL 
---, 91 
Lewis, 130 
KIRKER 
Sidney, 95 
Wikis (h75. 109 
KIRKWOOD 
Hugh, 212 
KISSICK 
as 2OyeoOse tao 
Joseph, 6, 11,15, 24-27, 31, 32, 
36-415 4655505952, 1869 150; 251, 
196 
Margaret, 151 
KISSINGER 
BeM., 42 
David M., 13 
KLINE “4 
---, 117 
KLINGINSMITH 
Lucetta, 186 


KLINK 
Adam, 212 
KNAPP 
Henry, 86, 153 
KNERAM 
Samuel, 109 
KNIGHT 
John, 162 
Johnson, 117 
KNOX 
John, 66, 98, 102 
William, 86, 153 
KRAFT 
--~-, 122 
KRANZ 
---, 119 
KRAUSE 
Samuel, 64 
KUESTER 
GoD 44,0 04 
James M., 30,37,44 
KUGHLER 
G.D., 41 
KURTZ 
---, 149 
Deer Ashe SHOR SPI WO Aish. TSK). 
200 
Boletos 
aie S7/ 
KYLE 
Henry, 6, 104 
KYLES 
---, 72 
LACY 
Edward, 92 
LAMAN 
---, 204 
LAMB 
Hannah, 79 
John, 79 
Margaret L., 196 
Maria, 79 
Mary, 200 
Philip, 79 
Samuel, 196, 200 
Susan, 79 
William, 79 
LAMM 
Philip, 22 
LAMONT 
Archibald, 116 
LANAHAN 
Gabriel, 119 
LANCASTER 
Columbus, 163 
Joseph, 141 
LANCE 
Jonathon, 137 
LANE 
---, 56, 79 
Ee cb aes 
Samuel, 71 
LANHAM 
Daniel, 211 
Gabriel, 123 
LANNING 
I<. Segoe 
LA SALLE 
Chevalier De., 14 


142, 164, 200 


LATIMER 

James, 28, 131 
LATTA 

James, 158 
LATTIN 

William, 212 
LAUGHERTY 

Daniel, 213 
LAUGHLIN 

---, 34 

Robert, 131 
LAVERTY 

es thes Aer 
LAW 

Martin, 119 


Newton, 119 
Richard, 108 
LAWRENCE 
Ja Moe) O5..93 
LAWRIE 
Alexander, 192 
Jane, 192 
LAWTON 
William, 121 
LEACH 
John, sl52.054 
LEAS URE 
===, 35; 36; 375.122 
205 
Deep vsey etl LA 
Daniela els sass ssc ue 
128, 161, 19452018 
203 
George, 44 
Isabel W., 194 
Samuel G., 204, 205 
LEATHERS 
Frederick, 109 
LECKEY 
---, 205 
David A., 203 
LEE 
---, 60, 90, 206, 208 
Aa Dont elaz 
Robert, 96, 148 
LEECH 
R. Me, 6 
William W., 212 
LEEPER 
John, 124 
LEET 
---, 15 
William, 155 
LEMMON 
Jim Geer O04 
WA Sey AC 
LEPPER 
Evi eo, 
LESLEY 
Jy eee 
LESLIE 
---, 36, 56 
A. Ht 5058 40 
Alva oH: , 433 
Cochran, 13 
George, 58 
George Y., 13 
Jes t2os1 OL aO 
Jat Leos 


LESLIE continued :. 


wemed se ails 0. 113, 117, 


BUS te Pa. GPRS) 
John, 199 
Jonathan, 65 
Joseph, 153 
Nancy N., 199 
Rem Ges o 


Ae eit Os, os La0 


Andrew, 25, 26, 27, 36, 


ihe ding SA 
John, 118 
LEYDA 
James, 102 
John, 102 
William, 102 
LIEBENDORFER 
Daniel, 133 
Gottleib, 133 
Jacon Los 
Joseph W., 209 
Michael, 6, 133 
LIENVILLE 
Montgomery, 118 
LIGHTNER 
Allen, 132 
Jaco, Loe 
Jesse, 58 / 
John, 132 
pee Nancy al 32 / 
LIGO 
George H., 213 
LINCOLN 
Abraham, 62, 191 
LINDSAY 
Robert, 135 
LINDSEY 
John a2 
Margaret, 199 
LININGER 
Lhd Needs ett Ee) 
LINN 
John, 40 
LINNVILLE 
Mont, 162 
LINT 
hey eA} 
LINTON 
Robert, 211 
LITTELL 
Johns. 2038 
LITTLE 
ive esa 7 Akay 
Sarah, 182 
LINTZE 
TAaACOD se LS 
LIVINGSTON 
George, 213 
LOCK 
Ji Wry GS 
William, 209 
Wm. S., 39 
LOCKE 
David, 107, 108, 201 
faves, OG, 135 
James, 107, 201 
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LOCKE continued 
James H., 6 
Jesse B., 17, 109 
John, 107, 201 


William, 32, 106, 107, 


201, 211 
LOCKHART 
Opi Game Yaris Ashe Leys} 
William, 86, 98, 104 
LOCKWOOD 


A. Mi, 79;5°86, 102, 104 


LOGAN — 

Joshua; 27,738 
LOGUE 

em Wisreme Leee 
LONACRE 

W. M., 38 
LONG 

Arthur, 158 

Arthur G., 22 

Charles, 6, 6l 

Elias, 38 

Israel, 6, 61 

James, 210 

JON D2 

Robert H., 207 

Samuel, 210 

Scott D., 164 
LONGENECKER 

dips le, ZA t)s) 
LONGSTREET 

---, 202 


---, 135 

Alex, 22 

Sen eeolo7 
LOUDEN 

Hiram, 210 
LOUGHRIDGE 

John, 195 

Maggie, 142 

Margaret M., 195, 196 

William, 195 
LOUTZENHISER 

OM: 5 120 
LOVE 

Ae eon se 40 

Un iss vss} 

James, 102 

Jones 

John B., 140 

Maggie, 157 

Milton, 40 

Wm., 38 
LOWDEN 

Ohne Me sn 2a 1 
LOWER 

(Gen heng Tey, Se AAS 

Elijah, 68 

Jacob, 35 
LOWRIE 


LOWRY 
Isaac, 93 
“James J., 81 
John, 93 
Robert, 101 


LOY 


LUC 


Lide A., 141, 142 
COCK 
John, 72, 79, 86, 153 


LUCE 


LUP 


LUS 


Frank, 33 
Hiram, 153 
M., 86 

TEIN 
Deborah, 136 
K 

Robert, 67 


LUTHER 


LUT 


TON 

Charles, 1ll 
Cornelius, 11 

Je Pe Oneal bipen la 2 
James, 25, 38 
Simon, 213 

Thomas, 104 

W. B., 142 


Williams OsesoG ete s L2s 


Pi45 e204 
William Be, lS 


LUTZ 


Daniel, 90 


LYNCH 


James, 210 


LYNN 


John, 102 


LYON 


---, 206 
fonty gels 
Jee soo 
John, 80 
JONNe Re sere 


LYTLE 


URE pant bs 00 


Mc ADAM 


(Mes bl ry ol RSL 


McBRIDE 


Az. 6 

Alexander, 17, 95, 109 
Anderson, 81 

David, 80, 82 

David Gs5 82 

James, 100, 101 
Nathaniel, 82 

RLM. 109 

Robert, 106 

Samuel, /7,e0l5—99.. LOL 
Thomas, 38, 40 


McCALL 


ae 2180-202 


Mc CALLA 


---, 155 


Mc CALLAHER 


James, 113 


McCALLISTER 


David V., 212 
Wm., 212 


Mc CALMONT 


---, 202 
Alexander, 158 


McCANDLESS 


James, 58, 210 
Robert, lll, 114 
William, 111 


Mc CARTER 
Daniel, 61 
McCARTNEY 
Hiram, 194 
John, B7i,. 70 
Margaret, 112 
Sarah A., 194 
McCASKEY 
---, 63 
McCASLIN 
George B., 210 
Sisqioriseoo 
LOH Tie Wage e tle 
Joseph, 106 
Robert, 106, 107, 201 
Samuel, 106 
Mc CAULEY 
5 fel CS 72 bys 
Mc CAUSLAND 
---, 207 
Mc CHESNEY 
Re Cueoe 
McCLAIN 
Amanda, 199 
Anna, 199 
Robert, 199 
Samuel, 64 
Mc CLANAHAN 
Jane, 199 
Mc CLANE 
---, 25 
James, 12, 22, 140 
John, 86 
McCLAREN 
---, 83 
Robert, 209 
McCLARREN 
George, 211 
Mc CLAUGHEY 
James A., 41 
Mc CLEARY 
Eliza, .1/3 
James H., 202, 209 
Joseph, 44 
Joseph B., 39 
Sikes we! 
Samuel me livomee, 205 20, 
ims) lhe) 58,, 159, 
173 
Asha PAT pect ANG) 
Thomas, 28, 44 
Mc CLELLAN 
---, 198, 202 
McCLELLAND 
David, 157 
He Rese ase 
Hugh, 112 
John, 78 
Joseph, 78 
Mary, 157 
Res, Hite 
Robert, <i, 72 
Tek. 209 
Thomas, 152 
William, 13, 202 
Mc CLEVY 
Gustavus H., 142 — 
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McCLINTOCK 
ah oe Ea | 
Joseph, 92, 144, 145, 158 
McCLOSKEY 
William, 59 
McCLUNG 
William, 98 
McCLURE 
Aemsrso Oe 
Josephus, 209 
Samuel, 111 
McCLURG 
---, 127 
James, 202 
James M., 209 
John, 212 
Tonnes. oe 
McCLURKIN 
Johnwk. Si ,) 145 
McCLYMENS 
Thomas, 198 
McCLYMONDS 


W., 140 
Witla tam, = 32.5 35,0 50; 
SWie alas bys 
McCOLLUM 
John, 65 
Joseph, 65 
Moses, 130 
Sarah, 65 
Mc COMB 
---, 12, 85, 174 
Andrew, 210 
David, 140 
JOD 22s en iOSuelecks 
125 
Maria, 125 
Rea bis fois 2 ko 2 Ome sO. 
SI 2g 4S ates ONS Tig 
395 142043 ueloS aloo 
Thomas, 23 
William, 23 
William R., 124 
Mc COMBS 
David, 56 
JOR. ie LZ 
Mc COMMON 
Bagel, 
James, 93, 94, 95, 201 
John, 93, 95, 201 
Margaret, 6, 94 
Robert, 93 
Thomas, 93, 94, 95, 201 
McCONAGHY 
Apis 46 
McCONAHY 
Alexander, 25, 130 
David, 72 
Elizabeth, 177 
Janeen. 
Jonny 65-295 Osman 
130 
John G., 164 
Robert, 25; .26, 38 
Robert M., 178 
Thomas, 130 


McCONAHY continued 


William, 76 


McCONELY 


John, 80 


McCONKEY 


Joseph, 210 


McCONNEL 


Hugh, 103 


McCONNELL 


---, 44, 148 

Wee 24s! 

Daniel, 33, 148 

Dennis, 127 

Bet May, Ose She O eos 

Hugh, 135 

deh poe ein 

James, 81, 99, 100, 101, 
211 

James F.,, O25 142 

Aol nbal Jslbae wart) 

Meeaelow 

Malcolm, 164 

Milton, 148 

Thomas, 13, 135, 151 

Wis cal .si58 Os piOllss nO 2 eum 


McCORD 


William, 66, 70, 201 


Mc CORMICK 


Peaco 
Pollard, 47 


Mc COSKY 


John, 98 
Wallace, 98 


McCOWIN 


James, 61, 62 
1 Pes ote) 
William, 62 


McCOY 


Alexander, 77 
James, 79 


JohneS:.5,.05 
Mc CRACKEN 
---, 6, 133 


Adam, 93, 94, 95 

Alexander, 93, 94 

G. W.,, 38, 45, TAle 7a 

George, 107. 108 

George W., 6, 13, 45, 107, 
143 

Jacob, 106, 107, Ulises. 
192 

James, 94, 95, 201 

Mary McCreary, 192 

Thomas, 94, 95, 201 


Mc CREA 


R. T., 89 


McCREADY 


---, 130, 135 

Ax l3O 

A. Tos Shee 

Absalom, 104, 136 

Deo Fe DD 

David, 104, 201 

James, 97, 102, 103, 104, 
201 

John, 64, 102, 104, 2012 

Samuel, 103 ji 


McCREADY continued 


Thomas, 74 
William, 6, 55, 64, 
103 
Mc CREARY 
ea SLO, | Boece 00 
Betsey, 74 
David, 80 


DAVATCU Serene: 
Enoch, 74,75 
George S., 211 
James, 130 
John, 76, 192 
Mary E., 192 
Pearson, 13 
SG (eal ake 
Samuel, 74, 75, 201 
Sarah, 74 
wmGe sess OO 
Thomas, 6, 74, 89 
William, 68,74, 148 
Mc CRUM 
John, 134 
William, 134, 201 
Mc CRUMB 
Reeb s205 
Mc CULLOCH 
Robert, 102 
McCULLOUGH 
---, 156 
Hy As. 43 
Robert, 102 
Mc CUNE 
---, 34, 124 
Archibald, 96 
David, 6, 95, 96 
Janeses 5/5695, L065) 20), 
2065215 
James D., 210 
Ifelghols, 74415) 
Robert, 96 
McCURDY 
Abraham 0, etl Os l29, 8 131, 
201 
Alexander T., 47 
Biisha set /puelao 
Robert, 75 
Mc CURLEY 
We Teac Tes 
McDANIEL 
---, 117 
Joseph, 213 
McDONALD 
ReeweeS 
Thomas, 102 
McDOWELL 
——— ae SoS. OZ, 191, 
202 
Abel, 74 
Alexander, 178 
Amanda Carlon, 176 
Benjamin, 176 
Elizabeth Jordan, 178 
George, 19, 123 
Hannah, 178 
Hannah M., 178 
Jane. ©&.,. 1738 
Me K., 74 
Martha Findley, 178 
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McDOWELL continued 
Martha R., 178 
Rachal E., 178 
Samuel, 178 
Sarah Ann, 178 

McELEAVY 
Frank, 64 

McELEVY 
James, 34 
Ajo) stole Sage SYA 
Joseph, 32 
Nathaniel, 25, 26 
Sarah Bonnell, 142 

McELHANY 
George, 72 

McELWAIN 
Joseph, 42 
Samuel, 92 

Mc FADDEN 
Agnes, 195 

Mc FARLAND 
Se eG 
Charles, 36 
Daniel, 136 
Elizabeth, 136 
Francis; 77 
Sohn eos. 20) 


Robert, 106, 107, 201 


Mc FARLANE 
---, 81 
Am. 102 
Andrew, 98 


RranciS,077.55 90.0104 


eG. h98 

Irwin, 102 

Isaac, 6, 98 

TSdACaG nO L 

Nem G aise oo 

James, 98 

John, 98, 1045, 201 
Mc FATE 

James, 79 

John, 79, 81 

William, 78, 79 
Mc GEARY 

---, 85 

Owen, 102 

Robert, 84, 87 
McGEEHAN 


Beaeay, (ish MS Oy (AUR 


a 
James, 63 
Mc GEORGE 
William, 64 
McGINNESS 
Samuel K., 13 
McGINNIS 
James, 209 
McGLATHERY 
Milo, 163 
McGOUN | 
James, 35 
Mc GOWAN 
---, 80 
Ebenezer, 68 
James, 68 
Robert, 68 
Mc GOWEN 
John M., 209 


McGOWEN continued 
INS ee 
McGOWN 
Jy, 36 
James, 32, 39 
Nees 0 
MacGREGOR 
Donald, 132 
McGREGOR 
Donald, 129 
Gabriel, 187 
Gregor R., 44 
Jennette, 174 
McGUFFIN 
Dam Nise oO 
J. Naff, 163 
John 19 
JOnnEN «nls 
Lele kOe ea LS 
28 ee eS Oss lee 
Sue > ine UG eed Om Lao 
157 Oe LO Geen LoL 
Lizzie L. Woodward, 191 
Re .20 
Robert, 37 
McJUNKIN 
Ebenezer, 12 
McKARNS 
Alfred, 46, 50 
McKEAN 
George, 61, 102 
Hugh, 97 
James, 31 
Porter, 61 
Thomas, 24 
William, 64 
McKEE 
Ase rere eto 
Ann, 178 
DavideA moO. LOS 
Hugh, 93, 95, 196 
Bo) ye aed he 
Den. smLoz 
James 20 seal) wal el on 
158, 201. 209 
James B., 114 
John, 6 
Johns... Lose Loz 
Joseph, 145 
Mary Bell, 196 
Rachel Whann, 112 
Samuel, 112 
Wall dann). sarc 
McKIBBEN 
Hugh, 68 
James, 70, 201 
McKILLIP 
Charles,P., 39 
McKIM 
Samuel, 213 
William, 58 
McKINLEY 
George, 212 
James, 67 
Samuel, 13 
McKTNNEY 
Antey65%9> 
McKNIGHT 
John, 75 


McKNIGHT continued 
Robert, 75, 157 
William, 157 
William S., 211 

Mc LANAHAN 
Robert, 97 

McLAUGHLIN 
Edward, 131 
Jitu 
Mek o7 

Mc LAUGHREY 
SEIN, cele 

Mc LAUGHRY 
James A., 6, 56 

Mc LAURY 
James A., 88 

McLAWRENCE 
James, 13 

McLEAN 
DetieAcs LOO. 144. 145 
Daniel, 135 
Frank, 63 
Jackson, 211 
John, 153 

McMAHAN 
John, 96 

McMASTER 
---, 118 

McMASTERS 
Algernon Sydney, 71, 72 

McMI CHAEL 
---, 164 
ele, IMA: 

John, 38 
Sarah, 145 

McMILLAN 
Ose LO Lapel aS 
Pe Meteel Oo9 C19 
Ferris, 35 
JicMaee 213 
HL fee ree a Yay 
James, 73 
Riley, 119 
Robert, 118, 119 
White, 148 
William, 28 

McMILLEN 
---, 29, 46 
Archibald, 6 
Eleanor, 57 


GeRey toes} 30 
DigGery och 

J. Ferris, 211 
ekeets 0 


James, 28 

Joseph, 37 

Joseph C., 42 

Mary, 150 

sarah E., 150 

White, 27, 28, 46, 140 
148, 150 

Nilidan, 16,22. °57 

McMILLIN 

Archibald, 116 

Ec Mes 26 

Edward, 116 

Jie Ase IG 

James P., 113 

Joseph P., 111 
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McMULLEN 


Esther, 120 

James, 120, 201 

Joseph, 120, 201 

Wi laman Li? sat S40 
McNEES 

Jane, 106 

John H., 210 

William, 96, 106 
McNEILL 

---, 207 
McNICKLE 

Johnaeo 

John M., 76 
McPHERRIN 

William, 158 
McPHERSON 

-~-, 64, 190 
MacPHERSON 

Willian, 205 
McQUISTAN 

---, 64, 130 
McQUISTON 

Henry, 131 

‘ Mark, 130 

McVAY 

Daniel, 203, 209 
Mc VEY 

Deer a2 
McWATTY 

Robert, 68 

William, 68 
McWHORTER 

VON se 7 suelo sme oO 
McWILLIAMS 

~—=, 178, 81 

Andrew, 103 

George, 77, 79 

Jes 9 

James, 77, 81, 97 

John, 77 

Naomi, 97 

Robert, 110, 112 
MACE 

Henry, 121 
MACK 

Wilder B., 153 
MACKWOOK 

Robert, 164 
MACOM 

Susan, 177 
MADDEN 

William, 61 
MADERTA 

---, 23 
MADGE 

Robert, 86 

W.R.. 38 
MADISON 

James, 20 
MAENZ 

Henry, 156 
MAGAHEY 

Alexander, 102 


MAGEE : 
George, 91, 116, 211 
John, 213 
Peter, 212 

MAHON 
George, 196 
Hannah, 196 

MAITLAND 
Alexander, 179, 180. 
Amelia, 179, 180 
Anna Kimmel, 180 
Charles A., 180 
Frances M., 180 
Henry, 180 
John, 85, 140, 180 
John K., 180 
Margaret, 180 
Margaret Neeley, 180 
Mary, 85, 180 
Matilda, 180 
Phillip, 180 
Susan E., 180 
William, 180 
William W., 180 

MALASKY 
Henry F., 211 

MALONE 
David W., 209 

MALTBY 
Jis Wes eos 

MANNING 
———, 54 
Henry, 57 
James, 112, 201 
John, 112 
Robert, 118 
William, 6 

MANZ 


Joseph C., 212 
MARES 

Benjamin, 101 

D.We, 20 

iain, alent 
MARION 

Francis, 90 
MARKS 

---, 102 

William, 70 
MARLETT 

Joseph, 22 
MARQUIS 

---, 119 

Alexander, 182 


Andrew, 97, 104, 182, 201 


Andrew Jr., 182 

Anna M. Kennedy, 182 
David, 182 

David C., 182 
Eleanor Neal, 182 
Elizabeth, 182, 183 
Frank C., 183 

Harry, 183 

James, 176, 182 
James C., 183 

James W., 183° 

John; 63. 97, 1625-188 


MARQUIS continued 
wonnec.. 183 
Josiah C., 182 
Lorena Cotton, 181, 182 
Lucretia Tylee, 183 
Lydia Moorhead, 182 
MemoRsmOs O71 La5 
Margaret E., 182 
Maggie E. Gillam, 183 
Mary Hezlep, 182 
Rachel, 182 
Rachel Touchton, 182 
Rebecca D. Wilson, 183 
Robert, 182 


pamuel, 97, 176, 182, 183 


Samuel F., 182 
Sarah, 182 
Saran J. , 176 
Sarah Little, 182 
Sophronia Dickey, 182 
Thomas, 147 
William, 181, 182, 183 
MARRS 
William, 72 
MARSH 
Warren H., 30 
MARSHALL 
---, 186 
Alice M., 182 
James, 61, 62, 201 
JOHNS 4) Olle 62 
TohneH.,) Lol 
Joseph, 6, 61 
ial ery Shs) 
Stephen B., 38, 40 
Thomas, 37, 39, 40 
William, 55 
MARSHTELLER 
---, 122 
MARST 
Frank G., 143 
MARSTELLER 
Bebe sd 
MARTIENS 
---, 170 
MARTIN 
ome an L255 ee SO 
Catharine, 68 
Charles, 96, 106 
David, 68 
George, 39, 180 
Henry, 22 
Hugh, 68 
Sige ASIe 
James, 105, 106 
James M., 164 
James R., 107 
John,. 63, 106, 108, 113 
John, He, 211 
Martha W. Alexander, 180 
Mary, 63 
Nancy, 109 
Samuel, 6, 68 
William, 6, 106, 128 
MARTINES 
Cre eLOZ 
MARVIN 
Hooch. OL. 63, 127 
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MASON 
John, 185 
John M., 87 


Robert, 127, 128 
MASSEY 

Charles, 58 
MATHENEY 

TG. eG 
MATHENY 

B.Ge3) 131 

Moses, 92, 129, 131 
MATHER 

S555 a0 
MATHEWS 

Philip, 79 

Thomas, 78 
MATTHEWS 

DaGsiLOS 

Mary, 183 

William, 136 
MATTICKS 

Thomas C., 213 
MAXIM 

Marcus, 28 
MAXWELL 

Norman, 108 

Samuel, 213 
MAY 

Charles, 33 
MAYBERRY 

---, 125 
MAYNE 

James, 38 

James M., 40 

John, 157 

Nicholas, 131 

PeAre Lo, 
MAYS 

G.W., 142 

William, 135 
MEAD 

---, 15 

Sarah, 136 
MEADOW 

William, 135 
MEALLY 

---, 161 
MEALY 

John Mes) 136,80 248 
MEANS 

Daniel, 134, 4201 

Henry, 134, 201 

Hugh, 134 

Hugh H., 56 

isha eS 

John, 96 
MEEKER 

Chauncey, 80 

William, 80 
MEHARD 

James, 133 

Joseph, 133 

RODETE Ao alse oo 


Thomas, 75, 88, 100, 151, 162 


W.A., 145 

William, 56, 88 
MELL 

Harvey L., 39 


MELLEN 

William, 133 
MELLON 

---, 56 

Thomas, 170 
MENDENHALL 

Kies goo, LOG 
MENNO 

Simon, 137 
MERCER 

Hugh, 73 

Martha, 176 

Sarah; 74 

William, 174, 176 
MERCHANT 

---, 54 

Oe eeelas Lae 
MERCY 

Caesar, 91 

William, 67 
MERKEL 

Sie 7 
MERRICK 

---, 205 

O.M., 80 
MERSHEIMER 

Samuel, 118 

Sebastian, 118 
MERSHIMER 

Peter, “25 

Sac., 209 
METCALF 

David, 210 
METLER 

ASH. 530 
MEYER 

E. Reed, 171 
MICHAEL 

---, 106, 108 
MICHAELS 

William, 127 
MIGHT 

David, 209 
MILES 

Aquilla, 95 

Edward, 155 

George I., 155 

Joshua, 93 

Lewis, 93 

William: H.H.,7:93 
MILLER 


mm 0054 962/25 9785. SS 115, 


125, el ooeerl Oe O2 
Adam, 209 
Alexander, 82 
Almond, 54 
Calvin, 49 
Catharine, 23 
Cornelius, 75 
David, 54 
Frank, 39, 40 
G.W. 5809 
George W., 37 
lenkce sp OU: 

JeReseoOs) 142 
Jacob, 212 

James, 67 5 13250152 
James R., 13 


MILLER continued 
James S., 209 
foie 6,904 ee 1214 ° L125 
V21 
Tonia. 145 
P., 38 
Phi tip, is 
Rainey, 64 
Robereao>D el 
Se 1G.3.005. 64 
Samuel, 209 
Sarah, 170 
Wer BarenesS 
Witltans 24, 62,) 71, 
PEO. 125 
Widijanm f8., 135, 27, 28, 
i3SneL 40 
William W., 213 
MILLIER 
George, 22 
MILLINGER 
---, 206 
MILROY 
Seep wee tN 
MILTENBERGER 
---, 207 
MINICK 
Daniel, 97 
MINNER 
Samuel, 213 
MINNICK 
Daniel, 150 
MINOR 
Alice, 58 
MITCHELL 
---, 96 
Charles C., 212 
fete ears 
fee Wake pe METIS a AS 
James sels 2056555) 495 
Sie tly ee, cektly SUAOe 
Sal 
Jenn wo. -oa,5,.60, 97, 128 
Joseph, 85, 151 
Mary, 150 
MaryaJis slo 
Nancy, 190 
Naomi, 97 
Peter, 85, 87 
Sig Whee) Parla PAciy SUR Shays 
See OHA aval pete) 
Thomas, 85 
William, 38, 80, 85, 89, 
iheAgane 5a 
Walson, 29, 49, 855 150 
MITCHELTREE 
James, 6; 79, 102, 104 
Thomas, 102 
MITC *LETREE 
---, 161 
MOFFAT 
James, 122, 142 
Maggie Sheal, 141, 142 
MOFFATT 
Charles, 38 
LOt gs t6 
MONASMITH - 
Jonn Pi, 209 
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MONK 
Samuel, 79 
MONKS 
William, 72 
MONROE 
---, 122 
MONTEITH 
---, 98 
George, 102 
John. LOL. 102 
MONTGOMERY 
Mina, Listy Lee 
John, 210 
Richard, 134 
William, 211 
MOODY 
Oe lsseoie ee 
MOONEY 
James, 156 
MOORE 
---, 93, 102, 122 
Nee Bee ae 
Andrew, 61 
David B., 182. 
Bosders L1G 
Elisha, 114,, 116 
Elizabeth Marquis, 182 
Care She 
Hee noone LoS 
He S428 
Hugh, 13 
Jee oS 
J oaks oOs 6 
JinmZersm OO,ecO4 
Jacob, 31 
James, 117 
James D., 41 
Jesse, 6, 9, 40, 84 
John, 84, 129, 158, 201 
JOHN Ray 545, 59) 
Joseph, 93 
Robert, 63 
Samantha, 32 
Samuel, 210 
Wal tiam sen lhl 2i/ epee Cream las 
330 3650 woo noo 
182 
MOORFIELD 
---, 136 
MOORHEAD 
ie, Sle 5 AAG) 
Jane sue 
James, 22, (34,0 SO5mSo 5 
158 
JONN; mo Osi ovas me leO 
Joseph, 45 
Lydia, 182 
William, 22, 45, 148, 
158), 159), sbS2 
MORE 
---, 69 
MOREHEAD 
Amanda, 150 
Hehane sss 
Hea Hire oo: 
John, 15, 28, 181 
Mary Cotton, 181 
Rebecca, 179 


MORELAND 


---, 55 


MORFORD 


---, 54 


MORGAN 


EvtS.-N;¢l3,cl2ieetics 
1735, 1%4 

Gin. G.45 28,566 

George C., 33, 34 

George Cheeseman, 171, 174 

Johns 8 eee ov, 

Laura A. Spiese, 173 

Lucinda Neal, 174 

Patrick, 64 

TBS 

Thomas B., 163 


MORRILL 


Nathan, 38 


MORRIS 


---, 30, 54, 122 

Abraham, 116 

De 6S55.938599. 1425) 148, 
163 

David S., 44, 142 

Evan, 212 

Jacobse Lg 

Lide Loy, 141, 142 

Nii. De 

Nathaniel, 114 

Rem Wisr ee 


MORRISON 


Abraham, 112 
Alexander, 91 
Ann, 77 

Ellis, 6, 38 
Hugh, 77 

Jeatioee LOS 
James's 59) 77 
John A; LIZ 
Margaret McCartney, 112 
Nancy, 90 
Stephen, 13, 141 
WeePaae oo 
Buby G5 7/7 


MORROW 


---, 148, 205 
Charles, 121, 129 
David E., 212 

James, 135 

John, 145 

Joseph A., 212 
Teander G1, 920), ee 
Mary, 94 

Samuel J., 204, 211 


MORSE 


BeOS 
Foster, 86 
Hage £40 
Thomas, 150 


MORTON 


---, 207 

Margaret, 129 

Pe Sgt 

PhillogsS ses 

Rs. Siege, Jove 
Robert S., 64 
William, 90, 117, 129 


MOSBROOK 

John M..) 212 
MOSEBY 

---, 207 
MOSER 

Anthony, 132 
MOSES 

John, 119 
MOSS 

---, 80 
MOTHER ANNA, 6, 101 
MOTHERLIN 

John, 116 
MOUK 

James, 132 
MOUNTAIN 

Jet Hes 62 

James, 6, 63 
MOWER 

James, 115 
MOWRY 

Peter.) 6854101 56106, 

108 

MUCHLEHOUSE 

Theodore, 212 


- -MUELLER 


Hiei 64 
MULLEN 

Hugh, 36 

Pamesea UUOswel Liss 2Olr 
MULLIN 

---, 205 
MUNNEL 

Thomas, 81 

Wittitanss 18s 21 se 1.9, 

158 

Wald@am’H.,) 213 
MUNNELL 

Thomas D., 213 

William, 26 
MUNSON 

John, 96, 137 
MURDOCK 

Cowden, 98 

isaacwels.6o4 

Thomas R., 210 


: MURPHY 


William, 63 
MURRAY 

---, 6, 30 

Alexander, 56, 92, 99, 

bes, 158 

Ace Pay) 

James, 90, 98, 201 

John, 00, 90; 201 

Matthew, 90, 201 

Thomas, 90 

William, 90, 201 
MURRIN 

William, 101 
MYERS 

George, 25 

Jesse, 130 

Mary, 111 

Peter, 210 
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NAGLE 
---, 207 
NAST 


---, 61 
Alexander, 6, 97, 104, 
201 
Eleanor, 182 
Hannah, 174 
James, 88, 99, 104, 201 
Jane McClanahan, 199 
John, 98, 114, 199 
Lucinda, 174 
Margaret, 179 
Margaret Lindsey, 199 
Reuben, 174 
Robert, 182, 199 
Thomas M., 199 
NEELEY 
Margaret, 180 
NEELY 
---, 91 
NEGLEY 
James S., 194, 201 
NEIL 
James, 150 
JONNS 2 Ols oO 
NELSON 
Andrew, 17, 108, 109 
George, 212 
Hugh, 100, 101 
' James, 97 
Thomas, 96 
Thomas D., 211 
NESBIT _ 
Vet ae OS OOS oLOe Til. 
2 ee 
Anna, 66 
Elizabeth, 66 
Beane smo On 67.0 2050 2 Ol: 
James, 66, 70 
Soyateyy CB, Ci  7kOa Wiig 7 
Willdanes Os SomOOsE Ou, 
Owe LO2, L035 
NEVEN 
Jiemine Oo 
NEVILLE 
John, 108 
NEVIN 
---, 191 
Af WG te 
NEWBERRY 
George, 210 
NEWELL 
Alexander, 31, 40, 46 
Archibald, 121 


Joshua, 63 

Martha, 93 
NEWGEN 

John, 209 
NEWLAN 

Peebenac 
NEWTON 


Chester, 28 


Saas 


NEWTON continued 
Teaacs Oe S0e Lod 
Jacob, 129 7 
John, 129, 130, 131, 201 
Orrin; La] oot Foe bree 
Paul, 131) 
Rebecca, 119 +/AsEeW 
Saray tAc. Lio 

NIBLOCK _ 
USA ee OU LoL 

NICELY 
Euphemia, 64 

NICHOLSON 
JONI Lo. LOL 

NICKLIN 
Benjamin, 163 
Samuel, 39 

NIGHTINGALE 
William, 154 

NOBLE 
Agnes, 185 
James, 185 
Stephen J., 34, 41 
WJtey Pes 186 
William, 185 

NOGGLE 
John, 59 
Samuel, 58 

NORMANDIE 
Theodore, 32 

NORRIS 
David, 39 
Samuel, 212 

NORTH 
Richard, 85 

NORTHUP 
IBS ey VAS 

NORTON 
ice, De on! Bays 
LBesiey, tete 

NORWOOD 
---, 69 
David, 81, 88, 114 
JObisee7 2 

NOSS 
Peter, 133 

NOTT 
Von Ke 

NUTT 
Charles A., 212 

NYE 
-—--, 162 
Andrew, 131 
Hannah, 131 
J ubere wel 3 1 
Melvin, 123 

O'BRIEN 
---, 156 
inthe ebetly Sy, PAs SW/5. (ev4e 

188, 189, 201, 206 
Elizabeth Conway, 188 
Mary, 188 
Theresa B. O'Donnell, 188 
Thomas, 188 

O' CONNER 
---, 101 


O'CONNOR continued 
Lawrence, 156 
Patrick, 114 

O' DONNELL 
Theresa B., 188 

O' FARRELL 
---, 156 

OFFICER 
William W., 13 

OFFUTT 
John, 93 
Nathan, 95, 96 
Wala am alerer 93 

OHL 
John be,) loo 

OLIPHANT 
Henry, 3/7 

OLIVER 
James, 12 
Robert William, 81, 88, 

151 
Walters. nav sao7 
WalkteruGe, = ore 2ODsm 2 LO 

ONSTOTT 
John, 78 

ORBISON 
Polly, 136 

ORD 
---, 202 

ORR 
Elizabeth, 177 
Teton eS 

ORRELL 
John, 140 

OSBORN 
Dee Case Los 

OSBORNE 
Deo 
Dee Gur oy 
David, 41 

OSGOOD 
Lucius, 142 

OSMON 
Wisi iB ise 2.7 
William B., 140 

OTT 
Casper, 37 

OWEN 
Solin sl23 
Robert Dale, 155 

OWENS 
John, 119 

OWREY 
Joseph W., 209 

PACKENHAM 
---, 71 

PACKER 
William F., ll 

PA™EN 
Hugh, 201 
James, 101, 201 
Robert, 58 
Sik: 5 bet BG; ok Se 

122 
Simon Se, 213 

PAINTER 
---, 68 - 
George, 37 
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PAINTER continued 
rolilyns, Yn the sy, 
159 
Thomas, 28, 38 
PAISLEY 
ACN emo eee 
Andrew, 151 
Andrew N., 125 
Jonn se l25 
Robert, 125 


_ PALMER 


Andrew, 210 
PAPINO 
Seth, 161 
PARK 
George H., 79 
Hiram, 78 
Jackson, 212 
James. wisi hosel o's 
WPS) AO 
Johns 84 e0ch,0.2) 
Matthew, 78 
Samuel, 78 
Sarah, 196 
(ipuilgisieins 7lsi5  7/S)a S25) 
PARKER 
---, 56 
James, A., 211 
Johns. 69'S 
eohmules YP telat alles) 
PARKS 
---, 6, 64, 81 
PARROTTS 
---, 202 
PARSHALL 
Samuel, 22, 158, 159 
Waeleiamea23 alo 


PATTERSON 
---, 60, 79, 158, 169 
Andrew, 7/7 


Elizabeth, 20 
Elizabeth Gillfillan, 68 
Leal bs 
ames, sis spo. 095 elas 
TOGA cael 45 
James) Seq” Z 11 
Johnew2 Dee 22) 06.09 sa0 
Joseph, 148 
Robete 4 Geto, O. LS 
Samuel, 114 
Thomas, 6, 74 
Vigtilalteims. Was ‘alll, (Asie tehOl 
Se 
PATTISON 
David, 157 
Denalrel (Oe, sh sy 
Di ee iW 
Jane, [5/7 
John, 194 
Maggie, 157 
Ring Ostea: Lor, 
WmrnSaisnel oi, 


PATTON 


Hugh B., 74 

Se, te 

James, 76 

Williams. i/4,2755.°150 


PAUL 


Emperor, 138 


PEACOCK 
Riis daly JNA. ih3%e} 
PEARSOL 
---, 91 
PEARSON 
---, 191 
Benjamin, 93 
Bevan, 22, 83 
Charles, 83 
Clement C., 118 
(oer ama Akeley 
George, 373.40; 427 83573075 
114,2135,140,.201 
Harry, 140 
Henry, #13, 31,33, 46 
UB sy 6) 
ee aeieuee 74s) 
James, 83 
Jane ia, tO 
Ajejmay ‘sjsi, (S\7/ 
JohnuB=,° 22,,-23,°255 52090 
Johnson, 83 
Samuel cen Same cee 
Sarah Reynolds, 83 
tay Ke, . 
Thomas, 13, 17, 225 263°323 
J5se54, 50055085 83 
Warner, 11, 46 
William, 31 


PEEBLES 
---, 34 
Pap Ney ies 2 
H. soya, 260, F625 -e 
dine Hig Pol < gh Olin ok 
Je fie NS..29,. 213 Oe 
Reais Solos ae 


Robert, 97, 191 
Robert H., 47 
William, 150 


PEIRCE 

Pres:, “192 
PENCE 

Joseph, 119 
PENN 


oa=, 21, 43, 139, 140 
Catherine Schiller, 193 


GriWeg L953 
George W..3'55. 44,040 
Wine oS 
PENNOCK 
Joseph, 41 
PENTECOST 
Joseph H., 205 
PEPPARD 


Elizabeth, 131 
Jonathan, Isls, 132 
PERKEY 
---, 81 
Barbs, A 
PERKINS 
Abraham, l11l 
PERRY 
===, 121, 122,, 17a, aoe 
201 
Elias, 28 
Ezra, 46 
Ty Bea 04 
John, 57 
Robert, 209 


PERRY continued 
Sie ie a3 
PETERS 
Isaac, 135 
PETEZICK 
Henry, 210 
12 5 bid be ld 
—--, 55, 162 
Samuel, 55 
PELTLELT 
ALG Ui 
Mary A., 199 
Nathaniel, 199 
PEYTON 
---, 78 
PALES 
---, 49, 73 
Alexander M., 179 
Alfred, 202 
GhamwleselLGeml 225 143 
David, 108 
Ephraim, 64, 65 
thes Wigan Ag Yul 
SaaGee Oe Oot. 917). 


179 
Isaac M., 179 
Wee lets aA: 


John, 4645.81, 149 
Ghia Wey, UR PA era 
Joseph, 122 
Tyce oa 22 
Margaret Neal, 179 
Mary, 179 
Rebecca, 178, 179 
Ruth Wright, 179 
Samuel, 178, 179 
Sarah, 179 
Stephen, 188 
Susan Wilson, 179 
Thomas W., 42, 
William, 179 
Zerilda E., 179 
PHELPeS 
A. W., 148 
BEUPS 
Samuel, 98 
PICKETT 
Bhs Ths GMS shils, Bynes tole 
39, 164 
PIERCE 
David, 54 
Joshua, 54, 59 
PIERSOL 
diolaise, Pan 
PLL 
Arch, (aXe! 
PINKERTON 
ING he 28h5 ilbyeps Al 
Biagien, £55 
lige ere ZAK) 
PIPER 
---, 97 
John, 103 
PISOR 
Adam, 106 
William, 106 
PEC 
Jacob, 68 
John, 68 
William, 68 


Index of Names continued 


PITTINGER 

Nicholas, 71 
BEETS 

Gilmore, 79 
PITZER 

Bazaleel, 122 

JeuDiese 119 

Ayal geay We AWesY 

Michael, 122 
PLANTS 

Theodore, 212 
PLATT 

William, 44, 45 
PLIMPTON 

Bees sa Los 
PLYMPTON 

Bilious 0., 79, 80 
POAK 

Ann 6, 68 

Samuel, 28, 68, 69 
POLLACK 

---, 174 
POLLOCK 


=< 058 00,502, LOU; 


190 
Alexander, 95 
David S., 59 


bberii tye, ley S05 AAC 


142, 148 
Aaipeco se LAU 
Sime LOO 


James, 135 30,.1163 
James K., 162 
JOM. O see LOZ 


Joseph. 6n0442607,. 05, 
ALO) <M ZAN SWAG a leteye 


Mayet al She) 
Josephine, 32 
Sing. Hae! 
POMEROY 
---, 85, 86 
lee Sictste SO 
iol craig? SISA £15) 
JONSON MLO ge OS. m OD. 


148 


Thomase wo. 2. Osa SOsm 5 


Saye Oke) 
POPE 


PORTER 
---, 32 
GeaNeeml oS 
Cassius, 80 
Commodore, 170 
Dome) cae Gre ted O 
David, 198 
DavadeR.. i200 1.99 
DORMseeO seeLOL Os 
Johns Aes aio, 39 
John yH., 03 
Lizzie M., 141, 142 
News e LOS 
Nathaniel, 97 
Newton, 97 


Williem, <6i0.52,,01, 102, 


1S es 
POST 
ear 
Christian Frederick, 
80, 120, 146 


14, 


IN 


POTTER 

---, 82, 158 

Henry, 102, 132 

James, 1l, 12 

Johns ie 12-1385 
PORES 

Thomas, 210 
POWELL 

---, 207 

Andrew, 90 

John, 63 

William, 39 
POWER 

33 eds Dees ke, 

JON eMsrsetles 

[Ma Wel SYA 
POWERS 

---, 203 

CrarA Feels 

Theodore, 136 

Wismsa:s, melas 
PRENTICE 

George D., 43 
PRESSLY 

AiG sks. WAS 

Uvelsts, Was, WEAS) 
PRESTON 

David, 64 

Jonas, 74 
PRICE 

Johnna 22 

Rie laces Oe 

Solomon, 55 
PROCTOR 

Vincent, 135 
PUCALL 

William, 59 
PURCELL 


PYLE 
Amos, 90, 92 
Caleb, 90 
Joseph, 140 
Wad ams css OD 
QUAY 


Matthew S., 62, 188, 206 


QUEST 


JaCoDlo. pte (205) ols 439 


SpsA 1erat 

QUIGLEY 

John sez 12 

Joseph, 210 
QUILLEN 

ZaraneGe.m2uo 
QUIMBY 

~ew 21, LOO 
RADCLIFFE 

Thomas, 72 
RAFFERTY 

---, 156 
RAGAN 

Alexander, 102 
RAINEY 

Charles, 62 

William, 159 


RALSTON 
George, 209 
Henry, 210 

RAMAGE 


Benjamin, 64 


Sin Meee ae: 
James, 94, 95, 100, 
WATERS AO 
James P., 100 
John, Os 53 
Robert. 6,4) 555, D6; 
58, 95 
Garahewl Oss ur 
oN a HA 
Us 6 
Uriah, 128 
William, 100 
William M., 210 
RANDELS 
Joseph, 102 
RANDLE 
---, 130 
RANDOLPH 
Ailioxcee Niet, p20 
Jobs) 90,592 
Uielstaie, Kop Ves Make To) 
UE /e Qh ius! 
Margaret, 198 
Roo 
al asketny Qs lls) 
Witee Pete os 
RANEY 
Cowden, 38 
Hannah Mahon, 196 
James, 6, /8, 122, 196 
John, 78 
TOHMMD LST Os nol. G2 
Ly oh 
Leander, 46, 196 
Sarah Park, 196 
Wm., 148 
RANKIN 
William S., 87 
RAPP 
---, 101 
Frederick, 133 
RAUB 
Burkhardt, 36 
RAY 
---, 125 
Douglass, 54 
JE eR 
reese Lech 
James, 37, 54 
James A., 20V 
DOM b2 5 
John G., 53 
Mary, 152 
William, 54 
RAYEN 
Philo P., 205 
RAYSER 
JOM Wists 14.03 
REA 
John, 84, 86 
Mary, 86 
Robert, 75 os 
William, 75 
READ 
dig eee 
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READER 
Elizabeth, 124 
REAM 
DavidaDeseZL3S 
REED 
---, 156 
Aaron, 59 
Alexander, 99, 101 
Alfred G., 206 
Alviny Moje bls. 119 
Andrew, 35 
Andrew R., 39 
Archibald, 56, 70 
Augustus, 211 
Fulton, 132 
James, 86, 152 
James M., 213 
Johusu22se ele oosee Le 
Joseph S., 202 
Robert, 87 
Samuel, 212 
William, 63 
William G., 81 
REEDER 


REEDY 

William, 213 
REES EMAN 

Thomas C., 212 
REIBER 

Gaol 

Henry, 156 
REIGLE 

Abraham, 68 
REINHOLDT 

Frederick, 84 

ape ae el bs th —aikowt 
REIS 

Pag 

George C., 40, 42, 

UTis aleyh 

George L., 9, 48 

Wise Bias 48 
RENO 


RENSTER 
Mary, 181 
RENWICK 
James, 95 
Mary Gealey, 95 
William, 201 


REYNOLDS 
——— oe 19, 38 Os 202 
Betsey, 84 


Christy Ann, 84 
Cosset, 213 
Henry, 75 


- Webster, 32, 33 
ames, 18,. 195.20, 45, 
Use oieeteNS atelojey alsiy/ 


ee oe 


sohn,. £25590; #35; sesasos 


34,36, 140 
John F., 84; 188 


REYNOLDS continued 

John G., 85 

Joseph, 84 

Joseph B., 36 

We aes, Cl, Wea Gy 

Maria, 187 

Mary Ann, 84 

Michael, 36, 84 

Nancy, 84 

Peter. .845605,0,15 

Robert,” 134/25. 267020; 
Sisk) WAL YAS aida, tS 
201 

Robert Geen 2 ul 

Sarah, 83 

Wetter? Someone O66 

W. P., 157 

William, 28 

Willtamek.s,us4s) 0) 


William B., 335393040504) 


William M., 211 
William P., 30, 48, 140 
RHEITNHOLDT 
Frederick, 15 
RHEUARK 
James, 86 
RHINEHART 
We SYA 
RHODES 
---, 105, 132, 162 
Charles, 129 
David, 122 
Davids. Ge, 13 
Jee CoG als: 
UG sees PXo8 Sty) 
Jamesaut2ignee 2 
John, 54 
Joshua 
Thomas, 118 
RICE 
George G., 59, 132 
George P., 6 
James, 128 
Nig lisa 
RICHARD 
John, 79 
RICHARDS 
Samuel, 79, 85 
Sarah, $83 
We 8 Ga e29 
Wiliams 845 S600 Lo2eeecOn 
RICHARDSON 
Emeline Fairman, 193 
G. W., 56 
Ua eae 1s! 
Mary Fairman, 193 
John: Re, 3250 3465 50,n59 
William, 193 
RICHEAL 
---, 108 
George, 106 
RICHIE 
Dic eGeeeel os 
RIDDELL 
John,, 87 
RIDDLE 
Auupesz: 
Alexander, 36 
Cop 3S 
Samuel, 108 


---, 22 
gees! 
Pete al PL OS 
Elmira Squire, 197, 
198 
Fred, 198 
Hall, 198 
James, 25 
James C., 210 
Hanna, 194 
Sele 4 
Saige “Wy ZZ Teil gi 
WLU UPAOs PAL NSIS 
198, 201 
Tionaseme 2 tee OMS 4 aS). 
8650 194, 197, 198 
RIGDON 
Thomas, 108, 122 
RILEY 
Goa kee Or 
David, 63, 83 
Sarah, 83 
RING 
---, 54 
RINGER 
Harrison, 213 
RIPPEY 
Mary E., 145 
RITCHIE 
William, 67 
RITER 
George R., 28 
RITTER 
George K., 123 
ROBB 
---, 83, 95 
ROBERT 
JOnne tie 74 
ROBERTS 
David, 86 
regs aly! 
James, 115 
Rey (Rie BSS UG YA 
RODeLEMWR oo, low 
William B., 154 
ROBERTSON 
Shen ditty CW 
Mary, 122 
Morgan, 197 
Thomas, 122 
ROBESPIERRE 
---, 138 
ROBINSON 
---, 73, 203 
Andrew, 25, 28, 124 
Lge «58 LS 
Gage. oS2 
George, 23, 31 
Henry, 23 
James, 85, 95 
Jeremiah, 40 
JOHN Hs, DD 
Lindsay, 69 
Lavon, 10 
Thomas, 100, 101 
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ROBINSON continued 

Wa ena o 

William W., 212 
ROBISON 

INS 4s, BYWAY 

Abel 2 L53 

Eleanor Williams, 182 

Elizabeth, 182 

Hannah, 53 

Henry; / 75 S82 

James, 81, 130, 182 

John, CO. Los: 

Meo Pee el62 

Marthy Jackson, 182 

Mary, 182 

Mary Kelly, 182 

Miriam, 182 

Samuel, 79 

Sarah, 181, 182 

Thomas, 182 

William, 61 
RODERICK 

Alexander, 53 
RODGERS 

AemWee 50 

Gin Pew Ree Od 

George, 6 

Noah, 97 

Robert W., 211 


William, 68, 70, 94, 95, 


201 
Wi litamsl seo! 
ROE 
Uriah, 140 
ROGERS 
---, 169 
Alexander, 163 
Alexander W., 181 
Barna B., 181 
Betsey, 94 
Bao 4: 
George, 94, 169 
George W., 94 
Harrys Bee L OL 
a ootd Saeel oF 
Je mebunLS. kod 
S. Sabina Cotton, 181 
Samuel, 102 
Thaddeus R., 181 
ROHBACKER 
Pair. 203 
ROOF 
John, 63 
ROSE 
---, 203 
Cynthia A. Hezlep, 177 
Dy dpe! AL 
SaaC ems 
Tsaace es, DS 
ROSS 
Alexander, 34, 35, 36, 
38, 148 
Henry, 38 
Jo. LoS 
HevinelOosm lao 2 
Regie seco 
ROTH 
William, 132 


ROURKE 
Shadrach, 96 
ROWE 
S. Bolivar, 169 
ROWLAND 
UN oes Gre open 7/7) 
Jacob, 13 
William, 77 
ROWLES 
Andrew, 210 
RUBICON 
J 28 


RUDESILL 

Musser J., 213 
RUMMEL 

Christopher, 80 
RUSSEL 

Caleb G., 213 
RUSSELL 

Robert, 212 
RUST 

BULLOM aie oon ele 

Jane, 152 
RUTHERFORD 

Samuel, 129 
RUTTER 

Jesse Be, ellos 2kn 

William, 24 
RYAN 

Michael, 73 
SADDLER 

Michael, 117 
SALISBURY 

James, 180 

Margaret Donaldson, 180 

Margaret Kelley, 180 


Maria Wilson Hopper Johnston, 


Samuel, 180 

Samuel R., 178, 180 

Thomas, 180 

William, 180 

SAMPLE 

---, 149 

AeG ae LAO 

Amaziah, 126 

Bliga.etoS 

Esther McMurray, 120 

James, 158 

Joseph, 101 

Luther, 16 

Robert.) LO4 Lil ee ZO: 
VA82662, coo 

Samuel, 16,120, 162,20 

Thomas woe ome mee 

Wi Listens 22 O 


SAMPSON 
James, 63 
John, 63 


Jonnie Gaye 2 Ll 

John™J., 164 

Thomas, 134 
SANDERS 

---, 114 

Abraham, 81 

Albert, 203 


e218 


1 


Zs 


180 
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SANKEY 

CavGen 38 

CoaWien, 39 

Dior. os L40 

Hari do. big tle sh OL 
34,37," 41,445.93, 86; 
1236. 124; 126, 215651264 

tae Ogel be 205020 gehoy OS 

Eben B., 166 


Ezekiel, 24, 27, 34, 40, 41 


Lie OL DOee Cogs Ol se LG's 
DA Ose 40 se Lo Oe LOS, 
186, 191, 201 
Henry C., 166 
Dear Dene SOs COsE Ol 56 Ze 
Isabella, 96 
JB 55S 
James PP. 166 
Jane, 79 
Jean, 87 
Rows S 
Rebecca E., 186 
Robert, 85 
Thomas! . 00% 37 
William, 85 
SARVER 
Robert M.,. 210 
SATTERFIELD 
Elizabeth, 6 
James, 136, 148 
Margaret Mead, 136 
Samuel, 97, 103 
SAVERS 
Charles, 62, 201 
Cyrus, 59 
John, 61, .62 
SAWYER 
Phebe, 94 
SAXE 
JOHIuG., 36 
SCHAFFER 
INS ea wllalee 
David, 40 
SCHIERENBECK 
Jeo tshs Waa. ity 
SCHILLER 
Catherine E., 193 
Isreal, 193 
SCHOOLEY 
Emiline Alexander, 180 
James W., 180 
Luella, 180 
William, 180 
SCHOONMAKER 
James N., 206 
SCHOTT 
Una ere 
Jonneb.5 24, 20 
SCHWEILTZERBART 
---, 133 
SCOFLELD 
de, &.,- 183 
SCOL 
---, 91 
Francis, 180, 181 
lien dete O 
pita ee. te On 25 ~ 


SCOTT continued 
James F., 103 
James W., 39 
John, 62,.86,.90,, 1535 
201 
Josiah, 181 


Martha Cotton, 175, 180, 


181 

Mary, 181 

Patrick, 4175,.-180;.. 151 

Polly, 180, 181 

Thomas, 136 

Thomas B.,. 71 

Violet, 181 

Wi Genneod 

We thee 0619) 

William, 56, 90, 92 
SCROGGS 

---, 28 

GaicAr o295— oly, 

Gite Na, LGS 

John A.) Li7al 
SEALEY 

Charles, 32 
SEARING 

Johiyeelke 
SEARLES 

---, 53 
SECHLER 

John,. 112 
SECK 

Ri. An 28. 
SEDWICK 

Peter R.,. 13 

Washington, 96 
SEEK 

Rew Agree LO 
SEELEY 

Dew Baye DD 
SEIBERT 

David, 25 
SEIFERT 

---, 202 

Frederick, 31, 37, 156 

Frederick B., 209 
SEIGLE 

Christian, 209 
SELL 

George, 6, 180 
SEMPEL 

John, 28 
SEMPLE 

INS NG Petey AWG) 

Annie, 150 

Iara, Bhs 

jou lataries = ahis70) 

John M., 38 

Martha, 150 

Robert, 23 

Samuel, 67 

Smith, 55 
SENSEMAN 

---, 5, 14,. 120 

John, 146, 147 
SHADDUCK 

Zivot Wier ue laben 


SHAEFER 


Be Hes 36 


SHAFER 


David, 53, 140 


SHAFFER 


---, 73 

Abraham, 6,, 114, 116 
IDEA, Ae 

Bude 209 

Enoch, 63 

Jacobs. 115.) blGss L1l74e 208 
James B., 118 
JohneDe, a Lo 

16g ia HOE) 

Mary H., 145 
Matthias, 116 
William H., 209 


SHAFNER 


John, 211 


SHANNON 


---, 28, 188, 189 
Robert, 120 


SHARER 


Leonard, 22 


SHARP 


James, 118, 127 
John, 11 

Luther Mesa 2k 
ieee PAIL 


SHARPLESS 


Benjamin, 82 
Baoan O 


SHARPS 


Hee G08 


SHATTUCK 


---, 104 
Su. Kose 122 


SHAW 


---, 34, 37, 161, 203 

Alexander F., 89 

GoeP eels 

George, 6, 116, 119 

George P.,. 43,. 162 

George W., 45 

Bie MOPS ARES 

James, 160 

James C., 95 

JameseRs., 345g OD en OOsmous 
39, 40 

Johns 06%, LO7- lose lo 

Joseph, 152 

Lydia, 150 

Marquis, 211 

Wine io 

Weep ieee 

Witt tO se OSee oO 

William,. 21;,..2%,, 26,5, 34... 168 

William E., 119 

Wildtamy He... 133,, 9s. 27e oe 
33), 345, 34 405 Gone ous 
201 ,, 206 


SHAWLEY 


Amos, 210 


SHEAFER 


--—, 205 


SHEAL 
John E. Raney(Mrs.), 196 
Maggie, 141, 142 
SHEARER 
---, 125 
James, 72 
John, 2Oses3, o2, loo 
Richard, 139, 141 
SHEETS 
Eugenie, 162 
Ge A., 60 
George, 64 
SHELER 
John, 39 
SHERER 
---, 77 
Eunice, 65 
Richard, 68 
SHERIDAN 
---, 207 
SHERIFF 
Charles, 85 
Jane Black, 101 
Wiliams 9856 LOGS 123 
SHERMAN 
---, 169, 203, 204 
George, 190 
Stephen, 122 
Wicke leew Ole OO emeZOSaeZO4. 
205 
SHERRARD 
Elizabeth, 119 
Abe Dep ei MOIR od aged. iui ies} 
Joseph R., 13 
William, 131 
SHERWOOD 
PeMWi too 
SHIELDS 
---, lll 
Jamessm LOOseLOM. 822 
John, 98, 101; 102 
Thomas, »6 
SHIMP 
Albert, 210 
SHINGLEDECKER 
John, 68 
SHINN 
ASA OO gl a2 
Sonia Iay SVs eee. Tale 
JOSEDIIN Als 5 95 LS. 
William P., 59 
SHIRAS 
Noa Bf 
SHOAFF 
dn, 74a) 
JamessD., Go, 39 
SHOEMAKER 
Elizabeth, 130 
James W., 213 


SHOFF 

David L., 209 

Peter, 22 
SHOOK 

John, 209 

Samuel, 213 
SHOUP 

Jacob, -62 
SHUCE 


Frederick, 97 


aa 


Index of Names continued 


SHULER 

John, J 
SHUMAKER 

John, 34 

Joseph, 183 

Kate, 183 

Mary Matthews, 183 
SHUNK 

---, 175 
SHURICK 

---, 122 

Ne Mee oo 
SIEGEL 

---, 207 
SIEGUL 

---, 204 
SILLIMAN 

---, 61 
SIMMONS 

Jonn We, 212 
SIMON 

Samuel, 86 
SIMONTON 

Robert, 74, 84, 86, 

Iss AOE 

SIMPSON 

AG me Deere Lei 

Uae NE WAS 

Elizabeth W., 143 

JOND wees Late 

122 

Wiliam, 21 ye58 

SrEBPY 


SAE ie SB) 
SLATER 

Samuel, 127 
SLEMONDS 


Thomas, 100, 101 
SLENTZ 
---, 143 
SLOAN 
---, lll 
George, 157 
John, 64 
Thomas, 30, 38 
SLOANE 
R.iW., L94 
SMALL 
Johns. 71 
SMILEY 
Hugh, 114, 130 
John, 210 
SMITH 
Au? Bel) 49 
Calvinte 14 
David, 63, 64 
Edward, 34 
Francis, 87 
G. W., 109 
HeaGe,, 04 
Henry M., 87 
ula Gory is, Bees: 
dhe JR, AMOR 
James.) 92.5 L09s e227 
James M., 212 
Jane, 194 
Jasper B., 211 
Jopn,) LO9, Lis pal 27, 
John Calvin, 157, 194 


SMITH continued 
Jonathan, 26, 29, 184, 201 
Joseph, 61 
Kerby, 187 
Lydia Martha, 185 
Mary M., 95 
One, 133 
Porter, 39 
Richard, 158 
Robert) 7259 165 
Ses elle ket! 

See kee 

Sem... 90 

Samuel, 59, 121 
Sarah A., 194 

Sarah Jane, 188 
Lewes ao 

Thomas, 61, 194 

\Mis IDE, UNCP 

Witeltame 698 Sato) 
With ameDe aca 
William P., 62 
William Van Zant, 18 

SMOKER 
Lizzie, 185 

SMOOT 
Edward M., 209 

SMYTH 


SNEYD 

Richard, 209 
SNODGRASS 

John, 210 
SNOWDEN 

James R., 39 
SOMERS 

William, 31 
SOMERVILLE 

---, 103 

David, 148 

Elizabeth, 58 

dei, 

JON ae Os eOU emo 7 ame Les 
SPARKS 


Aifojahors. PAM! 
SPEAR 

Henry, 108 

John, 63, 64 
SPECHT 

John A., 209 
SPEER 

---, 75 


Mary Re.) Lov 
Nellie, 157 
Robert, 74, 157 
Thomas, 7/4, 118 
SPEISE 
Senco 
SPENCER 
lieksesatsh Aly, ie PANE. Pal 
Jonbn H.. 35 
SPIECE 
Samuel, 31, 34, 210 
SPIESE 
Eliza McCleary, 173 
Taura Aas LsS 


SPIESE continued 
Samuel, 148, 173 


SPRAGG 

Levi. Bea 2UL 
SPRINKLER 

Peter J., 212 
SPROTT 


John, 61, 67 
Robert, 6, 61, 63 
Samuel, 61, 62, 67 
Thomas, 6, 61 
SPRUCEBANK 
---, 69 
SQUIER 
He wWs,. 39,550 
J. Wa, 345 9 
J. Wesley, 35, 36 
James, 225 152, 192 
SQUIERS 
Anthony, 27 
Hoey ge: 
SQUIRE 
Elmira, 197, 198 
SQUIRES 
Nathaniel, 109 
STACKHOUSE 
James, 84 
STAFFORD 
Cornelius, 107, 113 
Cornelius William, 118 
STAHL 
---, 207 
M., 143 
STAMBAUGH 
JInguzo 
STANDLEY 
Andrew, 115 
STANGLE 
Johns 22.12 
STANLEY 
David, 81 
STANLEYS 
---, 8l 
STANSON 
Heo 
STANTON 


STAPF 

Elizabeth, 157 

Frederick, 157 
STATON 

John, 76 
STAYLES 

---, 132 
Sao AuR 

---, 206 
STEARNS 

HopAcnw ee tos: 

Horatio N., 153 
rSypl ier 08 

---, 133 

Alexander, 68 
STEEN 

Hugh, 39 

John, 28, 36 

Samuel D., 212 
STEEVES 

Jie Rie ees 

John, R., 6," 142 
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STEPHENSON 
James, 150 
James A., 39 
John, 94 
Margaret J., 150 
STERLING 
Amanda, 109 
Jes, alo 
James, 109 
STERRETT 
John, 69 
Samuel, 92 
STERRIT 
John, 142 
STEVENS 
---, 204 
David, 80 
Tsancst., 194, 203, 205 
William, 153 
STEVENSON 
---, 21, 102, 160 
ER eMocO. oo 
James, 98, 104, 201 
James C., 13 
Jane, 157 
Mary, 145 
Robert, 136 
Silas LosaLol 
STEWART 
mam LY Li LG) Fag ees 
150, 191 
(Ae Mane O 
Agnes, 158 
Alexander, 74, 157, 191 
Archibald, 70 
Crawford, 164 
Crawford W., 39 
Deu hao 
David. 9/6,..135 
George W., 209 
UPA Ga ae 
IOs e135 
James, 61, 90] 92,95, 112, 
13120! 
James Cree lds 
James W., 145 
Janet, 190 
Joanna, 95 
John,6. 1950705590 gmLL 2. 
OO care Ol eer 2a. 
John C...1495 22, 235126 
18 
jJoha Carlysie, 15, 175/48, 193 
2021, 2aek 42 wane 85, 141, 
[52 loot ee OO 
Matthew, 13, 90, 91, 95, 118, 


201 

Ru Wes 17> 28s. Beech, 46, 140, 
206 

Robert, 18, 43, 90, 110, 158, 
212 


Samuel, 63, 158 

Samuel C., 118 

William, 33 
STICKLE 

Samuel, 115, 117 

William, 211 

William’ J:, 2&1 
STICKLER 

Josiah, 213 


STILLEY 
Peter, 121 
SEL 
Wid lam Moo. 205 
STOCKMAN 
iglee de aes SH) 
John, 9, 60 
STOCKTON 
Joseph, 148 
STOGLEN 
Peggy, 180 
STONE 
Catherine Strawhecker, 
Dio sSieuee'7-5 40 
Daniel S., 28 
Evin Eno 
William, 123 
STONEMAN 
---, 187 
STONER 
Abraham, 79 
John, 117, 118 
STOOPS 
---, 86 
STOUDT 
David B., 209 
STOUGHTON 
Samuel, 119 
William, 108 
STRAWBRIDGE 
---, 203 
De W 2iCs.gni9 
STRAWHECKER 
Catherine, 193 
STRIGHT 
Rachel, 150 
STRITMATER 
Joseph, 40 
We Ago SS, az 
STRITMATTER 
James, 151 
Joseph, 156 
Wilidiam-A;. tod: 
STRONG 
---, 203 
STRUTHERS 
John, 112 
STRYKER 
TEE sey he 
STUART 
John Wen213 
STUBBS 
a ere 
Thomas, 72, 86 


STUDEBAKER 


David, 211 


STUNKARD 


John, 75 
William, 36 


STURGEON 


--—-, 79, 91 


SULLIVAN 


John, 85 


SUMMER 


---, 81, 205 


SUMMERS 


John W., 202, 209 


SUMMERVILLE 


John, 86, 153 


133 


SUPPLE 

---, 113 
SUTHERLAND 

0. 0., 44 

Oscar, 44 
SUTTON 

Daniel, 107 
SWAGERS 

Joseph, 212 
SWAN 

Thomas, 102 
SWAYZE 

William, 153 
SWIFT 

Eee kiss DO 

Eltotwhe, 14850149 

Hiram, 28 

New 2S 

See" 28 

Samuel, 28 
SWINGLE 

Se Wes LLO 
SWISHER 

Jobn Ba, 213 

Sioned eres AAS Dele SP 
SWOGGER 


SWORD 

Jonni. eL20, 2215 122) 
148 

TAGGART 
ifelsisic, ist 
JOnNw Ors OOS Lae 
Samuel, 40 

TAIT 
Martha, 72 
Matthew D., 13 
Roberts, 16, 9/1, 72 
1haeynersy, Me rie 
Thomas W., 209 


TALBOT 
William, 30 
TANNEHTLL 
Andrew, 103 
Samuel, 103 
TATE 


Samuel, 148, 177 
William, 211 
TAYLOR 
---, 73, 92, 121 
Na WMG. PAs: 
Ayls, 96 
Bayard, 36 
DemWiesee O2 
Fog) 50 
Jew... 30 
James, 115 
John, 38, 61, 64 
Jone Wes 59 
Joseph P., 158 
Joseph S., 38 
ewlsS, OLO,e 5/5445, O05 
Samuel, 12 
Sara, 94 
Thomas, 94, 96, 211 
WoW, 31 
Witivam Ms, 6, 29, 7.1 
Zachary, 950, al,0 119 


Index of Names continued 


TEEGARDEN 
Bs Bag iO4, (Ot, 104, 119 
TEMPLE 


Jesse, 202 
TEMPLETON 

William F., 205 
TERRY 

---, 76 
THOMAS 

AGW koe 


Daniel, 90, 92 

Edward, 29, 36, 47 

Hanna, 198 

William, 131 
THOMPSON 

---, 54, 81, 114 

Alexander, 78, 98, 104 

George, 99, 101, 181 

Win, eles “TRAPS teks’ 

James G., 135 

dieleio, USth, Zalih 

John M., 206 

Joseph, 57 

Milo, 212 

Poulyvescotr smal 

Sh Wha, TAS! 

Thomas, 86, 108, 153 

William, 6, 57, 91 
THORN 

Andrew, 212 

Charles, 60, 86 

Joseph, 158 
THORNBURG 

George, 81 

sewer Oslo 
THORNTON 

JOSEPNS G2 ya 2eat 2a eto 

GL al ze} 

Martha, 23 

TIBBALS 


---, 85 

Charles, 192 

DNS Ah, PAD she 

David. 66.5265 0.57 640. 
41, 192 

Harvey, 11 

esels 

James, 13, 140 

JaMNeSIS st S250 0s OF 

Jane, 150 

Johneu Sar se OGe 

JOHINGas 2) seeLOOse Low 

Martha M. Dickson, 192 


Mary, 192 

Sarah, 188 

Sarah Squier, 192 
TILTON 

rik Was) pay a 
TINDALL 

Henry, 113 


Margaret, 110 

Thomas. 59, LLO,) 212, 201 

Wasi aneeelO ser Ue 22 5 a2 OL 

Zachariah moe LLOs tise 23 
TINGLEY 

James, 213 

Samuel, 213 


TOTTEN 
---, 107 
John, 127 
Joseph, 93, 94, 127 
Sarah, 94 
TOUCHTON 
Rachel, 182 
TOWNE 
Js teg Roles al llsy2 
TOWNSEND 
=-—-, 19, 32, 188 
Celdievare lanl ma 
Elizabeth, 18 
Isaac, 18, 46 
John, 18, 46 
Ufslotew Mea ley, 
Joseph, 18, 192) 2055263 
A Oly OD s ay, 
Lydia Jane, 187 
Lydia Zanes, 18 
Sally, 18 
fa pOteme so sOl 
TOWSON 


TRAIN 

Francis, 148 
TRAVIS 

---, 32 

Williams? 335-141 
TREADWELL 

George E., 44, 164 
TRESER 

IN) Ya 

Adam, 40 
TREVITT 

John, 108 
TRIMBLE 

James W., 39 
TROUVER 

George W., 210 
TROVER 

Leonard, 130 
TRUES DALE 

---, 162 

Ont yaad 

William, 71 
TURNER 

John, 107 

Robert, 107 
TY LEE 

Alfred, 183 

Lucretia, 183 
TYLER 

---, 44, 192 

ALS Oe 

Charles, 38 

Ebest O25 8 LOO,LOo ee 206 

Naw aod 
UNDERWOOD 

William, 66, lo2 
VAN BUREN 

Martin, 25, 192 
VAN FLEET 

David, 98 

George W., 98 

Phebe, 98 

Richard, 98 

Sarah Hogue, 98 

William, 6, 98 


VAN FOSSEN 
Thomas, 39 
VAN GORDER 
Eitas; #9); 201 
Jacop,.6.130, 131 
James H., 92 
Wameseoe,) 209. cet L 
Margaret, 131 
VAN HORN 
---, 64 
Samuel, 12, 31 
VAN KIRK 
Alexander, 212 
Arthur, 209 
VAN METER 
akong: 
Abraham, 101 
Jacob, 101 
Morgan, 101 
VAN ORSDALE 
Ralph, 101 
VAN ORSDEL 
Cornelius, 198 
Hawke. 198 
John, 198 
Prudence Bell, 198 
Row Bes 198 
Rete LOS 
Randolph (Margaret), 198 
Simon, 134 
Thomas, 198 
William G., 198 
VANCE 
David, 69 
Hannah, 180 
Iby, 180 
Isaac, 180 
James, 92 
Maria A. Gillfillan, 68 
Martha, 195 
Mattie, 180 
Mollie Cotton, 180 
Peggy, 180 
Polly, 180 
Robert, 69 
Samuel R., 6,521,685; 69, 
70, 180 
VANDIVORT 
1 Nege, gels, 
Samuel. 6, e215 122 
VANEMAN 
Nicholas) 18y9 1955205422, 
HES ASO, 
VANIMAN 
(ora Wines Witty AO 
VARCE 
Dee Wan 29 
VEACH 
George W., 38, 142 
VINVLENT 
---, 133 
George C., 44, 144, 145, 
208 
Jie Wises ret 
VOGAN 
Aso Mes 38 
Harlan, 109 
Irester, 212 
James, 53 
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VOGAN continued 
John, eZ2es oo. 39 
William, 36, 39 
VORCE 
David W., 72, 86, 153 
WADDINGTON 
Benjamin, 76 
John, -6,. 75,76 


We2Wic,, 40 

Wilkes, 39, 76 
WAGGONER 

David, 104 
WAGNER 

Johnna 21 
WAGONER 

TsaachiwWre.e2 Le 
WAGONSELLER 

Jie Nie 4 
WAIT 

ASoHoL 

dre rel! 

Tracy. 220 
WALDRON 

William N., 209 
WALKER 

---, 79, 155 


Agnes McFadden, 195 

Anna Jane Bailey, 195 

George, 97 

James, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 
194, 195, 201 

John, 99, 101 

Mary Anderson, 195 

Robert. mole GOs Oo snl. 
194, 195 

Robert B., 96 

Robert M., 30 

Samuel H., 211 

WeotHess LOL 

Wi Wis ome o> 

William W., 6, 98 

WALLACE 

---, 20, 43, 96, 106, 107, 
203 

Allien Be, 103 

Andrew, 94 

Caen 40) 

Ca ties, ul 

Dee. Gs 0-95 30a seks aes 
39, 40; .41,+202 

Davies,. 184, 185 

Edward, 185 

Edward D., 185 

Elizabeth, 124, 185 

Elizabeth Reeder, 192 

George, 185 

Hie ae Loi 

Hie Eee 

Harriet, 124, 185 

Henderson A., 185 

Henry E., 43, 162 

Hugh, 96, 124 

Issac, 185 

Swine ago 

ting Niemi 

lou, Mayen One 

Jacob, 107, 124 

James, 28, 65, 66, 80, 
185, 197 


WALLACE continued 
James .), 33 
Jane, 122 
John.) 65,0021, 24, 129); 
E3052 13250185 
John B., 58 
JohniiG.ciy7 45.20 
JonuST soos LOD 
John Weel 3.55 Saye Ol 
Lizzie Smoker, 185 
Lydia Martha Smith, 185 
Maggie Kinzer, 185 
Mary, 124 
Mary A., 184 
Mary A. Davies, 186 
Mary A. Henderson, 185 
Nancy, 152 
Patrrck..-oL 
Rem Denmeelolk 
Rs Wan, Gl 
Robert; 22, 23, 24,. 20,020 
30, 31,375. 46,. 86, 1m 
108,..123, 124, 152. oee 
162.885, e9O25 0 2OL 
Sarahiewl24 
Thomas, 185 
Victoria Wilson, 185 
William, 94, 124, 185 
William Jen. 265 
William R., 6, 13,, 207, tae 
WALLS 
Jesse, 22 
WALTER 
John W., 51 
WALTERS 
Leonard, 64 
William, 78 
WALTON 
Milton, 118 
Thomas, 76 
WARD 
---, 54, 155 
Elizabeth Shoemaker, 130 
Francis, 22, 158 
Frank, 52 
Je At, 54 
Jacob.) 152 
Levis. 6,, 230 
Willvams, [302.13 1.e20n 
WAREHAM 
Henry, 134 
WARNER 
---, 29, 86 
DROSS e202 
Davad,, 22 
Ee S20730,009 
Henry, 22 
Jacob, 210 
John, 129 
Jonathan, 57 
WARNOCK 
Davids. 13 
Elizabeth, 150 
James, 111,. 7123.54, 208 
Johny lcs icaeoe 
William G.,. 345. 39 
WASHINGTON 
---, 89 
George, 14, 15 


Si 
Index of Names continued 


EGE, 24,030, 64:55:85, (201 


Rachel, 112 


WATERS WEST WHITE continued 
Ay Hee Leg ---, 80 Robert, 92 
WATSON David, 152 Samuel, 68, 213 
---, 82 WEYAND Sarah M., 150 
GoW. 4054 Michael, 43 William) H., 213 
Dae es 39 WEYMAN WHITESIDE 
DeeW eg George, 37, 196 William, 134 
Dickson, 35 Harrietek.,, 37 WHITING 
George W., 13, 30, 163 Henry, 72 ---, 78 
Hiram, 148 WHAM Adam, 22, 78, 79 
Hugh, 134, 135 Bell, 58 Henry, 23 
James 16. t20. 030% Oo. WHAN Johnea2eee V5 
135 ---, 6 WHITLIEY 
James N., 134 Jane, 199 William, 55 
Jamieson, 6 JON gO. Dose 2 UT WHITLING 
Jane, 6, 134 Mary, 58 John, 118 
John. Lose2zoue5 7 Thomas, 58 WHITMIRE 
ohn Ay, 2 Le William, 58 ---, 64 
Johnston, 85 WHANN WHITTEN 


=o, 119 


Rowse Samuel, 158 James B., 97 
Nancy, 6 WHARTON WH ITTENBERGER 
Wee Big Ae gy THA AG po ---, 68 
Wi Liam eoemcos sole 41, WHELAN WICK 
OH po D et OSs GOne Ler. dee Da, 4 ---, 54 
IAT PAONT WHIPPO Deborah Luptein, 136 
WATT ---, 53 Lemuel, 136 


James,. 96, 152,153 


WATTS 


James, 86 


Goera. 28,, 42 
CoarVesmlermel mel Zoe 2 
S¥AS Chee Lyle Tie AVA 


Louls, = /Ssec0,e 4 
William, 102%. 136, 0147 
WIGLE 


WAUGH WHITE Abraham, 117 
Amos J., 103 ——-, 78, 85, 157, 206 John, 118 
David, 163 Aa 154 WIGTON 


James; 55, 102, 134 
William, 98, 103 


Adeline, 150 
Agnes G. Black, 198 


William, 116, 119 
WILBER 


WAYNE Benjamin, 46, lll, 159 Jacob.0 1305650 
Anthony, 61, 98, 146, 147 Chesterelie,. 5950193 WILBUR 
WEAKLEY GCrawlOLd mil osme cleo 2s Jacob, 33851142 
James H., 211 UE Pi Pasion (is Tse WILCOX 
WEAVER TAG yi LOG tl oo sae OW ---, 161 
iDenvaual (eA PANG Davideme: Lee 2 ord 2 et enO s Edward, 79 
WEBBER i ee Oem le Oem ly Osme LO). WILDER 
Henry, 102, 104 201 She e4 ees 
Henry W., 132 Edward, 91 Shubaels (650 15,0027 520s 


WEEBY Elizabeth, 68 S098 S455 Oe a2 Dope 40 
William, 209 Frank H., 207 WILKEN 
WEIR GegW ese79 3 George, 106 
---, 55 HeeBeee 1 09 John, 106 
George W., 213 Isaiah, 13, 47, 171 W., 6 
Frederick, 118 Usatah Gy, 140 Wee Be eel09 
WELCH the Ws CAD Tale) William, 106 
Eve... LOS Jie Shae By WILKERSON 
Seeiies 2LO3 fs Dig 46 John, 158 
John, 78 lic eaase Lo WILKIN 
hie Marg eek: Jameseme i. 0059/0, ol 35 Jonathan, 135 
WELLER Jamessise) 20-2) 5).42,4 40, WILKINS 
Cowden, 131 Uc SYA devas ALM® ---, 45 
John, 91 John, 60, lll WILKINSON 


William, 13, 91 


John Crawford, 42 


Benoni, 59 
John, 724,201 


WELLS Doses #,0 0s, 20, 225° J25. 355 
Benjamin, 65, 71 By SO Sisiy AASTSS TIMES its Stas, tele) 

WELSH 158 Ste be 5 ak 
---, 156 JostaheC..e2o. el a0 Samuel, 132 
John, 79 Milo, 39 WILLIAMS 
Moses B., 164 Neto Os tL LOZ ---, 6, 62 

WELSHONE Nathaniel, 68, 70, 201 Benjamin, 80 
James, 79 Newell, 34, 36, 148, 198 Ct ae a 

WEON Patterson, 122 Edward, 64 


Henry, 68 


Porter GC. News LOS 


Eleanor, 182 


WILLIAMS continued 
Emma, 142 
Hag 33 
Henry, 28, 29, 46, 150 
Simei vrae Oly, 
Jesse B., 155 
oritieils oo Ovens Ogy 20b5 «209 
Jonathan, 94 
Joseph B., 29 
Joseph S., 63 
Mary, 80 
Samiel .) b2o50 £35 
Sarah Wright, 65 
Thomas, 65, 7/0, 201 
William, 6, 33, 65, 80 
WILLIAMSON 
David, 147 
James, 102 
Violet Cotton, 181 
William, 181 
WILLSON 
Boyd, 26 
Shy” 24s! 
James, 158 
John, .20, 21, 223 234.25, 
26, ,465°158,0359 
Martha, 158 
Patrick, 103 
William, 103 
WILSON 
pee petty! 109 simelns 
Aaron, 155 
Ada 23, 178 
Adaline Jey 0h7 7 
Adam, 26, 134, 135, 174, 
Wess) ATK allghrley Wo rAetes 
179, 180, 184 
Adam I, 53, 176 
Adam) Opemld 65. 1/7 
Albert, 111 
Alexander, 130 
Alexander Mc., 178 
Amelia Maitland, 179, 180 
Andrewseis0s, 132,6209, 195 
Andrew Noble, 18 
Anna Gertrude, 177 
Anna M., 176, 179 
Arabella, 191 
Benjamin, 133 
Bentone Re, also, 27 Osy 82 
Bertha, 178 
Caroline, 178 
Charles, 60 
Charles B., 176 
Clarence H., 1/75 
Daniel, 100 
David, 100, 101 
Delinda, 177 
Es Bs 230 
E. Baxter, 178 
Edwin C., 177 
Eliphaz, 175 
Eliphaz B., 177 
Elizabeth, 178 
Elizabeth Byers, 177, 178 
Elizabeth Carlon, 176, 177 
Eiia M4. 177 
Emiline, 178 
Ezekiel, 75 
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WILSON continued 

Esra ull 

Frank, 103 

George T., 44 

Georgie, 176 

Hela LOL 

Hannah M. McDowell, 178 

Henry, LLP 229 

Hiram, 176 

Hiram H., 175 

Hugh, 35; .106,. 111, 130, 
Dole 32. 20! 

baie 7.3 

Isaac, 209 

diaie 25 

J. Meade, 179 

James, 419, 257 111, 121; 
1307. 19250, bse y 
Wy GreL ver 

James. Ls) 

James M., 176 

James R., 27 

Jane Ann, 178, 180 

Jessie G., 17/76 

JOD OCG OS 

John; ci3, 18,.-19,25, 60 
Gl. 13957 b74,. 1765 18h 
178, 189 

AKolal aah OS Solel br) Fp 

John Calvin, 177 

Aifejear ID) ALKAS Whig UTA, 

Joseph, 23 

JOSiah sake) be Os toy OU 

Josie May, 179 

Pilite.a7 3 

HAzZie. Rel bey tls 

Mabel C., 177 

Margaret Alexander, 178, 180 

Maria, 176 178, 180 

Marmaduke, 13, 179 

Martha Mercer, 176 

Martha Scott, 175 

Martine 01S. diy Seen leo 

Mewes Bry ln LILY 

Mary A. Hezlep, 177, 178 

Mayveling uel Jo 

Mary S.,/Cotton, 175 

Matilda Wes. L760 

Mattie Scott, 181 

Mellie, 178 

Minnie H., 177 

Montrose D., 177 

Nettie, 179 

Parise, aL/0 

Patrick, (19, £79 

Rachel Crawford, 175, 176 

Rachel E.,. 176 

Rebecca D., 183 

Rebecca Morehead, 179 

Rebecca Phillips, 178, 179 

Sadie, 178 

Sampson, 18 

Samued. 23, 85, l48,) 158, 
210 

Samuel F., 211 

Sarah, 26, 85,‘ 174, 173, 
176, 184 


Sarah A. Newton, 175 
Sarah Ann, 177 


WILSON continued 
Sarah ba, 170 
Sarah J. Marquis, 176 
Sarah Jane, 176 
Sarah Mercer, 174 
Sarah P. Johnston, 178 
Susan, 179 : 
Susan Calvin, 177 
Thomas, 32, 42, 55;, 965 
CTL Ta Toes aed hs 
175,176, 17050 Jee 
Thomas Ges sl Sieelo L 
Thomas M., 177 
Victoria, 185 
Woof ..) 30 
William, 130, 131,174; Tge3 
Wika ZAUM 
William F., 153 
William G., 175 
William H., 40 
WilltaneS 4 alu 
WIMER 
William, 90 
WINANS 
HeSee 00s 153 
Henry, 72 
Henry L., 86 
Henry S., 86 
WINEGART 
Nathan, 145 
WINESHANKS 
---, 113 
WINFIELD 
---, 64 
Thomas, 81 
WINKELRIED 
Arnold, 95 
WINTER 
John. 43),0123a0los 
Jon Seaeits 
See Wen. 
Tie Was cok 
WINTERNITZ 
Beane Lee 
Deg elog 
David, 36 
WINTERS 
---, 121, 122 
Elizabeth, 102 
Samuel, 102 
WISE 
James, 57 
Mary, 128 
Syubsae Stil 
WISMAN 
Reuben, 135 
WITAKER 
Betsy, 96 
Mary, 96 
William, 96 
WLTHEROW 
Sanuel L.5ezad 
WITHERSPOON 
Christine, 57 
Emily, 58 
Wai aes OM 
William, 58 
WOLF 
Henry, 64, 78, 112 


WOLF continued 
Hees? Lad 
Thomas, 64 

WOOD 
Benjamin, 
Henry) Co, arel. 1 
laley gel alg ails, 
Isabella, 96 
Isabella Sankey, 
James S., 211 
Jon, lL so 
Tenn D.2s96 
Luther, 142 
Margaret Donald, 
Samuel, 96 
samuel Ros eell 
William, 96,102,103,136, 

148 

WOODRUFF 

al 


96 


96 


96 


WOODS 
---, 161 
Bless) 
Elizabeth Davidson, 
Hugh, 116 
John, 161 
Luther, 49 
William, -6;65,67,68,104, 
106,187 >5161 
WOODWARD 
lip ByAyaak(apa diya es 
WOODWORTH 
George B., 
eed eas Se, 
WOOLLEY 
Joseph, 
WORK 
Joseph, 
Willian, 
WORLEY 
Joseph, 
WORTHINGTON 
George, 
WRIGHT 
Som, 10081 10,202,208 
Abigail, 80 
Alexander, 
IDL SONY gail 
Edward, 63,65,70,77,80, 
201 
JeB., 565 (5 
James, 71 
Siolehal Ty = auoys' 
Joseph, 6,77 
Patterson, 77 
Roe eso 
Ruch, 209 
Sarah Williams, 65 
William, 91 
WRITER 
---, 133 
WURTZ 
Maurice, 
Willian, 
WYLIE 


65 


191 


oT 


eit 


130 
130 


64 
56 


58,77 ,82 


58 
58 


> 
Waitsis 2 50 
William, 
WYTHE 
W.W., 


148 


153 


Wd 


Index of Names continued 


YOHO 
Edward, 59 
YOUMANS 
ee yt | 
A Begs panied Wey) 
YOUNG 
ACtee TG 
Alexander, 170 
Davide 62.5 sto sae ge 
George, 
Hees 
Hamilton, 106 
Hanna Rigby, 194 
Sen OM 
Jacob, 153 
James R., 211 
JOUM, (315599 Logon loon 
150,193,205 
Lewis E., 212 
Mary. oD 
Matthew, 115 
Mitton R.7, 209 
Gu3 20 


PHA Li se liegt 
Robert, 28, 90, 92, 115 | 
Ba Men OO ple gL 50 


William, 25,83,84,86, 


aS 

YOUNGMAN 

George, 147 
ZAGONYI 

Sows 37 
ZAHNISER 

OW ots wih 
ZEDEKER 

Cassius, 
ZEIGLER 

Frank, 9 

Frederick, 85 

Lewis, 56 

lingo bYal thy “Abas! 
ZEISBERGER 

ee 5 Pub POOL AG 

David, 147 
ZIMMERMAN 

=--=, 162 

bps aid Bol § 

Frances A. Hezlep, 

Wie ewe gel (21 
ZOOK 

Abrahan, 
ZUVER 

Betsey, 79 

Henry, 79 

James W., 

John, 80 

Kec ys o 

Nancy, 79 

Peggy, 19 


102 


2B Hf 


es) 


ASSOCIATIONS, CLUBS, 
ORGANIZATIONS, SOCIETIES 


Abolitionist eoeereevneaevreeee eee 81 
Adelphic. ee Te cto teicve raisin od tA 145 


Agricultural Society....... 32 
Alethean.....ssseceeeeeeces 144 
Amateur Musical Society.... 29 


American Medical Association 160 
Ancient Order of United 


WOGKMET ss ercic siecle lets os16 57 


Banks-A Committee ...-.-ee- shy jab 
Centennial Exposition ..... 59 
Coal City Council, 

No, 226,0.U.A.M.....00- 40 
Coal City Lodge, 

ING SOW omie OO elise slereie 40 
Committee of Public Safety 138 
Committee on Vice & 

ibitepe We hay On AO Gee -73 
Delta, H.R.A., Chapter 170. 40 
Enon Lodge No.916,1.0.0.F.. 64 
"Festival Glee Club"....... 35 


Franklin Literary Society.. 136 
Friendship Lodge, No.9, 

AOR thi hs Gace ieletols tats 40 
Harlansburg Reetenl tarat 

and Horticultural 


Association..... Ree 109 
(EOP OSS soit Asie ARE son tan 31 
Ladies' Benevolent 

Association ...cececs> 33 
Ladies' Lawrence County 

Association. .«... aiaietene 33 


Lawrence County Agricultural 
and Horticultural 


Socitetyae. «sis: Raise ore 117633550 
Lawrence County Agricultural 

Seyeav AP Hs cneamooonneens 32 
Lawrence County Agricultural 

Society of Harlansburg 17 
Lawrence Encampment, 

NODMOOG Ls Oe O's his o s)sre A 40 
PG@AFOLCAN ain eieis)« alsiosiciele oe 0e 144 
Liberty Association, 

NewsCastle fc.ccessse 29 
MSO PESiste etelaleieie sie) clelersiciale le sisi 40 
Mahoning Association....... 155 


Mahoning Lodge, No. 243, 
pe eee clatsis cla'v-s s\s\s,a sisi 4051.7 
Marietta Lodge, ns 237 


RK nO Laie aveipis alee sre esos is 40 
Masonic ee ae sievoters eel Og 
Masonic Lodge......2..«. ARE sul 
Mechanics Institute,1852... 32 
Mechanics’ Mutual 

Protection Society.... 31 
Musical Institute, 1853.... 32 
Musical Organization, 

New Castle... ....55. eusie 29 
National Reform Society.... 100 
Neshannock Base Ball Club.. 40 
Neshannock Lodge,No.521, 

POR Sls Aha Kane ipa 55 
New Castle Liberty 

ASSOCIAELONS cic sc oe vic A 29 


38 


Page 

New Castle Lodge, No. 82, 

Ac Pin Ava) bc enele-s exe ecsteletetele 40 
New Castle Park Association 196 
New Castle Poor House...... 114 
New Castle Relief Society.. B82 
Odd PeLlows'y cis siete «sie! slelale ste aii 
Order of United American 

MechaniCGs tele «lctsleilsiele 57 
Order of United Workman.... 45 
Patrons of Husbandry....... | 
Pennsylvania State : 

Med SOCLELY mse claicleislela 198 
Philoliterary Society ..... 136 
Poor HouS€....sseeeeeceecees 114 
Shenango Lodge......-cceecees 55 
Shenango Lodge, No. 195 

iLO). Ole Pie talere oneleretetetals wist> 40 
SOCTCETOS Ps cloicicle biele sietaeieteleis 40 
Soda d-€16S8 v5.0 cicrs sista aloietens tliete 191 
SonsuofwEGeedomic: «clsieleleiatee 91 
Sons of Temperance .....+.. 31 
Temperance Convention, 1844 29 
Vice & Immorality-A 

Committee ...ccecccenee 171 
Washington Camp,No. 200, 

PLO go eOL As Msteleleteieleists 40 
Wide Awake-Club.........e-- 36 

BANDS 

Band Siw ere ctavelels wivleistelare Aeon 40 
Coal sCity Cornet) Banda... 35 
COENEGE Banid. cicw ke e+ cleieiataisietels 103 
New .Gastilie ‘Band. sic .cischemis ol 32,34 
New Castle Brass Band ..... 29,39 
New Castle Cornet Band .... 33 


St. Mary's Silver Cornet Band 40,191 


BOATS 
AED Hi eamiche |e _atereis AAO wienetonsta 26 
Bast ticeatete ase isvele oy oinio ml <yekeie AAG 169 
Beaver Packet ...cesccascs +29) 
Bellerophon ...--eeeee 4 aac 170 
Gitel 7 ON els tele aie esis ete isheheleisleners 28 
Colorado. .<iecisi F 169 
Constitution (Old. Teaesides} 169 
ESGCX clei. viclsic ticleceieteleumtelelalels 170 
Genera laMercere sis clsineisieteteicts 16,29 
iG tana lr nletaie slcielanetsicleintets ntsnsne 34 
Isaphena ...-.. BP Sinidirs eee 16 
te Mom Lerma tamales leishelale Scioto vials 236 
Lawrence..... cheheteseistelanenetete 24 
Meri Ma Cis cle lestertiere eretaieve Sites 204 
New Castle Packet Line....- 16,29 
North Caroldnar <:s)<celesteels 169 
Oj oh Koper a romin. ar cicros Yr Se teks 33 
Perry's Pideshin’ S645 24 
Queen Charlotte..... At ac 95 
Rob ‘Roy sas eecdess xis’a gee 26 
ShiannOn'siecemsisisisls AAC on os ale 
Steamboatss.s 6 si-.6 «1 amas Fe 16 
SUDCTOF css 5 oisis sips a eaieteeials 169 


William PP. Johnson). a. os + 170 


BRIDGES 
Page 
Armstrong Iron Bridge....... 90 
RITACKOBELARO. «oie eae ac shorereiete 32 
Bridge, covered...... pir avahater 103 
BIIOPES wecace tes Siew xislevetynet ats 27 
BELaeeS. | LON Wa dels o'elc state) nlerore 42 
Howe Truss |. svete. ac ee Aclte Re 43 
King. Pateern yBridge cis cia. e's 42,43 
Neshannock Bridge..... Madack a 30 650 
Washington Street Bridge.... 123 
BUSINESSES 
Aas OMt Ed ISON ic oisiels is sis/0 16s 49 
Betns Furnaces: 2.328000 ae te tOsL OO 
Retna Iron WOEKS...<.s6 «s+ 47-125 
OTL CU MEUT Om tunis cre stetetetatetereys « 16 
Aladdin Oil Company of 
New Ga S CHOU. otc ie'a ste teiere eve 105 
ALVen=—Grist (Misl Ly 5 <\srcwtelels sete) BLS LL SS 
Pee Tk cRNA 1 Oe care 'a. ciate avolage 19,45 
American House (hotel)...... 34,64 
ANGCE SON e WEL later oss atonchehe! el ele 90 
BAPACSCOWOL1 WOEKS ii. \ciherchete o:cis 193 
AUC Gra st =Ma Mb revere ys sietete: eneiers 97 
Ayres & Taylor. Law Firm .... 163 
B.Tripp & Co. of Pittsburgh. 50 
Backwoods) [Tavern oa. sics cee ote OO 
Bank of Lawrence County..... 41 
Ranksot New Gastle? asc ecaces 34,41 
BPAUKSeNEW  CASCIC <ice ole a) sletele 29 
BATHS ONG Lille eit o: s.c.c,c eae o otet ote 90 
Beaver Valley Coal Company.. 60 
Beaver Valley Gas Coal ..... 9,41 
Benard House (Tavern)....... 108 
Berger and Hartman ....... =e a3 
Bessemer Steel Metal ....... 48 
Blast mhirnaCe ass clcres sisis 6 S48 56 
Bollman & Garrison of 
TAPE LECE DUT SH 16 5 cates is me inlet 188 
Brackey and Edie (store) ... 76 
Brad ley~ RC1S i. COs «ale iclsieis.o 48,60 
Brown & Higgs... ..cccccveve 29 
Brown Brothers ....sececcess 118 
Brown & Wal GEL, 15 eve aisfotetsreiels Ke 47 
Brown, Bonnell & Co. ....... 47 
Brown, Higgs & Wilder..... Ae 47 
Browne and Logan(Hardware 
PALM cesta eLereteteielsie, chaversiols 170 
Bryson Turret Case Turbine 
Water—Wheel ..cecsssecus 49 
Buchanan & Craig ....cccoeee 30 
Burden Squeezer ..cccicscues 47 
Burnley & Co.,Joseph ....... 76 
Burns so MGNG LL) eicic emesis) esc ste 30 
Businesses, New Castle(1841) 28 
Businesses, New Castle...... 42 
Butz SON) so sc. seit & 6% oie fe wale oy? 
¢. Ihmsen & Sons ....... erator 51 
Caldwell & Morrison 
(harness shop)........e- 103 


Cameron & Shaw (newspaper 
firm) e*esveeevoeaeveveevoeeeee ee 43 


39 


Page 
Canton Iron Bridge Co...... 43 
Carding Works, Bass and 

Snare Drum Manufactory 

NMOOMPATIY wets sisin tate cc 6'ale 46 
CEYDERCELOss vist metant cans ye. | 81 
Garriage: NOLkSia. sc 6 cle c's os 49 
Central Hotel..... ease coe cOnaiie 

28,34 
Clinton Coal Company ...... 60 
Cluse, P. & G. (Croton glass 

WOTKS) os cisisicte ciels Stareratete 9 
Oa le careterclete te eleluie eletela/ eis cielo on a) g 42g) 
Coal, Limestone & Co. ..... 59 
COGHLAN BHOUSCaielelstticciete sees S732 54 

38,39,140 
Comings SIO) Chm gms slovslele oars 89,91 
Connellsville Coke ........ 48 
Coopersand BNESDACw sic c sss sls 78 
COSa1O SLTONBWOLKS cialecieis oie se 20.5 32 5155) 

47,48 
COLLET el on DADCOCK maiciels evuicle 50 
Covert's Broom Factory .... 64 
Grad cmc BUCHANAN wetsteleretn es c76. 6 30 
Craig and Hamilton (Contractors) 31 
Cramer, Speer, and Eichbaum Oy, 
CrAawLOrds cm COnmisrrsiele sieis'sla:s A 29,43 
46,47 

Grawlord = s RIECCE ss... cs 6 0° 28 
Grawlord. a6. WemimOON te stares. 50 
Grawlord san) sMcmtee COlslc sales se 28 
Crawford Brothers & Ritter. 47 
Crawford, Powers & Co. .... 48 
Croton Gardens and Nurseries Sul 
Croton Glass Works ...... Sees UN Sisye 

BGOnI0 soy 

(hssoee sk) 
Crowther Iron Co. 

(Clara. Burnace) >.< s\.+. 48 
Crowther, Watson & Co...... 50 
Growther SmELOnMCOsmccele acre 196 
Cubbison's Drug Store ..... 26,48 
Cunningham) & Cow... +s. cc 48 
Curtin, Fisher, and Marshall 132 
Darlington Artillery ...... 34 
David Hoover Mining Co. ... 9 
David Preston & Bro. 

(Planing mi 1 i)iccclscrees 64 
Davidson, Green & Company.. 50 
Dearborn Pattern (wagon) .. 92 
Democratic Joint-stock Co.. 43 
Devlin’ & Sankeygieicicein sicieisiele 41 
Dickey & McFarlane ........ 76 
Dickson and McClymonds (bankers) 31 
Dickson Tannery ....% <2. 18 
Distilleries.......cccccces 45 
Dithridge & Co....-.csecces 48 
E.B. Wilson's Mill .......-. 177 
Eagle Hotel ....-ceeeseeeee 28 
Eagle Iron Company ......-- 56 
Early Manufactures ........ 45 
Early Mills ....cccccconce 85 
Eastbrook Mills ...-..e..-- rhs. 
Ebert & Brown ...eeeeeeeees its is! 


Page 

Edgar Distillery.........+-- 66 
Elliot & Denniston 

(Land Jobbers) ..eseeee 95 

Elliott's Grist Mill........ 18 
Emery & Culbertson 

(Hope Furnace) ..-.ee- 118 


Emery, Culbertson & 
Brackenridge(Blast Furnace) ibe 7 


Espy Grist Mill ......eeee0- 66 
Ftna Iron Works, (James D.White)20,23 
27,46 

Euwer, Hamilton & Co. ...... 46 
Euwer, S.C. & Co........ Shires 28,49 
Exchange Bank ........-- Moree 170 
Exchange Woolen Mill........ 49 
Fairfax County House ....... 207 
Fairmount Water Works ...... 197 
Farley & White ....eseeeeeee 28 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank 41,58 
Farmers and Mechanics' Saving 

Beara icear ate enctetepate Ae ee 41 
First Nattonal-sfank. 2... 3 25 44. 
Fisher & Hinkson ..........- : 76 
Fleming & Freichtag.......-.- oS 
Foltz & Jordan(blast furnace) ilily, 
NOL Ez SONGS gps. ce « nv, o) 60s c 41 
Fountain Hotel (New Bedford) 102 
HOKU Ge Brews) Malte rele ss 510.0% 114 
Free State Hotel 

(Kansas City, Mo.)..... 183 
Fremont Furnace (Iron) ..... 136 
Friday & Jackson Store..... : 132 
Eriend & Go.,Borter Risccwiee 56 
Frisbie & Newell ....... seakexe 120 
Furniture Manufactory....... 49 
GM. wHOrHOD th (COs sisle sss ayes 6.0 126 
GAW, “Grawhord 6 SON .iemc.. +. <1 50 
Gailey BLOEHELS Kove wiete oisi< sini 41 
Gainege Nae clea sta .s[ele ans AA 202 
George Grist Mill ......... : 95 
Girard & Nickman = ..a0is< sc 36 
Girard Insurance Company ... 39 
Glass Works (Croton)..... steis 53 
Globe motel a... . aaatal creteneveta ra! 283529 
Gordon, Raney & Co. s«.siso0- jae) 
Grannis, Houk) & Co. ...2...-. 113 
Green & Marquis  ..«. «ls aac Un 
Green, Marquis, & Johnson... 7,50,57 
Grelana lan se islalters cteletelelsts "ata s 29 
Gristeand Flour Mills... .u.. 46 
Grist Mill, Turning Lathes, 

& COMPANY sere slaves lala cevele le 6 46 
H.A.Woodworth & Son ..... : 50 


H. Love & Son's(Woolen Mill) 43,49 
Hamilton and Craig, 


CCONETFAGEOES)\s <ictats cise 6's 31,33 


Hamilton, Craig and Co. .... 50 
Hamilton Euwer & Co. ......-. 46 
Hammered Iron Forge ........ 19 
Hanging Rock Iron Works .... 47 
Hardakerué Gos, aoB aici. ee 76 
Hardaker & Harrah ..... Hee 76 
Hardaker & Simonton ....... : 76 
Harlan GraistyMilds <a hwc. seetars 107 
Harvey &. Compe aici « siete cms ole ; 46 
Harvey & McKarns ...... eueisbars 50 


LO 


Page 
Henderson & MorriS....-.seeeee 50,53 
Henderson's Store ...ccccecee 44 
Hennon & Gillespie(blacksmith 

Shop)’, sos a Bebe Vek a) vam ee ee 132 

Hill & Harmon (New Castle 

POLLEY ): semetcters o\+ 9 ehskaiescios= 51 
Holland Land Company .......- 14 
Holstein & Miller .........-. 135 
Holstein's Grist Mill ....... 134 
Hoover Mining Co., David ....- 9 
Hope Furnace ..eeeeececevcees 118 
Hotels, New Castle .........- 28 
Houk, Grannes & CO. .seeeeeee 113 
Hull & Swogger Grist Mill ... 103 
Hunter & WatSom ...-eeeceoeee 103 
Hur One HOUSE. \stecsielaictolclclete ere AS 36 
Thmsen’ & SONS, Cesesiccses cic. al 
Indian Chief Hotel ...... Zane 29 
Indian King Hotel ....-e+eeee- 28 
Industries, New Castle(1841). 28 
Tron industries. cae 6 cee <5 ser 42 
Tron ManufactureS ....-ceeeee Zi 
J.and J.C. White (Saw mill).. sVy/ 
JB.) Hardaker (Ot COlew « ssckeielsisiens 76 
J.Gi Shaw's: Stone. «.. ereusasisieaca aly /y/ 
JenHarvey & GOs iss\c cs cacneleisncieic 46 
J.R. Richardson & CO... c.0.00- 193 
James McFarlane & Co....-.e-- 76 
John C. Stewart Forge.....e<-. 19 
John C. Stewart Grist Mill .. 19 
John Martin (Cabinet shop)... 63 
John S. McCoy (store)...-ee-. 63 
John Waddington & Company.... 76 
Johnston & Dana .......-- Aae 36 
Johnston & Co.,William G. ... 197 
Jordan's Miller, cscs «ls acer 82,85 
Joseph Burnley & Company..... 76 
Kennedy, Campbell & Co. 

(blast furnace) .....++«-. 97; 
Kiddoo's Distillery ssn... 66 
Kiddoo's MLL uc... S aaieaeiace > 65,66 
Kimberly and Carnes ..... seit 48 
Knapp, Wilkins & Co. ......-- 4d, 


Knox S Grocery: 1c cists stelsinrste stele 28, 30 
Kuester and Telford 


(Newspaper publishers).. out 
Lake Erie Iron Works .....+.. 48 
Lamb House (hotel) .......... 55 
Lawrence Foundry and Machine 
SHOD™ chidietsrc cle acter erchoncrstate 49 
Lawrence Furnace......++6e++-9,113, 
iT 
Lawrence House .....-e+ess- Riis 215) 
Lawrence Iron Company ....... 48 
Lawrence Iron Works ...-.eee-e 48 
Lawrence Mower ....- aislcnaias © 49 
Lawrence Nursery ..-.+-+- sna: 106 
Lees & Gon eavetee ste ete sie et ey ryOe 60 
Lee & Patterson .....stecccees 60 
Leechs ReMi Bae SOn sy olctatets eter 1.32 
Leslie House. 2. e.selesubuces2Ope tae 
3436509 
Limestone Quarries ....-.se<. 50 
Linseed ‘O11 Works 47. mtr oak 46 
Lippincott (Publishing Co.).. 170». 


Little Pet( new name for ; 
Moffatt Furnace)....... 47 


Page 
PHIWE Ge? OOM Bs (Bess sins ikws opie b 43 
Lowellville Furnace ........ 48 
meatiac Olt Refinery i)... £93 
MeGlearny acme hi ld pst. cee. 36 
Mo Clerval a: GOK, sti caster e calc 43 
PEGCOnME TOM! Tee wiclela'c sc occ ELS) eelety, 
McConnell, Wilson & Co. 
Ege Rw ad Ga LO an 7, 
McCormick, Peebles, Brown 
cco. (ison Works)... 30,47 
MeLGV Ask DOES. uw ain wie. 63 
McCray & Hutchinson (Firm).. ibsjs) 
BimGardiy me Mill. uc eee eee aie 75,76 
McDowell & Co. (Book Store).. 29 
McFarlane & Co., James ..... 76 
BGKATNS Gs LOVE. steels «cele tees 49 
MoNGW WG GP Burr ic cieivileisitcs eee « 30 
McWilliams & Watson's Store 103 
McWilliams & Wright (builders) 103 
McWilliams Grist and Sawmill 188 
Mahonines Furnace. cietjcreletsm nse 48 
Mansion House (Hotel)....... 260527529 
MATIN Ia CAO amas pebetole’ «ere toe ohnets : 59 
Manutacture, of Hats ..../.. Fae 46 
Martine CabineGaShop. ..«s e+. 63 
Matheny (& Hemphid. 2.0... 133 
Mehard, Oliver & Graham 
Cyais Ma os elisusie,eustie eres ily 
Merchant's and Manufacturer's 
BAM Kies, Sreveyese Soe Ia adn dogs 170 
Miller & Whitmire Grist Mill 64 
Pde years Mt EA Crain abate etsininee iW) 
MEL TRAE OMMUN DS fs cin yoo 016 cree ace alee 42 
lubierslayeM hit aeeMGfel) SG Siar aioe eae 49 
MOM drat PairnaACE: (creisteieies 0 « : 47 
Monongahela House .......... 188 
Monongahela Navigation Co... LOY 
MGOTEN SAGEM SOD s «le \+,0, 0.5 510.0 « 63,64 
MTS er mG Awe Mitel Ig tts c.0 1s Je.9 64 
Mae UATE ACE | sta tevelel cusiisliels\misieies 935,95 
SEGUE Tz veieL Ay lacey CoCr OOF Zi), 
National Bank of Lawrence 
COMMA 5 CR SO OO Gn Onc 41,196 
Neshannock Iron Company .... 48 
Neshannock Railroad, Coal 
and Ore Company ....... 42 
Nesbit & Dimick Oil Firm... ita 83) 
Nesbiteandg Hspy Mill ...0... 69 
New Castle Agricultural Works 49 
New Castle and New Wilmington 
Plank Road Company .... 15 
New Castle Gaslight Company. 34,41 
New Castle Hall and Market 
PA EMSTIBG. car's veleio aac eee 40,196 
New Castle Iron Works....... 48 
New Castle Manufacturing Co. 48 
‘New Castle Nursery ....... dic 52 
New Castle Oil Company ...... 10,89 
New Castle Oil Works ....... 193 
New Castle Paper and Sack Co. 50 
New rGastre Pottery, eirc.cisvsis SL 
New Castle Railroad & Mining Co. 
9,42,85 
New Castle Saving Bank ..... 50 
New Tavern ..... AG ASE Go 8S 20 
Obio (Canal, Company) ........- 23 


41 


Page 
OhLos Lance OOMpany.s sce. s sas o : 14 
OPUIRE EAN CUM tasers 6 ise clels «6 #rois 50 
OVASBY CWE Vac gccttls.¢ vies wr eis et 141 
Old Stone Corner(Tavern)..... 22; CAL on 
Onondaga Iron and Nail Works 48 
Orizaba Iron Works Company.. 29,32,34 
35,36,46,47 
Otis Rolling Mill and Forge 48 
Pal GrGsi lise tpeecs «sc ah cee 9 
Pie His Wis crt oiaies Winters es a%s) avai tehe-vits 58 
PAGS BMS are atatpters tals ie sifo tate Yerete 202 
PAPEL Mig Wer ayatatslateys oo wahetetetors 42 
Pardee v&) POWLEL starts co 0 are shexeis 36 
BAT a DIT pete tetebeneetielsicse © efeXeteress 78 
Pattersonwsybatiki. a ese sone ae 27h, Glee 
Paul Butz & Son(Nurseries).. 52Z 
Bearsonmcce Cole aiite.c «61 6.0's) ellay¢/ eve 49 
Pearson, Clapp & Co. 

Gret-s Miles petslsye test -a.0 36 43,46 
Pearson, McConnell & Co..... 49 
Peele sich CO lreneieis ster sis ep sicisie = = 47 
Peebles & McCormick......... 46 
Bev Te cgi GOLG oitete te rar cle/ansis seco oe 45 
Pennsylvania Canal Company.. 23 
Pennsylvania Population 

SOM PAY el etevarateteletste re loth te late Lad ao 

Gio 2) Odes, 
People's Savings Bank..:..... 34,41 
Perseverance No.4 (Well).... 90 
REELOLeumvs. . <cetetieetelaleis + eke sie 9 
Philadelphia Oil Company.... 118 
Philtips) & DuShane:. « .. .j..:ccrets A223 
Phillips and Woodruff 

(Brick Manufacturing).. Tih 
Phipps & Johnston 

(Photographers)........ 6 
Pierce, Somerville & Co..... 60 
Planing Mills and Lumber 

HSCaADLISHMETIES . ss sles siete 50 
Pokeberry Exchange (Hotel)... 19,22,26 
Porter R. Friend -& Co... eee. 56 
Potter & Jackson (Store).... 132 
ROBE CT HS MMI eles. cer oieye ete tolarsie’s\e 23 
ROE etsy ciey are tevatetelel -ceks io ete%eoreholeils 85 
Powers .& McClain... 2.2.0.6 187 
Preston Saw-Mill...... 08 be 64 
Pyle'e: Grist: Mil dsc s swam isis-ote 92 
Quest, McConnell & Company.. 49 
Quest, Shaw & Co. . < « esc one 49,183 

193 
Quest, Westerman and Co..... 

(BOUNCY) reise! ols etel ater auave 33,49 
R.M.Leech & Son, ....ccssvene 32 
Ramage & McQuistan's Store.. 64 
Raney & Gordon's Grist Mill. 20,26,31 

43,46 

Raney, Sheal & Co......+ee.- 122 

Raney's Grist Mill.....ssee. 18,23,46 

68 

Red Lion Hotel....... saree ware 28,29 

Reed, Parks & Co...cesssseee 16 

Reed & Company(William)..... 64 
Reis, Brown & Berger 

(Shenango Tron Works).. 8,47 
Reis, Richards & Berger..... 47 


Reno's French Umber Filler 
(Rain) forustesas is slele wee: 810'< 103 


Richardson & Gorley...... Ae 

Richardson,J.R. & Company... 

Richmond & Pomeroy 
(Photographers)........ 


Rreter, & Crawlord) x/erec.0« Ae 
Robert C. Moore (Shoe Shop). 
ROPTIing MILE sitet, ore Pe eR MOE PO 
Rosena Furnace ..cccceees NE 
Ryan & Kennedy ....... He SOS 
S.C. Buwenrand COX « «<i eaters 
St. Lawrence HOtCel ...c).c.cces : 
Samuel King (Wagon Shop) ... 
Sanger & Nesbit .......e.- an 
Seatte Gn Wa ACE) caleleless see acim 
SGOtE. Tales & COs | ccicicwiciaeis-0 
Sechler & Son's Grist Mill.. 
Sharon) Iron, Company, .. << se 
Shaw & Cameron ....cerceece : 


Shaw and Craig (Newspaper 

PUbUTSHETS)) Ics cjcceresevese: csc 
Shaw and Waddington's 

Prony HOUNGTY ...)0, 10. aeekens 
Sineibaegy Wie Hen Ges "Gre Pn eeferteerans)sousie © 
Shaw, Waddington & Company.. 
SHAW GLO ei apeites bs, 0 'erececasevs 
Shenango Iron Works........- 


Shea eG Ma SIRS erej aici nystieysue aoke 
Sona Ss ME ear ctn: am ackse ‘wane 
SMPE Ae Bice SOM) cs «sic SORE he 
Smith & Collins (Oil Well).. 
Sophia Furnace... -ccscccece 
Speise, Messimer & Co....... 
Sporrepae Wiel Wl oe aoa areal alalake 
steele & McCaskey! wc... .caes 
SteubenvilleFurnace and 
Iron Company ....-..eece 
Steubenville Iron Company .. 
Sew ais teeteD ONE Zl. 6 lorelsiaieiese eters 
Stewart & Reynolds ....... ae 
Stewart. & Trout < occ success 
SEeCWart= BOM Po eis <uere. 0: ore,6 = douse 
Saree ce (Cheaksis Jun bili be ae Ay Gee 
Stewart House ....... fe Hones 
Stateline S GOL Cris lelqleschedenereds 
The Stone Corner(Tavern).... 
Strawbridge Well (Oil)...... 
Syracuse Company. ...se.ccaces 
Siew MUG el Cue OTT Gils «:sy acai shou spare 
ie CNG ECAR VR OMEGO sare 0, ',uiiea 3,5 
PANNE TLCS sisisteis) oleseverere,a/ abet ele sis 
TayVLOrw RL OCMCICS® aria nlm wala s/c) ote 
TEROMA Se GREED Gh thane. e, 0, os, axscapas « 
Thompson si Siding oc ces essa 
Tidbail & Blevins (Grocery). 
Tindale! NUPSSE Ve. cin acc eismie wsla 
Tripp and Co. of Pittsburgh 
Undon Classe Works. xc<x0:s si s10's 
Unsonr, Hote LAs ocx. c aie: eae cin Shere 
United States Branch Bank... 
Vaneman"s Grist, Mill ..845'. 
Vogan & Preston,Contractors. 
Wivths on Ge Po GMAW «c,ciasetatees ie 


he 


Page 
W.H. Shaw & A.Cameron 
(Newspaper Firm)...... 43 
Waddington ,John & Co...... 76 
Waddington Store ....-eee-- 76 
Wampum Cement & Lime Co.... SW hse) 
Wampum Furnace Company..... 56,60 
ig B ke vas. p 
Wampum Grist Mill ......... 192 
Wampum Mining & Manufacturing 
Company) fe <newc sisiepeisiene 59 
Washington House (Hotel)... 28,30 
Washington Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 199 
Watson &eCo. ek sivielcineminwie 36 
Westerman, Richardson, Maxim, 
and Wilder (Wrought-Iron) 33 
White & Farley .....ceceees 28 
White, and Sons, T.B....... vis as 7) 
White > Si canded). GC. .i6 cucicieiee i 
White, Reiber,Peebles & Dun 46 
Whites, Grist Mili <everee 18 
Wilkins' Forge ...... eae acer 19 
Wilkinson, Wilkes & Co..... 48 
William G. Johnston & Co... 197 
William Reed & Co. ..eeeeee 64 
WEItamsy &f COs. s:. s1e.0rsie ieee 57 
Williams' Grist Mill ...... 62 
Willie Roy Furnace ....-.«-.- 8,9,118 
Wilson, Herr & Co. (Brick Yard) 64 
Wilson, Lee & Co.....eeeeee 60 
Wilson's Griek! MELE ONis co 176,178 
Woodruff's Grist Mill ..... 62 
Woods Carding Mill ........ 65 
Woods Distillery ........ ats 65 
Woods Fulling Mill ........ 65 
Woodworth, Craig & Co...... 50 
Woodworth,H.A. & Son...... A 50 
CANALS 


Beaver Division (Pa.Canal) 16,121,125 


Ganalliss), Gece atcte opsletacole wieletess LG oust 
34,42 

Gross. Cut Canalinaticie sais’ eers 16,26,35 
57258. Pasols te howe: 

ErtesGanal’s Sate. sd sateen 35105 

Erie Extension Canal...... 25.20.28 
29,75,88,97 

New Gastie (Gana yates <. 3192554 

OhLow* Gana Tek sen wale wi conte rete 65 

Ohio Division (Pa. Canal). 16 

Pennsylvania Canal........ 28,103,109 
ib 

Western Reserve Harbor.... 16 


CEMETERIES 
Page 
Antietam National Cemetery, ZL 215 

Maryland) weiss cieskeere 6 o p 
Arlington National 

Cemetery,Virginia..... 209,210,211 
Calvary Corps Cemetery, 

Mat ofa ots 2 SS AOA RS eA 213 
Camp Nelsen National 

Cemetery, Kentucky ... 212 
Catholic Cemetery ........ 3 53 
PEL OELES 3), wtige on 2.4 eo aketis oy 
Cincinnati National 

Cemetery, Ohio........ PINAL 
City Paint National 

Cemetery, Virginia.... 210 
Covington National Cemetery, 

Kentucky me gevatateckarcicts «ste Palla k 
Cypress Hill Cemetery, 

Long Island, New York. 210 
Fagg's Manor Cemetery ..... 186 
Greenwood Cemetery......... 2OMS 242502 

535257, 12a 
126,184 
King's Chapel Cemetery..... 83,84 
Knoxville National Cemetery, 

PENNES SC Crave ei eta s aiet = seve, ene 210 
London Park National Cemetery AMIS 
Marietta & Atlanta National 

Cemetery, Georgia .... 212 
Meade Station National Cemetery, 

Virginia iy 5 ssi 
Methodist Cemetery ........ 52 
Military Asylum Cemetery, 

Washington, D.C. < ster. - 209-212 
Mount Olivet Cemetery ..... 213 
Neglected Cemeteries ...... eel 
Neshannock Graveyard ...... 74 
Plain Grove Church Cemetery 96 
Poplar Grove National Cemetery 210,211 
Seceders Cemetery ......... D2 
United Presbyterian Graveyard 68 
Westfield Graveyard ....... 67 

CHURCHES , RELIGION 
PEC MEM bet hercisgete.e\e,s ord elt iste chote Oso, 
Amech iracn that oh) = webs fe bre 143 
iwatzYoy ea Uz Wet ies Cove ncuciene) Chcacreceey Sie 81 
Associate and Associate 

Reformed Presbyterian 

(Clhirtel TAS A SB SU ae Ud c 88 
Associate Church....... Hee emo LO, oS 
Associate Church of Octorara 185 
Associate Congregation 

Cone A oh Wee No I Ser ie 99 


Associate Presbyterian Church Vfs\ale}s) 

Associate Presbyteries of 
Shenango & Ohio....... 143 
Associate Reform......... as 81,87 
Associate Reformed......... 81 
Associate Reformed Church. 85,88,99,101 
1445150), 158), 4°70 


43 


Associate Reformed Church Page 
of Shenango ...... 150 
Associate Reformed Congregation 56,114 
Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church 30,32,34,68 


72,87;150 
Associate Reformed Theological 
Seminary of Allegheny 87,88 
Associate Synod, Edinburgh, 
NCOGMAI Cactus ateusies sie 185 
Associate(United Presbyterian 
LUT) arene ins cere! crete e 143 
Associated Presbyterian Church 23 
ASSOCEAtCCE me srlerereisrt. cis sve ete 81 
Baltimore Conference 
(Shenango Circiut) S6ybo2e oo 
Bapt Se enue staetaterers e)ciere BIG 34, LO7e LoS 
TAOS, 150, boas > 
BApCLSteManiwadutces sists lel etetsye ISS, 
Beaver Baptist Association 155 
Beaver Creek Mission ..... 60 
Beaver Valley Presbytery Syi/ateys 
Bethel SGhunehiey ects scsi cle srs 81 
Bethel United Presbyterian 
Giiihetel am onasooauecc Sprw AG 7/il 
BetLhanyaChurchie.t. etlderee cre 148 
BethesdagGhurche srl. eas olstete 192 
BethilehemsCharch 2 este ate te re LS 
BeEULaAlmGNUTiC imme eretete elects) or 100,151 
Beulah Congregation ...... 88 
Bible-Psalmody Presbyterians 81 
Bible ESocvetyaterecttetetersie s.« 30 
Board at ‘Bethlehem ....... 146 
Bruch's Meeting House .... 152 
Cally Ss CSe ie petevetsiaiefeieteletele ts 137 
Camp Run Congregation..... 9235 
Camp beat Pe siieierera «sel sistoia tela 102 
Carlostadt, Disciples of.. iNS7/ 
GathotterGhurchiciwetetercnsres AT hel Lace Yr WA 
Cedar Grove Presbyterian 
Opes 5.0 oti ooae ; 185 
Centennial Methodist nscural 
CIC HU le eleletalsislelens) sie's u35 
Centers Churehmernreicieeicl-ir : 96 
Center United pPecivtetian 
CHU Clineatetesys recs eters « ae 114 
Centre Congregation ...... 87 
Centre United Presbyterian 
Churchttdgeie sreislete ns «si ati ke 
Chicago Theological 
Seminary ijem.e =< Ahateretetels 182 
GHEE i antectetaarcusislele's 3ieretere 24,170 
The Christian Baptist..... ihays, 
Christian Chapel. so... ry Tha Lh 5 hoy, 
Christian? Church! 7... . > 1. 5 43,81,104 
Or 43555 66 
The Christian Church of 
NOD getsle sieiaiere sas pie vets 64 
Ghurehvofe Christ. a. «si ee A Lists; 
GhurehroleManondne Wass 616 148 
Churches ..... Sree a estote siatelens 56 


Clearfield Congregation .. 88 


Page 

Congregation of Disciples 

at Normal Glen...... iets 114 
Covenant Churchs.c..scscwces 150 
COMGEMEMCE Tisie cua isteie ols)s cess. s eon 92 
Govenanber Churches. ocls'cc sce Gls 995 L075 

150,155 

COVETANECES pistetctotsrelevece e:s\cleiece!s 75,203 
Croton, (Morris Chapel)..... 114 
Cumberland Presbyterian 

(Cj sthngel sh A Notes uses a $5 44S 108 
Deer Creek Church. <1 <0 «s/c 100,101 
Deer Creek United Presbyterian 

Giottvaralol | SAO BOG sett Ols Diig IOs OD, 
Discipves  Ghurch) * <1 .1<s:<te) meee Oh ine Ole 

275475204, 111,786 

Disciples of Christ or 

GHEPSELENSs\ca)sisisieve elles i> 
Divine Providence ..... aac ikpfek 
JHEN=syelyvereye) es (Eatbeeny An an5 gone : Way 
Bight. LractsaGnurch) vais e sec. 92 
English Evangelical Lutheran 119,143 
Enon Presbyterian Church... 64 


Enon Valley Circuit(Part of 
Methodist Episcopal Church) 60 


Bn iSCOpal (CHieChs\s .iels clere)siche 18,45,140 
143,157 
Episcopal Methodist Meeting- 
HOUSEGiis oGicvae Gieupie weisielele 28 
Bites Giroutti ces. «oe eaelersre cates 152 
Hee CONGO hEICE celersis sc) siaidie 86,1430 55 
Erie Presbytery Church..... Lae s6 
Established Church of 
SCOP anaes taretders ciate execs 150 


Evangelical Benevolence an 
Essential Element of 


Ghrvsblanwey i... .\ cle sie 170 
First Associate Church of 

Phidtadelphiia js cs sles. 186 

First Church(Presbyterian). ibaa 

Bei rcteChiec nei tectecs » a'e-cles eis) « 154 

First Church, Allegheny.... 149 

First Methodist Church .... 153 
First Methodist Episcopal 

Gli Chigeit. weiete a ele teie so: .01e AES 27 ays) 

a Ka ba Besa Keay 

First Presbyterian Church..23,83,87, 

TNE a Aa Ca sas 

148,156,198 

First Synod of the West.... 144 


First United Presbyterian 
Church (New Castle)... 68,73,89 


TOOLS 
Branciscan BroOeners... » ss sc 101 
PreeeOhurchitessters «sci + 5 relate 148,149 
Free Presbyterian Church... 34,35,72, 
98,195 
Free-Will Baptist Church... 54 
General Assembly Presbyterian 
GCHEC irate rctete Wiese Sate biou0 99 
General Conference ........ £3 
Genesee Conference ..... Ae 153 
German Church (Log).......-. 108 
German Evangelical Lutheran 19 
German Lutheran(Churches)..133,143,156 
German Mennonites .........- 76 


4h 


Page 
Greenwood Methodist 
Episcopal Church.. 112,114,116 


Harbor Congregation ... 81,88 
Harbor United Presbyterian 

Ghurchitaeicsiesretalekers 81 
Harmony and Center Church 150 
Harmony Baptist Church. 119 
Hermon Reformed Presbyterian ~ 

Ghurchece piece oe 118,119 
Hermon United Presbyterian 

Congregation ..... 119 
History of Erie Presbytery T32 
Hopewell Church ....... 104 
Hopewell Congregation... 136 
Hopewell Presbyterian.. 98,99,102 
Huguenots of Navarre... 194 
Jerusalem Evangelical 

Lutheran... .....<e« 119 
UA? agomoandcacer ens 24 
King's Chapel (Methodist) 6,85,86 
: 143,152 
Rebanon (Chueh perctersteisveve 89 
Lebanon Congregation... 89 
Liberty “Church (spss ciensraie 100 
The Little Beaver 

Presbyterian Church 63,64 
Lutherane Chure nesters TAY? piles ts) 
Mahoning Church ....., - 81,99 
Mahoning Congregation.. 87 
Mahoning United 

Presbyterian Church 78 
Mahoning United 

Presbyterian Congregation 81 
Memorial Presbyterian Church 118 
Mennonite Church....... 137,138,143 
Mercer Congregation.... 87 
ME GhOd LSM Ve cncuskele! sicloicsenone 97 
Methodist (Church)...... 25 20 
Methodist <Chumchivs sitsaisc. 108, 150,155 
Methodist Church af Clinton 59 
Methodist Church for 

Divine Worship.... 79 
Methodist Church (Morris Chapel) 114 
Methodist Class ....... 79 


Methodist Episcopal Church 29,30,54 
56,57, 60,72, 79,80, 83,84, 96, 97, 
10851225132,143, 154,195, 199 

The Methodist Episcopal 


Church at Enon.... 64 
Methodist Episcopal 

Church of Pulaski. 104 
The Methodist Episcopal 

Church of Wampum.. iy fp bye Fe 
Methodist Episcopal Society 33,56,80 

86,35 
Methodist Episcopal 

Sunday Schools .... 35 
Methodist Society....... 143), 02 loo 
Methodists... cus ce-oanezes toed Orelee 
Mohammedan ....... essecs 24 
Monongahela Presbytery... 87388 
Movavi aiChuc hime chasers ar 114 
Moravian Missionary..... 5,14,73,80° 


Moravians .\ssiscieening «cps die tile nen 
Morris \Chapels micmie sit clas 114 


Page 
Mount Jackson Congregation , 

(United Presbyterian) 114 
Mount Pleasant Church..... 97,114 
Mount Pleasant Congregation 2, 
Mountville United 

Presbyterian Church.. 92,133 
Nazareth Methodist 

Episcopal Church..... F 96 
Neéshannock Church. <cc.. «+ 26,56,136 

Pio nkoo, 182 . , 
Neshannock Congregation.. 136 
Neshannock Presbyterian 

Gir Cheniert «fae erates «re TO 2S Als Lui cis 

LID POG 9, LOL, Loe 
Neshannock United 

Presbyterian Church Sap yfowye Wale 
New Castle Congregation... 89 
New Castle Second Presbyterian 179 
News Hopes hutchiis <.<ss © 202 
New School Presbyterian 

True Ch sere: se terehetete's ove 150 
EN gofoa ge AG ae, hare Sac 59,199 
Newport Presbyterian Church Se, 
North Presbyterian 

Chueh pGhecagOesem a: 169 
North Sewickley Church.... 132 
Wake Groves Church. eiaateics « sve 114 
OhPONCONEEKENCE's cis icieie's so! ‘= Ligey} 
Ohio Peecitteryis Bia; thciche 144 
Old School peccsbyreriaal 143 
Old Shenango Church..... 8 83 
Olde Stone Church's... 0. Mut 265.156 
OUT SEY Lem CCHUT hy sreresie elsrs 150 
Omish Mennonites.......... ISH 
ARAN Fete yete te genes ote FF ecQ RETA 24 
Pittsburgh Conference..... 153 
Batesbunehe Od SELL C tere. os: 86 
PIAL GOVE MGHUTCH sisi sie sik 95,96 
Plain Grove Presbyterian 

GhiECiisaisnts e cletatsrevaretane 106 
Plain Grove United Pres- 

bytenran (Church... . 95,97 
Poland Presbyterian Church 71 
Poplar Spring Church...... 205 
Preshuteninnd. se wadeks.< oes ; 26,81 
Presbyterian Board........ 170 
Presbyterian Church....... 27,30 

32,98,109,121,158 
Presbyterian Church at Car- 

| Notts MWe rs An ae San Bercy ails 78 
Presbyterian Church of Pu- 

HS Kisesate ss aoheteleretevete wits 183 
Presbyterian Churches...... 143 
Presbyterian Meeting-House. 28 
Presbyterian (Publication). 170 
Presbyterian Session....... 98 
Presbyterians. ...00.c.sess sic 21. 
Presbyterians of Princeton. 119 
Presbyteries of Butler..... 88 
Presbyteries of Lawrence... 88 
Presbytery..... Bie hale late o.8 mire 57,88 
Presbytery of Allegheny.... 96,136 

148 
Presbytery of Beaver....... 102,136 

182 


Presbytery of Chartiers.... 99 
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Page 
PYresbyteryvOL ELI so sic500 i 96,102 

136,148 
Presbytery of Hartford 

GREaS VET) iti. ate sires meso 96,136 
Presbytery of New Brunswick 148 
PYESHY LEY) OL ONTO dete s «oles 96,99 

136,147 
Presbytery of the Lakes.... 56,151 
Primitive Methodist Church. 83,86 

L327 Lee o4, Loo 
Primitive Methodists....... 85 
Prospect Congregation...... 88 
Protestant Episcopal Church ILsy/ 
Protestant Methodist Church 28,152,155 
Providence Church (Beaver 

COUNTY) re iets 6c erese s a uo MLO 23 
Pulaski Presbyterian erasatt 103,104,181 
QUaAKET Sig ccs. s steko cee a svete 82,8350 s/ see aoe 
Quarterly Conference. ate ANS 
Red Oak Presbyterian Cauret 

of Brown County, Ohio. 180 
Redstone Baptist coon 

EMO asia otal atararenst era tare ise voce 155 
Reformed (Covenant) Church. 150 
Reformed Presbyterian 

GHUTLChineasecreisuaictorshersdsieiese 75, L07etuuS 

4S LOOM S/O 4 
Reformed Presbyterian 

Church of Perry Town- 

SL Deter eieieeretstaltevene/« Ae 133 
Reformed Presbyterian Con- 

gregation of Beulah... 88 
Reformed Presbyterian 

(CHETMOMM) fel she's) sickelensietetetans 119 
Regular Baptist Church..... 155 
Rich Hill Presbyterian 

Ghuaviehiercetcneterelekelere 13 Gy Org dara, 
Rose Point Gee Rock) 

Church. CRBC O rcpt” 118 
Sabbath schools. sno Gacno oe 35, 
St. Mary's Catholic Church. 37,40 

156,191 
St. Michael's Church 

CHET abCEND stelens ts storie 191 
Sta Paulos Cathedral ..% ste 191 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral. 43 
St. Vincent's Abbey.. - iL 
Salsbury Presbyterian wcnueeh 191. 
Savannah Methodist Episcopal 

SOCGWEEY pterete! sietelsiiene sreteista te 114 
Seceder Ghoneh. Sta ole eeretae rei 26,92,125 

E28 RL oe Os 155, 158,180 
Seceder Meeting House....... 28 
SGCEdETSicraeisicis) oie clalaieres é 22,26 
Second Associate Rarorned® 88,170 
Second Associate Reformed 

Church of Pittsburgh... 87 
Second. Church.........- : 4 148 
Second Methodists Epiecepall 

GHUGCH savewis's.cice sien oe. ec0 ; 154 
Second Presbyterian Church.. 34,150 

184,191 
Second Presbyterian Church, 

Mercer County....-eceee 68 
Second United Presbyterian 

Chite Chics mre wes! Siete erers 56,170 


Page 

Session at Mahoning..... ‘ 99 
Scottish Covenanter...... yal 
Shenango Church....-.se«. 87,88,89 

T5170 
Shenango(United Presby- 

terian)Church......- 87 
Shenango Circuit......... 86 
Shenango Congregation.... 89,114 
Shenango Presbytery..... : 144 
Sisters of  Charity......- 101 
Sisters Of Mary..escscsee 156 
Sisters of Mary Orphan 

Webe Vee Cetin taorye.oico c 6,101 
Sixth Presbyterian chosen 

of Philadelphia..... 87 
Slippery Rock Church..... 81,132 
Slippery Rock Presby- 

terian Church....... 131,133,174 


Slippery Rock United 
Presbyterian Church. 114 
Society of Friends 


(Quakers).... §2.,83,87,1LL, 13h 
Steubenville Presbytery.. 148 
SIMO es ciecletis ie) viel si ene 6 ele! ae 88 
Synod Of Pittsburgh...... 144,148 
Tabernacle (Memorial 

Presbyterian Church) 118 
hes tent (Church. siete ss. 7a 
Theological Seminary, 

Cannonsburg, Pa..... 100 
Third United Presbyterian 

GEE iereta slices «le! ches (0 61 170 
Third United Presbyterian 

Church of Allegheny. 152 
Third United Presbyterian 

Church of Pittsburgh 88 
Union Chutes s « ae + «5:6 a5 
Union Congregation....... 114 
Unitas Fratrum Church.... 146 
United Congregations..... 89 


United Presbyterian Church 20,22,30,57 
75,83,85,97,108,109,139,143,144, 
150, 151, 158, 182,195,196,198,199, 


200 
United Presbyterian Church 

of Cannonsburgh...... LZ 
United Presbyterian Church 

of Chicago, Illinois. 2 
United Presbyterian Church 

OL HASEDTOOK:. . ci50s 6 178 
United Presbyterian Church 

of New Castle... 21.7. 170 
United Presbyterian Church 

of North America..... 150 
United Presbyterian Church 

of sSidney., ObLos « ences 152 
United Presbyterian Church 

OL -WAMpuMts «late o's; ns) «ase 57 
United Presbyterian Church 

of Wurtemburg.. . «sess isis 
United Presbyterian (New) 

Gite iors stele ete =’ cha eeeieks 119 


United Presbyterian Pres- 


bytery in Stamford... 88,89 
United Presbyterian Pres- 

bytery of Mercer..... 88 
United Presbyterian Semi- 

TAT Vins eestaralavecocniaas ; 89 
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United Presbyterian Society.. 92 
United Presbyterians......... 81 
United Presbytery of Mercer.. 99 
Unity Baptist Church......ee. 108 


Unity Church. oc. csecmonses sas 108,182 
Western Board of Foreign 

MissdionSc cc cec ciisclnncces 148 
Westfield Churches <.ce0cc006acL2l R225 143 
Westfield Presbyterian Church65,66, 67k 68 


TOs 72 
White Hall Church (Second 
Presbyterian Church).... 150 
White Oak Spring Congregation 88 
Wurtemburg Congregation...... 114 
WL OT otencvelel cheticia atehere eretereve exc ToLe ener 79,81 
Zion African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.......eseee- 155 
Zoar Baptist Church.......... 80,143 
CIRCUS 
Barnum's CircuS...cccsscsene 33 
James N. June's Circus...... 33 
Witbeck's CircuS....cccsssce 33 
CITIES 
Acquia Creek, Virginia...... 203 
Aetna..... Ae Cus Ieoe Beh ORIG HOE .e 126 
AleHons § Oli Ore o sisiielsisisieials eleieleiaie 35 
Alexandria, Virginia........ 124,154,202 
209-213 
Alleghenysia se sc cccccncina te 305775229 
149 
Allegheny City... cscrscaccee 155 37%546,90 
ELLSEZ9 Lat 
Alliance, Oh1o....ccccccnvecs 149 
Andersonville, Pecvatce So0eC . 205,210-213 
Annapolis, Maryland.........169,203,205, 
210,222 
Arlington Heights.......+ee- 188,206 
Ashby "s Gapsi.....-.- sual elieter stake 207,213 
Ashtabuilas (Ohto. cet ae @ eret terse L637 570 
Atlanta, Georgia.....s.csrees 198 
Aurora, (PiTnoisi. vse were soe 182 
Aver REP ONC ae ee me 206 
Baltimore, Maryland.. ene 215 85, E10 
154,169,202,207, 212, 243 
Barnet. eps oie otae alcvelctateceis 100 
Barnwell! s Island, South 
CavcoLima ic sarees mee) or 203 
Barre, Washington County, ' 
Wermonts:< ssclels este ss sisl0 24 
BReaulortiecccs ccterencets out as « « 2 OS@Z045210 
ZAV 2 Ee 
BCAVETs cresele wes octiavien cet lan2Os23ec3 


27, 30, 35:5 43, 63, 146,178 
Beaver Falla: cud ww o'n oaeiae See LO, LO emcee 
51,57,67,79,83,123,131,146 


Beavers TOWM << ss c.«6lelsclatseianale 70,74,109 
110,120,130,187 

Bedford Springs.....esesscee 101 

Bellefontaine, OhLo.....ceae 194 

Bellefonte, Pennsylvania.... 83,86 

Bentleysville. <..uccncsssnccs 04 

Bentonville....csccccessvccs 206 


Beverly, New Jersey......-+- 207,210,211 
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Brown County, Ohio.......... 180 


Bucke- County ..disvccsSseeiec ene s pas Lay Sue 

Butler. County yids civeis.cw saa ved pode Os Cotes 
90,91,96,105,115-118,121,133,147,194, 
206 

Butler County, OnLORn cic. areveke 180 

Campbell County, Virginia... 33 

Center: County «00+. cecwse pes O2 500,97 45040 
88,123,148,183 

Centre RUE eae eae 83,84,184,201 

Chester County... a's'e'e sa ee ehh ea S00 So ieee 
LOB ee es 116, 134, 147,180, 186 

Codimbiis COM Gy. sarieie rs oteete = 61 

Columbiana County, Ohitosrc2: 61,148,213 

Crawford sCOUTEY «ciel o deleide ce, O41 546 49Nou 
88, 112,120,122 5130, 136,147 5148; 17a 
196,198,199 

Cumberland ‘County.:..:-+.2«-.«l4518 52366508 
78,125,14751745 1775184 

Cumberland County, South 


Garoli na. ti cusccisueusierticus iene 18 
Dauphin County... .cssisesces 116 
Delaware County... .ccstcscccee 56,83 
Fries County x sis cielesieieledebebsrsie 46,147 
BAVEECE COUNT Y.< elas clelelsisteieiele -89,106,121,128 

129) 1305174, 180 
Boxrest .GOUNLY < vee siee mie ae aie 120,146 
Franic] tn COUN ys «pis ee sees 2373578505 

L3G iss Ls7 
Futon (Count yj. eo sc spans tate 1 
Geauga County, Ohio..... eae 193 
Greenr County ina cms stews we 147 
Hancock County, Ohio........ 121 
Hancock County, Illinois.... 83 
Holmes County, Ohio..... atakets 19 
Homestead County, Minnesota. 183 
Huntingdon "County ae cat <= 103, 1825L93 

194,196 
Indiana County... cvedecede  * LES eomieee 
Jennings, GOUNCY.. asissens arate 58 
Juniata Gountyac.. Suaterate 47,134 
Kendall County, itineda. 182 
Kent County, Mary bahd Tepe ie 


Lancaster County... <se¢.s ee 7d 595685 250mm 
134,147,174,182,184,186,199 

Lehigh. Count vcs totes ete riarel= fe. 130 

Mercer County...... coesteees Cy LL. yee 
18; 24,27.55,4235 49, 55556; 6b; 73, 74, 768 
77,83,85,88,89, 98,101-103,106, 112, 118 
119,123,126,127,132-136,144,147,176, 
177,195,198,199,202,203 


MEF iin (COUME Vie oer we see sees L2,116,430 0000 
Montgomery County......ceese 169,174 
Northampton County...... hel oh 130,146 
Northumberland County....... 72,98 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin. 85 


Queen Anne County, Maryland. 136 


/ Page 
Rockbridge County, 

Rare. nd as oe, fs 61 
Sandusky County..... 78 
Saratoga County..... 191 
Schoharie County, 

NEWRVOPIC. os ate lot 193 
payder County... ...« 65 
Somerset County..... 46,110 
Trumbull County, 

MO ROncne ws soko! «an varetete 183 
PERE SPN STG Via canoe seta Th 
Van Wert County, 

CTOr etek ats ke! ¢ A ucec 110 
Venango County...... 1S), 35/er 


Teaeelo, Lh) 2L935106,,200 
Washington County... Zine aes 
IS SAN Seay REN ey a ies Pde ie 
90,97-99,101,104,106,107, 
Pigettecyosllt..esebes, 
L2G, e30; bY 7,100 ,187..1927 


LOS 
Washington County, 

MENNeSSee. ss. os 100 
Mayne COUNGY.om «4. s..% SO aH 


Westmoreland County. 14,25,46 
Bos 50/,601565,.78, TON OL. 83— 
Soe. Lot 200.11 S-117 220 
eee eons LEO cht 4s dol Os 
£70,191,094 495.198, 202 

Windham County, 

GCS ca vest ae 198 

CAC N SB eS 29 ae, Ree 96,99,112 
Maree tee (L301 34, LNT 


COUNTRIES 

Austria. Vienna...» Tc Seeley 
LA ES Fee eg ane bO 566 , 126 

120 
Canada, Chesley, 

ihe. 8 op Ye ne 88 
Canada, North Stan- 

IDals a Gis) sc 676-488) 6 193 
Sk Rt ee 82 
Sinalingke, ginveplea Gagan oie Sif 
RAVaAtUieteae tetieaeucts «vex e6).e: 8 ayes: 
Hs Va bawee EL IO: el enler es er'e! 205 
ie ei 5 en 24,83,90 
England, Berwick- 

upon-Tweed..... 148 
England, Coventry... 124 


England, Lancashire. ube) jl 
England, Lancashire, 


Wisse GON... Me 123 
England, London..... 129 
England, Sussexshire, 

WhO e rh Gel. «lelers 193 
England, Warwick- 

; PETER oe dl ohne vl ost oh oh 12h 192 
METRIC GICTemr sts. cus) cicieje¢ 0 6 < AE Sif 
France, Burgundy.... 197 
Dermany.sss++< Ly pee 50,84,115 

Shag ey ae) 
eee Gor PoaiN. gis ees 124,194 
GALA IG cts. ce 0.0 a wba aie phe Os fe) 


spl 


Page 


PGC wage Gg aces ve ts 20, 56.,50,01,.,62 


65,00.,11503,04,90,95,115-l1i7, 
Eee le lol Lael eek tet Loe lou 
195,196,199 


treland.s Helfast...... 66 
Ireland, County Antrim i Ge Ix 4) 
Ireland, County Armagh 58 
Ireland, County Done- 

Bee eMetee sis Galteae is: <<\ 5 +a>a: 12h 
Ireland, County Done- 

(aGuil -) Galop alles) sien 23 
Ireland, County Down.. ca gh! ls sf RB HL | 

196 
Ireland, County Tyrone 12) totes OF 
AUS ey esaleys halo lee (10/161) yl les Li a yee ae ae 129 
Ireland, Fermanagh.... 84 
Ireland, Londonderry... Yoweri 
Preweand eNO mune ri. << si 170 
Netherlands, Friesland 1eSyi( 
NeW Ol GLen diecemapet cs ose 170 
Dole Le eee aielats Marais 6 45. ¥ 138 
Scien Eo § 01 eet a 66.61 stosl eo 

134,192 
DCO ULanGneharn bUure hss 129 
Scotland, Fifeshire, 

St. MONSNCeiww ss» & 148 
SCOULANG —)OhesfOW < «ss 148 
Seotland, Roxburgh- 

Si sik Isak Sees Pe eee 66 
Wiis G2 LANG tetas oly: x >: os Lod 
Switzerland, Soleure.. eS 
Shimbin’a Suailiwaeliey Weibip da tred aie ee aU 
We gin POLES sotite cole sss = 27,169 

EDUCATION 
Aic\a Quem) tustememsnekal ate sual tole 30 
Allegheny College..... 6 ie eae tc ep oh 
Allegheny Seminary.... pe 


Allegheny Theological 


S CMa Galy Vans tayo ehteleme 27.0 


Associate Principal of 


the Steubenville 
Hie SCHhoGdis ce as. 88 


Associate Reformed 


Seminary, Alle- 


ec fe npehe at oa enone 88 
Austin school house... 114 
Berkshire Medical Col- 

(hy ome 2 eee 198 
Cannonsburg Academy... 96,136,148 
Catholic Orphan School 139 
Catholic. SCHOO Ls «+ % hex 43 
Cazenovia Seminary, 

NIG Wa OP iKewtebedeaets  ohsis 193 
Charlton Academy...... LOD 


Cincinnati College of 


Medicine and Sur- 


Er Views here suc) eheteisc ec IT eS 
Classical and Mathe- 

matical Institute 140 
Cleveland Medical Col- 

WED Catviet esis al sfsl sass his 
Collegiate Institute.. 14h 


County Teachers” Ins- 


inslanbhe@k, & 4 oe 140 


Page 

East New Castle Public 

SIGUNGIONY Metetone are ee ei 195 
Edinboro State fore! 

BORCOT Paty eb oa ss es 181 
Eight-Tracts Blues.... 92 
Elliott School House. 92 
Enon Valley School House 64 
Fairfax Seminary...... 62 
First Ward School. ih 
Franklin College,Ohio. 100,149 
Germantown Academy. ryt 
Iberia College, Ohio.. 198 
Indiana University... 194 
Iron City Commercial 

College, Pitts- 

DNL tevonshyl = 9) nls o's Ub Cope OO) 
Jefferson College..... 87,88 

100,148,182 
Jefferson College, 

Cannonsberg...-«.--. es 
Met Pers minetG tle 6 alsa.» « 191 
Jefferson Medical Col- 

lege,Philadelphia 174,191 
Lancasterian System. 139. 45%: 
Lawrence County Teach- 

ers insta tuce.. 82555 
Monmouth College, Il1l- 

TREES Eco etiantetehe cs! et es fen) 2 170 
New Castle Academy.. 2 
New Castle College.... 6,139 

143 
New Castle Female Sem- 

Jiyie ah on piegirs Har > CMB bats cee Br Si ey SHO, 

32,140 
New Castle Institute.. 29 
New Castle Public 

SSO O LS sc 57 a ceeees 196,198 
New Castle Seminary... 29 
New Wilmington College 36,139 
Normaspcchool. «. a's. s« 143 
Northeast School...... 140,141 
Northeast WardSchool 

Waite Oa on yp es has 38 
Northwest School...... 140,141 
Northwestern Normal 

School at Edin- 

WIQuINGip al etous a gues es ace 199,200 
One Study University.. 142 
Oxford Western Female 

SMT an a a We eos 196 
Phillips~ School House 23> 
Pittsburgh Academy. JOS 
Princeton Seminary 

(Presbyterian)... 88 
Princeton Theological 

Bewminenvass. s+ hs 148,191 
Professor Powers~ Com- 

mercial College... 143 
Religious Educational 

bP ae og ok ey ee a 143 
Ricn Hill School House 135,136 
St. Michael”s Seminary 191 
Savannah School House. 114 
BiG MeCaiisers Grenpactatete te mtaveln ts Ts 
Shaw School House..... 4318 
Southeast School...... 140,141 
Southwest School...... TNO 5 P47 
Special Board of 

School Controllers 142 


52 


Page 

State Normal School......--. 141 
Superintendent of City 

Schools of New Castle. 6 
Superintendent of Public 

Schools..... eras 6 
Teachers~ TAB tan be ‘1851. 32 
Union Sabbath School. sens Abe 
Union Scholl ...upankets s+ te Bla 

35, vee 
University of Pennsylvania. 186 
Warnock School House....... - Lik 
Washington Academy...... tees evade 
Washington College......... 87,141 
Waterford Academy, Erie 

Countyy.s'. Me ees oes Loz 
West School House... +. . <0 156 
Western University, Pitts- 

DULG ce Fe tliaa thee tederers 88,170 
Westminster College........ 6,56,89 


VhT=THh  TSORL 52S OSL T Ei os oe 
192,195,200 

Westminster College Insti- 
EWE oe ws el cere ea etat gate 143 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Amoskeag Fire Company...... 39 
Babcock Extinguishers...... KO 
Button Pattern, Fire Equip- 

Mewes co whlch ebagsteie ser peuras 4O 
Eagle Fire Company........-» 34-36 

38-40 
Eagle Steam Fire Engine.... 39 
Fire Company... c.. s+ ie. cles siemens ' on 
Fire Department........c...: 6,38-0 
Fire Engine, Steam........- 39 
Fire Police. ds mecetess ison eee 40 
Neshannock Fire Company, 

No.I (Hand Engine).... 39,40 
New Castle Fire Department. 205 
Relief Fire Companys. > «-. 36,39 
Rescue Hook and Ladder Com- 

DAMYVic « ce Wlrat aie shale wrcnsnersne 39,40 
Vigilant Fire Company...... 39,40 


GEOGRAPHIC LOCATIONS 


Academy, Landes ss. seers +o Ls Lo ae 
Alleghenies (Mountains).... 147,174 
Allegheny Valley.....-.++.4-. 9 
[NpoWRb lta araedils 3 Ae Gay oo 3 , x5 9 
Apprentice” s Free nebo 

and Reading Rooms..... 36 
Armstrong Farm.......-- soo 5 92 
Ashton’ Pari ssh. « <i se nr TO deem 
Beaufort Dstand. ss «iiss eisneee uly pat 
Beaver Valley.......-.-. ~ nc.w's, 55 t oe 

1623 een 
Bedford Claim (Farm)....... 98 
Bennett -s. Block fous ores an pa 
Big Bank(Limestone)...... Ws iis 
Big Cove, Bedford County... 87,128 
Big) Hod Vow. autans ca sees Seta een eee ge BS} 
Big Spring «45050 ae een ene 147 


Page 
Buffalo Valley, Union 


County, Pennsyl- 
MEUIG ces pe ce oe es OOp TO. To 


Bee aweCK PONG. uo s vase. 94 
ere CAVING tn ok te dys) 
Ramer on OMA YM vice oc ce < al 
Chapin’s Farm........ 203 
Chartiers Valley..... 94,106 
206 123.1 27..130 
Pepe Weel ds Gd treks ject cis 90,91 
Pes Oe) 30 
Chtew Land..... ER Tocars ove Or tes 
VEL Says peal i af We oa allege rR ae a ais 
Clendenin’s Block.... 22 
wiuw sos Block... .. ets 30 5. 
Prow = Hall...... ohienk ME yrs 2 
MePmrPCENGCYE. wo... cc cst 82 
Conestoga Valley..... 185 
Pe TTR. wo. sc as 6 148 
BOMer OL LOW «secre ouessce e gi kS) 
MISE cowed. saree oss a A8 Bd |e GL 
Pa oe Ts, Lae 
Peoron Village....... 42 
METI KO WT). sc gis. 0-0 570 6 se BIS: 
Crow’s Bottom (Beaver 
STS A Baa aera 120 
Cumberland Valley.... Loe 
Cunningham House..... se 
Sarteas Mountsin:..... 206 
SUMMER esis es b's Sn 0 sate 18-23,2h 
pode er tones 2 eras 
tf 


Pere On Wands... cscs LTS Lo yes 
Poise (alld okie ll pe et. 


1s gs eg 
Peneation Tracts....... 14515285 
Douglass WArmM. «0... s 9 
Degop Mountain... a. . 207 
East Diamond (New Wil- 

MeL G Ol) som a ss ee 55 
East New Castle Inde- 

pendent District 1h2 
Eight Tract Settle- 

Me Tht etee ciicae! 6) © etonerets 91 
Bnanooeas, KL BALE CMMs fel 06 oie. = 9 abreyil 
ee ESCA CE cc ee ee 18 
Pere SDT IN Gwe cess se 18 
SHLoMieie mI CD suclens. of sine shens aks: 
Pee Ward... es a bet 5.8 Sapa ig 
Bee ELEN. 5 wed es ee 203 
PACE SGISEET Cees) cchianépe! ao, 0,0 eve nal 
Homcemon Ghe Ohio. ... aL dias 
Forks of the Yough... Ore eo) 
Berren Ward... sve as es 39,84 ,142 
Meanictan District... IL GSS: 
Preeman FPaATM..ceccecce 91 
Wee GuL Laing... ss. pig Es 
Ratkerson s Hill....., 34 
eee Milde. saves ; 209 
eepeOT DAC G bes 6 bw 8 ie Oralenw 
GOA RE... eee ee algae 93 
Georgetown..... ee tanere 9h 
Gillespie’~s Addition 

to New Castle... 19 
Sommer Hil1...... are 94 
Greenbrier (Mountains) 152 
OO hee ee re in OtsounmL 


MEI HOLLOWs .sreces LLS LUT 
Remec k, GLEN.» « «0 + 6 o's 126 


ao 


Page 
is es A ee ee 79,80 
Hilton Head Island... aby pal 
HC) ee LOGLALO Wiel ota siete’ a oOnt ste af 
HO Pe mM seal o ia leisse.y eis Biss 25) 
tale} Se Miia Rel irae Ane SUSI 93 
ET Te GM ane ages -s 50,188 


James~ Island, South 


CAVTOULEE ss seces STL, 204.210 


KG TET UC nary eateries e's) sta /ubea lets 130 
Kenesaw Mountain..... 208 
Kishacoquillas Valley 23 
Roeeurheeales ines Se de cD 
Dad y ee ei Le 5.5 seals! « 203 
Lo AS Pik aS Fe Rae 128 
Laurel Hill Stoneas:.. - 18,45 
Ligonier Valley...... 76,116,124 

148 
Locust Ridge Home.... 174 
RIOR BLO Wiles On cise Bae 61 
Dre ECAR TG 2 he ie co teen 0 206 
LViICRINUG Retetelot = epeseno.eite bs te ta 29 
Me God gam elt CrGleneiel ess) <u asa 
Mahoning Valley...<.-» 9,10,107;108 

124 
avai rs WeWawely WsllWenerl-<5 ies a rice Le 
Market House... . ssa a. 29,40 
ji ane he See sp | a (toe ees 
Meadville District... aki} 
1 Be be Ot Re 134 
MeL te rel A P00) 5.5 e's ateae om 188 
Maes SiO Mme hls 27 Cy eerta tative es 190 
Mississippi Valley... ilys' 
Monongahela District. 52 
MOg 80 1a Ont LOIS ita) os inne s 110 
MOmuG OM met OI a crue ws ake 92 
INEST CK cbs cc.ske.e 013, < NESS: 
Neshannock Valley.... 7 
Witenes Vealreraye. Ath ay 5 eee ENO, 
Old Fort (Building).. 25 
Old Homestead........ 186 
Oe P A. HOU8 Cassgs ous oth) s «(0 Te) 
Pearson’s Grove..... A 35 
Peebles. (Far iic.. shsasld,« 83 
PeSD LG 8 Grove. o os-.0 sil 
Baby MOU bee OO Kibale <teieis le 23 
IOxsGM Ly Ory .o lass 1 i) Clisge te he 203 
Possum HOLLOW << i er0 se 60 
Mose ig lelbdLhe 5 Ge cen 59 207 
PTD Kad TAG O Wild <1 4) oem eluates ie LO 5:, LO, LOD 

P1113 21155420 
Ravenna Dastric tt. .s. a STS 
Resaca Mountain...... 206 
Rich Hill pVillege:. +... 136 
ROOD rs LRNOD see © ele we  » 83 
IN@XeNale Ieabiaer Ss 5 Gicen cere 59 U29 wos: 
BOSSE L OLN cise + 2.5 et hos 6,115-118,194 
Sankey~s Addition.... Lif 
Savannah Valley...... ipaak 
PCOmLaAnG HARM. cisrctels «+ BENS: 
SSO ORG e WAT « <teic cies ix «a 1h2 
Shady Dell (Slippery 

Rock Township).. 118 
SUAS G6 Gs Ce 22,26, 30.58 

iE get 39's LIRL 
Shengwdoa bs cso « steis) aus 207 
Shenandoah Valley, 

Pe 1nd Bos tina nies 69 
Shenango Valley...... 48,52,87 
Shurtees Valley...... 106 


Page 
Slippery Rock Valley. 124 
South Mountain, Mary- 

Pa eee ees els 206 
South New Castel..... 46 
Stewart House........ 186 
Stone House in Ger- 

MANGTOWN.« sc cecccece a) 
Stono Inket, South 

Caro Waa ee sb. ees 204 
Sunnyside Gardens.... 126 
Susquehanna Valley... 129 
Hite ae WEA. a Ses Pr ci a < 142 
Tuscarawas..... errr 146,147 
Tuscarawas Valley, 

OinatOue sas enen eco tehenels' > 73 
WWDele iS GI, ste sw 29.6 205 
Valley View Farm..... 87 
Wallace Orchard...... 94 
Warrant Tractd....... 14 
[ME Soya Aiko efile graerias ice uecec 9 
Wick: Cie GRE TS siets gues: se (ele 33 
West Diamond (New 

Wilmington) ...4. 55 
West New Castle...... 27 732,25 

WE StSS Leu T TS 
Western Reserve...... IT} F25 

136 
Wibieetcesay HicieD alts stnneteet ee) ar 6) 9) bie Pesos a 

59,50 
Wit@er Hogge.-... ove s er 25", 20 
Wilson Homestead..... 178 
(isos heeak iksiial isan eee a eee eer 

GOVERNMENT 
Act of Assembly(187}4) 142 
Associate Judge of 

NE Cae ee kebous ciett 6 Netias) 
Associate Judges..... 56 
Associate Judges of 

Lawrence County. 129 
Borough Coumeii. eo. » « Oat 
Bureau of Statistics. eee 
City Clerk and Engi- 

Pst apg ee, aa 6 
ciety en Or OTLIEC Lo reteta ial soot cae 197 
Cries Sa lew © ete as ve paca ho 
Cat y ONO Bute ess ees 38 
Crise han ULC all aes +e 197 
Commonwealth of Penn- 

VRE Re es er aac re. Ihe Ko) 
Wore fOse gs aches ook 184 
Constitutional Reform 

(a Committee). .’. im gal 
Connes. (Lorene) ).. ay pee |: 
County: AGGiar 5 s+ as 56 
County Commissioners. 126 
COnurirGay Orta Chie, alate) ena e 1A 109 
Court HOWS Ss oars. s ues ol RS eT ai 
Culpepper Court House 202 
Democratic Conven- 

Bite, esl. os 3s eu 
Democratic Party..... bh WS 
Directory of New 

Castilian Paki... 28 
BIC OF “NAMUGES foie oie « Sif 
Fairfax Court House... 205 
Federal Relations (a 

Commttiec) <.-...\- - aa 8 
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Fifteenth Amendment..... 
Fourteenth Amendment.... 
Free Soil Convention, 
LOR sara, Bhi e wibele srdeene 
Fugitive Slave Bill..... 
Fugitive Slave Law...... 
House of Representatives 
Internal Revenue Board.. 
Irish Ripple (Post 
Office, Wampum).... 
Judges” Salary Bill..... 
Judicial Apportionment 
BRUGES We, (a tale take le Moke tsi ae Fom 
Justice of the Peace.... 
Know-Nothings.....-.-2eee. 
Lawrence County Fair.... 
Lawrence County, forma- 


jeakone) one r oe AG Ooh a car 
Lawrence County Jail.... 
Legislature.......-. cecee 
Local Option Law... .«... m 


Louisiana Legislature... 
Lower House of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature 
Mask Haietotl iG GSiccease smere ious 
Marvin Post Office at 
Newburg....-- Siiaiieeielts 
Mayor’ 6 Office... gigs see 
Missouri Compromise..... 
Naval Department of the 
Custom House of the 
Distriet af Phita— 
Melphi a... 06 ene eles 
New Castle Board of 
Heat hie, « crenc-0 es none oe 
New Castle Light Artill- 
CR te othe te testa pion tote tater 
Occupation Tax Law...... 
Ohia Lege lLeture . 2%... 2s 
Pennsylvania Legislature 
Police Department....... 
Population, New Castle, 
LONG % Shack ete eee 
Population, New Castle, 
ZASO.2% % Dap oe = 
POS tTWMASTCET'S hie =m ole da ce tole lates 
Probar basta Of, 2 air tive. i. 3 ents 
Publaie Utiict ie sire apes 
Quarter Session Court... 
Republican Convention, 


ROSG6 Sic a lela cemopn cetera ; 
Republican Partyows « = yy 
199 
Senate... cseccsics Pe etsin ets 


Speaker of the House.... 
Speaker of the Senate... 
State Assembly... -.--cee 
State Equalization Board 
State Legislature....... 
State: Senate... seis muse 
State Treasury. ccccucece 
Superintendent of Beaver 
Division of the 


Pow (Cow cil eraeteue en erates cee 
Treasurer’s Office...... 
United States Court of 
LAD AH Ss 5 Svante © a) opel auensis 
United States Revenue 
Department.....-e.e- 
Whig Convention, 1850... 


ETL 1T2 
ot 


63 
ho 
170,173 


Loe 


192 


34 
mee eT ee 


170 

BS 8 GPRS By 
56 

Hg 
16,122 
S6s7 28 
56.072 
a | 


121 
29,30,39 
ho 
89 


126 
31 


Whig Convention,1852..., 32 
Mowe VOunTies..2 os... 
PEEP POPOT ei Te. oc eT, 30 


43,44 
Moeed ee. 2 Ss 6s wee wre Ue eter LOO 

191 

INDIANS 

Lyi RES a rn a 146 
eS ee - 146 
Bateeewi...... a cs ee 14 
Amer nce Mm) Ladi any te lt. Li 
RP RRESEL My ie sw op RO els ane sot BG 
COrnplanter (Chief).... 127 
Cormplanter Tribe...... 14 
Delaware George........ 146 
Delaware Language...... TNF 


Meaawere’Tribe.,.......L4,17 
80,146,147 


Geeewkik-any.) Woy. Riess el Lee 

80,146,147 
Gayeecenhutten ¢ ot... es 147 
Goch-gooch-kunk........ Lay 
Gosch-gosch-kunk....... 146 
erst 1 A evs s 0 oe 95 
Havre-de-Grace......... 20m 
Indian Captivity (Mrs. 

Massy Harbison)... 112 
iaadtean Eneampméent...... 25 
MRRCURICEN ING wats Tele vet's blo. ood eheieve 73- 

TUG 
RE ere Sch is: ve exe eee pay ef 

dE 
Reels mee SS — KU) K 5. 6 e osete ho leete te lini 

146,147 
Pee DCA VET. . Acs 2 cc oc es 17,80 
Pep RANG LSsS sites. we ees 14 
Kasim Ku sh=k Ges ic se 2 oe 0 Syn 

319,00 5120 
Mush =kUuSh—kians.<....«. 19 
Langunton-temunk....... am ty 
benunak=hannuk......... 80 
Lawunack-hannek........ 146 
MEMIENE Clststs ia ie, 6 «eae e.ece (2 eu alist, 

80,104 
revive Dea Pe. i140 2s 2 1354 

146 
PE lin, vee) St nonce bw 146 
NCTA ONWIOMENS Toles v's! sie 6 6. 5 0 00 6% bes 

ae, LT 
ee i creer eche 14 
Moticans ..-... 4... Tey Re es 146 
Moravian Indians..... . L47 
Moundbuilders..... : ; is 

25 
MGRIP REVS bee eles 6 0 th eo E Ie 

RG 7 
Pier Cum eUNG LDS vec 0 0 6 ceo ae. 
Pack-an-ke....... iyo. eB Dad 

80 ,120,146,14 
TB iets s Sick eres Li Mee vile 146 
Seminole War, Florida, 

DRI ee cislicr cts: wveioler sie 91 

Cow 
Seneca Nation.....-+--+- ee 
Ne «0 Leese 


pte 146,147 
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Page 
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